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SECOND  EEPORT. 


BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Sweating 
System  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  Report  thereon  to  the  House 
from  time  to  time. 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT, 

That  the  Committee  have  met,  and  have  further  considered  the  subject 
referred  to  them. 

And  have  directed  the  further  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them  up  to 
the  present  time,  together  with  an  Appendix,  to  be  laid  before  your  Lordships  ; 
and  they  beg  to  express  their  hope  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  resume 
their  inquiry  in  the  next  Session. 


18th  December  1888. 


(303.) 


ORDER    OF  REFERENCE. 


Die  Martts,  28"  Februarii,  1888. 


Sweating  System. 


Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Sweating  System  at 
the  East  End  of  London,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  House ;  and  that  the  witnesses 
before  the  said  Select  Committee  be  examined  on  oath  (The  Lord  Kenry,  Earl  Dunraven 
and  Muunt-Earl). 

After  debate,  agreed  to. 


Die  Veneris,  9°  Martii,  1888. 


Select  Committee  on  : 

The  Lords  following  were  named  of  the  Committee 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  (Earl  of  Limerick). 

The  Committee  to  appoint  their  own  Chairman. 


Lord  Wigan  (Earl  of  Crawford  and 

Ealcnries). 
Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  'I'hring. 


Die  Lunce,  12"  Martii,  1888. 


Select  Committee  to  meet  To-morrow,  at  half-past  Three  o'clock. 


Die  Veneris,  23"  Martii,  1888. 


The  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  from  time  to  time  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  this  House ;  but  no  copies  thereof  to  be  delivered  except  to 
Members  of  the  Committee,  until  further  order. 


Die  Mar  lis,  ly^"  Apr  His,  1888. 


Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  have  power  to  direct  that  copies  of  the  evidence 
be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit. 


Die  Martis,  19"  J7mii,  1888. 


Message  to  the  Commons  for  leave  for  John  Blundell  Maple,  Esq.  (a  Member),  to 
attend  the  Select  Committee. 


Die  Veneris,  22°  Junii,  1888. 


Message  from  the  Commons  giving  leave  for  John  Blundell  Maple,  Esq.  (a  Member), 
to  attend  the  Select  Committee  (pursuant  to  Message  of  Tuesday  last). 


[     V  ] 


Die  Martis,  3°  Julii,  1888. 


Message  to  the  Commons  for  leave  for  Samuel  Montagu,  Esq.  (a  Member),  to  attend 
the  Select  Committee. 


Die  Jovis,  5°  Julii,  1888. 


Message  from  the  Commons  giving  leave  to  Samuel  Montagu,  Esq.  (a  Member),  to 
attend  the  Select  Committee  (pursuant  to  Message  of  Tuesday  last). 


Die  Lunce,  30°  Jiihi,  1888. 


Leave  given  to  the  Select  Committee  to  report  Irom  time  to  time. 


Bie  Veneris,  3°  Augusti,  1888. 


Moved,  to  amend  the  reference  to  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Sweating  System  at  the  East  End  of  London,  by  omitting  the  words  "at  the  East  End 
of  London,"  and  inserting  the  words  "  in  the  United  Kingdom";  agreed  to  (The  Lord 
Kenry,  Earl  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl). 


Die  Martis,  20°  Novembris,  1888. 


The  Earl  Brownlow  added  to  the  Select  Committee. 


Die  Jovis,  20°  Decembris,  1888. 


Moved,  by  The  Lord  Kenry  (Earl  Dunraven  ami  Mount-Earl),  That  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Sweating  System  have  power  to  employ  a  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  the  various  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
sweating  system  exists,  and  examining  into  the  evidence  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Select  Committee  :  On  Question,  agreed  to. 


(303.) 


vi 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


LORDS  PRESENT,  AND  MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT  EACH 
SITTING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Die  Martis,  6°  Novemhris,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Onslow. 

Lord  Foxford  {Em  l  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  (^arZ  of  Dunravea  and 
Mount-Earl). 


Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 


Lord  Kenrt  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 

Order  of  the  House  of  the  3rd  of  August  last,  extending  the  Order  of  Reference  read. 
The  course  of  Proceeding  is  considered. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Dis  Alartis,  13°  Novembris,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Derby. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen) 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunr oven  and 

Mount-  Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring, 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Evan  C.  JVepean,  C.B.,  Mr.  George  Dalhousie  Ramsay,  c.b,,  Mr.  George  Marsh, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wingrove,  Mr.  Emanuel  Salomon,  Mr.  Thomas  Pococh,  and  Mr.  Henri/ 
Thomas  Wilhins  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  15°  Novemhris,  1888. 


LOKDS  PRESENT 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  ( Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhiu'st. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrinff. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  yesterday  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. ; — 
A.  B.,  C.  D.,  Mr.  William  Maddy,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Cox,  Mr.  Joseph  Kaplan, 
Mr.  Samuel  Moses,  Mr.  John  Lovey,  Mr.  William  Francis  Darnell,  and  Mr.  Michel  Lion 
(vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


ON  THE  SWEATING  SYSTEM.  fll, 


Die  Martis,  20°  Novemhris,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl.) 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  'I  bring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Wiinesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz.  : — 
Mr.  Benjamin  Tillett,  Mr.  James  Welsh,  John  Mason,  Mr.  William  Pidgelcy,  Edward 
■Steward,  and  John  Millward  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  'lliursday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clocki 


Die  Jovis,  22°  Novemhris,  1888. 


lords  PRESENT  : 

Earl  of  Derby.  Lord  Kenry  (  Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Earl  of  Onslow.  Mount-Earl). 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen').  Lord  Monkswell. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  Lord  Thring. 

Lord  Foxford  {Earl  (f  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

Order  of  the  House  of  Tuesday  last,  adding  the  Earl  Brownlow  to  the  Select  Committee, 
read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  In,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz.:  — 
Mr.  Benjamin  TiV/eiif  (further  examined),  John  Millwai-d,  James  Gray,  Florance  Driscoll, 
George  Andrew  Brand,  and  Colonel  Dtt  Plat  Taylor,  c.B.  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuseday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Martis,  27°  Novemhris,  1888. 


lords  present 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-EarV)  in  tbe  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. :  

Mr.  Benjamin  Tillett  (further  examined).  Colonel  bu  Plat  Taylor,  c.B.  (further  examined), 
Mr.  Thomas  McCarthy,  and  Colonel  George  Raymond  birt  {vide  the  Evidence! 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 


Die  Jovis,  29°  Novembris,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 

Viscount  Gordon^Earluf  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  a 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount- Earl). 
Lord  Monkswell. 

d  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  liaving  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
ISlr,  Frederick  John  Hovey,  Mr.  Thomas  Maltby,  Mr.  Henry  Wake,  Mr.  Elijah  Piatt, 
Colonel  IJii  Plat  Taylor,  c.B.  (further  examined),  Mr.  Maxwell  Tod,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Beck  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  6°  Decemhris,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Brownlow^. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thi-insr. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following;  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. : — 
Mr.  Arnold  White,  Miss  Isabel  Margaret  Entwistle,  Mr.  Thomas  John  Henry  Elger, 
Mr.  John  Thomas  Braid,  Colonel  G.  F.  Munro,  Mr.  Roderick  Eraser,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pryme,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Riardun  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Die  Mar  lis,  1 1°  Decemhris,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT; 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  Brownlow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clifford  oC  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-  Earl). 
Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thrinj;. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mortnt-  Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  arc  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  examined,  viz.  :- 
Mr.  John  Ball  Laheman  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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Die  Jovis,  \3°  Decembris,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 

Viscount  Gordon  (  Eaiiof  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlei'sh. 


Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunruven  and 

Mounl-Earl). 
Lord  Monkswell. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Tuesday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and,  haying  been  sworn,  is  examined,  viz.:  — 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ben  Hay  Martindale,  c.B,  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


Die  Mar  lis,  18°  Dece?nhris,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT  : 


Lord  Arcbbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  Brownlow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Movnt-Eurl). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  Thrins:. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount' Earl)  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn,  are  examined,  viz. :  — 
Mr.  James  Ball  Lakeman  (further  examined),  Mr.  John  Biirnett,  and  Mr.  James  Welsh 
(further  examined)  {vide  the  Evidence). 

A  Draft  Report  is  laid  befoi'e  the  Committee,  and  agreed  to  {vide  Second  Report). 

Ordered,  That  tbe  Lord  in  the  Chair  do  make  the  said  Report  to  the  House. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Die  Martis,  13°  Novembris,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Derby. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen.') 
Lord  Clinton, 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FOXFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick.) 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  EVAN  C.  NEPEAN,  c.b„  is  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

10937.  Ckai?^'man.~\  At  your  former  examination  there  were  a  few  questions 
that  were  left  unanswered,  or  partly  answered,  to  which  1  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  now,  as  also  to  some  other  matters.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee 
what  Government  contracts  do  not  come  under  your  Department  ? 

For  clothing,  you  mean. 

10938.  For  clothing? 

Those  made  hy  the  Admiralty,  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the  Board  of  Customs, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  several  minor  ones,  I  think,  which  I  cannot  recollect ; 
but  those  are  the  principal  ones. 

10939.  The  Volunteers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Government  at  all  ? 
We  do  not  buy  their  clothing. 

10940.  Then  those  matters  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Pohce,  the  Customs,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  do  not  come  under  your  cognizance  at  all  ? 

The  Admiralty  docs  not ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  others,  I  iiave  been  consulted 
by  the  various  Departments  with  regard  to  their  contracts  for  clothing. 

10941.  Consulted  in  what  way  ? 

Their  forms  of  tender  have  been  sent  to  me  for  review. 

10942.  You  do  then  see  the  forms  of  tender  ? 

I  have  done  so,  as  a  special  case,  at  the  request  of  the  Treasury. 

10943.  But  not  as  a  general  rule  ? 
Not  as  a  general  rule. 

10944.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  in  your  former  examination  that  all 
the  tender  forms,  except  for  warders,  have  been  through  your  hands  ? 

Yes. 

10945.  Do  you  mean  that  all  the  tender  forms  invariably  pass  through  your 
hands  except  those  for  warders  ? 

They  did  on  the  occasion  I  mentioned,  when  the  Treasury  gave  a  direction 
that  it  was  to  be  done,  but  it  will  not  be  done  as  a  matter  of  use,  I  imagine.  It 
is  quite  open  to  a  head  of  department  to  send  them  to  me.    For  instance,  the 
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Seci-etary  to  the  Customs  has  just  sent  me  his  tender  form  which  he  is  about  to 
issue  for  a  new  contract,  and  has  asked  me  to  look  it  through,  and  to  revise  it  if 
necessary  ;  but  there  is  no  obligation  upon  him  to  do  that. 

1094^1.  I  see  Question  No.  10336  was,  "Do  you  have  the  tenders  for  the 
clothing  for  the  Metropolitan  Pohce,  the  Custom  House,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  convict  prisons  through  your  hands  ?"  and  your  answer  was  "  No.  All 
the  tender  forms  except  for  the  last,  for  warders,  have  been  through  my 
hands  ;  but  the  tenders  when  received  are  adjudicated  upon  by  the  officers 
responsible."  I  understand  you  that  the  tender  forms  only  pass  through  yonr 
hands  on  a  special  occasion,  and  are  occasionally  referred  to  you  ? 

Yes. 

10947.  In  the  ordinary  routine  of  business  they  do  not  come  through  your 
hands  at  all  ? 
No. 

1094S.  Then  you  are  not  responsible  in  any  svay  for  the  contracts  in  these 
cases  of  the  Police,  ihe  Customs,  and  the  B  'ard  of  Trade  ? 
No. 

10949.  Do  you  know  whether  the  samples  for  all  the  Government  work, 
in(;luding  this  kind  of  work,  are  kept  at  the  factory  in  Pimlico? 

That  I  think  is  a  question  for  the  Director  of  Clothing;  it  is  not  within  my 
absolute  knowledge. 

10950.  Tlien  I  suppose  you  cannot  tell  us,  or  can  you  tell  us,  whether  the 
contra<.ts  for  the  Police,  the  Customs,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  contain  the 
Factory  Clause  ? 

Yes  ;  I  can  say  that,  becau-e  I  have  been  in  communication  with  the  heads 
of  Departments  on    that   point.    The  contract  for   the  Metropolitan 

Police  does  contain  that  clause.  The  contract  about  to  be  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  contains  that  clause;  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
written  in  the  following  terms :  "  i  am  to  request  that  you  will  convey  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope  this  l^oard's  thanks  for  the  suggestion  "  (that  this 
clause  should  be  added),  "  which  will  be  duly  acted  upon  on  the  termination  of 
the  present  contract  in  18  months'  time." 

10951.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  War  Office  that  the  Factory  Clause  is 
placed  in  these  various  contracts  ? 

Yes. 

10952.  The  clotliing  that  you  are  especially  responsible  for  in  the  matter  of 
contracts  is  that  for  the  Army,  the  Militia,  the  Post  Office,  the  Telegraph 
Office,  and  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? 

Yes. 

10953.  Then  that  clotliing  is  either  made  up  in  the  Pimlico  Factory,  or  given 
out  to  contractors,  or  made  up  by  regiments  'I 

Yes. 

10954.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  way  in  which  the  clothing  is  made  up 
by  regiments  ;  do  you  furnish  the  rej^inients  with  the  cloth  ? 

That,  again,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Clothing,  not  under 
mine. 

10955-  I  understand  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  clothing  is  made  up  in 
the  factory,  and  a  certain  portion  is  made  up  outside  ? 
Yes. 

10956.  And  that  proportion  is  settled  in  a  Minute  of  Mr.  Childers  ? 
Yes. 

10957.  Can  you  produce  that  Minnie  ? 

I  am  asked  to  say  on  that  point  that  the  power  of  a  Committee,  whether  of 
this  House  or  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  send  for  papers,  does  not  enable 
it  to  call  for  confidential  Minutes  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  head  of 
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any  Public  Department,  which  are  always  considered  inviolable.  But,  having 
said  that,  I  am  allowed  to  add  that  theie  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Office  to  the  production  of  this  particular  Minute,  "which  your  Lordship  has 
aslced  for, 

10958.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  its  production,  I  uill  ask  you  kindly  to  let 
us  have  it ;  have  you  got  the  Minute  with  you? 

I  have. 

10959.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  read  it? 

"  Meeting  in  the  Secretary  of  Stale's  room  on  Thursday,  the  25th  November 
1880. — Present:  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance, 
the  Financial  Secretary,  the  Director  of  Contracts,  the  Director  of  Cloth- 
ing. The  Director  of  Clothing  having  read  an  abstract  of  a  joint  report 
from  the  Director  of  Contracts  and  himself  regarding  the  distribution  of  work 
between  the  factory  and  the  trade,  the  Secretary  of  State  decided  that  the 
factory  at  Pimlico  should  be  maintained  at  its  full  strength,  which  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  to  be  1,200  women  ;  that  the  employment  of  out-door  hands 
should  cease,  except  in  the  case  of  women  absent  for  their  confinement,  or 
prevented  coming  in  from  other  causes  ;  about  8  per  cent.,  or  96  women,  would 
on  the  average  be  thus  employed  ;  that  extended  employment  should  be  given 
to  the  trade,  but  on  the  condition  that  guarantees  be  given  to  make  up  the 
garments  in  factoiies.  According  to  a  programme  submitted  by  Mr.  Ramsay 
the  wages  for  the  factory  in  1881-82  would  be  60,000  and  for  the  trade, 
21,000  /.  Garments  to  the  amount  of  10,500/.  wages  to  be  given  out  upon  a 
three  years'  agreement,  the  remainder  to  be  contracted  for  specially.  The 
women  employed  in  the  factory  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  work  home." 

10960.  The  date  of  that  is  November  1880  ? 
Yes. 

T0961.  And  the  factory  has  been  conducted  since  then  according  to  that 
M  inute  ? 

That  is  a  question  for  the  Director  of  Clothing  ;  I  am  not  responsible  for  that  ; 
I  am  only  responsible  for  the  contract  part  of  it.  I  can  answer  the  converse, 
as  to  how  the  contracts  have  been  conducted. 

10962.  I  see,  in  answer  to  Question  10398,  you  spoke  about  the  tenders,  and 
you  told  the  Committee  that  all  tenders  went  through  at  least  six  hands  before 
you  see  them,  and  you  added,  "  and  then  they  are  jointly  adjudicated  upon  by 
myself  and  the  Director  of  Clothing."  Can  you  tell  us  who  those  six  hands 
are  ? 

The  tenders  are  opened  by  a  board,  consisting  of  a  gentleman  of  my  office,  a 
representative  of  the  Accountant  General  of  the  Army,  and  a  lower  division 
clerk,  who  records  the  tenders  received  ;  tliey  are  then  scheduled  by  one  clerk; 
the  schedule  is  examined  by  another  ;  they  ai  e  passed  through  the  head  of  the 
subdivision  to  the  head  of  the  division,  and  to  me ;  they  are  then  adjudicated 
upon  by  me  and  the  Director  of  Clothing  conjointly. 

10963.  And  does  every  hand  that  the  tenders  pass  through  minute  remarks? 
No;  a  great  portion  of  that  is  purely  mechanical. 

1 0964.  Then  who  is  the  first  person  who  expresses  the  opinion  that  such- 
and-such  a  tender  should  be  accepted  ? 

The  head  of  the  room  or  the  subdivision. 

10965.  And  who  does  the  tender  go  to  from  him  ? 
To  my  assistant,  the  principal  clerk. 

10966.  And  then  to  whom.' 
To  me. 

10967.  To  you  direct  ? 
To  me  direct. 
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10968.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  head  of  the  room  declares  in 
favour  of  a  certain  tender  that  tender  would  not  be  further  inquired  into  ? 

Yes,  it  would  l^e ;  no  tender  would  be  accepted  without  the  personal  investigation 
of  myself,  and  in  the  case  of  clothing  contracts,  also  the  Director  of  Clothing-,  by 
whom  the  papers  are  passed  before  it  is  settk-d,  and  we  agree  before  the  tender 
is  accepted;  or  else,  if  we  do  not  agree,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  higher 
authority. 

10969.  Does  a  case  of  disagreement  occur  sometimes? 
Very  rarely  indeed. 

10070.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  for  you  that  you  had  had  a  tender  sent  up 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  room,  in  order  that  the  tender 
should  be  accepted  ? 

No  ;  I  invariably  look  into  tenders  myself. 

10971.  You  look  into  the  reasons  why  that  tender  is  recommended  to  be 
accepted,  and  others  not  ? 
Yes. 

10072.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  Question  10400,  with  regard  to  a  contract 
taken  by  Mr.  HoUington,  I  think  it  was.  The  question  is:  "Supposing  this 
has  reference  to  work  given  to  hands  off  the  premises?  "  And  you  say,  "It 
must  have  refei  ence  to  some  past  period,  when  work  was  given  out  from  Pimlico 
to  firms  off  the  premises  ;  "  what  is  that  "^past  period  "  ? 

I  think  that  that  is  not  exactly  the  interpretation  that  my  answer  was  in- 
tended to  bear.  What  I  meant  was  that  it  referred  to  some  period  before  my 
knowledge  ;  not  to  a  period  witliin  my  knowledge,  which  extends  to  twelve 
years  ;  it  has  not  existed  in  my  time. 

10973.  And  you  do  not  know  when  it  was  so  given  out  ? 

I  knov/  this  :  that  before  the  Minute  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  1880,  work  was 
given  to  outside  hands,  because  that  Minute  of  1880  stopped  that ; .  but  beyond 
that  I  have  no  knowledge. 

10974.  I  think  you  said  that  when  a  new  firm  received  an  order,  or  had  its 
tender  accepted,  you  insisted  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  the  goods  being  sent 
in,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  could  make  them  up  to  the  sample  ? 

That  is  the  rule  with  regard  to  all  our  contracts  with  new  firms ;  that  they 
are  only  accepted  for  a  small  portion  of  the  order  in  the  first  place,  with  a  view 
to  see  whether  they  can  work  up  to  our  requirements. 

10975.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  on  that  point  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Price,  which  you  probably  have  in  your  memory,  on  the  question  of  a  contract 
for  discharged  soldiers'  overcoats,  taken  by  Mr.  Hollington  ;  and  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Hollington's  "  passer,"  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  contract  was  executed  at  a 
cheaper  rate  and  of  inferior  material  and  workmanship  than  the  sample  ;  and 
Mr.  Hollington  stated  that  it  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Price  could  have  known 
anything  about  the  sample,  as  that  did  not  come  into  his  department,  and  he 
could  not  have  seen  the  material.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  in  that  case  it 
was  probable  that  what  Mr.  Price  referred  to  was  not  the  sample  of  the  material, 
but  the  specimen  of  the  class  of  goods  they  could  make,  that  were  sent  in  to  you 
before  the  bulk  of  the  order  was  executed  ? 

No ;  there  was  no  such  sample  sent  to  me  at  all.  Any  sample  sent  in  after 
a  contract  is  given  would  be  sent  to  the  Inspection  Branch  of  the  Director  of 
Clothing,  and  the  Inspection  Branch  would  decide,  under  his  orders,  whether  that 
sample  was  good  enough  to  pass,  and  in  fact  to  govern  the  contractor  in 
executing  the  bulk  ;  but  it  would  not  come  to  me.  After  I  have  once  made  a 
contract  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

10976.  It  would  not  come  under  your  notice  at  all  ? 
No. 

10977.  Then  you  cannot  give  us  any  opinion  upon  that  ? 
No,  not  at  all. 

10978.  I  presume 
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10978.  I  presume  Mr.  Ramsay  will  be  able  to  go  into  tliat  matter  ? 
No  doubt. 

10979.  Your  attention  was  called  the  other  clay  to  a  form  which  was  handed 
in  by  Mr.  Armild  White,  and  which  is  referred  to  at  Question  10402.  You 
were  asked,  "  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  form  which  it  is  alleged,  in 
answer  to  Question  1317,  is  given  out  by  the  contractor  to  the  sweater  or  sub- 
contractor, in  the  following  tei'ms  :  '  I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree,  in  the 
event  of  army,  police,  or  i-ailway  clothing  being  entrusted  to  [  residing 
at  [  ],  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  up,  to  hold  myself 
responsible  to  Messrs.  (So-and-So)  for  the  safety  of  the  garments.  ?  "  You 
then  told  the  Committee  that  you  had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  form  or  any 
such  system  ;  have  you  made  any  inquiries  into  that  matter  since  ? 

No ;  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  any  connection  with  anything  that  I 
do.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  at  the  present  moment  all  our 
work  is  done  in  the  factories.  You  see  it  says  "  army,  police,  or  railway 
clothing."  It  may  be  the  old  form  which  was  used  in  the  days  before  our 
Factory  Clause  was  introduced. 

logSo.  If  such  a  form  existed  now,  would  it  not  be  strong  evidence  that  the 
work  was  not  all  done  in  factories? 

It  possibly  may  be  an  old  form  which  survived  the  old  system,  and  which  is- 
still  used  for  police  and  railway  clothing  without  the  word  "army"  having 
been  struck  out.  It  is  evidently  a  general  form  not  connected  specially  with 
our  work. 

10981.  And  have  you  made  no  further  inquiry  into  the  matter  ? 
No,  no  further  inquiry. 

10982.  Do  all  your  contracts  now  contain  the  Factory  Clause  ? 
All  the  contracts  for  clothing. 

10983.  You  said,  in  answer  to  Question  10310,  that  to  the  best  of  your  belief 
the  insertion  of  the  Factory  Clause  abolished  outside  working  ? 

Yes. 

10984.  Have  you  any  way  of  aFcertaining  that  such  is  the  case  ;  that  in  fact 
the  Factory  Clause  is  carried  out  ? 

No,  we  have  no  means  of  inspecting  the  factories  during  the  execution  of  the 
contract ;  we  are  not  laid  out  for  that. 

10985.  Has  anybody  got  any  right  to  inspect  them? 

The  Home  Office  inspectors  visit  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  Factory  Act. 

10986.  It  is  nobody's  duty  to  find  out  whether  the  Factory  Clause  is  carried 
out  in  Government  contracts  ? 

Not  at  present. 

10987.  So  that  your  only  reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  carried  out  is  that 
you  trust  to  the  bonajides  of  the  contractors  ? 

Yes;  and  also  because  in  the  large  quantities  which  they  are  dealing  with  it 
is  more  economical  for  them  to  deal  with  it  all  than  to  give  it  outside. 

309H8.  You  mean  that  they  can  make  it  cheaper  in  the  factories  than  out- 
side ? 

I  think  so. 

10989.  If  that  is  the  case,  what  is  the  object  of  insisting  upon  it  ? 

That  was  insisted  upon  in  order  to  put  Pimlico  and  the  trade  on  exactly  the 
same  footing,  by  forbidding  both  to  employ  outside  hands ;  and  if.  is  also  for 
sanitary  reasons.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  which  guided  us  in  our  first  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  of  State  was  a  sanitary  one  ;  that  it  was  more  healthy 
to  have  the  army  clothing  made  up  in  great  factories  than  to  trust  to  chance. 

10990.  But  your  opinion  is  that  it  can  be  made  up  just  as  cheaply  or  cheaper 
in  the  factories  than  outside  ? 

Yes,  speaking  generally.  Not,  of  course,  confining  myself  to  factories  in 
London  where  little  of  our  work  is  now  done. 
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10991.  So  that  really  the  contractor  would  have  no  object  in  violating  the 
Factory  Clause  ? 

No,  I  think  not. 

10992.  1  think  it  was  on  this  point  that  Mr.  Compton  stated  that  he  had 
made  complaints  of  the  violation  of  the  Factory  Clause  ;  do  you  know  whether 
any  inquiries  have  been  made  into  that  ? 

I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Compton's  evidence  until  the  Blue  Book  was  printed, 
when  I  at  once  wrote  this  letter  to  him  :  "To  Messrs.  Compton  and  Sons.  In 
reference  to  your  Mr.  W.  J.  Compton's  answers  to  Questions  10514,  10526,  and 
1052/  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Sweating 
System,  1  have  to  request  that  you  will  at  once  furnish  such  information  as  will 
enable  me  to  identify  the  conversations  mentioned  in  regard  to  firms  holding 
Government  contracts  for  clothing  which  had  no  factories."  Mr.  Compton  was 
then  abroad  and  did  not  return  until  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  have  received  this 
answer,  dated  the  10th  of  November :  In  reply  to  your  telegram  1  beg  to  say 
that  I  have  only  within  the  last  few  days  returned  from  Egypt,  or  would  have 
communicated  with  you  before  this  with  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  29th 
September.  1  shall  be  glad  to  call  upon  you  if  you  will  make  an  appointment,  to 
explain  any  portion  of  the  evidence  I  gave  before  the  Sweating  Committee,  but  I 
must  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  on  the  subject."  That  appears  to  me  to 
show  that  he  does  not  wish  to  put  on  paper  what  he  alleges  to  be  the  case.  I 
only  got  it  yesterday,  and  therefore  I  have  had  no  time  to  do  anything;  but  if 
I  might  make  a  suggestion  to  your  Lordships,  I  would  ask  that  he  might  be 
called  before  this  Committee  upon  oath,  and  required  to  state  the  approximate 
dates  of  his  conversations,  the  contractors  to  whom  his  reports  referred,  and  the 
official  to  whom  the  information  was  given. 

10993.  He  said  he  had  not  made  a  formal  complaint? 

He  said  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  conversation;  he  does  not  sav  with 
whom. 

10994.  If  his  complaints  were  made  merely  in  the  course  of  conversation,  and 
not  as  formal  complaints,  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  documentary  evidence  of 
them  ? 

There  would  be  no  documentary  evidence.  I  have  not  called  for  documentary 
evidence,  but  for  such  information  as  would  enable  me  to  identify  the  conversa- 
tions :  he  only  alleges  conversations. 

10995.  1  see,  at  Question  10516,  Mr.  Compton  was  asked,  "Then  you  allege 
that  the  War  Department  are,  and  must  have  been,  aware  that  the  Factory 
Clause  was  habitually  violated ?"  and  he  says  "Yes;"  and  you  would  like  to 
suggest  that  he  should  be  asked  these  questions  in  order  to  enable  you  to  find 
out  whether  that  is  true  ? 

Certainly. 

10996.  I  suppose  that,  things  being  equal,  you  naturally  accept  the  lowest 
tender  ? 

Yes. 

10997.  Do  you  compare  it  at  all  with  the  cost  of  clothing  in  tiie  Pimlico 
Factory,  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Yt'S,  that  is  always  known  ;  but  the  great  portion  of  the  factory  i)roduc- 
tion,  Mr.  Ramsay  will  tell  you,  is  not  put  out  to  contract  at  all.  The 
articles  that  we  put  out  to  the  trade  are  what  would  be  known  as  the  ready- 
made  garments ;  a  great  portion  of  the  factory  work  is  in  the  bespoke  depart- 
ment. 

10998.  Do  you  mean  that  the  work  is  different  in  all  cases  ? 

No;  we  have  means  of  comparison,  and  that  comparison  is  always  made. 

10999.  I  mean  could  you  judge,  by  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  factory  at  Pimlico,  what  profit  was  likely  to  be  made  upon  a  tender  sent  in 
to  you  ? 

Certainly ; 
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Certainly ;  the  balance  sheet  of  the  factory  is  publihhed  every  year  with  the 
price  of  each  garnaent  shown  ;  and  that  enables  us  to  judge  whetlicr  the  contract 
is  above  or  below  what  the  articles  could  be  made  for  in  the  factory. 

11 000.  Would  the  consideration  that  the  tender  was  a  great  deal  lower  than 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  factory  affect  you  at  all? 

It  has  not  done  so  hitherto. 

11001.  Your  business,  would  be  in  fact,  simply  to  see  that  the  goods  were 
according  to  sample  and  up  to  standard  ? 

No,  even  that  would  not  be  my  duty  ;  that  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Inspection  Department,  under  the  Director  of  Clothing.  What  we  should  do 
would  be  this :  before  giving  a  new  contract  I  should  acquaint  myself  through 
Mr.  Ramsey  with  the  manner  in  which  the  contractor  had  done  the  last  con- 
tract ;  and  his  execution  of  the  forthcoming  contract  would  be  left  again  to 
the  Inspection  Department. 

11002.  But  you  would  not  object  to  the  contract,  though  on  the  face  of  it 
you  could  see  by  comparison  that  it  could  not  have  been  made,  paying  the 
workers  anything  like  the  wages  paid  in  the  factory  at  Pimlico  ? 

No,  we  have  not  been  able  hitherto  to  reject  on  that  ground. 

11003.  When  you  refer  to  the  contract  having  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled, 
do  you  mean  that  the  Factory  Clause  has  not  been  violated  or  merely  that  the 
goods  have  been  according  to  sample  ? 

That  the  goods  have  been  according  to  sample.  We  see  our  contractors 
frequently;  we  know  where  their  premises  are;  we  know  their  means  of  pro- 
duction, and  there  is  hardly  any  ground  for  suggesting  that  the  Factory  Clause 
is  systematically  evaded. 

i!004.  At  the  same  time  if  you  received  a  very  low  tender  at  a  price  for 
which  the  goods  could  not  be  made  in  a  Government  factory,  would  not  that  be 
evidence  that  those  goods  were  not  made  in  a  factory  ? 

No  ;  our  lowest  tenders  at  the  present  time  are  from  Mr.  Hammond,  who  has 
a  very  nice  factory  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  which  has  been  inspected  on  our 
behalf,  and  which  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest  improvements  ;  this  he  purchased 
at  a  low  price.  His  tenders  are  remarkably  low,  but  he  assures  me  that  his  wages 
are  reasonable,  and  that  the  girls  who  are  working  are  earning  fair  wages. 

11005.  I  ^™  goi^^g  take  a  suppositious  case  ;  that  a  tender  comes  before 
you,  at  a  price  at  which  you  know,  by  comparison  with  the  Government  work, 
it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  Pimlico  Factory  ;  would  you  not  suppose  that 
in  order  to  enable  a  profit  to  be  made  on  that  couti'act  it  must  be  put  outside, 
and  what  is  commonly  called  "sweated,"  and  not  made  in  a  factory  ? 

The  facts  would  lead  to  that  idea  certainly. 

1 1006.  But  you  would  not  reject  a  tender  on  that  account  r 

I  should  make  inquiries.  I  did  make  inquiries  the  other  day-  I  had  a  tender 
for  blue  great  coats  which  was  exceedingly  low,  and  we  inquired  of  the  con- 
tractor how  it  was,  and  how  he  accounted  for  the  low  price.  He  did  not  allege 
that  his  wages  were  going  to  be  liigh,  but  he  said  that  at  all  events  they  would 
be  double  what  the  women  had  been  receiving  in  the  factory  for  shirt-making. 
It  was  a  new  factory  opened  at  Shrewsbury  to  employ  women  who  have  been 
recently  employed  in  the  same  building  at  making  shirts,  which  work  had  come 
to  an  end  ;  and  though  the  price  was  so  low,  the  contractor  assured  us 
that  the  women  would  be  receiving  double  the  wages  that  they  had  been 
getting  for  shirt  making. 

1 1007.  In  fact  if  your  suspicion  was  aroused  by  the  lowness  of  the  tender, 
you  would  make  v/hat  inquiries  lay  in  your  power 

Yes  ;  especially  in  future,  I  shall. 

1  !Oo8.  Boots  are  not  made  at  o,ll,  I  think,  in  any  Government  factory? 
No. 
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1  loug.  Never  have  been  r 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

11010.  How  are  the  tenders  for  boots  sent  in  fo  you  ? 

They  are  generally  the  result  of  j)ublic  advertisement,  and  the  exhibition  of 
patterns  at  the  local  centres,  and  they  take  the  same  line  as  all  other  tenders, 
and  at  the  tinie  of  their  consideration  with  the  Director  of  Clothing  we  have 
before  us  a  full  rejjort  from  the  inspector,  showing  the  way  in  which  each 
contract  for  the  past  year  has  been  carried  out ;  and  then  the  price  ti  ndered 
and  the  character  of  the  contractor  tendering  taken  together,  regulate  the 
decisions  upon  the  contracts  to  be  given. 

1  loii.  k  the  Factory  Clause  inserted  in  those  contracts? 
No. 

1  1012.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  boot 
contracts  as  well  as  in  the  clothing  contracts  ? 

The  hand-sewn  boot  has  for  years,  50  or  GO  years,  at  least  been  made  in  the 
villages  of  the  operatives  in  Northamptonshire.  The  contractor  has  an  agent 
in  each  village  to  whom  he  sends  his  materials,  and  who  collects  the  boots 
when  made,  and  pays  the  men;  a  stated  price  per  pair  is  paid  in  the  trade 
for  making,  which  applies  to  all  the  villages  I  believe.  That  is  an  industry 
which  is  conducted  upon  reasonal)le  principles,  and  it  certainly  would  be 
injudicious  to  bring  the  men  together  into  large  factories;  in  fact  J  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  done ;  it  would  destroy  house  property  and  upset  an 
industry  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  has  existed  for  many  years. 

11013.  What  boots  are  those  ? 

The  first  class  fjreigo  service  hand-sewn  Army  boots. 

1  1014.  And  in  that  case  the  contractor  supplies  the  ni;iterial  ? 

The  contractor  is  responsible  to  us;  he  finds  ever} thing;  he  is  sometimes 
even  the  pro|)rietor  of  ti.e  cottages  in  which  the  workmen  live  ;  he  is  a  master 
of  the  trade,  and  he  has  men  in  certain  villages  ;  each,  contractor  works  in  his 
own  locality  and  does  not  go  very  far  afield  as  a  rule;  hut  in  each  village  or 
group  of  villages  he  has  his  agent,  and  this  agent  represents  him  in  distributing 
the  materials,  and  seeing  that  the  work  is  properly  done,  and  paying  the  actual 
workers. 

I  1015.  Does  the  contractor  find  the  materials  and  send  them  out  to  be  made 
up,  or  does  he  send  the  boot  out  in  a  partially  completed  state  ? 
That  is  a  detail  which  I  cannot  answer. 

11016.  As  that  method  of  carrying  on  the  business  is  satisfactory,  you  think, 
as  I  understand  you,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  interfere  with  it  ? 

Yes. 

11017.  What  (ithei  class  of  Army  boots  are  there? 

There  is  the  machine-made  Army  boot,  of  two  patterns,  and  that  is  par- 
tially made  in  factories  ;  at  Leicester,  for  instance,  it  is  made  in  factories  ; 
but  here,  again,  some  men  have  machines  and  work  in  their  own  houses. 
There  would  be  no  object,  I  think,  in  insisting  upon  those  boots  being  univer- 
sally made  in  factories. 

\  iOk8.  You  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  insist  upon  that? 
Yes,  I  do. 

11019.  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  about  the  rejections  that  take  place  r 
They  are  reported  yearly,  as  I  have  already  informed  your  Lordships  in  a 
statement  which  the  Director  of  Clothing  and  I  have  before  us,  in  deciding 
on  the  contracts.  1  know  about  them  ;  hut  they  are  not  made  under  my 
orders,  they  are  reported  upon  atmually,  and  they  govern  the  department  in 
deciding  on  the  contracts. 

no20.  Do 
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I  1020.  Do  yon  kn<jw  whether  many  rejections  take  place  in  ihi'i  clothing  ? 
That  is  within   my  kno\vled;:e.    There  is  but  little  complaint  al)Out  cloth- 
ing. 

I  1 02 1 .  Are  there  more  rejections  in  tlie  case  of  the  boots  ? 
Yes,  that  is  a  maniifactun  d  article.    Of  course  clothing  is  made  from  our 
cloth. 

1  )022.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  the  rejections  generally  ? 

That  is  stated  on  every  note  given  to  the  contractor.  The  law  is  that  on 
a  rejection  taking  place  a  rejection  note  is  sent  to  the  contractor  specifying 
in  full  detail  every  fault  tbund  with  the  article. 

1 1023.  Can  you  state  generally  what  the  nature  of  the  objection  is  ? 

No  ;  I  think  your  Lordship  had  lietter  get  that  from  the  Director  of  Clothing 
and  the  Inspector.  They  are  not  equal  to  the  standard  pattern  ;  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  is  sufficient  for  me. 

11024.  I  take  it  from  you  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  insertion  of  the  Factory 
Clause  ha*  done  away  with  any  outside  work  in  Government  clothing  contracts ; 
practically  it  is  all  made  in  factories? 

'I  hat  is  my  opinion, 

11025.  And  has  that  made  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
Government ;  has  the  cost  been  enhanced  at  all  by  the  introduction  of  this 
Factory  Clause  ? 

No,  but  it  has  driven  it  into  the  country. 

11026.  I  think  you  were  asked  the  other  day  whether  insisting  upon  Govern- 
ment work  being  made  in  the  factory  may  not  merely  have  the  effect  of  pushing 
other  work  out  of  the  factory,  and  you  said,  that  probably  that  might  be  the 
case  ;  that  is  so  ? 

Yes. 

11027.  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  that  as  far  as  clothing  is  c  mcLM-ned 
at  any  rate  the  work  could  be  as  cheaply  done  in  the  factories  as  outside  ? 

Yes. 

11028.  Or  in  other  words,  that  anything  tending  to  diminish  and  put  a  stop 
to  what  is  called  sweating,  and  to  compel  work  to  be  done  in  factories  would  not 
increase  the  cost  of  production 

Is  your  Lordship  now  talking  about  our  work  ?  isecause  the  reason  for  my 
opinion  that  it  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  our  work  is  because  our  work  is 
of  a  high  standard,  and  work  of  that  character  can  be  done  as  cheaply  in  a 
factory  as  outside  ;  but  if  you  come  to  the  general  run  of  trade  1  am  not  at  all 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion  that  the  inferior  work  which  may  be  d(me  at  hoine 
can  be  as  ciieaply  done  at  factories.  But  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  a 
decided  opinion,  because  it  is  not  a  point  that  I  ain  intimately  acquainted  with. 

1 1029.  You  have  had  a  very  large  experience  of  these  matters;  have  yon  any 
suggestion  you  could  make  to  the  Co)nmittee  as  to  any  possible  legislation  in 
respect  to  the  sweating  system  in  the  clothing  trade;  1  do  not  mean  in  your 
department  but  in  ge:;eral? 

I  have  not  as  yet  considered  the  question,  at  all,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  give  an  off-hami  opinion. 

1  !030.  Lord  Thring.~\  Your  evidence  is  not  quite  clear  about  the  high  or  the 
low  price  ot  work  produced  by  a  factory,  as  compared  with  that  of  work  pro- 
duced outside.  You  said,  in  regard  to  the  high-class  work,  as  1  understand  it, 
that  it  is  as  economical  to  make  it  in  the  factory  as  it  is  to  make  it  by  the 
sweating-  system,  but  with  regard  to  the  low-class  work,  you  think  that  the 
sweating  system  can  make  ir  cheaper,  that  is  the  result,  is  it  not? 

I  did  not  use  the  term  "  sweating  system  "  ;  I  said  outside  and  inside  hands. 

11031.  1  will  adopt  those  words.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  your 
evidence  is  quite  clear  in  the  comparison  that  you  make  between  the  expense  of 
the  factory  work  and  the  outside  work.    You  first  of  all  told  the  Chairman 

(50.)  B  2  that 
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tliat  you  thought  the  factory  work  was  as  economical  as  the  outside  work ;  that 
of  ci.urse  you  must  have  observed  is  contrary  to  what  has  been  proved  before 
us  whicli  is  that  the  sweating  system  work,  tlje  outside  work,  is  cheaper.  Then 
you  correct  thai,  I  understand,  by  saying  that  your  observations  with  regard  to 
the  economy  of  the  factory  work  applied  only  to  first  class-work  ? 
Y(s. 

11031^.  But  that  you  do  think  that  outside  work  may  be  a  cheaper  mode  of 
producing  the  second-class  work;  that  is  the  result  of  your  evidence? 
Yes. 

11033.  Is  not  part  of  your  work  ready-made  clothing?  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  your  clotlnnj^^  was  distinguished  as  better-class  clothing  and  second 
class  ready-made  clothing  ?  • 

I  did  not  use  the  words  "  second  class." 

IT 034.  Is  all  your  work  first-class  clothing,  in  your  opinion? 
All  our  work  is  of  a  good  standard. 

1 1035.  Is  it  all  first-class  ? 

Yes,  in  my  view  ;  but  I  would  rather  adopt  well  known  trade  terms,  and  say 
best,  best,  and  best. 

11036.  Then  you  consider  with  respect  to  all  your  clothing  work  that  it  can 
be  made  as  economically  in  factories  as  it  can  outside  r 

I  might  make  nn  exception  perhaps  in  regard  to  trousers ;  I  believe  trousers 
can  be  made  for  almost  any  price  you  like  to  give  the  sewing  of  trousers; 
but  taking  it  generally  all  round  I  adiiere  to  the  opinion  that  I  have  expressed. 

11037.  Yes;  but  that  amounts  to  this  :  the  Chairman  asked  you,  when  you 
get  a  very  low  tender,  is  not  that  notice  to  you  that  it  must  be  made  by  outside 
work  ?  to  which  yon  replied,  No.  It  appears  to  me,  supposing  you  had  a  tender 
for  tiousers,  if  you  had  a  very  low  price  quoted  tor  them  it  would  necessarily 
follow  thai  it  was  outside  work  ? 

I  (io  not  think  thai  that  necessarily  follows.  You  may  get  a  good  work- 
woman who  will  do  a  good  many  more  pairs  of  trousers  in  a  week  than  another. 
The  reason  why  it  is  as  economical  to  work  in  factories  as  it  is  outside  is  that, 
the  room  in  a  factory  being  hmited,  the  master  will  not  liaveabad  workwoman; 
every  woman  who  occupies  a  position  in  a  factory,  so  I  am  told  by  masters, 
must  be  a  good  hand  or  else  she  does  not  draw  her  weight,  and  out  she  goes. 
Tlierefore,  you  have  a  factory  of  picked  workpeople,  and  those  factories  of 
picked  workpeople  by  their  steadiness  and  ability  to  woi  k,  do  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  garments  to  render  it  as  economical  to  make  them  inside  as  outside. 
Then  when  we  come  to  the  second  or  third  or  fourth  class  work  that  falls 
within  the  ability  of  women  who  would  not  he  received  in  factories. 

1 1038.  And  is  therefore  cheaper? 

Yes,  not  to  mention  that  outside,  there  are  no  prescribed  hours. 

11039.  One  question  about  the  head  of  the  room;  I  did  not  follow  your 
evidence  there.  You  advertise  for  tenders,  and  all  these  tenders  are  opened  in 
the  presence  of  three  officers  ? 

Yes. 

•  1 1040.  And  they  are  all  catalogued,  so  to  speak,  by  one  of  your  clerks  ? 
Yes. 

11041.  Whom  do  they  go  to  next? 

The  clerk  who  examines  the  schedule  which  the  first  clerk  has  made  out. 

1  1042.  But  when  you  speak  of  their  going  to  the  head  of  the  room  is  there 
only  one  head  of  a  room  or  are  there  a  dozen  ? 

As  regards  clothing  contracts,  one  head  of  a  room. 

11043.  Therefore  a  clothing  contract  always  goes  to  one  particular  gentle- 
man ? 
Yes. 

1 1044.  And 
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1 1044.  And  he  investigates  those  tenders  ;  reads  them  all  through  ? 
Yes. 

11045.  And  what  means  has  he  of  investigating-  either  the  nature  of  the 
tender,  or  whether  the  work  is  well  or  ill  done  ;  or  what  means  has  he  of 
giving  an  opinion  on  that  tender? 

He  is  a  man  of  some  experience ;  an  acting  principal  in  the  War  Office  of 
long  service. 

1 1 046.  But  whom  does  he  inquire  of  ? 
On  what  particular  points  do  you  mean  ? 

11047.  Supposing  you  give  me  a  tender,  I  should  immediately  inquire  of  a 
number  of  people  what  is  the  character  of  the  contractor ;  I  should  then 
endeavour  to  find  out  what  sort  of  work  his  work  was ;  what  power  has  the 
head  of  a  room  to  conduct  any  investigation  of  that  kind  ? 

He  keeps  a  book  containing  the  characters  of  all  the  contractors  with  whom 
he  deals. 

11048.  And  where  does  he  derive  that  information  ? 

He  enters  in  that  book  from  time  to  time  the  reports  received  from  the 
Director  of  Clothing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  work  has  been  done. 

1 1049.  And,  in  fact,  all  the  information  comes  from  the  Director  of  Clothing  r 
All  the  information  as  regards  the  mode  in  which  a  contract  has  been  carried 

out. 

1  !0.50.  But  the  character  of  the  contractor,  how  is  that  ascertained  ? 
The  character  of  the  contractor  I  ascertain  myself. 

110.51.  How  do  you  ascertain  it  ? 

Before  any  contractor  is  noted  on  my  books  he  has  to  refer  me  to  two  or  three 
firms  of  eminence  who  have  known  him  for  some  time,  and  probably  to  his 
bankers,  it  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  his  financial  standing,  from  whom  inquiries 
are  made  as  to  his  position,  and  he  is  only  noted  in  the  event  of  the  result  of 
those  inquiries  being  satisfactory. 

1 1 052.  Of  course  there  are  two  points  ;  there  is  the  character  of  the  work,  and 
there  is  the  character  of  the  contractor  ;  1  understand  that  with  respect  to  the 
characier  of  the  work,  where  a  man  has  been  previously  employed,  the  source 
of  all  that  information  is  the  Director  of  Clothing  ? 

Yes. 

11053.  Therefore,  the  head  of  the  room  simply  finds  out  whether,  or  not, 
that  particular  work  comes  within  a  particular  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment, or  Director  of  Clothing  ? 

A  particular  notation  in  his  book. 

11054.  1'hen  I  understand  that  the  whole  of  the  information  relating  to  the 
character  of  the  contracter  is  derived  through  yourself  in  the  way  you  have 
described  r 

Yes. 

1 1055.  Therefore,  in  effect,  the  Director  of  Clothing  and  yourself  are  the  real 
sources  of  information  r 

Absolutely. 

11056.  Earl  of  J)erbi/.]  You  have  spoke  of  the  acceptance  of  a  contract 
depending  partly  on  price ;  that  we  understand ;  and  partly  also  on  the 
character  of  the  contractor ;  but  I  did  not  quite  gather  from  what  you  said 
what  that  word  character  referred  to ;  do  you  mean  the  character  of  the  work 
he  turns  out,  or  his  character  as  a  good  employer,  or  his  financial  position,  or 
what  ? 

It  would  principally  be  the  character  of  the  work  he  turns  out. 

11057.  You  do  not  go  into  the  question  of  preferring  one  individual  to 
another,  I  suppose  ? 

Unless  their  tenders  are  for  an  equal  price  ;  then  we  should  have  to  decide. 
(50.)  B  3  If 
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If  they  are  of  equal  price  then  we  should  take  the  standing  of  the  contractor, 
no  doubt,  into  consideration.  , 

11058.  Lord  Monkswell.l  How  do  you  know  that  all  the  tenders  come  before 
you  r 

Because  the  names  of  those  \\  ho  tender  are  taken  down  at  the  time  the  ten- 
ders are  opened  by  the  lower  division  clerk,  and  each  tender  bears  the  initials 
oi  two  gentlemen  who  open  them. 

1 1059.  Then  the  lower  division  clerk  has  no  means  of  passing  over  a  tender? 
The  tenders  are  opened  in  my  presence,  and  when  they  are  opened  and  put 

in  order  they  are  entered,  and  after  being  entered  they  are  then  read  out  and  the 
actual  tenders  compared  with  the  book.  This  book  shows  the  numbers  of  ten- 
ders for  each  service  received,  and  is  initiated  by  the  Board. 

11060.  So  that  without  your  knowledge  it  would  be  quite  impossible  that  any 
tender  should  be  passed  over  ? 

Ves,  quite. 

11061.  You  have  told  us  that  a  contractor  assured  you  that  wages  were  good 
in  his  factory;  what  evidence  did  he  bring  as  to  his  wages  ;  did  he  show  the 
wages  book,  or  what  means  did  you  take  to  ascertain  the  fact  ? 

I  did  not  take  any  means  to  ascertain  the  fact;  I  do  not  think  I  can  in  any 
way  he  made  responsible  for  the  wages  a  contractor  pays  inside  his  factory ; 
1  took  his  word  for  it. 

11062.  If  a  contractor  comes  and  tells  you  that  the  wages  are  good  in  his 
factory,  you  con-ider  that  sufficient  ? 

I  think  it  is  as  far  as  I  can  go  at  the  present  momen*. 

11063.  And  when  tlie  other  contractor  assured  you  that  the  women  got 
double  the  wapes  that  they  got  for  shirt-making,  you  did  not  ask  him  anything 
else  or  what  he  founded  his  opinion  upon,  but  simply  took  his  statement  ? 

Yes ;  he  did  tell  us  what  they  get ;  he  said  that  they  get  12  s.  per  week. 

11064.  In  his  factory  r 

Yes, 

1 1065.  Did  he  tell  you  the  Hours  they  worked  for  those  wages  ? 
They  are  under  the  Factory  Act. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  GEORGE  DALHOUSIE  RAMSAY,  cb.,  having  been  re-called ; 
is  further  Examined,  as  follows : 

1 1066.  Chairman.^  Is  any  work  now  put  out  from  the  Pimlico  Factory  to  be 
done  outside  by  the  hands  employed  ? 

Yes.  When  Mr.  Childers  gave  the  decision  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
people  to  be  employed  in  the  factory,  we  then  had  a  considerable  number  of 
out-door  hands,  and  those  out-door  hands  had  been  employed  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  he  ilecided  that  they  should  die  out,  that  we  should  not  take  on 
any  more,  but  tiiat  we  should  only  continue  to  give  employment  to  those  who 
were  (-n  the  books;  and  at  this  piesent  moment  we  have  got  90  employed. 

11067.  Di.l  I  rightly  understand  you  by  out-door  hands  to  mean  hands  not 
employed  at  all  in  the  factory  ? 

Not  employed  in  the  factory  at  all.  They  come  to  the  factory  once  a  week, 
and  they  receive  their  work  which  is  <:iven  to  ihem  by  the  viewer,  and  then  they 
bring  the  work  back  and  are  paid  for  it. 

11068.  And  that  is  a  process  which  is  gradually  dying  out? 

Yes.  Then  we  have  another  class  of  out-(l(jor  vvoi  kers,  of  whom  there  are  27  ; 
the>e  are  women  who  are  out  for  confinement.  We  compel  these  women  to  leave 
the  factory  a  certain  time  before  and  to  come  back  a  certain  time  after  their 
confinement,  but  as  it  was  considered   a   great  hardship  that   they  should 

be 
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be  deprived  entirely  of  their  work,  we  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  work  to 
do  at  their  homes;  and  at  this  present  moment  there  are  2/  of  those  women. 
Out  of  those  27  there  are,  perhaps,  three  (  r  four  that  are  exceptional  cases, 
that  is  to  say,  cases  of  women  who  have  been  empli;yed  for  a  long  time,  who 
are  infirm,  aud  who  can  do  very  litile  work,  and  we  give  them  that  little  work 
simply  to  save  them  from  going  into  the  workhouse. 

11069.  Then  1  understand  that  it  is  only  in  these  two  cases,  of  about  30 
women  who  are  employed  in  the  factory  ami  your  90  regular  out-door  hands,  a 
number  which  is  diminishing,  of  course,  that  any  work  is  put  out? 

No  work  is  put  out  besides  those,  and  1  may  add  that  some  of  those  90  are 
men. 

11070.  And,  I  presume,  the  amount  put  out  in  each  case  is  calculated  with  a 
view  to  what  the  worker  can  do  ? 

Yes. 

1 1071.  You  do  not  give  them  more  than  they  can  do  ? 
No,  we  do  nor. 

1 1072.  So  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  put  out  to  somebody  else  by  them  ? 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.    They  do  the  work  among  themselves  in  their  famiUes, 

but  i  do  not  think  ihey  put  it  out ;  in  fact,  this  year  I  made  an  inquiry  into  that; 
I  sent  a  man  round  to  ascertain  whether  they  really  did  the  work,  and  I  found 
that  in  all  eases  there  were  three  and  four  of  the  family,  and  they  did  the  work 
between  them. 

11073.  you  are  satisfied,  in  fact,  that  the  work  is  not  put  out  by  them 
for  anybody  else  to  do  ? 

Yes. 

11074.  hat  was  the  object  of  discontinuing  giving  out  work  to  out-door 
hands  ? 

The  main  object  was  to  provide  against  infectious  disease,  and  also  to  provide 
ugainst  the  sub-letting. 

11075.  But  the  principal  object  was  the  avoidance  of  disease  ? 
Yes. 

\\0']t\  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  factory? 
In  the  factory  tbey  vary  from  150  to  200  men. 

I  1077.  And  what  are  their  duties  ? 

They  are  employed  as  cutters,  as  viewers,  and  as  labourers. 

11078.  What  do  you  mean  by  labourers? 
Men  who  carry  about  the  clothing. 

1 1079.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  women  ? 
All  the  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  women. 

11080.  Has  it  always  been  the  case,  according  to  your  recollection  of  the 
factory,  that  women  have  been  employed  so  largely  ? 

The  factory  commenced  about  the  year  1860.  It  was  then  a  very  small 
establishment  indeed,  and  the  clothing  was  made  only  for  the  five  battalions  of 
Foot  Guards.  Wljen  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  he  took  a  great  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  philanthropy  and 
clothing-,  and  he  decided  to  erect  a  large  factory  at  Pimlico  in  order  to  give  the 
work  direct  to  the  women,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  do  away  with  that  which 
your  Lordships  are  now  inquiring  into,  the  sweating  system. 

1 1081.  And  do  you  think  that  the  work  is  as  well  performed  by  women  as  it 
can  be  by  men  ? 

In  some  cases,  better. 

I I  082.  I  understand  that  they  do  the  whole  work  ? 

They  do  the  whole  work  ;  the  ironing,  the  pressing,  and  the  whole  work  is 
done  by  women. 

(50.)  B  A  11083. 
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1 1083.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Nepean  in  his  opinion,  that  the  Factory  Clause 
is  not  violated,  or  not  generally  violated,  as  regards  contract  work  ? 

I  cannot  say  that,  because  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Factory  Clause  is  carried  out.  All  that  we  do  is,  that  before  a  contract  is 
accepted  from  a  contractor,  we  inspect  his  premises,  and  see  that  lie  has  a 
factory,  and  that  he  has  the  means  of  doing  what  he  undertakes  to  do  ;  but 
beyond  that  we  do  not  follow  it  up.  We  do  not  have  casual  inspections  to  see 
whether  the  clause  of  the  Factory  Act  is  carried  out,  and  I  hardly  see  how  it  is 
possible  to  have  that. 

11084.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nobody's  business  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
carried  out  or  not  ? 

It  is  nobody's  business  to  see  that  tl)e  clause  is  really  carried  out. 

11085.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  made  to  you  of  the  violation  of  the 
clause  r 

A¥e  had  one  complaint  of  a  contractor,  who  took  a  contract,  and  had  his 
clothing-  made  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  and  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the 
clothing  was  not  made  in  the  factory,  but  that  it  was  given  to  people  outside. 
I  sent  an  inspector  down  to  inquire  into  it,  and  he  found  that  it  was  the  case, 
that  the  clothing  was  not  made  in  the  factory,  but  that  it  was  made  in  the 
villages  by  the  people  who  were  living  there.  That  is  the  only  instance 
I  have  known. 

11086.  Has  Mr.  Compton  ever  made  any  complaint  to  you,  formal  or 
informal,  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Coiupton  did,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  one  day  say  to  me :  "  I 
beheve  that  your  Factory  Clause  is  violated  "  ;  but  he  did  not  mention  the 
name  ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  evidence  given  before  your  Lordships'  Committee 
that  the  inquiry  was  made  at  Bury  8t.  Edmunds. 

11087.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  can  be  as  cheaply  made  up  in  a  factory  as 
outside  ? 

No  ;  it  cannot  be  made  as  cheaply  in  the  factory  as  outside,  because  in  the 
first  plac?  you  must  recollect  that  outside  lower  wages  are  given  and  longer 
hours  employed. 

1 1088.  Then,  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr,  Nepean  on  that  point  ? 

No,  I  do  not.  1  think  you  will  find  (my  experience  is  to  that  efi'ect)  that  in 
former  da}  s,  when  w  e  were  not  so  very  strict  as  to  the  acceptance  of  tenders, 
the  Jew  sweater  alwa\s  beat  the  factories  in  the  tenders. 

1 1089.  Then  there  would  be  an  inducement,  or  there  is  an  inducement,  to  a 
contractor  to  violate  the  Factory  Clause  ? 

Yes  ;  there  certainly  is. 

iiogo.  And  there  is  practically  no  May  of  finding  out  whether  he  does  or 
does  noty 

I  think  not,  unless  you  had  a  staff  of  inspectors  and  followed  up  every 
garment. 

11091.  How  did  you  manage  in  the  case  you  referred  to  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds ;  you  said  you  sent  an  inspector  down ;  how  did  he  ascertain  whether 
the  clause  was  being  violated  ? 

He  went  down  and  saw  where  the  work  was  being  done. 

11092.  He  traced  the  absolute  material? 
Yes. 

11093.  And  that,  you  think,  is  the  only  uay  in  which  it  can  be  ascertained 
whether  the  clause  is  violated  or  not  ? 

That  is  the  oidy  way. 

11094.  How  many  hands  do  the  clothing  and  the  boots  go  through  before 
they  leave  the  factory  ? 

The  boots  do  not  come  to  the  factory  at  all,  because  we  do  not  make  boots  in 
the  factory ;  the  boots  are  all  obtained  from  the  trade,  and  they  are  delivered  in 
the  Inspection  Department. 

One 
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1 1095.  The  Inspection  Department  of  the  War  Office,  do  you  mean  ? 

No  ;  the  Inspection  Department  of  Pimlioo.  I  may  say  that  the  Pimh'co 
estabHsIiment  consists  of  three  distinct  departments.  It  consists  of  the  Inspec- 
tion Department,  where  the  goods  that  come  from  the  contractors  are  all 
inspected  ;  the  Store  Department,  where  they  are  all  stored  and  issued  ;  and 
the  Factory,  where  the  clothing  is  made.  When  the  boots  come  in  they  are  first 
of  all  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  viewer,  and  the  viewer  examines  those 
boots  and  compares  them  with  the  sealed  pattern,  and  throws  out  any  that  he 
considers  ought  to  be  rejected.  His  work  is  then  overlooked  by  the  inspector, 
and  the  inspector  finally  decides  as  to  what  boots  shall  be  accepted  and  what 
boots  shall  be  rejected. 

11090.  Is  there  one  inspector  in  the  Inspection  Department  ? 
One  inspector  of  boots,  one  inspector  of  cloth,  and  an  assistant  inspector  ;  and 
one  inspector  of  hosiery  and  Manchester  goods  and  cutlery. 

11097.  How  many  viewers  are  there  r 
There  are  about  30  viewers, 

1109S.  Then  take  the  question  of  boots,  as  you  have  mentioned  it;  the 
process  is  that  a  viewer  sees  the  hoots  nnd  passes  them,  and  then  tiiat  goes  up 
to  the  inspector  ? 

It  goes  up  to  the  inspector, 

I  1099.  And  if  he  passes  them  that  is  an  end  of  the  matter  ? 

Then  they  are  accepted.  But  I  may  add,  that  when  the  boot  is  passed,  the 
number  of  the  viewer  who  actually  manipulates  the  boot  is  stamped  in  the 
inside  of  the  boot;  so  that  in  the  case  of  ary  complaint  coming  from  the 
Army  from  any  quarter  of  the  world,  the  report  contains  the  number  of 
the  vie  w  er  on  the  boots,  so  that  we  know  at  once  who  examined  those  boots. 

II  ico.  And  in  the  case  of  a  viewer  rejecting  them,  has  he  got  to  report  that 
to  the  inspector  ? 

He  has  to  report  it  to  the  inspector,  because  the  inspector  signs  the  inspection 
note,  which  is  the  notification  to  the  contractor  that  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
goods  have  been  accepted,  and  a  certain  proportion  rejected. 

11101.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  have  been  a  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  rejections  in  the  case  of  boots  than  in  the  case  of  clothing  ? 

There  have  been  very  large  rejections  of  boots  within  this  last  12  or  18 
months. 

1 1 102.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

1  account  for  it  as  being  due  to  the  system  at  present  adopted  in  tanning 
leather ;  that  the  old  principle  of  tanning  leather  with  oak  bat  k  is  going  out, 
and  various  chemical  processes  are  being  used,  ^\hereby  the  tanning  is  done 
much  quicker  and  has  the  same  effect  as  the  oak  bark,  but  still  is  very  inferior ; 
and  the  large  rejections  of  boots  have  been  mainly  on  account  of"  the  quality  of 
the  leather  and  the  tanning  rather  than  the  workmanship. 

11103.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  boots  in  general  are 
made  in  a  factory,  or  are  what  may  be  called  sweated  articles? 

We  all  know  that  the  boots  as  a  rule  are  not  made  in  factories ;  the  hand- 
sewn  boots  are  almost  all  made  in  Northamptonshire  in  the  villages,  in  cottages; 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  machine-made  boots  also;  because  if  a  man  can 
get  a  machine  he  has  the  leather  delivered  to  him  cut  out,  the  uppers  and  the 
soles,  and  he  has  a  machine  and  puts  them  together. 

11104^  The  cause  of  the  increased  rejections,  you  think,  is  not  any  change 
in  the  way  in  whith  the  trade  is  carried  on,  but  is  merely  the  result  of  the 
change  in  the  way  in  which  the  leather  is  tanned  ? 

I  think  so.  Uhere  fire  rejections  for  bad  workmanship,  as  of  course  there 
always  will  be ;  but  the  large  amount  of  rejections  are  on  account  of  inferior 
leather. 
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1 1 T05.  Is  the  clothing  inspected  by  a  viewer  and  inspector  ? 
Yes,  the  clothing  from  the  trade. 

1 1  1 06.  It  passes  through  two  hands  ? 
Yes. 

1 11 07.  And  that  is  marked  in  the  same  way  as  the  boots,  is  it  ? 
Yes,  it  is. 

11108.  Then  if  a  complaint  is  made  of  clothing,  you  would  be  able  to 
trace  it  to  the  inspector  or  viewer? 

We  should,  but  we  do  not  attribute  such  great  importance  to  the  clothing- 
as  to  the  boots,  because  the  inspection  of  clothing  is  for  mere  tailorino- ;  all 
the  materials  have  been  inspected  before,  because  the  materials  have  been 
issued  to  the  contractor  by  us;  therefore  the  inspection  of  made-up  clothing, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  simply  an  inspection  for  tailoring. 

11109.  Do  you  consider  that  sufficient  check  is  exercised  by  the  inspector 
over  the  viewers  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  what  has  been  suggested  before 
the  Committee,  viz.,  favouritism  or  bribery  occurring  in  getting  inferior  goods 
passed  ? 

That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  We  use  every  possible  precaution, 
and  we  stand  as  it  were  between  two  fires.  If  inferior  goods  were  sent  in  the 
Army  would  soon  complain,  and  we  should  hear  of  it.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  inspection  is  too  severe,  we  should  hear  of  it  from  the  contractor. 

Ml  10.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  number  of  complaints  arising  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers  using  the  goods  is  sufficient  indication  that  the  inspection 
is  satisfactory  ? 

I  think  it  is  very  strong  evidence  that  the  inspection  is  satisfactory  if  there 
are  few  complaints  from  the  Army ;  and  there  are  very  few  complaints  from 
the  Army. 

I I  111.  You  say  that  you  do  not  get  many  complaints  ? 
Very  few. 

III  12.  What  would  you  call  "  very  few  "  ? 

I  may  say  that  the  rejjorts  come  in  annually  every  year,  and  the  reports 
have  come  in  for  the  year  1887-88,  and  out  of  3,500  reports,  from  neaily 
all  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  only  about  140  complaints  of  a  serious  nature. 

11113.  Do  they  refer  to  clothing,  or  to  boots  r 

Clothing  altogether.  I  may  add,  also,  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
complaints  arise  from  the  boots,  because  Ave  have  been  introducing  machine-made 
boots  lately,  and  the  Army  do  not  like  the  machine-made  boots.  They  say 
(aiid  I  daresay  there  is  a  grtat  deal  of  truth  in  the  complaint)  that  there  is  a 
want  of  flexibility  in  the  sole,  that  rhe  sole  is  too  rigid,  and  that  thereiore  a 
man's  feet  do  not  feel  comfortable  in  the  machine-made  boots.  But  we  are 
gradually  getting  over  that  difficult}^,  and  the  complaints  under  that  head  are 
decreasing  every  year. 

11114.  I  he  clothing  is  partly  made  up  in  your  factory,  and  partly  made  up 
by  contractors,  and  partly  made  up  by  regiments? 

Yes. 

11115.  Would  you  explain  how  it  is  made  up  by  regiments  ? 

First  of  all,  the  cavalry  did  make  all  their  own  clothing  until  last  year.  For 
purposes  of  mobilisation,  it  was  decided  that  the  clothing  of  the  seven  regiments 
of  cavalry  in  the  First  Army  Corps  should  all  be  made  at  Pimhco,  so  that  it 
should  be  ready  for  them  in  case  they  were  ordered  abroad;  but  with  all  the 
other  regiments  of  cavalry  the  material  is  issued  from  Pimlico,  and  an  allowance 
is  made  per  garment,  and  the  clothing  is  made  by  a  master  tailor  in  the  town 
where  the  cavalry  regiment  may  be  quartered. 

11116.  You  send  out  the  material  ? 
We  send  out  the  material. 

11117.  And  a  master  tailor,  not  a  military  master  tailor? 

No,  he  is  a  civilian  master  tailor.  1  n  1 8.  Makes 
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11118.  Makes  up  the  clothing  ? 

He  makes  up  the  clothing,  and  receives  an  allowance,  which  is  fixed  at  so 
much  per  garment. 

I  1119.  Then  who  had  the  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  that  clothing  ? 
That  goes  through  the  same  process  as  the  rest  of  the  clothing  in  the  Army. 

When  the  clothing  is  issued  from  Pimlico  for  a  regiment,  an  officer  of  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Department  attends,  and  he  selects  a  sample  from  the 
supply,  and  compares  that  sample  with  the  standard  pattern.  If  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  sample  is  equal  to  the  standard  pattern,  he  seals  it,  antt  11  \i>  sent  to 
the  regiment ;  and  when  the  whole  supply  arrives  at  the  regiment,  a  Board  of 
Officv  rs  is  assembled,  and  they  examine  the  supply,  and  repori  whether  in  their 
opinion  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  sample  which  was  sealed  by  the  Quarter- 
master General's  Officer.  In  like  manner  with  regard  to  the  cavalry;  the 
materials  are  examined  by  a  Board  of  Officers  and  compared  with  the  sample ; 
but  when  the  clothing  ia  made  up  the  inspection  is  entirely  regimental. 

1]  120.  And  the  master  tailor  can  get  the  clothing  made  ujj  where  he  pleases, 
and  how  he  pleases  ? 

How  he  pleases,  of  course  under  the  supervision  of  the  commanding  officer. 

11121.  Does  the  commanding  officer  exercise  any  supervision  over  the  master 
tailor  ? 

Yes. 

11122.  Of  what  kind  ? 

He  exercises  the  only  supervision  that  he  c;jn;  he  takes  care  to  see  that  the 
clothing  is  properly  made,  and  that  it  is  made  to  his  satisfaction  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  commanding  officer  interferes  much  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
master  tailor  obtains  his  labour  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  allovr  a  master  tailor  Q  s. 
or  7  s.  for  making  a  garment,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  commanding  officer 
takes  care  to  ascertain  whether  the  master  tailor  pays  that  Qs.  ov  7  s.  to  the 
operative  who  makes  the  clothing. 

11 1  23.  It  would  not  be  his  duty  to  do  so,  would  it  ? 
No,  it  would  not. 

I I  1  24.  Would  it  be  his  duty  to  see  that  the  clothing  was  made  up,  subject 
to  proper  sanitary  conditions  ? 

Yes,  and  also  to  see  that  the  clothing  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  pattern 
sealed  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

11125.  Lord  Thring.']  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  commanding  olficer  to  see 
that  the  master  tailor  or  persons  employed  by  the  master  tailor  make  it  up  in 
clean  shops  or  places  properly  adapted  for  the  work  ? 

The  master  tailor's  clothing  is  all  made  in  the  barracks,  and  he  employs 
civilian  labour. 

11126.  Chairman^  I  asked  you  just  now  whether  the  master  tailor  could 
make  up  the  clothing  where  he  pleased  or  how  he  pleased,  and  I  thought  you 
answered  yes  r 

I  ought  to  have  slated  that  the  clothing  was  made  up  in  the  barracks,  and 
that  the  master  tailor  engages  civilians,  who  work  in  the  barracks. 

11127.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  all  made  up  in  the  barracks,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  commanding  officer? 

Yes, 

11128.  That  applies  only  to  the  cavalry  ? 
That  only  applies  to  the  cavalry. 

11129.  No  clothing  is  made  up  regimentally  except  in  the  cavalry  r 

Yes,  there  is  other  clothing  made  regimentally;  for  instance,  in  a  regiment 
of  infantry  there  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  odd-sized  men  who  cannot 
be  fitted,  and  for  that  purpose  we  allow  10  per  cent,  of  the  clothing  of  a  regiment 
to  be  made  at  the  regiment. 

(^50.)  c  2  11130.  Then 
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I I  130.  Then  in  the  case  of  an  infantry  regiment,  I  presume  it  is  made  in  the 
same  way  r 

No ;  the  infantry  regiments  have  got  mihtary  master  tailors,  because  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  titting  to  do.  They  have  a  military  master  tailor  who  is 
borne  on  tiie  strengti^  of  the  regiment  as  a  serjeant  master  tailor. 

11131.  Does  he  employ  civilian  labour  ? 

He  employs  civilian  labour  i!  he  cannot  get  military  labour. 

11132.  But  he  is  supposed  to  employ  military  labour  if  he  can  get  it  ? 
Yes,  if  he  can  get  military  labour. 

1 1 133.  Does  he  give  out  the  work,  do  you  know,  to  soldiers'  uives  to  do  .•' 

1  do  not  know  wluther  he  does,  but  I  should  think  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  soldiers'  wives  are  employed.  But  with  regard  to  soldiers'  v\ives,  we  give 
them  emplo\ ment  to  a  large  extent,  because  all  the  shirts  lor  the  Army  are 
made  in  the  different  garrison  towns  l^y  the  soldiers'  wives  and  children,  and  we 
issue  the  materials.  The  material  is  issued  to  them,  and  an  allowance  of  8^  d. 
is  made  for  each  shirt. 

J 1 134.  Flannel  shirts  ? 

AW  flannel  (or  the  Army,  and  cotton  for  the  militia;  flannel  and  cotton. 

11135.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  know  how  that  price  \vould  compare  with  the 
price  paid  to  workers  throughout  the  trade  generally? 

It  is  a  much  larger  price.  We  calculate  that  the  8|  (I.  which  is  allowed  will 
admit  of  the  worker  getting  about  7\  d.  a  sliirt. 

1 1 136.  In  the  case  of  contracts  you  ke(  p  a  sample  both  for  material  and  for 
workmanship  in  the  factory  .- 

We  have  standard  patterns. 

1 1 1 37.  And  then  the  contractor  submits  a  sample  of  the  cloth  he  is  going  to  use? 
No,  not  always.     In  most  of  our  contracts  we  have  st  indard  patterns,  and 

when  tende-rs  are  issued  each  contractor  who  wishes  to  tender  conies  to  the 
Pattern  Room  at  Pimlico_.  and  there  lie  sees  the  pattern  and  the  specification. 

I I I  3S.  Do  you  mean  the  pattern  of  the  cloth  ? 

The  pattern  of  the  cloth,  or  of  the  boot,  or  helmet,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
He  sees  the  pattern  and  the  specification,  l)ut  of  course  a  new  contractor,  and 
even  a  careful  contractor,  will  always  send  in  as  his  first  (ielivery  what  he  would 
call  a  S'.iniple  delivery,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  wishes  to  see  whether  his  first 
supply  of  goods  will  be  approved  before  he  proceeds  to  manufacture  the  bulk. 

1 1 139.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  he  has  to  submit  a  tample  of  the  cloth  he  is 
going  to  use  for  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  up  to  your  pattern.  Take  the  case 
of  discharged  soldiers'  overcoats  ? 

Yes  ;  in  the  case  of  discharged  soldiers'  great  coats,  he  had  to  submit, 
with  his  tender,  samples  of  the  materials,  both  cloth  and  linings;  lie  may  also 
have  sent  in  a  made-up  coai,  but  this  would  in  no  way  influence  the  contract, 
which  would  be  governed  entirely,  for  materials,  by  the  samples  submitted  with 
the  tender,  and  for  make  and  shape  by  the  standard  pattern  great-coat. 

11140.  As  I  understood  from  your  former  evidence,  the  sample  coat  might 
be  a  very  superior  article  to  the  article  produced? 

Yes. 

1 1 141.  It  is  merely  to  show  the  shape  and  make  ? 
Yes. 

1  1  142.  Then  in  the  case  of  its  being  the  first  contract,  is  it  the  custom  to 
send  in,  or  do  you  insist  upon  the  man  sending  in  a  certain  number  of  garments 
made  up  before  he  makes  uj)  the  whole  bulk  ? 

No,  we  do  not  insist  upon  tliat  at  all ;  it  is  done  for  the  contractor's  con- 
venience. 

1 1 143.  How  is  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  contractor  ? 

Supposing  a  contractor,  we  will  say,  has  a  large  contract  for  cloth,  say  for 
50,000  yards  of  a  particular  description  of  cloth,  he  will  naturally,  for  his  own 

protection, 
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protection,  send  in  what  is  called  in  the  trade  one  piece  out  of  his  loom,  and  he 
will  send  that  in  as  a  first  delivery,  and  if  that  first  delivery  is  apiM  oved,  he  will 
then  proceed  to  manufacture  the  bulk. 

11144.  Take  the  case  of  the  discharged  soldiers'  great  coats.  A  man,  we 
will  say,  offers  for  a  contract,  and  you  accept  his  contract,  which  is  the  fir?t  he 
has  m;ide ;  would  you  not  insist  on  his  sending  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
coats  before  sending  in  the  whole  bulk  of  the  contract  ? 

That  was  a  special  contract,  where  the  contractor  was  required  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract  to  send  in  samples  of  the  materials  with  his  tender. 

11145.  Do  you  not  generally  insist  upon  that  in  the  case  of  a  first  contract, 
upon  a  jiortion  of  the  order  being  seni  in  before  the  whole  ? 

It  is  no  portion  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  insist  that  a  supply  should 
come  in  first ;  but  I  may  say  that,  practically,  it  is  always  done. 

11 146.  It  has  been  mentioned,  as  you  are  aware,  before  the  Committee  that 
in  the  case  of  these  great  coats  for  discharged  soldiers,  the  bulk  of  the  contiact 
was  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  sample 

Ye.-i,  I  am  aware  that  that  was  stated. 

1 !  147.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  case  alluded  to  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
not  a  sample  of  material,  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  contract,  was  sent  in 
first  ? 

No;  I  think  with  regard  to  that  particular  contract  of  great  coats  for  dis- 
charged soldiers,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  evidence  given,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  contractor  had  sent  in  inferior  coats  to  the  samples  which  guided  bis 
contract. 

1  1148.  Inferior  coats  to  his  samples.^ 
Yes. 

11 149.  Would  not  that  mean  that  the  bulk  vv^as  inferior  to  the  portion  that 
the  contractor  sent  in  first  to  see  whether  he  was  carrying  out  the  contract 
satisfactorily  ? 

That  might  be  the  allegation,  that  the  bulk  was  inferior. 

11150.  The  allegation  is  that  the  bulk  was  inferior  to  the  sample  ? 
Yes,  that  is  the  allegation. 

11151.  And  with  reference  to  that,  Mr.  Hollington  practically  said  it  was 
impossible,  because  the  passer  could  not  have  seen  the  sample  which  he  sent  in; 
that  is  to  say,  the  sample  of  cloth ;  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  is,  whether  it  is 
not  probable  that  what  the  witness,  Price,  alluded  to  as  a  sample,  was  not  a 
sample  of  cloth,  but  a  specimen,  a  certain  number  of  coats,  the  first  p.irt  of  a 
contract  sent  in  before  the  whole  of  the  contract  is  delivered,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  a  first  contract. 

It  might  have  been. 

11 152.  Do  you  know  the  particular  contract  for  these  goods  ? 
Yes. 

11153.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  the  first  contract  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Hollington  ? 

No,  it  was  the  first  contract  for  that  particular  article,  but  it  was  not  the  first 
contract  that  that  firm  had  undertaken,  because  Hollinoton's  firm  had  bought 
up  the  business  of  an  old  firm  which  ha  i  made  that  clothing  already. 

11154.  But  it  was  the  first  contract  for  that  particular  article  by  that  parti- 
cular firm  ? 

Yes. 

11155.  And  is  it  not  probable  in  that  case  that  they  sent  in  a  certain  number 
of  these  overcoats  before  sending  in  the  whole  bulk  } 

If  they  sent  in  a  certain  number  of  those  overcoats,  and  if  that  number  were 
not  equal  to  the  samples  of  materials  by  which  they  took  the  contract,  and 
to  the  standard  pattern  coat  for  workmanship,  the  couts  would  be  rejected. 

(50.)  c  3  11 156.  I  do 
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1 1  156.  I  do  not  think  you  quite  clearly  understand  me  ;  what  I  mean  is  tl)is, 
this  firm  receives  an  order  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  Army  clothing  ;  it  is 
the  first  time  they  have  executed  an  order  of  that  kind  ;  and  I  understand  from 
you  (and  1  tliink  we  heard  it  in  evidence  before)  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind  it  is 
customary  for  the  contractor  to  send  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  he  has 
made  before  he  sends  in  the  whole  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  his  contract  was  to  supply 
400  great  coat^^,  he  would  send  in  25  or  50  to  show  the  Department  that  he  was 
going  to  carry  out  the  contract  properly  ;  the  allegation  is  that  the  sample,  as  it 
is  called  by  the  \^'ilness,  was  superior  to  the  bulk  of  the  order ;  what  I  want  to 
ask  you  is,  whether  it  is  not  probable  that  by  the  sample  he  meant  a  specimen  ; 
that  a  certain  number  of  the  great  coats  were  sent  in  before  the  whole  bulk  was 
sent  in  ? 

That  might  have  been  so ;  but  if  they  were  specimens  which  were  not  equal 
to  the  sample  approved,  they  vvould  be  rejected. 

11157.  \^^hat  1  want  to  find  out  from  you  is  this  :  if  a  man  sends  in,  say,  25 
of  the?e  overcoats  and  says,  This  is  the  way  I  am  going  to  carry  out  this 
contract,"  and  they  are  quite  up  to  the  sample,  and  then  he  sends  in  the 
remainder  of  the  conliact,  and  that  might  be  not  of  as  good  quality  as  the  first 
25  that  he  sent  in,  how  would  that  be  detected  ? 

But  the  remainder  of  the  coats  would  be  subject  to  pi'ecisely  the  same  exami- 
nation as  the  25. 

11158.  But  supposing  the  first  25  were  superior  to  the  sample  and  pattern  ? 
If  the  25  were  equal  to  the  sample,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sample  of  material 

for  cloth,  and  the  sample  material  for  lining,  and  the  sample  coat  for  make 
and  shape,  they  would  be  accepted,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  supply  was  similarly 
equal,  they  would  all  be  accepted. 

1  \  159.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely,  or  po^^sible,  that  the  contractor  getting  his 
first  order  in  this  way  would  send  in  a  sample  oT  25,  or  whatever  the  number 
might  be,  somewhat  superior  to  the  sample  and  pattern  ? 

No,  1  do  not  think  so;  with  regard  to  that  great  coat  question,  I  have 
brought  down  samples  of  great  coats,  and  of  materials,  and  also  of  great  coats 
taken  from  store,  and  when  the  inspector  is  examined  lie  will  produce  these 
before  your  Lord^hip. 

11160.  There  were  some  questions  I  asked  Mr.  Nepean  which  he  said  you 
could  answer  better ;  how  do  you  manage  in  the  factory  if  there  is  a  special 
rush  of  business,  a  special  demand  upon  you  ? 

Of  course  the  factory  is  now  considerably  below  its  strength;  at  one  time  we 
had  as  many  as  1 ,600  employed. 

1 1 161.  And  now  you  have  about  1,200  ? 

Now  we  have  a'jout  1,250;  so  that  we  could  increase  the  strength  of  the 
factory  up  to  about  1,600. 

1  1 162.  One  thousand  two  hundred  you  would  call  the  normal  strength  of  it  ? 
Yes. 

1 1 163.  Then  what  do  you  practically  do  when  there  is  a  great  demand  upon 
you  ;  do  you  fill  up  the  factory  or  put  the  work  out  ? 

Now  we  should  put  it  out  to  contract.  Formerly  we  put  it  out  to  outside 
hands,  but  we  shall  not  do  so  in  future. 

n  164. Fo  r  instance,  in  1877-78  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves  caused  a 
great  demand  ? 

Yes,  during  that  time  we  had  no  less  than  between  700  and  800  outdoor 
hands. 

11165.  And  since  that  time  has  the  same  thing  occurred  again  ? 
Yes,  we  had  during  the  Russian  scare  in  1885  to  do  the  same  thing, 

11166.  But  for  the  future  you  will  not  do  that  ? 

For  the  future  we  shall  take  no  outdoor  hands,  but  shall  simply  put  clothing 
which  we  cannot  do  in  the  factory,  out  to  contract. 

1 1 1 67.  Under 
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1 1  167.  Under  those  circumstances  do  you  suppose  that  your  contractors  could 
do  the  work  subject  10  the  Factory  Clause  ? 

I  can  only  hope  that  they  \\ill  ;  hut  I  urn  afraid  that  during  apre.-sureof  that 
kind  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  be  very  particular. 

I I  It! 8.  Practiciilly,  I  think  you  might  say  that  if  there  was  a  sudden  demand 
for  clothing,  owin^i  to  a  war  or  the  scare  of  a  war,  it  wouhl  be  impossible  for  you 
to  enforce  the  Factory  Chtuse  ? 

It  would  he  impossible  ;  we  should  be  too  glad  to  get  ihe  clothing  wherever 
it  was  made,  to  mind  how. 

iiifi'i.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  the  same  question  as  I  asked  Mr.  Nepean 
as  to  the  form  that  was  handed  in  by  JVlr.  Arnold  White,  the  form  alleged  to 
be  given  out  by  the  contractor  to  the  sweater  or  sub-contractor  in  the  following- 
terms : — "  T,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree,  in  the  event  of  army,  police,  or 
railway  clothing  being  entrusted  to  (  ),  residing  at  (  ), 

for  the  purpose  of  being  made  np,  to  hold  myself  responsible  to  Messrs- 
('.  So-nnd-So '),  for  the  safety  of  the  garments."  Have  you  ever  seen  one  of 
those  forms  ? 

No,  1  have  not;  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  one. 

1 1  170.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  ? 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

11171.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  ? 

No,  I  have  nut  heard  of  it  except  since  I  was  examined  the  other  day. 

11172.  Lord  Thring.\  Are  the  people  employed  in  your  establishment  at 
Pimlico  all  civilians,  or  partly  civilian  and  partly  military  ? 

Partly  civilians  and  partly  uiilitary. 

1 1 173.  Are  the  inspectors  civilian  or  military  ? 

The  inspectoro  are  all  civilians  because  they  are  practical  technical  men. 

I  1 1  74.  They  are  experts  in  the  trade. 
Yes,  experts. 

II  175.  Lord  Clinton.^  Has  the  cost  of  the  Army  clothing  generally  increased 
since  the  Factory  Clause  was  insisted  on  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1 1 176.  Is  it  better,  do  you  think,  than  it  was  before  that  ? 
1  think  the  clothing  is  very  good  that  is  made  by  contract. 

11177.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  than  it  was  before  the  Factory  Clause  was 
insisted  on  ? 

No,  1  cannot  say  that. 

11178.  You  think  there  has  been  very  little  difference  ? 

I  think  very  little  dilference  ;  the  clothing  is  as  well  made  by  contiact  now 
as  it  was  before. 

11179.  Are  there  fewer  complaints  ? 
The:  e  are  certainly  fewer  complaints. 

I I I  80.  Then,  practically,  the  clothing  is  on  the  whole  better,  probably  ? 
Yes,  I  should  say  it  was  ;  but  the  great  improvement  has  been  in  the  material 

11181.  But  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  that  Factory  Clause  is 
observed  or  not  ? 
No. 

II  182.  But  you  think  it  is  very  important  that  it  should  be? 
Yes,  very  important. 

I I I  8,5.  Not  only  on  account  of  the  clothing  being  better  but  from  sanitary 
considerations  ? 

Yes. 

(50.)  c  4  1  n  84.  Can 
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11 1  84.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  that  Factory  Clause  could  be 
enforced  ? 

There  are  two  ways  of  enforcing  that  Clause.  The  first  is  to  adopt  the 
system  with  regard  to  inland  revenue  penalties,  which  is  to  give  the  informer 
half  the  penalty,  or  to  have  a  staff  of  inspectors  who  shall  be  continually  visiting 
the  factories. 

1 1 1 85.  You  think  those  means  would  be  effectual  ? 
Those  would  be  effectual,  I  think. 

11186.  But  costly  ? 

Of  course  giving  the  informer  half  the  penalty  would  not  be  costly. 

11 1  87.  But  the  payment  of  a  staff  of  inspectors  of  course  would  be  r 
The  payment  of  a  staff  of  inspectors  of  course  would  be  very  costly. 

11188.  But  do  you  think  it  would,  be  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  enforcing 
the  Clause  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  wortli  while  with  regard  to  our  Army  contracts,  because 
as  it  is  the  great  bulk  of  our  Army  contracts  are  made  in  the  country  now. 
For  instance,  out  of  87,000  I.,  which  is  paid  in  wages  for  making  clothing, 
60,000  /  goes  to  the  Government  factory  and  27,000 1,  goes  outside.  Our,  of 
the  27,000  I.  all  goes,  to  factories  in  the  country  except  about  2,400  I.  which 
goes  to  the  East  End  of  London. 

1 1 1  89.  And  in  all  those  contracts  there  is  the  Factory  (JIause  ? 
Yes;  and  I  think  we  may  really  say  that  with  regard  to  the  factories  that 
are  erected  in  the  country  the  clothing  is  all  mnde  in  the  factories. 

1119't.  Earl  of  Aber(leen.~\  With  regard  to  tiie  work  done  by  the  soldier's 
wives,  on  what  basis  is  the  price  of  83  d.  estimated  ? 

The  price  of  8^  d.  was  fixed  a  long  time  ago,  because  it  was  considered  that 
if  the  operatives  who  made  the  shirt  got      d.  it  would  be  a  lair  wage. 

11191.  And  it  was  considered  that  the  fact  of  these  women  being  the  wives 
of  soldiers  entitled  them  to  higher  pay  ? 

Yes ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  only  excuse  for  our  violating  the  principles  of  political 
economy  by  not  going  to  open  tender  ;  that  we  are  doing  a  great  service  to 
about  3,000  or  4,000  soldiers'  wives  and  children  scattered  all  over  the 
country. 

1 1 192.  And  you  have  found  that  work  well  r 
Yes. 

1 1 1 93.  Lord  Cliford  of  Chudleigh.]  In  your  former  evidence,  at  Question 
10893,  )on  are  asked,  "  It  he,"  (the  contractor)  "is  not  satisfied  with  what  you 
say,  he  goes  to  the  Director  of  Contracts?"  (this  is  about  complaints),  and  your 
answer  is  : — "  The  contractor  would  a|)peal  to  the  Dii  ector  of  Contracts,  and  the 
Director  of  Contracts  would  send  the  ap|)eal  down  to  me.  I  would  then 
investigate  it,  and  inquire  into  it,  and  if  the  Director  of  Contr.icts  does  not  agree, 
or  does  not  think  that  the  inquiry  is  sufficient,  he  would  then  send  it  onto  superior 
authority."  I  suppose  as  a  matter  of  fact  tlie  Director  of  Contracts  is  virtually 
guided  by  your  opinion,  because  in  the  whole  of  the  rejections  the  ground  of 
rejection  comes  under  your  supervision  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  I  may  as  well  read  to  your  Lordships  the  ^^ecrefary  of  Stale's 
instructions  with  regard  to  contracts  and  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  Contracts 
with  the  heads  of  departments  ;  "  Contracts  entered  into  at  head-quarters  will 
will  be  made  by  the  Director  of  Contracts  on  the  requisition  of  the  head  of  the 
division  concerned  ;  and,  in  concert,  they  will  determine  on  the  tender  to  be 
accepted.  The  lowest  tender  for  a  contract  will,  in  no  case,  be  passed  over  in 
favour  of  a  higher  tender  without  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  Con- 
tracts and  the  head  of  the  division  concerned  ;  nor,  unless  such  a  course  be 
governed  by  approval  precedent,  without  the  authority  of  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary. V\  hen  differences  with  c<mtractors  cannot  be  locally  settled,  and  an 
appeal  is  made  by  a  contractor  to  the  War  Office,  the  Director  of  Contracts  will 

refer 
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refer  the  papers,  with  Ris  remarks,  for  tlie  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  division 
ccncerned.  The  latter,  when  necessary,  will  obtain  such  information  as  may- 
be required  from  the  officer  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  contract 
and  will  then  return  the  papers,  with  his  opinion,  to  the  Director  of  Contracts 
for  disposal.  When  differences  of  opinion  ari~e  between  the  Director  of  Con- 
tracts and  the  heads  of  divisions,  the  matter  will  be  submitted  for  the  decision 
of  the  Financial  Secretary  and,  when  necessary,  of  the  Secretary  of  State." 
Those  are  the  rules  which  determine  the  action  of  the  Director  of  Contracts  and 
the  heads  of  departments. 

11194.  In  the  case  of  clothing  made  in  regiments,  is  the  allowance  made  for 
these  garments  paid  direcdy  to  the  civilian  master  tailor  by  your  Department? 
No,  it  is  made  direct  to  the  commanding  officer. 

1 1  ig-).  And  he  arranges  with  the  master  tailor? 

Yes,  he  arranges.  The  prices  allowed  are  all  scheduled  ;  therefore  the  master 
tailor  knows  exactly  what  lie  ought  to  receive ;  but  we  only  pay  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  commanding  officer. 

inq6.  Lord  Monhswell.']  You  say  that  the  Factory  Clause  is  broken  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  ;  did  you  before  ^>iving  the  contract  find  out  whether  the  firm  you 
had  employed  had  a  factory  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  r 

That  was  an  omission  ;  we  did  not  send  down  to  inquire  into  that  factory. 

111Q7.  You  knew  there  was  a  factory'? 
We  knew  there  was  a  factory. 

11198.  And  you  did  not  know  what  connection  that  factory  had  with  the  men 
5^ou  employed? 

We  knew  it  was  his  factory,  that  he  had  a  factory  there  and  employed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hands  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

11199.  Is  there  more  than  one  clothing  factory  at  Bury  St,  Edmunds  ? 
Only  one. 

1 1 200.  What  did  \ou  do  when  you  found  out  that  the  firm  you  employed  had 
broken  the  Factory  Clause  ? 

It  was  reported  to  the  Director  of  Contracts. 

1 1 201.  Has  he  employed  that  firm  again  ? 

A  question  arises  out  of  that.  There  is  no  doubt  that  although  the  con- 
tractor did  not  employ  these  hands  in  the  factory,  he  was  employing  the 
hands  in  the  nei^hbouiing  villages  and  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the 
country  all  round  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  at  all  that  it  is  a  case  of  sweating  ;  the 
contractor  gave  out  the  clothing  himself  and  j)aid  the  operatives  direct. 

1J202.  Then  the  contractor  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  breaking  the 
Factory  Clause? 

And  was  liable  to  a  penalty. 

11203.  And  you  ihink  if  you  asked  for  the  penalty  that  would  be  sufficient, 
and  you  might  at  all  events  take  into  consideration  whether  you  should  employ 
him  again  ? 

Yes,  I  think  if  the  penalty  is  inflicted  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

11204.  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  this  factory,  because  it  is  in 
evidence  that  the  only  factory  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  is  not  exactly  under  the 
control  of  Messrs.  Hollington.  The  evidence  is  this  :  Lord  Onslow  asked  Mr. 
Hollington,  at  Question  9567,  on  page  903,  "Have  you  a  factory?  "and  the 
answer  is,  "  We  have  wiiat  is  virtually  a  factory  ;  we  have  a  man  entirely  in  our 
emply  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  who  has  a  factory,  and  he  has  undertaken  with  us 
that  those  goods  shall  be  made  entirely  in  his  factory"  ? 

Yes. 

11205.  And  then  at  Question  9569  he  is  asked:  "He  is  not  vour  servant, 
merely  a  sub-contractor?"  and  his  answer  is,  "A  sub-contractor  for  the 

(50.)  D  manufacturing 
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mannfacturing  in  the  factory."  But  do  you  consider  that  that  is  in  order  ;  that 
that  is  a  sufficient  compliance  with  tlie  Factory  Clause,  that  a  man  should 
sub-contract  to  somebody  else  who  has  a  factory  : 

No.    As  I  said  before,  that  has  been  done  in  detiance  of  the  contract,  and  the 
contractor  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  100  ^. 

I  i2o6.  But  supposing  he  bad  made  all  these  goods  in  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds' 
factory,  do  you  consider  that  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  Act,  that  he  had 
a  man,  not  his  sen'ant  to  do  it,  but  merely  a  man  willing  to  take  it  as  a 
sub -con  tractor  ? 

No,  we  should  consider  that  that  was  not  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

I I  207.  Chairman.^  Did  you  say  that  you  would  not  employ  the  same  man 
again  ? 

That  does  not  rest  with  me  ;  that  is  rather  a  question  for  the  Director  of 
Contracts  to  determine  as  to  what  his  recommendation  to  the  Financial 
Secretary  will  be. 

1 1 208.  How  would  you  report  on  that  ? 

I  have  reported  the  fact  already  that  the  clothing  is  not  made  in  the  factory, 
and  there  my  function  ceases. 

1 1209.  would  merely  have  to  report  the  fact  and  give  no  opinion  ? 
Yes. 

11210.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  it  was 
nobody's  business  to  find  out  whether  the  Factory  Clause  was  complied  with  ; 
you  n)ight  have  a  suspicion  probably  that  it  was  not,  and  you  might  send  an 
insjjector  down,  but  beyond  that  you  did  not  know  whether  the  Act  was 
comphed  with  or  not  ^ 

No,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  positively  that  the  Act  is  complied  with, 
that  is  to  say,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  contractor  gives  out  100  garments, 
or  five  garments,  or  10  garments  to  be  made  up;  he  may  do  that,  and  yet 
still  make  some  in  the  factory. 

11211.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  contract,  does  the  contractor  make  any  declara- 
tion that  the  Factory  Clause  has  been  complied  with,  and  that  there  has  been 
no  sub-letting  ? 

No,  he  does  not. 

11212.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  for  such  a  course  to  be 
pursued  ? 

Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  advantageous  course  to  adopt ;  it  would 
give  us  an  additional  security. 

11213.  C/iairnmn.']  How  do  you  settle  the  scale  of  prices  in  the  factory  ? 
The  scale  of  prices  is  settled  in  the  factory  by  the  manager,  who  ascertains 

what  is  a  fair  rate  of  wage,  and  what  an  operative  can  earn  for  making  a  certain 
arment. 

11214.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  a  fair  rate  of  wage  "? 

A  fair  rate  of  w^.ge  is  a  fair  rate  according  to  our  scale,  and  taking  our 
scale  of  wages  which  I  have  got  here,  the  wages  for  the  week  ending  7th  No- 
veniber  the  average  wage  of  machinists  is  24  s.  3  d.,  and  the  average  wage  of  a 
hand  sewer,  15s.  3d. 

112)5-  As  1  under.^and  you,  the  scale  of  wages  is  settled  by  the  manager 
determining  wliat  he  considers  a  fair  rate  of  wage  and  also  by  the  general  rate 
througiiout  the  country  ? 

Yes,  and  he  considers  it  also  with  his  practical  foremen  who  are  accustomed 
to  regulate  the  prices. 

11216.  And  \ou  have  a  regular  scale  fixed? 

Yes,  we  have' a  regular  scale  fixed  for  each  particular  garment. 

11217.  Is 
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11217.  Is  that  a  varying  scale  ? 

Supposing  any  alteration  is  made  in  the  garment,  of  course  it  varies  ;  and  we 
also  sometimes,  when  we  see  that  the  wages  are  getting  too  high,  make  a  red  ;c- 
tion ;  and  we  have  within  this  last  thi  ee  or  four  months  made  some  slight  reduc- 
tions on  some  of  the  garments. 

11218.  What  do  you  mean  by  wages  getting  too  high  ?  . 

We  cmsider  that  the  rate  of  the  hand-sewer  ought  not  to  go  much  beyond 
15     a  week. 

ii2i().  Do  you  mean  too  high  in  comparison  with  what  tliey  are  earning 
generally  throughout  the  trade  ? 
Yes. 

1 12:^0.  That  is  what  you  compare  it  with? 

We  compare  it  with  what  we  call  the  fair  trade  wages,  not  with  the  sweating 
trade. 

11221.  And  you  compare,  I  suppose,  the  general  cost  of  production  in  your 
factory  with  the  apparent  cost  of  production  of  the  factory  articles  ? 
Yes. 

1 1  222.  And  try  to  keep  a  pretty  good  balance  between  the  two  ? 

Yes.  We  do  not  compete  ;  we  cannot  compete  with  the  trade,  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  the  trade  only  make  what  we  call  slop  garments,  which  are  the 
privates'  frocks,  and  privates'  tunics,  and  privates'  truusers;  and  we  make, 
besides  a  large  proportion  of  that,  in  the  factory  what  are  called  the  better  class 
of  garments,  of  what  is  called  in  the  trade  the  bespoke  trade. 

11223.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  the  hand-sewn  boots  bear  to  the 
total  quantity  of  boots  ? 

The  hand-sewn  boots  now  are  only  supplied  to  India  and  the  foreign  stations. 
The  machine-made  boot  is  issued  entirely  to  the  Army  at  home  and  to  the 
Miliria;  so  that  the  larger  proportion  of  boots  are  the  machine-made. 

Tiie  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  GEORGE  MARSH,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

us  follows : 

1  J  224-  Chairman^  What  is  your  business  ? 

J  am  a  principal  viewer  in  the  boot  inspection  branch  of  the  Army  Clothing 
Depot. 

11225.  How  long  have  you  been  in  ihat  position  ? 
About  36  years  as  viewer  and  principal  viewer. 

11220.  You  have  been  in  the  factory  for  36  years? 

I  have  been  in  the  employment,  originally  at  the  Tower. 

11227.  I  asked  you  how  long  you  have  been  a  viewer,  and  you  said  36  years  ? 
About  36  years. 

11228.  What  were  you  before  that  ? 
A  bootmaker. 

i!22q.  Whatd  o  you  mean  by  a  bootmaker  ;  what  class  of  the  trade  were 
you  in  ? 

In  the  strong  branch  of  the  trade. 

11230.  What  kind  of  boots  did  you  make? 

Tlie  watermen's  bluchers  ;  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  thing. 

1 123  I.  You  employed  hands  under  yon,  I  suppose  ? 
JNo. 

(^0.)  D  2  11232.  And 
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1 1232.  Aud  you  have,  I  suppose,  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  boot 
trade  ? 

I  have. 

11233.  Do  you  inspect  all  kinds  of  boots,  hand-sewn  and  machine-made 
boots  ? 

Every  description. 

1 1234.  Do  you  inspect  any  othtr  articles  besides  boots  r 

We  have  l-'ggings,  certain  classes  of  leather,  and  certain  other  things 
material  that  is  used  in  the  regimental  shoemaker's  shops. 

11235.  In  fact  all  leather  goods  ? 
Leather  goods  principally. 

1 1 236.  How  many  viewers  are  there  in  your  department  ? 
At  rhe  present  time  there  are  about  14. 

1 1237.  What  is  your  duty  as  a  viewer? 

I  superintend  the  inspection  and  the  working  of  the  branch  generally. 

11238.  You  have  nothing  to  do  of  course  with  the  giving  out  of  orders,  or 
contracts  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  all  that  you  have  to  do  with  is  the  goods  as 
the  V  are  sent  in  ? 

Exactly. 

1 1239.  When  parcels  of  goods  are  sent  in  do  they  come  straight  to  you  r 
No,  not  straight  to  me.    The  goods  are  sent  in  from  various  contractors  in 

different  quantities  and  accompanied  with  an  inspection  note,  an  invoice  ;  and 
the  goods  are  taken  in  their  turn  according  to  the  date,  and  they  are  distributed 
to  the  different  viewers  as  they  require  them.  After  they  have  examined  them 
they  make  a  selection  of  approved  and  rejected,  and  probably  put  some  of  the 
best  ol  their  rejections  aside  for  rae  to  look  at,  and  1  look  at  them  and  draw  the 
line,  accepting  those  that  I  think  ought  not  to  be  rejected,  and  which  bear  my 
stnmp  and  pass  into  store,  and  rejecting  those  which  I  think  ought  not  to  be 
taken. 

1 1 240.  I  understand  you  that  somebody  goes  over  these  hoots  before  they 
come  before  you  ? 

We  have  14  viewers  in  the  room,  and  one  of  those  viewers  goes  through 
them  ;  he  examines  every  boot  very  carefully. 

1 1241.  1  thought  you  said  you  were  a  viewer? 
I  am  the  principal  viewer. 

11242.  Then  the  viewer  goes  over  them  first,  puts  aside  those  he  rejects, 
and  passes  those  he  accepts,  and  keeps  some  that  he  is  doubtful  about,  which 
you  personally  look  at  ? 

Yes. 

11243.  And  everything  that  is  accepted  is  stamped  ? 

Yes,  with  the  viewer's  number  in  his  case,  and  my  number  in  my  case, 
those  that  I  accept. 

11244.  So  that  if  the  viewer  absolutely  rejects  an  article  or  absolutely 
accepts  an  article  you  would  not  know  anything  about  his  reason  for  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  ? 

^I'here  are  very  few  deliveries  that  pass  through  without  I  have  some  know- 
ledge of  them  ;  1  see  a  great  many  of  them  myself,  and  my  time  has  been 
greatly  occupied  in  wading  througli  other  people's  rejections  and  endeavouring 
to  draw  the  line  as  fair  as  I  possibly  could  in  order  to  give  the  contractor  no 
cause  to  complain  on  his  side,  and  the  soldier  no  cause  to  complain  on  his  side. 

11245.  Do  you  know  what  course  the  contractor  pursues,  if  he  does  complain 
of  your  rejections  ? 

They 
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They  frequently  come  to  the  Stores  and  see  the  rejections,  and  some  of  them, 
think  that  there  are  rather  close  cases  ;  probably  they  would  be  thought  so  out- 
side, but  we  are  obliged  to  have  everything  fair  to  the  pattern. 

11246.  To  whom  does  the  contractor  apply? 
To  the  Director  of  Clothing. 

1 1247.  What  does  he  do  ? 

He  sends  a  representative,  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  office,  to  the 
inspector  with  him. 

11248.  The  inspector  is  an  officer  above  you? 
Yes. 

11249.  And  what  does  he  do  ? 

He  ascertains  what  the  contractor's  business  is,  and  if  it  is  to  see  rejections 
the  rejections  are  brought  up,  and  the  different  causes  of  rejection  are  explained 
to  him. 

1 1250.  Brought  up  before  the  inspector  do  you  mean  ? 
Brought  up  before  the  inspector  and  the  contractor. 

1  »25i.  Therefore,  the  contractor  always  has  an  appeal  to  the  inspector  ? 
He  always  has  an  appeal  to  the  inspector. 

11252.  Supposing  one  of  the  viewers  under  you  improperly  rejected  some 
goods  or  accepted  others,  in  the  case  of  the  rejected  ones  the  contractor  would, 
probably  complain  ? 

I  think  it  very  probable ;  but  we  should  first  satisfy  ourselves  about  them  ; 
in  fact  in  the  doubtful  cases  I  always  look  into  them. 

11253.  But  in  regard  to  those  cases  where  the  viewers  reject  them  at  once 
you  would  not  see  them  at  all  ? 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  of  them  would  reject  them  without  a  cause. 

11254.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  they  would  come  before  you  at  all, 
supposing  they  were  rejected? 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  them  all. 

11255.  In  the  same  way,  if  they  were  accepted  by  the  viewer,  you  would  not 
pay  any  particular  attention  to  theui  ? 

No ;  we  know  the  character  of  the  supplies  that  are  going  into  the  stores 
though  we  cannot  see  every  pair  of  boots. 

1 1256.  And  the  viewer's  number  is  not  stamped  in  the  boot,  is  it ' 
Yes. 

11257.  In  every  case? 
Yes. 

11258.  And  in  yours  also  r 
Yes. 

11259.  So  that  you  could  always  trace  the  article  back  to  the  original  viewer 
who  had  originally  passed  the  goods  ? 

Exactly. 

11260.  Have  you  made  many  rejections  lately  in  the  boots? 

Just  very  recently  the  rejections  have  not  been  so  heavy,  but  within  these  last 
two  years  the  rejections  have  been  very,  heavy. 

1 1261.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

The  quality  of  the  material  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be,  more  especially  of 
the  upper  leaihers. 

1 1262.  Nothing  to  do  with  the  manufacture  ? 
Not  so  much  with  that  as  with  the  material. 

(30.)  D  3  11263.  Have 
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1 1  263.  Have  you  noticed  that  hoots  sent  ir)  by  one  firm  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  different  firms,  or  by  different  mamifacturers  ? 

We  have  noticed  a  resemblance  between  three  of  the  contractors'  goods. 

11264.  That  is  to  say  you  mean  that  you  have  noticed  that  in  the  case  of 
three  contractors  the  boots  appear  to  be  all  made  by  the  same  people  r 

That  is  our  impression. 

11265.  The  question  I  asked  you  was,  vrhether  in  a  parcel  of  boots  sent  in 
to  one  firm  you  would  find  evidence  of  a  great  variety  of  workmanship,  of  their 
having  been  made  by  a  number  of  other  firms  ? 

It  is  very  seldom  we  meet  with  that  kind  of  thing;  sometimes  we  do.  You 
see,  with  the  hand-sewn  they  must  be  made  by  a  great  variety  of  men  :  but 
with  the  machine-seu  n  there  is  a  greater  resemblance  ;  they  are  partially  made 
in  the  factory  and  partially  made  outside. 

11266.  You  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  machine-made  boots  they  are  partially 
made  in  the  contractor's  factory  and  partially  made  outside  ? 

Yes. 

11267.  And  those  made  outside  would  probably  be  given  to  different  people? 
Yes,  they  give  them  out  something  like  a  dozen  pair,  I  understand,  to  each 

man,  and  they  make  them  np  to  a  certain  pi)int,  and  then  they  are  returned, 
and  probably  would  be  given  out  again  to  be  finished. 

11268.  Have  you  ever  rejected  boots  on  account  of  their  being  uneven  in  that 
way,  that  they  appeared  to  have  been  made  by  very  different  kinds  of  workman- 
ship, or  with  very  different  quality  of  workmanship  though  purporting  all  to 
come  from  one  firm  ? 

For  that  alone  we  should  not  reject  them. 

11269.  You  only  reject  on  account  of  bad  workmanship  or  bad  quality  ? 
Just  so. 

11270.  How  many  grades  of  boots  are  there;  there  are  the  hand-sewn  boots 
and  the  machine-made  ;  is  that  all  ;  I  mean  are  all  the  machine-made  boots  of 
the  same  quality  ? 

We  have  two  classes  of  machine-made ;  one  with  the  hob  nails,  and  the  other 
with  the  steel-billed  pattern,  which  is  somewhat  ligliter.  Of  course,  altogether 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  boots  and  shoes. 

1 1271.  In  a  factorv  ? 
Yes. 

11272.  Are  not  the  soldiers'  boots  all  the  same  ? 

W  e  have  the  knee  boot,  we  have  tne  Wellington  boot ;  there  are  three  de- 
scriptions of  ancle  boots,  there  are  the  Highland  shoes,  there  are  the  Zouave 
shoes  for  the  West  Indian  regiments,  the  canvas  shoes,  hospital  slippers,  and 
altogether  there  is  a  great  variety. 

1  1273.  H  ow  would  these  machine-made  boots  compare  with  the  ordinary  run 
of  ready-made  boots  of    similar  kind? 

They  are  very  much  superior  to  what  people  can  buy  in  the  ordinary  way. 

1  1274.  And  in  pro|)()rtion  the  price  is  higher  I  suppose  ? 

Probahly  they  are  a  little  aljove  what  they  sell  to  the  working  men  generally. 

11275.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  machine-made  boots  are 
made  by  sweaters  in  London  or  not  r 

That  is  a  matter  that  does  not  come  to  our  notice  at  all.  You  see  they  are 
mostly  made  in  the  couniy  of  Northampton. 

11276.  Lord  Clinton  ']  Does  it  often  happen  that  a  viewer  rejects  the  whole  of 
the  goods  of  one  contractor  ? 

He  cannot  do  that  himself  without  submitting  it  to  the  inspector,  and  the 
inspector  goes  into  the  matter,  and  if  he  feels  that  they  should  be  rejected  in 
bulk  he  does  so  reject  thera: 

11277.  He 
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1 1 277.  He  would  not  do  that  without  going  through  tiiem  all  first  I  suppose  ? 
„^  We  liave  a  provision  in  the  specification  which  gives  us  power  to  reject  in 
iaulk  if  one-fourth  of  the  supply  is  found  to  be  inferior  to  the  standard  pattern  ; 
so  that  we  do  not  invariably  go  through  the  whole. 

11278.  But  it  is  generally  the  case  that  one  or  two  or  a  few  goods  out  of  a 
contract  are  rejected? 

We  get  some  goods  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  rejections.  . 

11279.  And  does  that  lead  you  to  suppose  that  those  are  not  made  by 
different  persons  ? 

It  convinces  us  that  the  contractor  knows  what  he  is  about;  that  he  has  got 
the  right  class  of  people  and  knows  how  to  make  them  do  the  work. 

11280.  Does  the  viewer  know  from  wliich  contractor  the  goods  come? 
Always,  they  bear  the  contractor's  name  and  the  date  in  every  case. 

11281.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh^  In  the  machine-made  boots  do  you  find 
a  great  variety  in  the  workmanship  of  those  parts  that  are  given  out;  you  say 
that  part  of  that  class  of  work  is  made  in  tlie  factory  of  the  contractor  an.d  part 
of  it  is  necessarily  given  out ;  do  you  find  that  that  part  of  the  work  varies 
mucii,.  some  of  it  good  and  some  of  it  bad  ? 

No,  on  the  whole  the  machine  work  is  very  uniform,  even  those  parts  that 
are  given  out. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  WINGROVE,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows: 

11282.  Chairman.^  You  are  a  viewer  of  the  made-up  clothing? 
Principal  viewer  of  the  made-up  clothing  made  by  contract. 

11283.  Ill  regard  to  the  ca!=e  of  the  contract  for  discharged  soldiers'  overcoats 
taken  by  Messrs.  HoUington,  which  has  been  mentioned  several  times  before  this 
Committee,  do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

It  came  under  my  inspection. 

1 1284.  Have  you  read  the  Evidence  that  has  been  given  about  it  ? 
No. 

11285.  The  allegation  was  that  the  sample  that  was  sent  in  was  superior  to 
the  bulk  of  the  contract,  that  the  bulk  of  the  contract  was  inferior  in  material 
and  workmanship  to  the  sample  that  was  sent  in  ;  and  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Hoilington  that  that  was  impossible  because  the  passir  could  not  have  seen  the 
sample  of  cloth  sent  in.  It  was  also  su_gested  that  by  a  sample  was  not  meant 
the  sample  of  material  sent  in,  but  a  spt  cimen  of  the  overcoat  as  a  part  of  the 
contract,  to  show  how  the  whole  contract  would  be  carried  out ;  do  you  know 
whether  that  was  the  case  ? 

I  think  the  sample  spoken  of  there  is  the  sample  that  would  be  sent  in  with 
the  samples  of  materials  previous  to  the  contract  being  taken. 

11286.  You  mean  a  sample  of  the  coat  to  show  workmanship  ? 
Yes  ;  just  to  show  the  workmanship. 

I I  287.  Which  coat  might  be  very  superior  in  price? 
■  Yes. 

1 1  288.  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  passer  to  suppose 
that  the  sample  coat  had  been  sent  in  as  a  sample  of  the  quality,  and  price,  and 
everything? 

Yes. 


(50.) 
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1 1289.  The  fact  being  that  it  was  merely  a  sample  to  show  the  style? 
Yes.  We  have  only  our  standard  pattern  greatcoat  and  the  samples  of  materials 
sent  in  by  the  contractor,  uhen  tendering,  to  guide  the  inspection  of  supplies. 

11  290  Do  you  know  in  this  particular  case  whether  the  whole  contract  was 
ma^e  and  dehvered  at  once  or  whether  a  part  of  it  sent  in  before  the  rest  ? 
Ihere  were  several  dehveries. 

1 1 291 .  But  they  were  all  of  the  same  quahty  ? 

All  of  the  same  qnaiity  and  fairly  up  to  the  standard  pattern  in  make,  and 
also  up  to  the  samples  approved  of  for  materials. 

11292.  The  first  delivery  was  not  superior  to  the  subsequent  ones  ? 
JNot  in  any  way. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  EMANUEL  SALOMON  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  folluws : 

11:93.  Chairman.]  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  A.  Salomon  and 
Company  ? 
Yes. 

J 1294.  You  are  boot  manufacturers  ? 
We  are  boot  manufacturers. 

1 1 295.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 

28,  Whitechapel,  High-street,  E.,  20,  St,  Andrew-street,  Northampton,  and 
Brook-street,  Raunds,  JN'orthamptonshire. 

11296.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  three  factories? 
We  have  three  factories  altogether. 

1 1297.  One  in  London,  one  in  Northampton,  and  one  at  Raunds  ? 
Yes! 

1 1 298.  You  also  undertake  Government  contracts  ? 
We  do. 

11299.  all  your  work,  Government  and  other,  done  in  your  factories? 
No,  not  all  in  fictories,  because  men  prefer  to  work  at  home  in  most  cases. 

We  do  part  of  the  work  in  London  and  part  in  Northampton  in  the  factories  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  Army  work  is  produced  at  Raunds  and  in  the  villages 
surrounding,  as  men  prefer  to  work  at  their  own  homes  in  the  villages,  as  it  is 
more  convenient  to  themselves. 

1 1 300.  Would  that  be  these  hand-sewn  boots  we  have  heard  of,  or  the 
machine  made  ? 

Both  the  hand  sewn  and  the  machine  made. 

1  noi.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  the  men  that  you  employ  do  the  work 
thf  mselves  or  put  it  out  ? 

M  e  only  employ  on  Government  work  men  that  are  single-handed  and  do 
the  work  themselves ;  we  do  not  employ  any  under  men  at  all,  or  sweaters  as 
they  ;ire  called. 

1  <302.  You  do  none  of  your  Government  work  in  London,  do  you? 
Part  of  the  work  is  produced  in  London  and  part  in  Northamptonshire. 

I  '  303.  Do  you  mean  by  a  part  of  it  that  a  part  of  a  contract  is  executed  in 
London  and  a  part  in  Northamptonshire? 
Yes,  that  is  it. 

11304.  You  do  not  mean  that  boots  are  partially  made  in  London? 

No,  not  partial) V  made  in  London  ;  but  they  are  partially  cut  out  in  London 
and  clo>ed  in  Northamptonshire,  and  sent  back  to  London  for  adding  bottom 
stuff. 

11305.  And 
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1 1305.  And  then  sent  down  to  Northamptonshire  ? 

Then  sent  down  to  Northamptonshire  to  our  Northampton  factory,  or  our 
Raunds  factory. 

11306.  To  be  finished? 

No,  to  be  made,  sewn,  finished,  and  cleaned  up  ready  for  sending  in  to  the 
Government  stores. 

11307.  I  think  you  said  that  the  boots  are  cut  out  partly  in  London? 
Yes,  and  partly  in  Northampton.    At  Raunds  there  is  nothinj^  cut  out. 

1 1308.  The  finishing  is  done  at  Raunds  ? 
The  making  and  finishing. 

1 1309.  You  do  not  consider  the  cutting  out  a  part  of  the  making? 

No,  we  do  not  consider  that  a  part  of  the  making;  that  is  work  that  could 
not  be  given  out  of  doors,  because  we  should  never  know  where  our  leather 
went  to. 

11310.  Then  you  put  out  the  material  to  be  made,  after  it  is  cut  out,  to 
various  individuals  ? 

It  first  goes  down  to  our  factories  there,  and  then  it  is  given  out  to  the  me 
six,  nine,  or  12  pairs,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  men. 

1  1311.  Are  these  men  in  your  regular  employment  r 

They  are  all  in  our  regular  employment,  particularly  on  Government  work. 

11312.  And  the  work  is  entirely  done  by  these  men  ? 
Done  entirely  by  those  men. 

11313.  How  do  you  know  that? 

You  see  in  the  villages  we  have  our  manager  and  other  men  there  who  visit 
these  people,  and  they  bring  in  the  work  made,  which  has  to  pass  the  manager's 
eye. 

11314.  But  how  do  you  know  if  you  give  out  a  certain  number  of  pairs  of 
boots  to  a  man  A.  he  does  not  put  the  work  out  again  to  a  man  B.  ? 

We  know  every  man  who  takes  the  work  out ;  we  investigate  them  to  see 
whether  they  are  trustworthy  to  receive  the  work. 

11315.  You  take  care  not  to  give  to  man  A.  more  work  than  that  man 
can  do  ? 

Certainly. 

11316.  You  have  an  agent  who  look?  after  that  ? 

He  is  not  an  agent ;  he  is  paid  a  salary.  Agents  "  is  the  term  generally 
applied  to  those  taking  out  a  quantity  of  work  and  getting  the  articles  made  at 
a  certain  price. 

11317.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  you,  you  feel  confident  that  the  work  that 
you  put  out  to  tliese  men  that  do  work  for  you  is  done  by  those  men,  and  is  not 
sublet  by  them  ? 

Not  at  all  sublet. 

11318.  That  could  not  be  done,  I  understand  you  ? 
It  could  not  at  all  be  done. 

11319.  What  do  you  do  in  the  case  of  extreme  pressure  being  put  upon  you 
owing  to  a  large  and  sudden  demand  ? 

We  should  take  on  extra  men,  and  even  put  some  of  our  regular  home  and 
export  workmen  on  to  the  Government  work,  though  mostly  in  the  Government 
work  we  have  just  certain  men  who  make  nothing  else,  but  there  are  others 
whom  we  calculate  that  in  case  of  emergency  we  can  always  put  on. 

1 1320.  Is  your  regular  business  for  the  home  and  export  trade  conducted  in 
the  same  way  ? 

It  is  done  in  the  same  way,  only  the  ladies  and  the  children's  work  is  entirely 
roduced  in  London,  and  gentlemen's  slippers  are  alsoproduced  in  London. 
(50.)  E  113^1-  Is 
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I  1321 .  Is  that  entirely  made  in  your  factory  ? 
No,  not  entirely. 

I  1322.  You  put  it  out  r 

Firstly,  they  go  out  to  a  machinist  who  machines  the  uppers,  then  they  come 
in  again  to  our  lactcry,  only  the  tops  machined;  then  the  upper  soles  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  material  used.u  given  out  to  a  maker,  and  he  makes 
them  and  brings  tliem  in  ready  for  sewing  and  heeling;  and  then  the  channels 
are  rubbed  down  by  men  in-doors. 

11323.  Do  yo  n  ean  by  men  in  the  factory  ? 

Inside  the  factory,  and  also  heeled  by  men  in  the  factory,  that  is  by 
machinery. 

11324.  Then  there  are  two  processes  that  are  not  done  in  the  factory  ? 
There  are  three  processes  that  are  not  done  in  the  factory. 

11325.  And  for  those  three  processes  you  put  the  work  out  ? 
Yes,  to  single-handed  men. 

1  1326.  You  mean  by  that  expression  that  the  w  ork  is  done  by  the  individual 
men  whom  you  give  rhe  work  to  ? 
Yes,  it  is. 

1 1327.  How  do  you  ascertain  that  ? 

By  the  quantity  of  work  we  give  them  ;  we  never  give  them  great  quantities 
of  work  out,  and  we  ascertain,  as  far  as  we  can,  that  they  do  make  them 
themselves. 

11328.  What  object  have  you  in  doing  that? 
We  think  that  we  get  better  work. 

1 1320.  Than  if  they  put  them  out  to  anybody  that  applied  for  them  ? 
Yes,  the  finisiiing,  that  is,  part  of  the  finishing  in  the  boot  trade  in  London  is 
done  by  sweaters,  to  a  certain  extent. 

11330.  None  of  your  work  is  done  by  sweaters  ? 

Yes,  three  or  four  ;  we  only  employ  three  or  four  for  convenience. 

1 1331.  What  part  of  the  work  do  they  do  r 

The  finishing  part  of  the  work,  that  is  the  only  jjart  of  tiie  work  sweaters  do : 

1 1332.  I  thought  you  said  that  was  done  in  your  factoiy  ? 

No,  the  sewing  is  done  in  the  factory,  channel  rubbing  down,  heeling,  paring 
and  then  they  go  out  to  the  finishers  to  be  finished. 

11333.  But,  with  regard  to  these  finishers  that  you  just  now  called  sweaters, 
do  you  mean  that  you  give  such  work  out  to  three  or  four  people  ? 

We  do  not ;  we  employ  three  or  tour  sweaters  only  for  convenience. 

11334.  What  means  have  you  got  of  knowing  that  they  do  the  work  them- 
selves, and  do  not  sublet? 

In  general,  the  single-handed  men  are  men  to  whom  we  often  send  work. 

1 1335.  By  the  single-handed  men,  do  you  mean  the  sweaters? 
No,  a  single-handed  man  would  be  a  man  that  works  by  himself, 

1  1 336.  But,  I  ask  you  about  these  three  or  four  sweaters  that  you  employ  '( 
These  three  or  four  sweaters  generally  come  in  for  woik  daily,  and  take  out 

according  to  the  amount  of  work  which  we  have  ready  for  them ;  two,  three, 

four,  five,  or  six  dozen. 

11337.  And  it  is  not  your  concern  to  know  whether  they  do  it  themselves,  or 
what  they  do  ? 

We  know  that  the  sweaters  do  not  do  it  themselves ;  we  know  that  they 
employ  three  or  four  men  under  them. 

11338.  But 
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1 13,58.  But  they  do  it  in  their  own  places  ? 
They  do  it  in  their  ow.i  places. 

1 1339.  ^^^^^  know  that  they  do  not  put  it  out  ao;ain  to  somebody  else? 
No,  they  do  not  uive  it  out  to  somebodv  else,  that  we  feel  certain  of. 

I  1340.  How  can  you  ascertain  t!iat? 

Because  we  see  our  work  there  being  finished. 

1 1341.  And  you  always  employ  these  same  three  or  four  men  ? 
Generally  the  same  three  or  four  men,  at  a  stated  rate  of  wage. 

1 1342.  You  would  not  put  out  your  work  to  tlie  lowest  offer? 

No,  we  should  not  think  o!'  doing  so,  but  we  should  think  that  unbusinesslike 
and  quite  against  our  principles.  We  are  compelled  to  employ  tiiese  few  ;  in 
fact,  you  may  say  that  almost  every  manufacturer  in  London  does  employ  a  few, 
for  the  reason  that  in  most  case^  these  single-handed  men  do  very  little  work 
on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  ;  they  perhaps  lil^e  the  public-house  or  something 
like  that  better;  at  all  events,  they  will  not  work  much  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  ;  that  is  the  reason  we  keep  on  tliese  other  men  in  order  to  get  the 
work  done  regularly. 

11343.  Otherwise  would  you  prefer  the  work  being  done  by  single-handed 
men  ? 

\'es,  if  we  could  get  it  done  by  t'nem. 

1 1344.  And  you  would  get  better  work  ? 
Yes,  we  know  we  get  better  work  in  that  way. 

11345.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  was  said  in  answer  to  Question 
434,  on  page  42  in  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Arnold  White.  He  says  there,  "  Now  with 
regard  to  the  factors,  large  agents  who  are  called  factors,  who  buy  in  three- 
quarters  of  their  supplies  and  make  one  quarter  themselves  ;  it  is  alleued,  and 
1  believe  truly,  that  they  only  make  profit  out  of  the  sweating  involved  in  the 
three-fourths  bougiit  in,  as  they  do  not  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  work, 
which  is  a  cliar^e  which  I  think  can  be  brought  ayainst  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, as  I  will  show  later  on."  In  answer  to  the  next  question  he  says, 
explaining  the  point  more  fully,  "  A  large  order  is  given  to  a  merchant  for 
several  thousand  pairs  of  boots  ;  he  goi'S  to  a  boot  manufacturer,  a  man  at  the 
top  of  the  trade  ;  the  manufacturer,  the  factor,  is  unable  to  supply  all  these 
boots  himself;  he  can  supply  a  quarter  of  them;  the  other  three-quarters  he 
has  to,  what  is  called,  buy  in ;  well,  he  buys  in  from  these  sweaters,  and  the 
boots  are  dehvered  to  him  according  to  pattern,  in  the  same  way  as  I  described 
to  you,  and  the  work  is  done  in  that  manner.  What  is  alleged  is  this,  that  he 
makes  his  profit  not  out  of  the  quarter  of  the  order  that  lie  makes  in  his  own 
factory,  and  which  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the  Factory  Act,  but  he  makes  his 
'profit 'on  the  extremely  low  prices  that  he  gave  for  the  three-quarters  of 
the  order  that  he  has  received  from  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere."  Do  you  think 
that  is  correct  ? 

No.  With  regard  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  I  can  positively  say  that  it 
is  not  correct :  Jiey  do  not  allow  it,  and  contractors  do  not  make  use  of  it  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  are  no  sweaters  in  the  Army  contract  trade,  and  if 
there  were  they  would  not  employ  them. 

11346.  If  there  were  you  say  they  would  not  employ  them  ;  why  would  ti)ey 
not  employ  them  ?  " 

Because  they  are  not  skilled  workmen,  only  workmen  that  pick  up  the 
trade,  not  practical  men. 

•  1347.  Do  you  mean  that  their  work  would  be  rejected  ? 
Bound  to  be. 

1134b'.  It  would  be? 
Sure  to  be. 

11349.  What  is  tlie  meaning  of  these  "  factors  ?  " 
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That  is  a  different  class  of  the  trade  altogether,  these  factors  or  warehousemen, 
as  they  are  generally  termed  in  the  trade;  you  may  term  them  merchants,  who 
do  not  manufacture  anything  themselves  ;  they  have  large  warehouses  and  they 
purchase  goods  from  the  small  manufacturers  ;  these  small  manufacturers  get 
their  work  made  by  sweaters  for  tliis  reason,  they  cannot  produce  the  goods 
at  the  price  otherwise.  The  factors  generally  crush  down  these  small  manu- 
facturers to  the  very  lowest  point,  so  that  really  they  themselves  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  getting  a  profit  or  not,  and  they  often  make  the  workmen 
suffer. 

1 1350.  The  small  manufacturer,  you  mean,  does  not  know  whether  he  is  going 
to  make  a  profit  ? 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  that  is  so.  The  small  manufacturer  goes 
to  a  factor  and  he  takes  some  samples;  this  factor  looks  at  them  ;  he  has  an 
article  at  5  s. ;  the  factor  says,  "  I  am  buying  that  at  4  5.  6  d.  "  ;  the  small  manu- 
facturer says,  "  I  cannot  do  it " ;  the  factor  says,  "  Other  people  do  it "  ; 
and  he  will  say  to  this  small  manufacturer.  Try  a  gross  of  it.  He  does  try  a 
gross,  goes  home  and  says  to  these  sweaters,  You  must  make  these  for 
sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  dozen  less;  you  must  finish  them  for  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  a  dozen  less. 

11351.  The  sweater  in  his  turn  would  have  to  get  the  work  done  cheaper,  I 
suppose  ? 

Yes,  he  would  have  to  get  it  done  cheaper;  he  would  generally  divide  the 
amount  of  money  he  gets  with  the  sweaters.  You  see,  if  thei-e  were  no  factor:>, 
really  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  sweating. 

11352.  The  factors,  as  I  understand  you,  are  warehousemen  ? 

They  are  warehousemen;  and  really,  a  great  amount  of  the  work  that  they 
do  is  not  wanted  ;  it  is  only  filling  the  market  with  goods  not  required.  When 
the  sweater  is  offered  this  amount  less,  he  divides  the  amount  of  money  he  gets 
for  the  labour  with  the  sweaters  under  him  ;  the  master  sweater,  I  mean,  divides 
it  with  the  workmen  he  employs  under  him.  We  call  the  man  that  takes  out 
the  work  the  master  sweater  and  those  unaer  him  the  sweaters. 

"353-  How  do  these  factors  dispose  of  the  goods  ? 

They  advertise  them  ;  send  out  circulars  and  price-lists  throughout  the  whole 
of  England ;  and  they  have  people  writing  for  them,  sending  cash  for  goods 
and  calhng  at  their  warehouses. 

11354.  But  would  not  the  existence  of  these  factors  be  beneficial  in  so  far  as 
the  mere  fact  of  their  acting  as  warehousemen  tends  to  enable  them  to  store  up 
goods  during  any  period  of  slack  demand,  and  so  to  keep  men  employed? 

But  there  is  l  eally  no  necessity  fur  that  at  the  present  day  ;  with  the  amount 
of  machinery  employed  in  the  boot  trade  boots  can  be  produced  almost  at  any 
speed.  You  see,  it  is  not  alone  with  the  factors  themselves,  but  by  their  em- 
ploying this  sweated  labour,  a  good  many  manufacturers,  even  the  large  manu- 
facturers, are  compelled  to  employ  it  themselves  in  order  to  compete  against 
these  factors  in  the  market. 

^^355'  It  would  be  impossible,  as  far  as  the  Army  contracts  are  concerned, 
would  it  not,  to  insist  upon  the  insertion  of  the  Factory  Clause,  because  a  good 
many  of  these  boots  are  made  in  the  way  you  describe  in  Northampton  ? 

it  coidd  not  be  done,  because  the  labour  is  so  very  much  divided. 

11356.  And  conducted  in  peoples  own  homes  ? 
Conducted  in  their  own  homes. 

11357.  And  you  can  get  just  as  good  a  quahty  of  workmanship  under  those 
circumstances  as  you  could  in  a  factory  ? 

We  get  better  quality  because  we  are  very  strict. 

11358.  In  that  case  there  is  nothing  objectionable  for  the  Government  con- 
tracts in  the  system  ? 

Not  at  all  objectionable,  not  as  far  as  the  boot  trades  are  concerned.    It  is 

exactly 
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exactly  the  same  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  contract.  The  Metropolitan 
Police  have  a  clause  inserted  in  their  contract  that  the  work  must  he  made  at 
the  factory. 

1  i35g.  What  is  the  result  of  that  ? 

It  is  made  in  the  factory,  but  it  is  impossible  to  have  if.  entirely  produced  in 
the  factory  for  the  reason  of  the  subdivision  of  labour ;  they  are  not  hand-sewn 
boots. 

11360.  Do  you  know  where  that  work  is  doner 
That  is  done  at  Northampton  and  ac  Raunds. 

1 136 1 .  Do  you  d(j  any  of  it  ? 
Yes,  we  do. 

1 1 362.  And  you  are  supposed  to  do  it  all  in  a  factory  ? 

As  far  as  making  the  boot  is  concerned  we  do,  but  as  far  as  the  finishing  is 
concerned  we  do  not ;  it  is  given  out  to  men  who  finish  four,  six,  eight,  or 
twelve  pairs  a  day. 

11363.  And  these  men  in  your  case  are  men  that  you  know,  and  you  can 
rely  upon  them  for  good  workmani^hip  ? 

Yes. 

» 1364.  And  you  do  not  give  them  more  work  than  they  can  do  themselves  ? 
Mo,  we  should  not  do  so  ;  in  fact,  we  have  had  a  good  many  of  these  hands 
for  years  ;  we  know  exactly  what  they  do. 

11365.  And  you  say  that  if  you  got  an  order  very  much  larger  than  usual 
from  a  sudden  great  demand,  arising  on  account  of  war  or  anything  of  that  sort^ 
you  would  get  over  that  difficulty  by  employing  more  out-door  hands  to  work 
for  you  r 

More  out-door  hands  and  also  more  in-door  hands  ;  part  of  the  work  must  be 
done  in  doors. 

1 1366.  You  would  not  put  out  part  of  the  contract  altogether  ? 

Wo;  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  we  should;  if  the  Government 
wanted  a  certain  quantity  of  boots  by  a  certain  period  we  should  ask  their  per- 
mission to  do  so  ;  that  is  very  seldom  the  case ;  that  has  only  occurred  once,  I 
think. 

11367.  Then  I  gather  from  you  that  you  consider  that  the  existence  of  these 
factors  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  sweating  in  the  boot  trade. 

It  is;  the  reason  is,  because  tiie  market  gets  over  flooded  with  boots,  and 
legitimate  manufacturers  have  to  compete  against  it.  The  result  is  this,  tiiat 
it  brings  about  a  reduction  of  prices,  and  manufacturers  produce  more  inferior 
work  than  they  ought  to  do 

1 1.'.68.  How  long  has  this  system  of  factors  been  in  operation  ? 
Largely,  you  may  say,  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 

1 1369.  How  did  it  spring  up? 

How  they  generally  spring  up  is  this  :  they  generally  take  a  small  ware- 
house ;  they  are  well  backed  up  with  cash,  and  the  first  manufacturer  that  comes 
in  they  buy  goods  from,  and  then  a  smaller  man  comes  in  they  try 
and  get  these  goods  imitated  at  a  lower  price;  and  perhaps  another  small  manu- 
facturer will  come  in  and  they  will  try  and  get  them  lower  still,  and  the  result 
is,  that  eventually  the  large  manufacturer,  who  does  not  want  to  be  cut  out  in 
the  market;  is  compelled  to  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen  in  o:der  to  com- 
pete with  this  illegitimate  competition. 

11370.  You  consider  that  illegitimate  competition? 
Yes,  we  do. 

11371.  Why  do  you  consider  it  illegitimate? 

Because  these  small  manufacturers  start  with  little  or  no  capital,  and  they  are 
supported  by  a  good  many  of  the  leather  houses  ;  they  supply  them  with  a 
(50.)  E  3  quantity 
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quai,tit\  uf  goods;  they  are  not  particular  to  the  amount  they  supply;  some- 
times it  is  thousands.  Only  lately  there  has  been  a  failure,  a  man  that  started 
with  perhaps  a  few  shillings  of  his  own  failed  for  between  8,000  /.  and  9,000  /. 

1137:2.  Have  yon  cntisider;  d  this  subject  of  sweating  that  the  Committee 
are  inquiring  into  in  the  boot  trade  generally  ? 
Yes,  we  have  considered  it. 

1 1373.  H;ive  you  anything  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  generally  ? 

tj(  nerally  we  say  that  every  manuAicturer  almost  does  employ  one  or  two  or 
three  sweaters  ;  even  the  iaige  ones  do,  because  they  are  more  steady  in  their 
work,  and  wlien  orders  are  taken,  contracts  and  orders  for  the  home  and 
shipping  trade,  we  can  i)lace  more  reliance  on  getting  the  work  done  by  them 
in  time  ;  they  help  ns  out. 

11374.  I  understand  you,  you  think  the  existence  of  the  sweating  svstem 
necessary,  to  a  ceriain  extent  r 

It  is  necessary  to  an  extent. 

1137'-,.  At  the  same  time  you  think  it  ohjectionable  ? 

It  is  very  objcetionable  ;  we  should  prefer  to  do  without  it,  only  there  is  one 
reason  why  we  cannot  do  without  it  in  n  good  manv  classes  of  work,  und  that 
is  foreign  competition  ;  that  is  our  opinion. 

11376.  Do  vou  do  a  great  deal  in  export  trade  ? 
We  do. 

1 1377.  Where  do  you  export  to  chiefly  - 
Australia,  the  Cape,  and  the  Indian  markets. 

1 1378.  How  do  you  get  your  orders  ? 

At  the  present  time  we  are  doing  our  trade  mostly  direct  with  the  buyers 
themselves. 

1  1379.  You  get  the  orders  direct  from  the  cohmies  ? 

Direct  fro  the  colonies,  but  a  great  amount  of  the  trade  is  done  by 
merchants;  thev  have  orders  sent  to  them  from  abroad  and  they  place  their 
orders  with  us  ;  we  deliver  them  to  the  merchants,  and  they  pav  us,  and  they 
send  thf  11  out. 

1 1380.  In  ordin;iry  cases  the  order  would,  I  suppose,  go  through  two  or  three 
hands  before  they  come  to  you  ? 

No,  I  think  it  would  only  go  through  one  hand  when  it  left  us  ;  it  goes 
through  the  merchants'  hands ;  I  believe  they  receive  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
mission for  buying. 

1  1381.  Would  the  merchant  get  that  from  the  colonial  agency  ? 
He  would  get  that  from  the  colonial  buyer. 

11382.  Do  you  have  any  foreign  competition  to  contend  against  in  Australia 
and  India  ? 

In  Australia  and  India  we  have  a  certain  amount,  but  that  does  not  affect  us 
so  much  because  we  do  not  go  into  the  very  low  class  in  export  trade  ;  it  is 
mostly  in  the  home  trade  that  we  do  a  great  deal  of  the  lo  ver  class  work. 

11383.  And  it  is  there  that  von  feel  the  competition  ? 
Yes. 

11384.  Where  is  it  from  ? 

From  Switzerland  and  from  Germany  ;  in  fact  it  is  increasing,  not  so  much 
in  amount  as  in  quantities. 

1 1385.  What  class  of  iioods  is  that  ? 

From  Germany  it  is  mostly  lasting  boots  and  shoes  imported. 

1 1386.  What  is  that? 

It  is  a  sort  of  woven  material,  cotton  and  wool  mixed. 

11837.  I  take 
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1 1 387.  I  take  it,  it  is  in  the  cheapest  class  of  work  that  you  do  that  you  h  ive 
this  competition  ? 

That  is  from  Germany. 

11388.  And  how  about  Switzerland  ? 

From  Switzerland  it  is  more  what  you  call  the  next  quality  class  of  goods. 

11389.  And  the  difficulty,  I  understand  you,  would  he  that  if  sweating,  which 
you  sa\  is  an  objectionable  thing,  were  do.ie  away  witli  or  diminished,  it  would 
tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  h' re,  and  you  would  be  unable  to  com- 
pete with  foi-eign  competition  ? 

Yes ;  in  fact  we  should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  ii  now  ;  in  a  great  many 
cases  we  cannot  compete. 

11.S90.  Therefore  you  would  not  suggest  that  anything  ehould  be  done  to 
diminish  sweating,  lest  it  siiould  increase  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Yes.  One  thing  that  we  suggest  is  that  these  workmen  should  really  work 
single-handed  ;  but  then  there  is  a  difficulty  in  that  because  they  are  not 
skilled. 

11391.  What  do  you  mean  by  workmen  ;  the  workmen  to  sweaters  them- 
selves ? 

The  workmen  to  sweaters  themselves. 

1 1392.  Lord  Derbi/.]  What  do  you  mean  by  working  single-handed  ? 
Working  on  their  own  account. 

11393.  Chairman.~\  You  meati  that  the  men  now  employed  by  sweaters 
should  get  the  work  direct  from  the  mfinufacturers  ? 

Yes. 

11394.  I  take  it  from  you  in  that  getting  a  foreign  order  it  comes  from  an 
agent  here  to  a  merchant  here,  and  from  him  to  you,  and  froui  you  it  goes  to 
the  sweater  ? 

You  cannot  say  that  it  goes  to  the  sweater  entirely  :  only  one  part  of  the  work 
goes  to  the  sweater.  For  instance,  take  an  article  at  4s.  a  pair;  thi'  sweating 
that  would  be  done  in  that  article  would  only  amount  to  4*.  a  dozen;  4d. 
a  pair. 

1 13U5.  Do  you  buy  of  factors  ? 
No. 

1 1396.  But  other  manufacturers  do,  do  they  not  ? 
No,  they  do  not  generally. 

11397.  Then  1  do  not  quite  understand  how  the  factors  dispose  of  their 
goods  ? 

They  dispose  of  their  goods  through  the  retailers,  through  shopkeepers, 
people  that  have  retail  estabUshments. 

1 1398.  That  would  be  for  the  home  trade  ? 
That  would  be  for  the  home  trade. 

11399.  Would  not  factors  store  goods  for  the  export  trade  ? 
Some  of  the  goods  they  would  buy  would  go  to  the  export  trade. 

I  1400.  How  would  they  get  into  the  export  trade  ? 

By  getting  customers  to  call  upon  them  ;  sending  out  circulars. 

11401.  Would  they  sell  them  to  a  man  in  your  position,  who  gets  an  order 
for  so  many  boots  ? 

No  ;  they  would  sell  them  either  to  the  colonial  buyers  who  have  their  offices 
in  the  country,  or  to  merchants  who  have  orders  from  abroad. 

1 1402.  Then  1  take  ii  that  a  colonial  order,  when  it  gets  to  the  manufacturer, 
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is  partly  in  all  cases,  according  to  you,  executed  by  him,  and  part  of  the  work 
sent  out  either  to  out-dcor  hands  or  to  sweaters  ? 
Part  of  the  work  would  be  sent  out,  certainly. 

1 1403.  And  in  n^any  cases,  I  suppose,  it  may  be  let  again  by  the  sweater  to 
somebody  else  ? 

Well,  a  master  sweater  would  not  sublet  it  again. 

1 1404.  He  would  only  divide  it  between  his  own  employes  r 

He  would  divide  the  amount  of  money  he  received  for  the  work  among  them 
selves.    You  see  the  export  trade  is  not  affected  so  much  by  the  factors ;  the 
home  trade  is  the  trade  that  is  affected  by  tiiem. 

1 1405.  Take  the  home  trade  ;  how  do  you  get  your  orders  for  that  busi- 
ness r 

We  employ  travellers  and  send  them  out,  or  get  orders  ourselves  as  best, 
we  can. 

1 1406.  In  that  case  you  would  not  buy  from  the  factors  ? 

No.    In  fiact  we  used  to  supply  them  at  one  time  ;  some  we  supply  now. 

11407.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  sweating  in  the  boot  trade  ? 

Yes,  I  have  read  part  of  the  evidence  ;  not  all  of  it. 

1 1408.  Do  you  think  that  the  alleged  evils  that  are  complained  of  could  not 
be  remedied  without  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  and  danger  to  the 
existence  of  the  trade,  through  being  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  com- 
petition ? 

The  only  remedy  I  can  see  would  be  that  these  people  should  he  employed 
in  better  factories,  in  better  workshops  ;  more  ventilated  and  more  sanitary. 

1 1409.  Would  not  that  all  tend  to  make  the  production  dearer  ? 

Well,  slightly ;  but  I  believe  that  it  would  not  injure  the  trade  very  much  ; 
and  another  thing  is,  the  factory  inspectors  :  there  are  not  sufticient  factory 
inspectors. 

11410.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  amount  of  profit  di- 
vided among  the  several  hands,  between  the  producer  of  the  article,  the  work- 
man, and  the  consumer  of  the  article,  the  person  who  wears  the  boots  ? 

There  is  an  unnecessary  amount  taken  by  the  factor;  he  really  takes  the 
profit  which. 

1 141 1.  He  might  be  done  away  with  with  advantage,  you  think  ? 

Yes,  the  middleman  could  be  done  away  with  with  advantage  altogether. 

11412.  With  regard  to  your  colonial  trade,  is  there  much  competition  in  the 
colony  itself  ? 

From  home  manufacturers  we  have  competition. 

11413.  1  mean  in  Australia? 

Yes;  from  British  manufacturers  we  have  an  amount  of  competition  which 
would  exist  everywhere ;  only  the  colonial  trade  do  not  buy  the  very  lowest 
class. 

1 1414.  Do  the  prices  of  these  German  and  Swiss  goods  tend  to  decrease  ? 
Yes,  certainly  they  do. 

11415.  And,  consequently,  to  drive  down  the  prices  here? 
It  drives  doun  the  prices  of  the  home-made  article. 

I  1416.  Earl  of  Derby.']  I  think  I  heard  you  say  just  now  that  you  thought 
the  middleman  could  be  done  away  with  advantageously  ? 
Yes,  he  could  be  done  away  with  entirely. 

1 1417.  How  do  you  mean,  done  away  ;  by  a  legal  enactment,  or  done  away 
by  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  business  r 

Ido 
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I  do  not  see  that  any  legal  enactment  could  do  away  with  them  ;  tliey  are 
only  men  of  business,  the  same  as  other  men  are. 

11418.  But  if  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  do  away  with  them,  what  j^revents 
that  being  done  now  ? 

The  leather  people  are  the  ruin  of  the  trade  in  that  way,  giving-  credit  to 
small  manufacturers,  who  do  not  care  what  price  they  produce  goods  for. 

11 41 9.  Then  you  said  something  about  an  illegitimate  competition  on  the  part 
of  a  smaller  man ;  how  do  you  define  an  illegitimate  competition  ;  what  is  it 
that  makes  a  competition  illegitimate  r 

It  is  illegitimate  for  this  reason  :  these  men  go  to  these  factors  and  offer  them 
an  article ;  these  factors  say,  "  Well,  we  cannot  buy  that  article  at  that  price^ 
but  we  will  give  you  so-and-so  for  it,  the  price  we  are  buying  it  at."  The 
manufacturer  says,  "  Well,  all  right,  Til  try  it."  Then  he  goes  back  and  makes 
them,  reducing  the  wages  of  his  workmen  ;  and  they  are  sweating  the  trade 
down. 

1  14-20.  You  mean  that  it  is  the  keenness  of  the  competition  that  makes  it 
illegitimate  ? 

No,  I  do  not  say  that;  I  say  it  is  the  illegitimate  trading  of  the  leather 
houses.  1  call  it  illegitimate,  because  I  consider  that  if  they  serve  a  man  with 
goods  who  is  not  possessed  of  any  means  whatever,  and  he  sells  those  goods 
under  price,  and  they  supply  them  with  any  amount  of  goods,  that  is  illegiti- 
mate competition. 

11421.  You  object  to  a  class  of  people  going  into  the  business  with  no 
capital ? 

No,  we  do  not  object  to  that  if  it  was  restricted  within  certain  bounds ;  but 
now,  at  the  present  day,  the  leather  trade  do  not  restrict  it  to  giving  a  man  a 
moderate  amount  of  credit,  but  they  go  into  thousands. 

11422.  Then  you  object  to  that ;  why  ;  on  the  ground  that  such  men  have  an 
advantage  in  competing  with  those  who  possess  capital  themselves  ? 

No  ;  they  produce  goods  under  price,  and  so  compete  with  the  manufacturers 
who  have  capital  and  wish  to  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

11423.  I  presume  we  may  take  it  that  they  wouldj  not  carry  on  doing  that 
kind  of  business  unless  it  paid  them  ? 

That  is  not  found  out  yet.  You  see  now  and  then  we  have  very  large  failures 
in  our  trade.  Of  cour&e,  it  can  last  for  a  very  long  time  with  the  easy  mode  of 
financing  a  business  at  the  present  day. 

11424.  What  you  object  to  is  an  extension  of  credit  to  people  who  are  not 
able  to  give  any  security,  and  who  speculate  recklessly  ? 

That  is  it ;  that  is  the  ruination  of  the  trade  at  the  present  day. 

1 1425.  But  is  that  confined  to  your  particular  trade  ;  does  it  not  extend  over 
the  other  branches  of  trade  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  extends  to  the  other  branches  of  trade  to  the  same 
extent. 

11426.  Then  I  understood  you  to  say  that  every  manufacturer  employed 
some  sweaters,  because  they  are  found  to  be  steadier.  Steadier  than  whom  ; 
than  the  independent  workman  ? 

Steadier  than  most  independent  workmen.  Of  course  there  are  several 
independent  workmen  who  are  steady  ;  there  are  good  and  bad  of  all  sorts. 

11427.  But  the  man  who  is  regularly  engaged  in  what  is  called  a  sweating 
business,  you  consider  steadier  than  a  man  working  on  his  own  account? 

Yes,  he  is  steadier  ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

11428.  May  not  that  have  something  to  do  with  the  advantage  which  the 
sweating  system  seems  to  enjoy  ? 

Yes,  it  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

(50.)  F  11 429.  Independent 
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11429.  Independent  workmen  cannot  as  a  rule  (of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions), in  your  judgment  be  relied  on  ? 

As  a  rule  they  cannot  be  relied  on.  When  we  give  out  work  to  an  ordinary 
workman  at  the  commencement  of  the  week,  on  the  Monday  or  the  Tuesday, 
and  we  expect  to  have  that  work  in  on  the  Wednesday,  we  cannot  rely  on 
getting  it  from  the  single-handed  man  as  we  can  from  the  others ;  they  are  sure 
to  bring  it  in. 

11430.  You  say  that  the  men  in  general,  of  whom  you  are  speaiiing,  prefer 
to  work  at  home  rather  than  in  factories  ? 

They  do. 

1 1431.  We  had  some  evidence  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  inquiry  tending  to 
show  that  there  was  a  wish  in  the  trade  that  all  business  could  be  carried  on  in 
factories,  that  work  should  not  be  taken  home  r 

There  is  a  general  wish  for  that,  it  is  quite  true,  and  the  larger  manufacturers 
in  London  have  tried  to  a  certain  extent  to  employ  these  men  indoors,  but  they 
find  that  the  more  respectable  men  pref'ei-  to  work  at  home  in  a-^sociation  with 
their  fandlies ;  and  with  regard  to  the  others  we  can  get  a  greater  amount  of 
Mork  from  them  inside  the  factory,  but  then  there  is  disagreement. 

1 1432.  You  think  the  only  practical  suggestion  you  are  able  to  make  to  us, 
is,  that  there  should  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  work- 
shops and  more  inspection? 

Yes,  that  is  it ;  and  1  should  also  add  to  thai  the  registration  of  all  factories 
and  workshops. 

11433.  Of  course  that  would  not  affect  those  who  work  at  home  ? 

It  depends  upon  how  the  factory,  or  workshop,  or  workroom,  would  be 
defined. 

11434.  Would  you  compel  a  man  to  register  himself,  if  he  took  work  home 
and  did  it  in  his  family  ? 

No,  'lot  that,  but  to  stop  the  sweating  system;  stopping  men  employing  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  hands,  working  in  small  rooms,  and  living  and  sleeping  all  in 
the  same  room. 

1  1435.  It  is  a  question  of  ganitary  arrangement  then: 
To  a  very  great  extent  it  is. 

11436.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  You  spoke  of  the  sweater  getting  the  work  done 
more  steadily;  does  that  imply  that  he  c  mtrives  to  get  the  men  to  work  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  ? 

No  ;  he  contrives  to  work  all  the  week  when  he  has  work. 

1 1437.  Is  that  because  he  employs  men  who  are  only  partially  in  work,  and 
therefore,  have  less  money  to  spend  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  than  the 
others  ? 

They  are  the  ordinary  men.  The  single-handed  men  that  are  in  work 
generally  work  froin  Wednesday  to  Saturday,  and  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
they  generally  finish  what  they  have  earned  in  the  former  week. 

11438.  How  does  the  sweater  get  over  that  difficulty  ? 

He  is  more  steady.  Firstly,  lie  starts  work  on  Sunday;  he  works  on 
Sunday. 

11439.  He  gets  his  men  to  work  you  mean  on  Sundays  ? 

Yes,  and  works  himself,  and  right  through  the  week  till  Friday  afternoon  at 
sunset ;  and  then  from  Friday  afternoon  till  Sunday  morning  he  does  not  do 
any  work 

1 1440.  You  are  speaking  of  men  who  employ  four  or  five  men  under  them  ? 
Yes,  four  or  five  men. 

11441.  Generally  all  in  the  same  room  ? 
Yes. 

1 1442.  I  do 
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1  1442.  I  do  not  see  bow  the  sweater  can  succeed  in  getting  his  men  to  work 
in  that  way,  for  less  muney  than  single-handed  men  ? 

TIjese  men  come  over  hen-  ;  they  come  into  the  coimtry  and  they  do  not 
know  what  trade  to  go  to  ;  these  master  sweaters  take  them  in  at  first  to  teach 
them  part  of  the  finishing  in  the  boot  trade,  and  give  them  no  wages  at  all, 
merely  keeping  them  in  food.  Then  by  the  time  they  have  learned  a  part  of 
the  trade  they  pay  them ;  they  take  half  the  wages  and  divide  the  other  half 
among  the  other  men. 

11443.  You  are  referring  to  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  . 
That  is  it. 

11444.  Are  there  many  Jewish  immigrants? 
There  are  a  great  many,  certainly. 

11445.  Do  you  employ  many  women  in  your  business? 
A  few  ;  not  inside  at  nil ;  only  out  of  door.^. 

1 1446.  Do  you  find  that  women  take  up  work,  not  as  the  main  means  of  liveli- 
hood, but  in  a  supplemental  sense  ;  for  instance,  the  wife  of  a  man  employed  as 
a  labourer  will  take  in  work,  and  do  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  could  be  done  for 
by  anyone  depending  upon  it  for  her  livelihood  ? 

No,  we  do  not  find  that ;  we  do  find  some  men  whose  wives  are  industrious, 
and  take  out  work  on  their  own  account,  and  have  one  or  two  machines  at 
home. 

]  1447.  In  such  a  case  they  could  afford,  could  they  not,  to  do  it  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  supplemental  source  of  inc(nne  ? 

They  could  do  so,  but  it  is  not  a  thing  that  is  done  in  the  trade  ;  they  would 
not  think  of  reducing  the  price.  In  our  own  factory  we  have  a  fixed  statement 
of  wages,  and  everyl)ody,  whether  sweater  or  not,  is  paid  at  one  rate. 

1 1448.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  I  suppose,  as  a  rule,  the  workmen  of  the 
sweaters  aie  unskilled  labourers,  who  could  not  work  ?ingle-handed  ? 

They  could  not  work  single-handed  for  the  first  year  or  tvvo. 

11449.  And  they  generally  form  the  bulk  of  the  sweatees  ? 
They  do. 

11450.  You  mention  that  a  certain  number  of  men  worked  in  the  factories 
of  those  who  might  work  single-handed  ;  but  you  said  that  there  were  generally 
disagreements  ;  do  you  mean  disagreemetits  among  the  workmen,  or  disagree- 
ments between  the  workmen  and  the  employers  ? 

Disagreements  among  the  workmen  and  the  employer.  The  general  case  is 
this,  at  least  we  have  found  it  so  ;  there  is  generally  a  man  who  takes  the  lead 
in  the  shop,  and  a  certain  new  article  is  produced,  and  it  is  given  out  at,  say 
10  s.  per  dozen ;  he  says  "  Well,  we  ought  to  have  more  for  it,"  and  the  other 
men  say  "  Mo,  we  are  satisfied";  he  agitates  and  agitates  till  he  gets  two  or 
three  more  on  his  side,  and  then  there  is  a  sort  of  deputation,  whether  the 
others  like  it  or  not,  who  wait  upon  the  employer,  and  say  "  We  will  not  make 
this  under  11  a  dozen  "  ;  the  result  is,  that  the  master  gets  tired  of  this  con- 
tinual bother  with  the  workmen,  and  says  "  I  had  better  keep  as  many  out  of 
doors  as  I  can." 

11451.  There  is  less  trouble,  in  fact,  in  employing  the  men  out  of  doors.? 
Less  trouble  ;  one  benefit,  I  think,  would  be  to  have  a  general  statement  for 

London,  which  is  being  promoted  at  the  present  time ;  Init  I  think  the  leading 
manufacturers  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  one  rate  of  wages  right  through  the 
trade,  that  everybody  should  pay  the  same  price. 

11452.  Some  general  arrangement  among  the  manufacturers  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

11453.  Lord  ilfo/«A;*iye/Z.]  You  say,  in  fact,  that  the  sweater  obtains  cheaper 
labour  in  consideration  of  teaching  his  business;  that  is  what  it  comes  to  ? 

Yes. 

(50.)  F  2  11454-  Do 
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11454.  Do  any  manufacturers  do  the  finishing  in  low  classes  of  goods  without 
employing  sweaters  ? 

Yes,  we  do,  and  others  do  so  also. 

1 1455.  But  you  do  it  partly  through  sweaters  ? 
Yes,  partly. 

11456.  And  you  do  nothing  else  through  sweaters  except  the  finishing  ? 
No. 

11457.  I  see  Mr.  Hoffman  says,  in  answer  to  Question  1113,  after  speaking 
of  the  "making"  of  tlie  boots,  "  Then  they  are  given  out  again  to  the  finishers, 
which  is  the  branch  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
sweating  takes  place.  The  boots  are  given  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  finishers  ; 
and  these  manufacturers  who  employ  sweating-  labour,  give  the  boots  to  the 
master  sweater.  As  a  rule  they  prefer  men  who  can  do  a  large  quai/tity  of 
work ;  they  discourage,  as  far  as  they  can,  all  little  men,  men  doing  small 
quantities"  ? 

That  is  not  the  fact  with  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  trade.  As  far  a^ 
we  ourselves  are  concerned  (and  I  may  speak  on  behalf  of  the  leading  manu- 
lactuiers  of  the  trade),  it  is  not  a  fact. 

11458.  You  would  just  as  soon  give  it  out  to  single  men  or  to  small  sweaters 
as  to  big  sweaters  r 

We  would  rather  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  in  that  way  we  get  our  work  more 
uniform  and  better. 

11459.  More  regular  and  better  from  the  little  men  than  from  the  big- 
sweaters  ? 

Yes. 

11460.  You  get  your  work  better  from  the  sweater,  I  understand  you,  than 
from  the  single  men  ? 

No,  better  from  the  single  men,  but  we  do  not  get  it  so  regularly  from  them. 

11461.  As  between  the  big  and  the  little  sweaters,  have  you  any  preference. 
Mr.  Hoffman  said  that  the  manufacturers  always  prefer  giving  the  boots  to  the 
biii  sweater  to  finish  ? 

We  prefer  giving  them  out  to  the  small  men  ;  to  single-handed  men,  who 
are  not  sweaters  at  all, 

11462.  But  I  understand  Mr.  Hoffman  to  say  what  [  have  just  put  to  you. 
It  is  only  a  case  where  boots  are  given  out  to  sweaters  ;  tiiat  is  all  he  is  talking 
abont ;  and  then  he  says,  "  The  boots  are  given  by  the  manufacturers  to  the 
finishers,  and  these  manufacturers  who  employ  sweating  labour,  give  the  boots 
to  the  master  sweater."  My  point  is  tbis  ;  Mr.  Hoffman  says,  "  As  a  rule  they 
prefer  men  who  can  do  a  large  quantity  of  work  ;"  that  is,  I  suppose,  sweaters 
who  can  do  a  large  quantity  of  work  ? 

Yes. 

1 1463.  "  The  manufacturers  discourage  as  far  as  they  can  all  little  men,  men 
doing  small  quantities  ;"  all  little  sweaters  that  means,  does  it  not  ? 

No,  they  are  not  sweaters.    The  sweaters  are  those  that  do  quantities. 

11464.  My  point  is  this  ;  as  between  big  and  little  sweaters,  have  you  any 
preference  ? 

We  give  the  small  ones  the  preference. 

1 1465.  Chairman.]  Why  do  you  prefer  them  ? 

For  the  reason  that  their  work  is  generally  turned  out  better,  and  we  can 
place  more  reliance  upon  their  work.  When  we  give  it  out  to  a  big  sweater, 
it  very  olten  occurs  that  he  has  two  good  workmen  and  two  bad  workmen  ;  he 
will  be  working  for  two  houses ;  one  day  he  will  bring  the  good  work  into  one 
house  and  the  bad  work  into  the  other  house;  and  if  that  second  house  com- 
plains, and  says,  "  We  will  not  give  you  any  more,"  he  will  improve  it  the 
following  night,  and  those  that  had  the  bad  work  will  get  the  good  work,  and 
those  that  had  the  good  will  get  the  bad. 

11466.  What 
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]  1466.  What  do  you  call  the  small  sweaters  ? 

Those  that  have  left  the  sweaters  and  started  on  their  own  account. 

1 1467.  How  many  hands  does  a  small  sweater  employ  r 
Perhaps  himself  and  a  boy,  and  perhaps  his  wife  wiil  assist  him. 

1 1468.  And  a  large  sweater  might  employ  how  many,  15  or  20? 
From  four  up  to  I  cannot  tell  how  many ;  up  to  say  10  or  12  men, 

11469.  I  suppose  if  it  was  not  for  the  existence  of  these  sweaters  this  cheap 
foreign  labour  you  have  alluded  to,  unskilled,  ignorant  labour,  could  not  be 
utilised  at  all  ? 

No,  it  could  not  be  utilised  at  all ;  but  if  we  liad  not  the  sweating  labour  to 
an  extent  we  should  not  at  all  be  able  to  compete  with  the  goods  that  come 
from  abroad. 

11470.  Then  I  understand  you  that  you  prefer  the  sweater  to  the  single- 
handed  man  because  he  is  steadier  ? 

No  ;  we  prefer  the  single-handed  men,  but  we  are  compelled  to  have  the 
sweaters  because  they  are  more  regular  to  time. 

1 1471.  You  find  the  sweater  steadier  ? 

We  have  the  sweater  because  we  have  a  convenience  in  him. 

1 1472.  I  thought  you  told  Lord  Derby  just  now  that  he  was  steadier  ? 

That  is  the  only  benefit  the  sweaters  are;  they  are  more  steady;  there  is  more 
reliance  upon  their  bringing  in  the  work  to  time. 

1  1473-  But  they  are  not  so  much  steadier  thai:  you  would  prefer  to  use  them  ; 
is  that  your  meaning. 

Yes,  we  should  prefer  to  use  them  on  that  point. 

11474.  I  cannot  understand  which  you  really  do  prefer? 

The  majority  of  our  men  are  single-handed  ;  we  employ  three  or  four  who  are 
not,  but  who  are'  sweaters  ;  these  three  or  four  we  keep  on,  and  have  kept  on  for 
years,  for  the  reason  that  the  other  men  do  not  work  regularly,  and  to 
complete  our  orders  we  keep  these  sweaters  on  because  we  can  depend  upon 
having  the  work  in  time ;  that  is  the  reason  why  we  keep  them  on. 

11475.  I  do  not  understand  in  that  case  why  you  do  not  employ  tliem  much 
more  largely  ? 

Because  the  work  is  not  good  enough;  they  are  not  skilled  workmen. 

11476.  You  employ  a  few  sweaters  in  case  of  unsteadiness  on  the  part  of 
these  single-lianded  men? 

That  is  so  ;  and  all  manufacturers  in  the  low-class  goods  are  compelled  to 
employ  sweaters. 

11477.  Do  you  mean  that  the  sweater  is  a  more  sober  and  industrious  man 
than  the  outside  worker  ? 

The  majority  of  them  are. 

11478.  In  any  case,  if  the  sweaters  undertook  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
he  would  be  sure  to  bring  it  in,  because,  if  not  a  steady  man  himself,  he  would 
at  least  insist  upon  the  men  under  him  working  ? 

We  never  ask  a  man  how  much  work  he  can  do,  but  give  him  out  according 
to  what  we  think  he  can  do;  we  find  that  out  by  the  number  of  men  he 
employs. 

11479.  That  is  not  my  question  ;  my  question  is  whether  what  you  call  the 
superior  steadiness  of  the  sweater  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  as  he  employs 
other  men,  and,  from  the  competition  amongst  them,  he  can  get  any  amount 
of  that  sort  of  labour,  it  iis  absolutely  certain  that  he  can  always  bring  in  Lis 
work  up  to  time  ;  he  has  no  difficulty  in  getting  his  men  to  do  it  ? 

No  ;  he  can  always  bring  it  in  to  time  without  changing  his  hands. 

(50.)  F  3  11480.  It 
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1 1480.  It  does  not  always  depend  upon  his  own  individual  steadiness? 
No ;  and  from  what  I  can  gather  they  work  so  many  longer  hours  to  do  it. 

11481.  We  have  had  evidence  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  long  hours 
that  the  men  work.  I  suppose  in  that  case  also  if  the  hours  of  labour  were 
limited  that  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  would  it  not,  and 
make  it  difficult  for  you  to  compete  with  the  foreign  goods? 

No,  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

11482.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  not  make  an  article  dearer  if  the  men 
producing  it  were  not  allowed  to  work  15  or  16  hours  a  day? 

No  ;  there  is  no  necessity  tor  that,  because  the  single-handed  men  only  work 
about  10^  hours  a  day,  and  they  can  earn  in  that  time  a  fair  amount  of  wage. 
We  pay  those  master  sweaters  the  same  rate  of  wage,  only  it  is  divided. 

1  1483.  You  spoke  about  this  question  of  Jewish  immigration  just  now  ;  do 
you  think  that  tliat  has  existed  in  any  large  profiortion  ? 
It  has  maintained  a  fair  proportion  for  several  years  past. 

11484.  You  mention  that  as  rather  an  important  factor  in  the  whole  case  } 

I  believe  it  is  rather  larger  the  last  three  or  four  years  than  what  it  has 
been. 

11485.  That  brings  in  a  number  of  persons  following  no  trade  and  who  are 
obliged  to  take  up  this  boot-making  trade  to  learn  ? 

That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  part  they  take  up  ;  that  is  the  only  part  they  take 
up  in  the  boot  trade.    1  believe  in  the  tailoring  trade  they  do  part  of  it. 

1 1486.  Do  you  think  that  immigration  has  iiad  any  marked  effect  on  the 
trade  1 

No. 

11487.  You  do  not  look  upon  it  as  an  evil  because  of  its  effect  upon  the 
trade  ? 

No. 

11488.  You  say  that  you  have  a  fixed  statement  of  wages? 
Yes,  everywhere  we  have  a  fixed  statement  of  wages. 

1 1489.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  ? 

We  arrive  at  that  according  to  the  quality  of  work  we  produce.  A  buyer 
will  say  he  wants  a  certain  article  at  a  certain  price,  and  we  will  calculate  that 
article,  and  consider  we  pay  so  much  for  making  and  so  much  for  finishing,  and 
if  we  sell  the  article  we  should  give  the  workmen  the  work  at  these  prices. 

11490.  Then  you  have  to  vary  your  statement,  I  suppose,  according  to  the 
order  you  receive  ? 

^'o,  only  we  add  different  classes  of  work  to  that;  we  do  not  alter  the  state- 
ment. 

11491.  You  have  not  got  your  statement  here,  have  you  ? 
No. 

1 1492.  Does  it  lay  down  a  rule  that  such  and  such  a  price  is  paid  for  such 
and  such  a  quality  of  work  done  : 

Yes.  Of  course  sometimes  we  miscalculate  it,  and  the  workman  says,  "  We 
cannot  do  it  for  the  money ;"  then  we  say  we  must  pay  a  little  more  for  it. 

11493.  Do  you  think  a  general  fixed  statement  of  wages  is  possible.? 
It  is  possible,  and  it  is  being  tried  now. 

1 1494.  Will  it  not  have  to  be  constantly  changed  ? 

Varied  according  to  the  different  articles  produced;  different  patterns 
occasionally  coming  forward,  you  would  have  to  vary  it  for  that. 

11 495.  You  would  advise  the  having  of  such  a  general  statement  of  wages  } 
Yes,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  tried. 

1 1496.  Would  It  not  have  to  be  varied,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
price  of  these  imported  goods  ? 

It 
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It  would  be  no  use  fixing  the  statement  at  a  very  high  rate  of  wages,  because 
that  would  give  foreigners  more  facility  in  sending-  goods  into  the  country. 

1 1497.  You  think  your  trade  is  sufficiently  steady  to  fix  a  statement  of  wages 
that  would  not  require  to  be  varied  very  materially? 

I  think  the  trade  is  steady  enough  for  that. 

11498.  And  I  understand  you  pay  the  same  rate  in  your  factory  as  to  the 
individual  workman  outside,  or  to  the  sweater  ? 

Exactly  the  same. 

11499.  J^here  is  one  thing  I  did  not  ask  you  in  regard  to  what  you  said  about 
the  factors  when  you  spoke  about  their  illegitimate  competition  ;  I  do  not 
understand  what  called  that  into  existence  ? 

It  is  supported  by  the  leather  houses  in  the  trade. 

ii  /)00.  But  what  has  occurred  in  the  leather  or  boot  trade  in  the  last  10 
years  to  cause  that  1 

I  cannot  say  exactly  the  real  cause  of  it ;  it  is  there.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  this  :  these  leather  houses  want  to  do  a  larger  trade,  want  to  push  tlieir 
trade  more,  and  they  t-hink  it  a  sound  principle  on  their  part  to  supply  any 
amount  of  leather  to  these  smaller  houses. 

1 1501.  I  understand  you  to  suggest  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  apply 
the  legislation  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  the  individual  workman  ;  I  mean  a  work- 
man who  does  all  the  woik  himself  or  uiih  the  aid  of  his  family,  but  that  it 
should  be  applied  in  all  cases  where  he  employs  any  other  labour  ? 

Yes,  that  is  it,  where  he  employs  other  labour. 

11502.  Do  you  know  whether  wages  have  had  a  tendency  to  go  down  in  the 
last  lO  years  ? 

They  have  gone  down  in  the  last  five  years,  you  may  say,  but  not  very 
considerably;  in  fact  they  have  gone  down  more  since;  it  is  about  1884  or 
1885,  there  was  a  statement  of  wages  put  forward  by  the  Trade  Union  that 
masters  should  pay  to  ;  but  manufacturers  would  not  listen  to  the  statement, 
because  it  was  all  one-sided.  There  was  a  very  large  strike  then  in  the  boot 
trade  in  London  which  lasted  about  six  weeks.  Eventually  the  men  and 
the  masters  came  to  an  agreement  to  form  a  board  for  compiling  a  statement. 
After  they  !iad  compiled  the  statement  mutually,  it  was  submitted  to  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  men,  and  they  rejected  it.  The  result  has  been  that  since  that 
time  wages  have  come  down ;  commoner  goods  have  been  made  and  a  lower 
rate  of  wage  has  been  paid  for  him. 

1 1503.  I  suppose  the  price  of  the  goods  has  gone  down? 
The  price  of  the  goods  has  gone  down  considerably. 

1 1504.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  export  trade  ? 
For  the  last  25  years. 

9 

1 1505.  Has  the  quality  of  the  goods  exported  remained  the  same  ? 

We,  ourselves,  do  not  reduce  the  quality  unless  the  thing  will  give  a  fair 
wear. 

]  1506.  In  general,  you  think,  do  you,  the  class  of  goods  exported  now  is  as 
good  as  it  was  befere  ? 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  class  of  goods  exported  are  rather  better  tbar 
what  they  used  to  oe. 

11507.  And  the  price  lower  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  the  price  is  any  lower,  but  the  goods  are  better  in  material 
and  a  little  better  in  price,  but  not  much. 

1 1508,  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  prices  had  diminished  ? 

In  the  very  low  class  certainly,  but  I  am  talking  of  the  general  class  of  trade. 
In  the  low  class,  prices  have  gone  'down  very  considerably.  That  would  not 
affect  houses  like  ourselves. 

11500.  It  would  affect  the  export  trade  ? 

Yes  ;  it  would  affect  wages.    The  low  price  is  also  caused  by  the  use  of  very 
(50.)  F  4  common 
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common  material  and  not  leather.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  boots  at  the 
present  day,  made  not  entirely  of  leather  but  compressed  paper,  composition  ; 
cardboard  really,  put  into  boots. 

11510.  Would  it  be  your  opinion  that,  speaking  generally  of  the  low  class  of 
boots,  whether  for  home  consumption  or  for  exportation,  the  tendency  is  to 
issue  an  inferior  article  to  that  which  used  to  be  produced  10  years  ago? 

Yes,  that  would  be  the  tendency  for  the  export  trade  ;  and  an  inferior  article 
i'or  the  home  trade. 

1151  J.  I  suppose  you  make  no  difference  between  union  men  and  non-union 
men  in  the  workmen  that  you  employ  ? 
Ko,  we  do  not. 

11512.  Do  you  know  whether  many  of  the  men  employed  by  you  belong  to 
the  union  ? 

Yes,  I  should  think  about  half  of  our  men  belong  to  the  union. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  POCOCK,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  svTorn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows : 

11513.  Chairman.^  What  is  your  business  ? 
Boot  and  shoe  manufacturer. 

11514.  Y'ou  also  execute  Government  contracts? 
Yes. 

11515.  Where  is  your  factory  ? 
No.  235,  Southwark  Bridge-road. 

11516.  You  have  a  factory  there,  have  you  ? 
Yes. 

11517.  Do  you  make  all  your  goods  in  the  factory? 
We  make  all  the  goods  in  our  factory. 

11518.  Entirely  r 

Except  the  band-sewn  work,  which  is  given  out  from  60,  Broad-street, 
Northampton. 

11519.  Have  you  a  place  of  business  of  your  own  in  Northampton  ? 
Yes. 

1 1520.  Not  a  factory  ? 

It  is  a  factory  so  far  as  it  is  constituted  at  the  present  time.  There  are  three 
floors  attached  to  it,  and  my  nephew  manages  it. 

11521.  Then  I  presume  the  process  with  you  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned 
by  the  last  witness,  that  the  goods  are  cut  out  in  London  and  are  sent  down  to 
Northampton  to  be  made  up  ? 

The  plan  we  adopt  is  this :  We  cut  out  our  stuff  in  town  and  send  it  to 
Northampton  to  be  closed  in  Northampton  and  the  villages  round,  except  the 
hand-sewn  work.  We  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  class  of  labour  in 
town,  for  the  hand-sewn  work  and  for  closing. 

11522.  Then  putting  aside  the  hand-sewn  work,  you  cut  out  the  good  in 
London,  and  you  send  them  down  to  Northampton  to  be  closed,  and  then  they 
come  back  to  London  to  be  made  up  ? 

Yes. 

1 1523.  What  is  the  object  of  sending  the'm  to  Northampton  ? 

Simply  because  the  class  of  labour  for  closing  them  is  to  be  found  in 
Northampton  and  the  villages  round  it. 

11524.  Then 
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11524.  Then  as  iar  as  the  machine-made  boots  are  concerned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  closing,  you  make  them  entirely  in  your  factory  ? 

Entirely. 

11525.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  it  would  make  very  little  difference  if 
the  Factory  Clause  were  inserted  in  the  Government  contracts,  so  far  as 
machine-made  boots  are  concerned  ? 

]Not  any  difference  at  all,  s  j  far  as  machine-made  boots  are  concerned. 

1 1526.  And  about  these  hand-sewn  boots,  how  do  you  get  them  made  ? 

"V\  e  cut  them  out  in  town,  and  send  them  down  to  Northampton  to  be  closed, 
and  we  provide  the  bottom  stuff' to  be  attached  to  them  by  our  nephew  there. 

11527.  And  then  what  becomes  of  them  after  that? 

They  are  returned  to  the  warehouse  in  town  to  be  sent  to  their  destination. 

1 1528.  I  am  talking  of  the  hand-sewn  ? 

After  they  are  bottomed  they  are  returned  to  the  warehouse  in  Southwark 
Bridge-road,  and  then  forwarded  to  their  destination. 

1 1529.  Where  is  this  done,  in  villages  in  Northamptonshire? 

No  ;  at  the  present  time  we  are  drawing  all  our  men  from  Northampton 
Itself ;  the  town. 

1  '530.  You  put  out  the  work,  so  much  to  each  man  r 
Yes. 

11531.  And  have  you  any  knowledge  of  how  the  work  is  done,  whether  the 
man  does  it  himself,  or  puts  it  out  again  ? 

At  the  present  time  the  quality  that  is  being  made  is  being  done  one  pair  to 
each  man.    When  finished,  lie  can  bring  that  pair  in  again  and  get  another. 

1  1532.  How  many  can  he  do  in  a  day  ? 

One  pair  a  day,  or  one  pair  and  last  another  ;  he  would  not  get  throu^-h 
more  than  a  pair  a  day  on  the  run. 

1 1533.  And  you  would  not  give  him  more? 
No. 

11534.  And  is  this  work  carried  on  in  their  own  homes  ? 
In  their  own  homes. 

1 3535.  Have  you  got  a  statement  of  pricts  ? 

Not  with  me.    We  have  a  statement  that  we  work  to. 

11536.  Do  you  pay  the  same  wages  in  your  factory  as  to  outside  hands? 
Yes,  except  in  the  case  of  hand-sewn  men  ;  we  cannot  get  the  hand-sewn  men 

at  the  price  in  town. 

11537.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Salomon  ? 
Partly. 

1 1538.  Have  you  anything  you  would  wish  to  state  to  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  sweating  in  your  trade  '! 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  do  not  employ  sweaters,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
buy  of  factors,  having  so  many  branch  shops  ;  in  order  to  get  lines,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  make,  we  puichase  of  them. 

1 1 539.  What  do  you  mean  by    hues  "  ? 
Different  classes  of  goods ;  the  lower  classes. 

1 1540.  You  employ  no  sweaters  at  all  ? 
None  at  all. 

1 1541.  Because  you  do  all  your  London  work  in  your  factory  ? 

thP  n''  Vf  '  that  which  we  are  able  to  make  v^hen  the  prices  or 

men  wfempby  ^"'"'^  ^'^"^^"^  "  according  to  the  class  of 

(50.)  r 
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I  1542.  I  understand  the  boots  you  manufacture  yourselves  you  manufacture 
from  beginning  to  end  in  your  factory  ? 
Yes,  with  the  exception  of  finishing. 

1 1 543.  ljut  you  buy  certain  lines  from  factors  ? 
From  factors  or  (-ther  manufacturers. 

11544.  Do  you  find  that  you  get  them  cheaper  from  the  factors? 
Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

n  54'',.  Do  you  consider  these  factors  objectionable  ? 
I  do. 

1 1546.  For  what  reason  ? 

Because  I  maintain  that  it  is  an  outlet  for  fraudulent  trading ;  I  should  say 
simifly  because  the  leather  cutters  at  the  first  onset  advance  the  material  with 
the  view  of  helping  men  on,  that  we  call  chamber  ma.sters,  and  then 
towards  the  close  of  the  week  they  are  unable  to  meet  their  engaj^ements,  and 
they  run  to  these  factors  and  sell  the  goods  for  whatever  they  can  get  for  them. 
The  chamber  masters  are  the  small  makers. 

1 1547.  Your  contention  is  that  the  leather  cutters,  the  leather  trade,  advance 
the  money  to  these  chamber  masters  ? 

Advance  material. 

1 1 548.  Not  money  ? 
]Sot  money;  material. 

1 1 549.  Credit  ? 
Yes. 

1  1550.  And  that  they  are  obliged  to  Hispose  of  their  goods  at  any  price  to 
the  factor  in  order  to  pav  for  the  material  ? 
Yes. 

11551.  But  would  not  that  be  equally  the  case  if  these  smaller  sweating 
masters  i-old  to  the  larger  manufacturers  ? 

That  would  be  so  ;  hut  very  often  the  larger  manufacturers  have  certain  times 
when  they  will  not  take  in  work,  and  the  chamber  master  is  obliged  to  dispose 
of  his  v\ork  somewhere  to  draw  his  money  for  the  week. 

11552.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it,  which  has  called  the  factor  into  existence  ? 
Yes". 

1  I  553-  Do  you  export  too  .- 
Yes. 

1 1 554.  Is  your  trade  principally  home  or  exj)ort  r 
Home. 

1 1555.  Do  you  complain  also  of  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition  ? 
We  do  very  much. 

11556.  Do  you  think  that  trade  here  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  production 
being  increased  ? 

Not  if  we  have  to  contend  with  foreign  competition. 

11557.  Do  you  think  that  the  evils  you  complain  of  in  the  two  classes  of 
boots,  sweating,  in  fact,  aie  evils  that  could  be  done  away  with  or  diminished 
without  increasing'  the  cost  of  production  ? 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  immigration  of  foreign  labour  that  the  sweaters 
are  able  to  do  the  work  at  the  price  it  is  done,  and  if  there  were  no  foreign  labour 
I  do  not  suppose  the  Englishman  would  allow  it ;  his  trade  society  would  help 
him  to  demand  a  fair  wage. 

11558.  In  that  case  you  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
producer  in  that  class  of  goods  ? 

No,  we  should  not  in  that  class  of  goods. 

1 1559.  And 
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ii5.'^g.  And  we  should  lose  that  entirel}^  ? 
Yes ;  and  no  great  loss,  I  think. 

11560.  You  would  prefer  to  see  that  lost  entirely  rather  than  that  the  jjresent 
evil  should  continue  ? 

I  think  so,  because  it  is  only  depreciating  the  class  of  our  own  goods  at  the 
present  time  to  try  and  corapeie  with  them. 

1  i56f.  It  has  brought  down  the  quality  of  the  goods,  do  you  mean  ? 
The  quality  of  the  materiel  1,  and  also  the  wages. 

1  1 562.  But  it  does  not  affect  the  export  trade  ? 

I  think  so  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  export  trade  has  been  very  much 
depreciated  of  late  years. 

1 1 563.  In  quality,  do  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

1 1564.  But  you  do  not  suffer  from  competition  in  your  foreign  markets  ? 
We  do  so  on  a  small  scale. 

T1565.  It  has  been  suggested  before  the  Committee  that  combination  upon 
the  part  of  the  workmen  would  enable  them  to  resist  these  low  rates  of  wages 
that  they  complain  of,  and  the  exaction  of  any  long  hours  of  toil  ;  if  that  were 
so,  would  not  that  of  necessity  increase  the  cost  of  the  production  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  help  themselves  ;  being  men  without  means, 
and  without  any  chance  of  getting  a  livelihood,  except  to  engage  themselves 
to  some  man  who  has  capital  and  premises,  where  he  can  shelter  them,  so 
that  1  do  not  see  how  it  is  ])0ssible  for  tiiese  men  to  combine  unless  they  do  so 
in  large  numbers. 

91560.  You  mean  that  the  immigration  of  this  unskilled  labour  makes  com- 
bination impossible  ? 
I  think  so. 

11567.  Are  there  any  legislative  remedies  that  you  think  could  be  applied  ? 

i  think  that  the  restriction  of  the  immigration  of  foreign  labour  would 
help  us. 

11568.  Do  you  think  that  workshops  should  be  registered,  and  the  places 
where  work  is  conducted  ? 

Yes,  that  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  for  many  of  our  men  at  the  present 
time,  while  they  stipulate  to  work  at  a  certain  price  for  us,  and  will  combine  to 
keep  that  price  up,  will,  after  leaving  our  place,  go  and  work  for  another  shop 
from  half-past  six  to  nine,  and  work  for  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny  per  pair  less. 

ii5()9.  Would  you  suggest  that  any  limit  should  be  piit  upon  the  hours  of 
work  of  adult  male  labour  ? 

I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  not  the  means  of  enlarging  the  factory  as  we 
should  like,  and  instead  of  shutting  our  factory  at  half-past  six,  we  have  to  keep 
open  till  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  later,  according  to  the  orders. 

11570.  I  suppose,  in  your  statement  of  prices,  you  would  iiave  a  regular  fixed 
scale  ? 

Yes. 

11571.  Is  your  work  all  piece-work  ? 

All  piece-work  as  far  as  the  making  and  finishing  is  concerned. 

11572.  As  1  understand  you,  while  you  wish  that  something  could  be  done 
to  mitigate  or  diminish  the  evils  complained  of  in  what  is  called  the  sweating 
system,  you  do  not  really  see  how  it  can  be  done  ? 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 

1^573-  T'he  main  difficulty,  perhaps,  being  the  danger  of  increasing  the  cost 
of  pi  eduction  ? 
Yes,  that  is  one. 

(50.)  G  2  11574-  What 
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1 1 574.  What  are  the  others  ? 

There  is  the  difficulty  of  protecting  ourselves  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  at  a  lower  price. 

11575.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  prefer  losing  that  trade  rather  than 
that  the  evils  complained  of  should  continue  ? 

So  we  should.    But  we  should  prefer  to  keep  the  trade  to  ourselves. 

11576.  Earl  of  Derhy?\^  You  have  nothing  to  propose  beyond  the  restricting 
of  immigration  and  the  registration  of  workshops  ? 

That  is  all  I  have  to  propose  at  present. 

1 1577.  You  do  not  propose  to  fix  any  limit  of  hours  during  which  adult  male 
labour  may  be  carried  on? 

As  I  have  explained  to  you,  it  would  be  very  difficult  in  our  own  case,  because 
while  our  factory  is  limited  we  could  not  heh)  ourselves. 

11578.  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  preventing  people  from 
working  in  their  own  houses? 

By  no  means,  because  our  own  hands  do  so.  We  have  a  great  number  on 
the  pi  emises,  and  we  are  obliged  to  employ  others  out  of  doors  ;  but  the 
difficulty  they  find  in  London  is  tliat  they  are  unable  to  get  lodgings  or  apart- 
ments where  they  can  carr\'  on  their  work.  Many  of  them  endeavour  to  get  a 
long  garden,  and  cover  it,  and  so  work  in  that  way. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  henry  THOMAS  WILKINS,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

11  57q.  C/iairman.~\  Are  you  also  a  Government  Contractor? 
Yes. 

1 1580.  In  the  boot  trade  ? 
Yes. 

11581.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  was  your  last  contract? 
At  the  end  of  last  year. 

11582.  What  was  it  for  ? 

Twenty  thousand  machine-sewn  ankle  boots. 

1 1583.  Where  were  those  20,000  machine-sewn  ankle  boots  made  ? 
At  our  factory  at  Rusden,  in  Northamptonshire. 

1 1  ^84.  Have  you  any  factory  in  London  ? 
No. 

1 1 585.  Is  that  your  only  factory  ? 

Yes. 

11586.  Are  those  boots  made  entirely  within  the  factory  ? 

None  of  them  ;  it  is  a  village^  and  they  are  given  out  to  the  men  at  their  own 
homes. 

1 1587.  You  manufacture  nothing  in  the  factory? 
All  the  material  is  cut  out  there. 

11588.  You  do  nothing  but  cut  out  the  material  in  the  factory? 
Yes. 

1 J  =-,89.  And  the  work  is  put  out  to  the  cottages  ? 
Yes. 

1 1590.  That  is  the  case  in  the  hand-sewn  boot,  do  you  mean  ? 

No,  in  the  machine-sewn.  . 
'  1 1591'  Are 
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1 1591,  Are  these  machine  boots  ? 
Machine  boots. 

I  159-'.  How  do  you  put  them  out  to  these  cottages  ? 

About  a  dozen ;  they  take  a  dozen  out  and  partly  finish  them,  and  bring 
them  in  and  take  out  another  dozen.  They  go  through  two  or  three  processes  ; 
they  are  sewn  in  the  j'actory,  and  they  are  taken  out  again  and  finished. 

I I  ,93.  Jusf,  explain,  will  you ;  they  are  cut  in  the  factory  ? 

The  material  is  cut  in  the  factory  ;  they  are  given  out  to  the  makers,  and 
they  bring  them  again  to  be  sewn. 

11594.  In  what  condition  do  they  bring  them  in  ? 

Wiih  the  bottoms  on  to  them  ;  and  then  they  are  taken  out  again  to  be 
finished. 

1  !.i95.  They  are  sewn  in  the  factory  and  taken  out  again  to  be  finished  ? 
Yes. 

J  1.596.  Taken  out  again  bv  the  same  people  ? 
Yes!' 

11597.  Why  cannot  they  do  the  sewing;  they  have  not  got  a  machine,  I 

suppose  ? 

No ;  you  see  that  the  Army  hands  are  quite  a  different  class  of  men  from  any 
others.  The  piobabihty  is  they  have  been  Army  hands  for  the  whole  of  their 
lifetime. 

11598.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  carry  out  this  contract  you  have 
spoken  of? 

It  is  weekly  deliveries  till  February  next,  the  end  of  January. 

11599  When  did  it  commence  ? 
It  will  be  13  months  round. 

1 1600.  And  you  give  them  out  by  dozens,  do  you  ? 
Yes. 

1 1601 .  Do  you  take  any  pains  to  see  that  the  work  is  done  by  the  men  who 
take  it  out  ? 

It  is  all  very  minutely  examined  going  in  and  out  again. 

11602.  That  would  only  tell  you  whether  the  work  is  properly  done  ? 

All  the  men  are  on  our  books,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of  years ;  so  we 
know  they  are  first-class  men.    We  only  have  first-class  men. 

11603.  But  the  question  is  whether  you  take  any  means  to  ascertain  that 
the  work  is  done  by  those  men  to  whom  you  give  it  ? 

Yes. 

11604.  What  means? 

We  know  that  they  are  only  done  by  that  particular  class;  the  work  cannot 
be  done  by  any  other  class  of  men  ;  tliev  are  Army  hands  that  do  not  work  at 
any  otlier  work  as  a  rule;  it  is  a  particular  calling  to  themselves. 

1 1605.  Does  not  a  man  sometimes  have  more  work  given  out  to  him  than  he 
can  do  'i 

He  does  not  get  any  more  work  out  till  he  has  brought  in  the  first  dozen. 

11606.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing,  as  far  as  I  understand,  that  he  does 
not  give  it  out  to  others  ? 

We  know  the  majority  of  them  as  well  as  possible  in  the  villages  round  ;  and 
it  would  not  be  any  advantage  for  him  to  do  that. 

1 1607.  Why  not,  if  it  can  be  done  for  him  cheaper  by  somebody  else.  Your 
opinion  is,  however,  that  it  i?  not  done  ? 

1  am  sure  of  it.    They  are  fine  craftsmen  are  the  Army  workers. 

1 1 608.  Does  the  business  belong  to  you  ? 
Partly. 

(oO.)  -  G  3  II 609.  Who 
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1 1609.  Who  is  your  partner  ? 
Mr.  Denton. 

1  1610.  You  and  he  are  partners  ? 
Yes. 

1161 1.  Is  the  contiact  made  in  your  name  or  in  Mr.  Denton's  name  ? 
In  the  joint  names. 

1  i6i  2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  : 
Wilkins  and  Denton. 

11613.  And  you  have  capital  sunk  in  the  firm  as  well  as  Mr.  Denton? 
Yes. 

I  1614    I  suppose  you  manufacture  a  great  number  of  boots  besides  Govern- 
ment I  oots 
Yes . 

11615.  I  m'./an  is  your  business  principally  Government  contracts  ? 
Yes. 

I  1616.  Tbe  outside  work  you  do  is  compajatively  small  ? 
Very  little. 

11617.  Is  that  carried  on  in  the  same  way  ? 
Very  similarly. 

11618.  What  difference  would  there  be  r 

It  is  given  out  in  the  same  way,  and  brought  in  by  the  dozen.  There  are 
more  men  that  can  do  the  other  work  than  there  are  men  that  can  do  the  Army 
work,  because  it  requires  a  sjtecial  apprenticeship  for  the  Army  work,  and  the 
other  is  not  one  that  requires  the  same  knowledge. 

11619.  ^Yhy  does  the  Army  work  require  a  special  apprenticeship  ? 

The  military  authorities  are  so  very  particular  in  what  they  have,  and  it 
must  be  done  by  thoroughly  efficient  hands,  or  they  would  very  soon  spoil 
hundreds  and  hundreds  ol  pounds'  worth. 

ij620.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  difference,  then,  between  the  boot  that  you 
produce  for  the  Army  and  a  similar  boot  pioduced  in  the  general  tr.ide  ? 

Yes. 

11621.  The  Army  boot  is  very  superior  ? 

Yes,  I  think  the  boot  our  Army  is  shod  with  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 

11622.  What  do  you  do  if  there  i.T>  a  sudden  great  demand,  if  an  unusually 
large  order  comes  upon  your 

We  should  try  and  get  more  hands. 

1 1623.  Would  you  be  able  to  get  them  ? 
Yes. 

11624.  What  do  the  hands  do  now  whom  you  would  get  in  that  case  ? 
Other  work,  general  boots  and  shoes. 

ii6'a5.  Are  there  a  great  many  of  these  men  who  are  capable  of  doing  Army 
work,  out  of  work  ? 
No. 

11626.  Then  I  do  not  understand  what  you  would  do  if  there  was  a  sudden 
demand  for  Army  boots,  and  a  very  large  contract? 

We  should  be  bound  to  get  them  made  by  other  men  if  we  could  not  get 
Army  hands.    The  Army  trade  is  a  very  exclusive  one. 

11627.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  have  a  sudden  demand  for  Army 
boots  ? 

No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next,  Eleven  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Viscount  Gordon  (^Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FoxFORD  {^Earl  of  Limerich\ 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunravcn  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


A.  B.  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows : 

11628.  Ckairman.~\  What  is  your  business  ? 
Boot  finisher. 

1 1629.  Are  you  employed  by  a  knifer  : 
No. 

11630.  Are  you  an  Eiio;lishman  ? 
No  ;  born  in  Poland,  Warsaw. 

11631.  Do  you  understand  English  thoroughly  ? 
Yes. 

J 1632.  1  do  not  clearly  uaderstand  what  your  business  is  ;  you  say  that  you 
are  not  a  knifer  ? 

I  am  a  master  knifer, 

11633.  You  employ  finishers  under  you? 
Yes. 

1 1634.  How  many  r 
Three. 

1 1635.  Do  you  cut  out  the  work  vourself  ? 
No. 

1 1636.  You  knife  the  boots  ? 

I  knife  them,  and  get  them  ready  for  the  finishers. 

11637.  Who  do  you  sell  your  goods  to  ;  do  you  sell  them  to  manufacturers 
or  factors,  or  what  ? 

I  do  not  sell  boots  at  all.  I  take  them  to  finish  at  my  house,  and  I  employ 
men  to  finish  them  for  me,  and  I  knife  the  heels  and  edges. 

11638.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  are  called  factors  in  the  trade? 
Yes. 

1 1 639.  What  are  they  ? 
Wholesale  dealers. 

11640.  They  are  not  manufacturers  at  all  r 

I  have  no  dealings  with  any  factors  who  buy  of  the  manufacturers. 

(50.)  G  4  11641.  In 
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11 641  •  In  your  opinion  do  these  factors  have  any  effect  on  you  at  all  ? 
1  have  only  got  to  deal  with  the  manufacturer  who  gives  me  the  work  out 
to  finish  for  him. 

1 1642.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  ? 
Twenty-eight  years. 

11643.  Are  you  getting  the  same  prices  now  from  the  manufacturers  as  you 
got  28  years  ago  ? 

No  ;  28  years  ago  the  lowest  price  was  5  d.,  from  5  d.  up  to  8  d.,  for  finishing 
a  pair ;  and  now  it  is  come  down  to  be  from  2  3  d.  to  3|  d.  a  pair. 

11644.  That  is  about  half  what  it  was  ? 
Yes. 

11645.  When  did  that  fall  in  prices  begin? 
It  came  gradually. 

1 1646.  What  is  the  reason  for  it  ? 

Because  the  manufacturers  undersell  each  other ;  and  a  certain  price  they 
must  have  for  themselves,  and  so  they  try  to  get  it  out  from  us  by  getting  us  to 
finish  it  for  less. 

11647.  comes  from  competition  amongst  the  manufacturers,  in  fact? 
Yes. 

11648.  Do  you  think  that  that  competition  amongst  the  manufacturers  is 
made  worse  by  the  competition  of  the  factors  ? 

Yes. 

11649.  Tt  has  been  suggested  before  the  Committee  that  these  factors  sell 
cheaper  than  the  manufacturers  do,  and  that  the  competition  of  these  factors 
compels  the  manufacturers  to  keep  cutting  down  the  prices  ;  do  you  think  that 
is  tlie  case? 

Yes. 

1  1650.  Do  you  know  how  long  there  have  been  any  factors;  were  there  any 
factors  28  years  ago,  when  you  began  business,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

I  do  not  know,  because  at  that  time  I  never  did  interfeie  much  with  those 
things,  because  having  to  work  so  many  hours,  when  I  had  done  my  day's  work, 
and  was  paid,  I  was  satisfied. 

1 1651.  You  do  not  know,  in  fact,  whether  there  were  factors  then? 
Ido  not  know. 

11652.  What  do  you  call  yoursilf? 

A  master  knifer ;  a  master  finisher  ;  it  is  the  same  thing. 

1 1653.  Do  many  men  in  your  branch  of  the  business  work  themselves  as  you 
do  ? 

Ves. 

I  1 6.54.  Some  of  them  employ  knifers  under  them  ? 
I  know  some  who  do. 

11655.  Who  do  not  work  themselves,  but  employ  knifers? 

They  keep  one,  two,  or  three  knifers,  and  are  able  to  take  out  a  large 
quantity  of  work  out  of  the  shops  at  any  price,  which  I  could  not  do,  because  I 
have  got  to  do  the  knifing  myself. 

11656.  Will  jou  exlain  that;  why  is  it  that  these  masters  who  employ 
knifers  under  them  can  take  the  work  out  and  do  it  cheaper  than  you  can,  who 
work  yourself  as  a  knifer  ? 

Because  it  is  much  easier  for  them. 

11657.  VVhy  is  it? 

If  I  get  out  a  dozen  pair  of  boots  at  4  5.  a  dozen  I  have  to  pay  half  to  my  men  ; 
that  is  to  say,  2  s.  ;  that  is  clear  m(mey  to  them ;  and  out  of  my  half  I  have  to 
find  all  the  expenses,  gas,  fire,  and  ink,  and  all  that  is  necessary  for  finishing, 

besides 
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besides  losing  time  going  to  the  shop  to  fetch  the  work  home  and  taking  it  back 
to  the  shop,  putting  up  with  the  insuUs  of  the  foreman,  and  so  on ;  lhat  all 
comes  out  of  my  half,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  have  to  work  so  many 
hours  ;  18,  and  sometimes  20  hours;  I  am  ashamed  to  say.  You  will  find  me 
the  oldest  Jewish  finisher  in  the  trade. 

11658.  You  were  explaining  the  difference  between  the  way  you  work  and 
the  way  these  men  who  employ  knifers  under  them  work  ;  will  you  go  on  and 
finish  that  explanation  ;  why  is  it  tliat  these  men  who  employ  knifers  can  do  the 
work  cheaper  than  you  can,  who  do  the  knifing  yourself? 

This  man  gives  the  knifer  about  9  d.  for  a  dozen,  and  you  might  reckon  3  d. 
for  other  expenses  ;  then  he  has  got  a  shilling  clear  without  doing  any  hard 
work  himself. 

1 1659.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  take,  yourself,  half  the  [)rice,  and  half 
goes  to  the  workman  ? 

Yes. 

11660.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  piece  of  work  that  is  done  between  you  and 
one  workman,  you  take  half  and  he  takes  half  ? 

Yes;  hut  the  workman  has  got  his  half  money  clear,  and  out  of  my  half  I 
have  to  find  all  ihe  other  expenses. 

11661.  You  employ  three  men,  you  have  told  us  ? 
Yes. 

1 1662.  Then  the  price  is  divided  into  two  halves  ;  one  half  goes  to  you  for 
payment  for  your  own  work  as  a  knifer,  and  for  finding  the  materials,  and  so  on, 
and  with  regard  to  the  other  half,  how  is  that  divided  ? 

The  workman  who  finishes  them  gets  it. 

11663.  Those  three  men  divide  the  other  half  between  them? 

If  a  man  finishes  a  dozen  ot  fourpenny  work,  each  man  gets  his  2  d.  clear. 

1 1664.  So  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  employing  three  men 
or  six  men,  so  far  as  the  way  it  is  divided  goes  ? 

]No. 

11665.  Then  in  your  case  the  price  is  divided,  half  to  you  and  half  to  the 
workmen.  Then  you  say  that  in  the  case  of  these  men  who  employ  knifers 
under  them  the  price  is  divided  ;  how  ? 

'ihe  master  pays  to  the  knifer  9  d.,  and  the  man  who  finishes  the  work  gets 
2  5.  a  dozen. 

11666.  What  class  of  goods  are  you  speaking  of  now  ? 
Four  shillings  the  dozen.  . 

11667.  Two  shillings  of  which  4  s,  goes  to  the  finisher  ? 
Yes. 

1  1668,  And  out  of  the  other  2  s.,  you  say,  9  d.  goes  to  the  knifer  ? 
Yes. 

1 1 669.  And  1  ^.  3  c?.  to  the  master  ? 
Threepence  for  grindery,  and  1  s.  for  the  master,  clear. 

1  i6;o.  vStill  I  do  not  see  why  that  enables  him  to  do  work  cheaper  than  you 
can  ? 

Because  he  takes  out  a  large  quantity. 

11671.  Still  I  do  not  understand  why  these  masters  who  employ  knifers 
under  them  can  finish  boots  cheaper  than  you  can  ;  you  say  it  is  because  they 
take  out  a  large  quantity  r 

Because  they  take  out  a  large  quantity  ;  and  a  knifer  is  able  to  knife  nine 
dozen  a  day,  and  this  master  keeps  on  two  knifers  ;  and  so  this  master  has  got 
about  18  5.  clear  over  to  himself  without  doing  any  hard  work. 

(50.)  H  11672.  That 
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1 1672.  That  I  understand  ;  but  still  I  do  not  understand  why  he  can  do  the 
work  cheaper ;  du  you  mean  that  he  pays  his  knifers  less  than  you  get  paid  as 
a  knifer  ? 

He  keeps  knifers  to  do  the  master's  work. 

1 1673.  I  should  have  thought  that  you,  who  do  the  knifing  yourself,  would  be 
able  to  finish  the  boot  cheaper  than  the  man  who  employs  knifers,  and  has  to 
make  a  profit  for  himself  into  the  bargain  ;  but  you  say  thai  it  is  just  the  con- 
trary ;  that  the  man  who  makes  a  clear  profit  to  himself  and  does  no  work  for 
it,  or  very  little,  and  [)ays  his  knifers,  can  make  the  goods  cheaper  than  you 
can,  who  do  the  knifing  yourself;  I  cannot  understand  that  at  all  ? 

I  cannot  do  so  many  knifing  myself  as  his  men  can  do,  because  they  are  all 
young  men. 

11674.  What  you  mean  is,  that  the  man  who  employs  knifers  under  him  can 
do  work  cheaper  than  you  can,  because  lie  does  it  on  a  larger  scale ;  does  more 
of  it  :- 

Yes. 

1 1675.  Why  have  you  never  employed  knifers  yourself? 
I  have  never  tried. 

11676.  Why  not? 

I  never  tried  for  it ;  I  could  not  get  them. 

11677.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not  have  capital  enough  to  start  with  ? 
It  does  not  want  any  capital. 

11678.  Then  why  have  you  never  done  it;  if  a  man  under  those  circum- 
stances makes  a  profit  and  does  very  little  work  ? 

1  have  tried  for  it. 

11679.  I  understand  you  that  you  yourself  work  15  and  sometimes  18  hours 
a  day  ? 

Yes. 

11680.  And  that  for  that  work  of  15  or  18  hours  a  day  you  do  not  make  any- 
very  great  profit ;  and  you  have  just  told  us  that  the  man  who  employs  knifers 
under  him  does  no  work  at  all,  except  going  backwards  and  forwaids  lo  the 
shop,  and  yet  he  makes  a  good  profit;  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  much  better  way 
of  doing  business  than  your  way  of  doing  business.  I  asked  you  why  you  have 
not  gone  into  that  way  of  doing  business  ? 

I  have  never  tried  to  employ  knifers. 

1  j68i.  Why  not? 

Because  I  could  not  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  work.  ? 

116S2.  Have  not  most  of  these  men  who  employ  knifers  under  them  been 
knifers  themselves  before  ? 
Yes. 

11683.  And  how  do  they  manage  to  get  up  into  that  branch  of  the  trade  ? 
I  do  not  know. 

1 1684.  Do  the  prices  vary  very  much  at  diflferent  times  of  the  year? 
Yes,  they  change  a  halfpenny  and  a  fai  tliing  a  pair  at  a  time. 

1 1685.  Are  you  working  full  time  like  this  all  the  year  round  ? 
When  I  have  got  sufficient  wovk  ;  not  in  slack  time. 

1 1686.  When  is  your  slack  time  ? 
In  winter. 

11687.  How  long  does  it  last? 

The  slack  time  begins  at  Bank  Hobday,  and  lasts  up  till  about  March. 

11688.  Then  vou  would  be  earning  very  little,  I  suppose,  during  that  time? 
Yes. 


11639. 
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ii68g.  Do  you  keep  the  same  finishers  on  for  any  great  length  of  time,  or 
are  you  always  changing  them  ? 
I  do  not  change  them. 

ii6go.  How  long  have  you  had  the  same  man  working  for  you  ? 

I  liave  got  three  men,  and  one  of  them  has  worked  foi-  me  about  five  years, 
the  next  one  about  three  years,  and  the  third  one  only  about  a  couple  of 
months. 

1  ifigi .  What  you  complain  of  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  prices  the  manu- 
facturers ffive  you  are  not  good  enough  ? 
Yes. 

11692.  And  not  nearly  as  good  as  they  used  to  he  ? 

No,  they  are  not ;  and  1  complain  also  of  the  bad  treatment  of  some  of  the 
foremen. 

1 1 693.  What  do  you  mean  by  bad  treatment  ? 

Where  you  have  to  pay  for  damage  to  boots  which  is  not  your  fault ;  and 
taking  fines  for  coming  late  ;  and  making  you  pay  a  fine  for  a  pair  of  boots  if 
they  are  odd,  tied  together. 

11694.  How  many  do  you  work  for,  or  from  how  many  people  do  you  get 
woik  ? 

Thi  ee  firms. 

11695.  Three  firms  at  present  ? 
Yes. 

11696.  But  you  have  worked,  I  suppose,  during  the  28  years  for  a  great 
number  ? 

Yes. 

1 1697.  How  many  do  you  think  you  have  worked  for  in  that  time  ? 
Three  firms. 

11698.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  never  done  any  work  except  for  three 
firms  ? 

Three  firms. 

1 1699.  Do  you  mean  that  you  only  work  for  three  at  a  time,  or  that  you  have 
never  worked  for  more  than  three  ? 

I  am  working  for  three  firms  at, a  time,  but  I  have  worked  for  diff'erenfc  firms 
at  other  times. 

11700.  How  many  foremen  are  there  generally  in  one  of  the  firms  you  work 
for  ;  you  just  now  complained  of  the  way  in  which  you  were  treated  by  some 
of  the  foremen  ? 

By  the  foremen  of  some  firms. 

11701.  Now  will  you  explain  how  you  get  the  work;  do  you  go  to  the 
manufacturer  to  ask  for  work  ? 

Yes. 

1 1702.  What  do  you  do  when  you  get  there  ? 
I  got  the  work  out  to  finish  for  him. 

1 1703.  But  what  do  you  do  when  you  get  to  the  manufacturer's  place;  how 
do  you  get  the  order ;  who  do  you  ask  for  the  order ;  how  is  it  given  to  you  ? 

By  the  foreman ;  first  a  sample  pair  to  finish  ;  one  pair  to  finish  as  a  sample. 

11704.  Who  gives  you  that  ;  the  foreman? 
The  ioreman. 

11705.  You  have  to  go  to  ask  the  foreman  if  he  has  got  any  work  for  you  to 
do? 

Yes. 

(50.)  H  2  11706.  Then 
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11706.  Then  he  gives  you  a  sample  of  what  he  wants? 
Yes. 

1 1707.  Then  you  take  it  home  and  make  the  finished  pair  of  boots  ? 
Yes. 

1 1  708.  Then  you  take  them  back  to  the  foreman  ? 
Yes. 

11709.  And  then  he  accepts  them  or  rejects  them? 
He  accepts  them  if  they  suit  liiin. 

11710.  If  tliey  do  not  suit  him  he  does  not,  accept  them,  I  suppose  ? 

If  they  do  not  suit  him  he  accepts  them,  but  he  does  not  put  me  on  to  work 
for  him. 

11711.  What  kind  of  orders  do  you  generally  get;  how  many  dozens  of 
boots  ? 

1  was  talking  of  a  single  pair  as  a  sample.  If  the  single  pair  that  is  a  sample 
suits  him,  he  gives  out  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  to  go  on  with. 

11712.  When  you  have  made  up  those  two  dozen,  what  do  you  do  ? 
I  take  them  down  to  the  shop. 

11713.  To  the  same  man  ? 
To  the  same  foreman. 

11714.  And  he  accepts  them? 

And  he  accepts  them,  and  gives  me  a  fresh  lot  out. 

11715.  Supposing  he  does  not  like  them  ? 

Then  he  returns  them  to  me  to  have  them  re-finished. 

11716.  And  supposing  you  think  that  that  is  unjust,  cannot  you  appeal  to 
the  manufacturer  ? 

Yes,  I  can  ;  but  some  manufacturers  do  not  interfere  much,  but  leave  it  all 
to  the  foreman. 

11717.  What  vou  say  is,  that  the  foreman  is  sometimes  unjust  ? 
Yes. 

11718.  That  he  fines  you  ? 
Fines  me  lor  coming  late. 

11719.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  coming  late  "? 

There  are  shop  hours,  a  certain  hour  to  be  in  the  shop  ;  if  I  come  a  little 
behind  the  time,  then  he  lines  nie. 

1 1 720.  You  mean  behind  the  time  at  which  you  ought  to  bring  the  goods  ? 
Later. 

1 172  1.  Later  than  the  time  you  ought  to  bring  the  goods  ? 
Yes. 

1  I  722.  But  why  should  he  not  fine  you  if  you  disobey  the  stipulations  ? 

Sometimes  they  give  out  the  work  at  night-time,  so  late,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  want  the  work  to  be  in  in  the  .  morning  at  half-past  eight.  If  I 
am  up  all  night  I  might  be  half-au-hour  later  than  I  am  ordered  to  be  in;  so 
he  fines  me,  and  does  not  give  me  work  for  a  day  or  two. 

1 1723.  He  punishes  you  for  not  doing  what  you  say  you  cannot  do  ? 
Yes. 

1  1724.  Gives  you  the  work  so  late  at  night  that  you  cannot  do  ic  by  the 
morning,  and  then  fines  you  for  not  doing  it  by  then  ? 
Yes. 

1 1725.  Do  you  mean  that  the  work  is  given  to  you  late  on  purpose? 
He  depends  on  us  to  work  late,  and  we  must  bring  them  in. 

11726.  But 
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11726.  But  do  you  think  that  the  foreman  gives  you  out  the  order  late  at 
night  on  purpose  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  fining  you,  because  you 
do  not  bring  them  in  in  time  ? 

No,  not  on  purpose. 

11727.  Tlien  besides  fining  you,  you  said  the  foremen  were  harsh  in  some 
other  way  ;  you  spoke  about  damaged  boots  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Jf  he  gives  me  work  out,  and  the  work  is  already  damaged,  we  have  no  time 
to  1  )ok  after  ii  in  the  shop,  and  when  I  take  it  back  to  the  shop  to  him,  even 
before  I  touch  it,  he  says  "You  must  pay  for  this  ;  you  have  done  it  yourself." 

1 1 728.  You  mean  the  foreman  gives  you  out  the  boots  damaged  ? 
Yes. 

11729.  And  then  be  makes  you  pay  for  that? 
Yes. 

1 1730.  Then  why  do  you  take  them  in  that  state  ? 

I  do  not  see  them  in  the  shop.  1  have  no  time  to  look  them  over  till  I  get 
home  ;  when  I  sit  down  to  wori<  and  want  to  start  knifing,  then  I  find  tne 
damage  out. 

11731.  Have  you  anything  else  to  complain  of  with  regard  to  the  fore- 
man ? 

I  have  got  here  three  books  of  one  firm ;  they  contain  fines  for  coming  late. 

11732.  You  want  to  prove  by  the  books  what  you  have  stated  to  the 
Committee  ? 

You  cun  see  the  price  of  the  work  I  have  had  all  that  time. 

11733.  I  understand  you  want  to  prove  by  these  books  that  what  you  have 
said  is  true  ? 

Yes  {the  boohs  are  handed  in  for  inspection), 

1 1 734.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  on  that  point  ? 
No,  except  about  the  bad  treatment  by  the  foreman  of  that  firm. 

11735.  What  is  the  bad  treatment  ? 
Fines. 

1 1 736.  The  same  as  you  have  just  told  us  ? 

Yes.  He  wanted  to  stop  my  wages  for  35  pairs  of  boots  that  I  finished  for 
him. 

11737.  What  for? 

For  damage  ;  something  that  was  not  my  fault  at  all. 

11738.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  case  as  you  have  mentioned  already  ? 
Yes. 

1  1739.  Is  all  your  work  done  by  you  in  your  own  room  ? 
Yes. 

11740.  How  many  rooms  have  vou  got  ? 
Six. 

I  >  741 .  You  do  all  the  work  in  one  room  ? 
Yes,  in  one  room. 

I I  742.  Not  in  the  room  you  live  in  ? 
No. 

11743.  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  coming  under  the  Factory  Act  if 
your  l  oom  were  registered  as  a  workshop  ? 

No  objection  at  all  if  1  could  only  get  proper  wages,  so  that  I  could  get  my 
living  in  12  hours  a  day,  and  not  have  to  work  all  the  hours  that  I  do  work  at 
present. 

11744.  You  would  like  to  get  the  hours  limited  ? 

Yes ;  and  such  wages  that  you  could  get  a  living  by  them. 

(50.)  H  3  11745.  Then, 
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11745.  Then,  as  1  understand  you,  what  you  complain  of  altogether  is,  first 
of  all,  the  prices  that  are  paid  by  the  manufacturers,  which  you  say  are  much 
less  than  they  used  to  be  ? 

Yes. 

1 1746.  And  secondly,  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  the  foremen  trt  at  you  when 
you  go  for  orders  ? 

Yes. 

1 1747.  I  suppose  yoLi  have  no  suggestions  you  wish  to  m;ike  as  to  what  you 
think  could  be  done  ? 

What  I  wish  to  be  done  is,  that  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  more  than 
12  hours  a  day,  and  that  we  should  receive  better  wages  from  the  manufacturers. 

71748.  Enrl  oi  Aberdeen.^  You  mentioned  that  sometimes  you  did  not  get 
the  work  out.  from  the  shop  till  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  f 
Yes. 

11749.  And  what  time  in  the  niorniug  are  you  expected  to  be  at  the  shop 
with  that  work  ? 

Hall-past  eight. 

1 1750.  To  do  the  work  during  the  night,  in  fact  ? 
Yes. 

11751.  Did  you  complain  to  the  foreman  that  it  was  too  short  a  time? 

Yes ;  but  he  would  not  allow  me  to  speak  at  all,  the  foreman  of  the  firm  I 
have  mentioned. 

i  1 752.  A  difficulty  of  that  sOrt  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  individual 
character  of  the  foreman,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

1 1  753.  Lord  Clif'ord  of  CJmdleigh.~\  What  size  is  the  room  you  work  in  ? 
It  is  big  enough  lor  me  and  my  three  men  ;  about  12  feet  square. 

1 1754.  Do  you  ofren  have  to  work  all  night  ? 

No.    If  I  were  able  to  work  now  I  would,  but  I  cannot  do  now  what  I  have 
done  before  ;  I  am  getting  old. 

11755-  So  that  if  you  have  an  order  which  has  to  be  done  during  the  night, 
you  refuse  to  take  it  ? 
Yes. 

11756.  But  when  you  were  in  the  employment  of  this  firm  which  used  to 
give  out  that  work  in  the  night-time,  did  that  occur  often  ? 

Only  of  a  Thursday  night. 

1 1757.  Many  Thursday  nights  r 

Nenrly  every  Thursday,  because  they  wanted  the  work  in  earlier  on  Friday 
on  account  of  the  Sabbath. 

11758.  l^ovA  Monkswell?^  I  suppose  the  profits  of  the  knifer  depend  on  the 
number  of  men  employed  under  him  ? 

Yes. 

1 1759.  Therefore  it  is  good  for  a  knifer  to  be  employed  by  a  man  who  can 
give  him  plenty  of  work,  and  so  enable  him  to  employ  plenty  of  persons  under 
him  ? 

Y^es. 

11760.  And  therefore  a  man  who  has  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  can  give  a 
considerable  number  of  knifers  fixed  employment  under  him,  would  probably  be 
able  to  get  his  work  dt.ne  cheaper  than  the  single  knifer  who  has  precarious  work, 
sometimes  has  a  great  deal  of  'work,  and  sometimes  has  little  work  ? 

Yes. 

1 1 761 .  Chairman.']  I  suppose  you  do  not  use  any  machinery,  do  you  ? 
Ko. 

11762.  Is 
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11762.  Is  not  machinery  largely  used  now? 
Not  for  knifing. 

1 1763.  But  for  lasting? 

I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  lasting. 

11764.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  use  of  machinery? 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


C.  D.  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

1 1 765.  Chairman.^  You  are  a  laster,  are  you  not  ? 
Yes. 

11766.  Is  not  machinery  used  now  in  lasting? 

Not  in  lasting.  There  is  a  machine  that  is  made  to  be  used  for  lasting,  but 
that  is  not  in  force.  I  do  not  know  of  any  manufacturer  that  uses  a  lasting 
machine  ;  they  mostly  use  a  heeling  machine. 

1 1  767.  Is  that  the  only  thing  that  machinery  is  used  for? 
And  machinery  for  sewing  the  boots  ;  but  what  affects  the  laster  mostly  is 
the  heeling  machine. 

1 1 76S.  Hov/  does  it  affect  the  laster  ? 

Because,  take  work  paid  6  5.  a  dozen,  with  heels;  where  the  manufacturer 
uses  a  heeling  machine  he  would  take  half,  3  d.  or  21  d.  a  pair,  for  the  heeling, 
which  takes  almost  no  time  for  the  laster  to  do  himself,  and  he  does  not  get 
more  work  to  make  up  his  earnings  without  the  heel  than  with  the  heel. 

11769.  The  laster  could  earn  more  njoney  before  the  use  of  the  machinery  ? 
Yes. 

11; 70.  Have  you  anything- you  would  like  to  say  as  to  the  evidence  which 
has  just  been  given  ? 

In  reference  to  the  finishing,  do  you  mean  ? 

11771.  Yes? 

Yes,  1  could  explain  with  regard  to  the  finishing. 

11772.  Could  you  explain  at  all  why  it  is  that,  as  it  was  stated  by  the  last 
witness,  the  master  sweater  v/ho  employs  one  or  two  knifers  under  him,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  finishers,  can  do  the  work  cheaper  than  a  knifer  who 
simply  employs,  say,  three  finishers  under  him  ? 

Yes  ;  one  knifer  can  only  keep  three  men  at  work  ;  the  master  himself  is 
supposed  to  knife  the  work ;  he  can  only  take  out  sufficient  work,  if  he 
knifes  himself,  for  three  men  ;  but  by  employing  knifers  he  gets  a  shilling  a 
dozen  clear  profit ;  by  employing  knifers  he  can  afford  to  take  the  work  at  a 
cheaper  rate. 

1 1773.  Why  ? 

Because  he  gets  a  clear  profit,  without  doing  any  w  ork  himself,  out  of  the 
knifer  ;  he  gets  a  profit  Out  of  the  knifer's  labour. 

11774.  How  many  finishers  can  one  man  knife  for? 
Three. 

11775.  Not  more  than  three  ? 
No,  not  more  than  three. 

11776.  And  you  say  that  a  man  employing,  say,  two  knifers  and  six  finishers, 
can  do  work  cheaper  than  a  man  knifing  for  himself  and  employing  three 
finishers  ? 

Y  es.  He  knifes  himself ;  although  tlie  knifers  work,  he  knifes  himself 
also. 


(50.) 
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11777.  He  does  knife,  does  he? 

Yes  ;  therefore  he  can  employ  nine  finishers. 

11778.  Does  the  cheapness  go  on  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
knifers  employed  ? 

Yes.  Wlien  a  foreman  allows  for  a  certain  class  of  goods  a  certain  price,  at 
which  it  is  ahiiost  impossible  for  the  knifer  who  works  himself  to  do  it,  one  of 
these  knifers  will  come  in  and  say,  "  Well,  if  you  will  give  me  a  lot  I  will  do  them 
at  that  price ;"  and  he  can  do  it,  because  he  can  get  such  a  profit  out  of  his 
knifei  s  that  it  does  not  affect  him  much.  x 

11779.  Then  a  knifer,  I  suppose,  working  under  a  master  does  not  make  as 
good  ;i  profit  himself  as  if  he  were  knifing  on  his  own  account? 

No  ;  after  being  employed  by  these  masters  these  knifers  start  themselves  a 
little  later  on,  and  they  take  the  work  at  a  cheap  rate. 

117H0.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man  who  employs  three  knifers  under  him  can 
do  the  work  cheaper  than  a  man  who  employs  two  ? 
Yes, 

1 J 781.  The  larger  the  business  the  cheaper  the  production? 
The  more  knifers  he  employs  the  cheaper  he  can  make  the  goods. 

11782.  Are  you  in  constant  work  all  the  year  round  ? 

I  work  inside  a  firm;  1  am  in  tlie  firm  all  the  year  round;  but  during  the 
slack  time  we  have  to  wait  a  few  hours  every  day. 

1 1783.  Are  you  working  in  a  factory  r 
Inside  a  factory. 

11784.  Who  employ  a  number  of  hands  ? 
Who  employ  a  number  of  hands. 

1 1785.  And  what  do  you  expect;  what  do  you  look  forward  to  rising  to  ;  do 
you  look  forward  to  setting  up  as  a  knifer  yourself  ? 

No;  I  am  a  laster  who  makes  the  boots  previous  to  the  finisher  getting  them. 

11786.  Can  you  get  up  any  higher  in  the  trade  than  the  position  you  occupy 

^lOW  ? 

The  way  we  are  cruslied  down  with  our  rate  of  wages  we  can  only  get  a  bare 
living  ;  if  we  were  to  get  higher  wages  we  could  put  by  and  look  forward  to  a 
future;  but  as  the  wages  are  at  present  there  is  no  dependence  on  a  future. 

I I  787.  You  mean  that  the  wages  are  going:  down  ? 
Yes,  the  wages  are  going  down. 

1 1  788.  Is  that  owing  to  great  compeiilion  ? 

Great  competition  and  so  many  sweaters,  as  I  may  term  them,  taking  work 
out  under  price,  as  I  mentioned  ;  taking  work  out  at  a  lower  price,  and  working 
a  couple  of  hours  a  day  later  to  make  up  their  earnings. 

IJ789.  Lord  Thring?^  What  I  understand  from  you  is  this,  that  if  you  could 
limit  the  hours  of  labour  throughout  the  trade,  that  would  bring  up  prices,  in 
your  opinion  ? 

In  my  opinion,  if  they  w^ere  to  limit  the  hours  in  the  trade,  and  all  people  had 
to  work  in  a  warehouse,  and  they  paid  them  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  so  that  they 
could  get  a  living  in  those  hours,  that  would  certainly  make  the  trade  a  great 
deal  better. 

11790.  You  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  working  at  home  ? 

I  wish  to  put  a  stop  to  working  more  than  12  hours  a  day. 

1 1791.  And  at  the  same  time  you  wish  that  the  law  should  provide  that  the 
same  payment  should  be  made  for  12  hours  a  day  as  for  14  ? 

A  higher  wage  for  their  goods,  so  that  a  man  can  earn  his  living  within 
reasonable  hours,  12  hours  a  day,  instead  of  having  to  work  18  and  20  hours  a 
day,  and  then  barely  getting  a  living. 

11792.  The 
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1  1792.  T!ie  competition  is  so  keen  now  that  men  are  content  to  work  these 
excessive  hours  in  order  to  get  a  living? 
Yes. 

1 1793.  And  you  think  that  by  limiting  the  hours  they  would  be  able  to  get 
the  same  living  with  less  work  ? 

They  would  be  able  to  get  a  living  with  a  little  higher  wage  if  you  provided  a 
reasonable  wage. 

11794.  How  would  you  bring  about  that  reasonable  wage  ? 

Instead  of  one  manufacturer  trying  to  lower  the  other  that  they  should  raise 
the  price  of  goods,  and  people  should  pay  a  trifle  more  for  their  goods,  so  that 
the  workman  who  makes  the  goods  should  be  able  to  gain  a  fair  living. 

1 1795.  Are  you  in  a  trade  union  ? 
No.' 

11796.  Do   you  think  that  a  trades  union  would  effect  what  you  wish, 
supposing  you  could  make  one? 

The  trades  union  is  in  the  workmen's  favour. 

1 1797.  But  yoLi  have  not  got  a  trades  union,  if  I  understand  you  rigiitly  ? 
We  have  a  trades  union,  a  society  for  mechanics ;  a  lasters  and  finishers 

society. 

11798.  T  have  no  wish  to  ask  you  about  trades  unions,  if  you  would  rather 
not  answer  the  question  ;  do  you  object  to  answer  questions  about  trade 
unions  ? 

Not  at  all. 

11799.  Chairman.]  Your  employer  does  not  object  to  union  men  working  for 
him  r 

I  do  not  think  he  would  object. 

11800.  Lord  Thring.]  Why  do  you  not  belong  to  a  trade  union  ? 
Because  out  of  the  wages  that  I  earn  at  present  I  cannot  afford  it. 

n  801.  You  cannot  afford  the  payment  to  the  union  ?  - 
i  cannot  afford  the  payment  to  the  union  ;  I  intend  belonging  to  it. 

I I  802.  And  then  vou  think  that  it  may  raise  your  wages  ? 

I  hope  it  will. 

11803.  Lord  Clinton.]  The  master  knifer  who  works  for  himself  losses  time 
of  course  in  looking  for  work,  does  he  not? 
Yes. 

I I  804.  I  suppose  while  he  is  looking  for  work  the  finishers  are  idler 

He  has  to  get  up  a  few  hours  earlier  in  the  morning  to  knife  their  work,  so 
that  they  can  get  on  with  the  work  while  he  is  away  looking  for  more  work. 

11805.  And  if  lie  does  not  get  it  before  they  have  finished  that  work  they 
are  idle  ? 

Yes. 

11806.  Is  not  that  one  reason  why  a  master  knifer  who  works  for  himself 
cannot  make  as  good  a  profit  as  a  man  who  does  not  work  ? 

Yes,  the  latter  gets  a  profit  out  of  the  knifers  who  work  for  him. 

I  1807.  Supposing  the  price  is  4  a  dozen  for  boots;  a  master  who  does  not 
knife  himself  gets  what ;  2  s.  out  of  the  4  5.  ? 

One  shilling, 

1 1808.  And  the  knifers  and  finishers  get  the  3  s.;  is  that  it  ? 
Yes. 

I I  809.  Then  he  has  to  supply  the  room,  and  light,  and  grindery,  and  all  that 
out  of  the  1  s.,  has  he  not  ? 

Noj  he  has  not  to  supply  it  out  of  the  1  s. 

(50.)  I  n  810.  He 
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nSio  He  gets  2  s.,  does  he  nor,  for  the  knifing? 
Yes 

n8n.  And  supplies  room,  light,  and  grinrlery,  and  gets  1  s.  for  himself,  you 
say  ^ 
Yes. 

ii8i2.  And  his  finishers  get  the  other  2  s.? 

Yes,  his  finisher  gets  2  s. ;  his  knifer  9  d.  ;  there  is  3  d.  for  grindery  left,  and 
1     clear  for  himself. 

ii8<3.  The  knifer  who  works  for  himself  gets  2*.  in  the  same  way,  and  he 
has  to  supply  the  grmders  ? 
Yes,  :md  go  to  the  shop. 

11814.  What  does  he  make  out  of  the  4  s.  clear  ? 

He  makes  no  profit,  and  only  gets  paid  \ou  may  say  for  his  labour,  which  is 
not  so  much ;  he  has  to  work  for  his  2  s.  harder  tiian  the  men, 

1181.5.  But  supplying  ihe  room,  the  gas,  and  the  grindery,  does  not  cost  him 
any  more  than  it  costs  a  man  who  does  not  work  himself ;  what  would  the  room 
and  light  and  grit)dery  cost  him? 

It  would  cost  the  master  knifer  about  15*.  a  week  for  his  workshop  and 
e  xpeiises. 

11816.  Does  it  cost  him  any  more  than  it  costs  the  man  who  does  not  work 
himself  ? 

The  master  knifer  has  got  a  knife  to  work  himself,  and  also  finds  all  expenses 
and  also  goes  to  the  warehouse. 

11817.  But  so  does  the  man  who  does  not  work  himself  ? 
Yes. 

11818.  And  all  expenses  are  the  same  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  man  who 
works  himself? 

Yes,  but  he  gets  1  s.  clear ;  I  reckoi)  all  that  in  the  3  d. 

11819.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  1  understand  from  you  (1  should  like  to  know 
whether  1  am  right)  ihat  what  you  complain  of  as  regards  the  work  that  is 
taken  to  be  done  at  home,  is  that  tiie  hours  being  unlimited  they  are  able  to 
work  at  a  very  low  rate  of  wages  ;  is  that  it  ? 

Yes. 

11820.  And,  therefore,  that  they  compete  with  those  who  work  in  the  factory 
for  certain  fixed  hours  of  labour,  and  bring  down  the  pi  ice  of  tlieir  labour  ? 

Yes;  you  see  the  manufacturer  will  ofier  them  goous  at  a  certain  wage  lower 
than  what  they  have  previously  been  getting. 

1 1821.  Because  they  can  work  an  unrestricted  number  of  hours  ? 
Yes. 

11822.  And  does  the  price  being  lowered  in  that  way  also  affect  the  prices 
paid  to  those  working  in  the  factory. 

Yes. 

1*823.  It  brings  down  the  wa^es  of  those  that  work  in  the  factory,  where 
the  hours  of  labour  are  restricted  t 
Yes. 

11824.  And  therefore  you  think  that  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  restricted 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  factory,  the  prices  could  not  be  so  low? 
Yes,  they  could  not  be  so  low. 

1 182.5.  Because  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  sufficient  in  the  restricted 
hours  to  live  on  ? 

Yes,  that  is  my  idea;  it  affects  the  indoor  workmen  in  this  way  :  they  get 
the  work  made  cheaper  out  of  doors ;  the  men  take  them  out  of  doors  for  a 
cheaper  wage  ;  then  the  indoor  men  must  receive  the  same,  or  else  not  get  the 
work  which  will  go  out  doors. 

12826.  Lord 
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12826.  Lord  Clifford  of  Ckudleigh.']  If  you  had  restricted  hours  of  work  how 
would  you  prevent  people  working  out  of  hours  in  their  own  homes  after  they 
left  the  factory  ? 

There  must  be  a  factory  inspector,  wliicli  there  is  I  think  under  the  Factory 
Act,  to  call  round  now  and  then  to  see  that  the  men  do  not  work  after  certain 
hours. 

11827.  Rut  a  man  leaves  the  factory  at  a  fixed  hour  and  goes  home  and  we 
will  suppose  makes  boots  at  home  ;  how  would  you  prevent  that  ? 

By  the  factory  inspector  being  round  now  and  then  on  the  watch. 

1 1828.  Going  to  every  house  ? 

Going  to  every  house,  or  coming  unexpected;  and  that  they  should  have  to 
pay  a  certain  fine  if  they  were  caught  in  the  act. 

iiS2Q.  Chairman.']  Do  you  consider  the  present  a  busy  time  of  the  year  in 
your  trade  r 
Slack 

11 830.  What  are  you  earning  now  ? 
Now  I  earn  about  15  *  ,  or  18     a  week. 

11831.  What  do  you  earn  in  the  busy  time? 
Twenty-five  shillings  to  30  s. 

1 1832.  That  busy  time  lasts  how  long? 
About  six  months. 

1 1833.  Would  that  be  a  fair  average ;  for  six  months  25  s.  to  30  s.  a  week 
and  for  six  months  15  5.  or  18     a  week  ? 

Jes. 

11834.  That  would  be  a  usual  thing? 

The  averag,e  of  a  pound  a  week  during  the  year. 

11835.  Were  you  earning  more  five  years  ago  .- 
Yes. 

11836.  And  five  years  before  that? 
The  wages  were  better  still. 

1 1837.  And  they  have  been  steadily  going  down  ^ 
Yes. 

11838.  And  are  the  hours  of  work  getting  longer  and  longer,  or  do  they 
remain  the  same  ? 

In  the  factory  they  remain  the  same ;  but  out  of  doors  they  are  obliged  to 
work  lonjjer  hcjurs  to  get  a  living. 

11839.  How  long  do  you  work  in  the  factory? 
From  eight  till  eight. 

1 1840.  As  I  understand  you,  you  think  that  the  hours  of  labour  outside  ought 
to  he  hmited  to  12  hours  ? 

Yes  ;  and  one  fixed-statement  to  be  placed  right  through  the  trade,  that  one 
manufacturer  should  not  pay  less  for  certain  classes  of  goods  than  the  others,  a 
uniform  statement. 

1 1 841 .  You  think  there  ought  to  be  a  statement  of  prices  ? 
Yes. 

1 1842.  In  many  trades  they  have  a  statement  of  prices  ;  how  is  it  that  there 
is  none  in  the  boot  trade  ? 

That  I  cannot  understand  ;  they  are  trying  to  get  up  a  uniform  statement  for 
London  at  the  present  time. 

1 1 843  Who  are  trying  ? 
The  manufacturers  are  trying. 

(50.)  I  2  11 8^.4.  'I  he 
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118.44.  The  men  and  the  manufacturers,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  manufacturers  tliemselves  are  trying  to  get  a  uniform  statement. 

I  ]  845.  You  say  you  belong  to  no  union  ;  is  there  any  union  for  the  lasters  ? 
Yes. 

1 1 846.^  Are  there  difFerent  unions  for  (liferent  classes  of  the  b  oot  trade  ? 
There  is  a  union  for  lasters  and  finishers  combined. 

I I  847.  Is  that  the  only  union  there  is  ? 
The  only  one  that  I  know  of. 

11848,  Do  not  you  think  that  everything  that  yoii  wish  could  be  gained  if 
the  union  were  strono;  enough,  if  the  men  combined  sufficiently  ? 

If  all  men,  right  through  the  trade  were  to  join  the  union,  then  the  union 
could  have  one  fixed  statement,  so  that  one  should  not  work  under  the  state- 
ment :  that  would  be  better,  if  all  were  to  cling  together. 

11849.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  fresh  hands  constantly  coming 
in  to  the  trade  ? 

Yes,  there  are  constantly  fresh  hands  coming  into  the  trade,  but  not  so  many 
as  there  have  been  five  years  back. 

11S50.  If  I  understand  you  about  these  master  knifers,  what  you  say  is  this  : 
that  the  kniier  who  does  all  the  knifing  himself  and  employs  three  finishers-,  gets 
a  profit  of  half  the  price,  say  2  s.  out  of  4  s.  boots,  which  is  a  reasonable  or  low 
wage  for  the  work  he  lias  to  do;  but  that  the  master  knifer  who  employs 
knifers  under  him,  and  knifes  himself,  also  gets  a  profit  out  of  the  work  he 
does  himself,  and  in  addition  gets  a  profit  out  of  the  knifers  he  employs  r 

Yes. 

1 1851.  The  former  witness  spoke  of  the  master  knifer  as  doing  no  work  at  all 
except  going  to  the  factory  to  take  the  work  out,  and  take  it  back  again,  and  you 
spoke  o?  him  as  knifing  himself  also? 

There  are  some  that  do  not  knife  at  all,  but  simply  go  backwards  and 
forwards  to  the  warehouse  to  get  the  work,  and  there  are  others  who  employ 
knifers,  and  knife  themselves  also. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdrav\\ 


Mr.  WILLIAM  MADDY,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

I  I  852.  Chairman.]  You  are  a  foreman,  are  you  not  r 
Yes. 

11853.  ^"  ^  manufacturer's  house  r 
Yes. 

1 1 854.  Could  you  explain  to  the  Committee  how  the  work  is  given  out  to 
the  master  knifers  or  others  who  do  it? 

The  work  is  given  out  in  the  morning  in  three  dozens,  and  in  six  dozens,  to 
workmen  who  take  it  away  and  bring  it  in  finished  the  next  morning.  One  man 
alone,  namely,  the  master  knifer,  takes  the  work  out,  and  the  next  morning 
brings  it  in,  the  three  dozens  or  the  sis  dozens,  with  the  prices  filled  in  a  book 
by  the  clerk. 

1 1855.  We  were  told  that  the  knifer  first  of  all  has  to  call  upon  the  foreman 
to  know  if  he  has  got  any  work,  and  he  is  then  given  a  sample  ? 

That  is  so  in  the  different  seasons  when  we  make  our  samples,  which  is  four 
times  a  year  ;  that  is  the  only  time  they  have  the  samples  to  make.  They  make 
them  and  then  they  have  to  come  to  me,  and  according  as  they  suit  me  I  give 
them  the  work.    The  man  that  does  the  work  the  best  has  it. 

11856.  Then 
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11856.  Then  they  bring  the  work  back  finished  ? 

They  bring  the  work  back  finished  the  next  morning.  If  a  man  turns  out 
six  dozen  of  goods  for  me  I  have  to  see  that  they  are  done  properly,  as  a 
practical  workman. 

n  857.  Do  you  irispect  them  yourself? 

Yes,  I  and  an  assistant  I  have  ;  and  if  they  are  not  done  properly  for  the  price= 
we  pay,  I  reject  them.  If  they  are  damaged  in  any  way  they  have  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  workman.  Before  they  go  to  the  workman  they  are  examined  by  me 
and  another  taker-in,  who  looks  through  the  work,  and  if  they  are  cut  when 
they  bring  the  work  in,  that  is  seen  at  the  wicket,  and  they  have  to  pay  for 
them.  It  is  done  a  great  deal  by  the  foreign  workmen,  by  the  American  tools 
that  they  use,  especially  in  the  light  fabrics  in  lasting  goods. 

11858.  You  say  that  you  look  over  these  boots  before  you  send  them  out  to 
see  that  they  are  in  good  condition  ? 

Yes. 

1 1859.  And  another  mun,  you  said,  assists  you  ;  who  is  the  other  man  ? 

He  is  the  head  foreman  of  the  establishment ;  I  am  a  foreman  ;  the  taker-in  ; 
the  man  that  takes  the  work  in  is  the  foreman.  The  work  is  brought  in,  in  the 
morning  or  the  evening,  by  the  finisher,  and  given  to  those  who  are  termed 
takers-in  or  foremen. 

11860.  You  give  out,  say,  six  or  eight  dozen  boots  r 

Sometimes  six  dozen  or  four  dozen,  according  to  how  many  the  man  can  do 
in  a  day. 

1 1 86 1 .  That  may  be  in  the  evening,  may  it  not  ? 

We  shop  in  the  morning  from  eight  till  11,  and  we  never  keep  the  men 
more  than  an  hour-and-a-half. 

11862.  Supposing  a  man  gets  six  dozen  boots  to  (!o  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  has  to  send  them  back  by  the  next  morning,  would  you  have  time  to  inspect 
them  and  see  that  they  were  not  damaged  ? 

I  should  not  do  that.  If  he  tlifi  bring  them  back  to  me,  and  they  had  an 
error,  I  should  not  make  him  pay  for  that ;  we  do  not  do  such  things  as  that. 

11863.  What  you  said  just  now,  as  I  understood  you,  was,  that  the  man 
himself  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  if  the  goods  were  not  damaged 
before  he  took  them  out.  I  want  to  get  at  this  :  Whether,  if  the  man  got  an 
order  given  him  in  the  evening,  and  had  to  bring  the  boots  back  in  the  morning, 
he  would  have  time  to  see  that  the  goods  were  in  good  condition  ? 

He  would  look  at  them  when  he  got  home,  and  if  he  brought  them  back 
before  we  closed,  we  would  look  at  them,  and  I  should  be  able  to  tell  whether 
it  Mas  his  fault  or  not,  and  we  should  net  make  him  pay  for  them  ;  if  it  was  not 
I  should  know  if  it  was  the  fault  of  the  tools  he  used.  If  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
laster  we  should  not  make  him  pay  for  the  boots. 

1 1 864.  You  say  the  damage  is  done  by  the  use  of  American  tools  ? 
Yes. 

11865.  Who  has  to  pay  for  that  damage? 

The  man  that  takes  the  work  out,  the  tinisher;  if  the  work  is  damaged  by 
the  finisher,  by  the  use  of  his  American  tools  in  his  work,  he  has  to  pay  for  it. 
So  they  do  in  every  business. 

11866.  What  do  you  do  ;  do  you  return  the  goods  to  them  to  be  done  over 
again  if  they  are  damaged  ? 

If  they  are  damaged  they  pay  for  them  at  the  cost  price. 

1 1867.  If  a  man  brings  you  in  six  dozen  boots,  and  out  of  these  six  dozen 
you  find  a  certain  number  damaged,  do  you  fine  him,  or  do  you  make  him  make 
the  work  good  ? 

We  fine  no  one  ;  we  mak  him  pay  for  them,  supposing  for  instance  that  six 
pair  out  of  72  were  cut  by  the  carelessness  of  these  finishers,  we  should  charge 
(60.)  I  3  the 
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the  m-in  the  cost  price,  and  he  could  have  th  •  six  pair  of  boots  for,  say,  18  s. 
and  pay  back  1  6.  or  2     a  week  to  my  employer. 

)  1 868.  He  pays  back  the  value  of  the  spoilt  goods  ? 
Yes. 

1  :  869.  Whiit  does  he  do  with  them  ? 

Do  what  he  likes  with  them,  sells  them  perhaps. 

1  1870.  Have  you  any  i.ieu  what  kind  of  people  buy  them  ? 
Perhaps  he  uses  them  for  his  wife  or  children. 

11871.  Vou  said  he  sells  them  ? 
He  has  a  ri^ht  to  do  so. 

1 1872.  Do  you  think  he  does? 

I  cannot  say ;  I  suppose  he  <"ioes. 

1  !  873.  ^'ou  have  no  idea  to  whom  ? 

Perhaps  to  his  friends,  or  to  his  wife  and  children. 

1  1  874.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  goods  spoilt  owing  to  these  American 
tools  ? 

I  should  think  something  like  two  or  three  pounds  worth  a  week,  or  five 
sometimes. 

1187.',.  What  per-centage  is  spoilt  ? 
Say  about  2^  per  cent. 

I I  876.  So  that  there  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  2^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  of  these  class  of  goods  that  would  be  spoilt  and  thrown  upon  the 
market  ? 

Thi  y    ould  be  spoilt  if  it  was  not  carefully  looked  after  by  myself. 

1 1877.  ^ut  according  to  you  2\  per  cent,  are  actually  spoilt  f 
By  the  inferior  workmen  using  these  tools. 

11878.  And  those  2|  per  cent  become  the  property  of  the  workmen,  and 
they  have  to  sell  them  ? 

They  have  to  pay  for  that. 

1 1S79.  So  that  there  would  be  a  considereble  quantity  of  damaged  ^^oods  put 
upon  the  market  somewhere? 

If  they  damage  the  goods  this  week,  say,  I  discharge  those  men,  if  I  find  that 
they  keep  damaging  the  boots. 

11880.  You  say  that  '2\  per  cent,  are  damaged;  and  that  2\  per  cent,  of  the 
total  amount  produced  must  be  put  upon  the  mai  ket  somehow  and  sold  to  some- 
body at  a  very  cheap  raie  ? 

Tliey  are  damaged  by  the  inferior  workmen. 

11881.  Do  you  find  the  knifers  attending  late  or  sending  in  their  goods  late? 
No. 

11882.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  customary  in  the  trade  i 
It  is  in  some  houses  in  London. 

11883.  I  suppose  the  foreman,  if  he  chose,  could  exercise  a  great  deal  of 
favouritism  and  could  exercise  considerable  harshness  ? 

Ves,  it  is  all  according.    I  show  no  favouritism  to  anybody  myself. 

11884.  But  a  foreman  could  if  he  chose? 
Yes. 

11  885.  He  has  practically  got  arbitrary  power  to  accept  or  reject  the  goods, 
or  say  that  they  have  been  damaged  by  the  fault  of  the  workman,  or  anything 
that  he  likes  ? 

Yes.    I  have  full  powers  to  act  in  that  respect. 

11886.  And 
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ii8(S6.  And  theie  is  no  check  upon  the  foreman  ? 

The  manufacturer,  my  employer,  they  have  an  appeal  to  him.  II'  I  reject  the 
goods  they  can  see  my  employer. 

11887.  Does  that  often  occur  ? 

Not  very  often  with  regard  to  me,  because  I  treat  my  workpeople  iiroperly. 

\  1888.  The  house  you  work  for  is  Messrs.  Lion  and  Lion,  is  it  not : 
Yes,  32,  Chiswell-street. 

11889.  What  is  the  class  of  goods  vou  have  tu  deal  with  r 
All  classes. 

11890.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  course  of  business  was 
to  give  out  the  boots  in  three  dozens  and  ^^ix  dozens  each  morning? 

\es-. 

11891.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  osving  to  pressure  of  business,  or  any  other 
reason,  you  give  them  out  of  a  night } 

Sometimes  we  give  them  out  at  night. 

1 1892.  But  is  it  usual  to  give  them  out  at  night  ? 

Mo,  only  for  a  certain  class  of  thing.  I  will  explain.  In  the  morning  we 
take  in  the  common  class  of  work,  and  give  it  out ;  in  the  evening,  from  five  to 
seven,  we  give  out  a  better  class  of  work  to  the  English  finishers,  and  the  foreign 
ones  as  well.  Those  men  that  we  give  out  work  to  at  six  o'clock  to-night  bring 
it  back  to-mcrrow  night. 

11893.  Do  they  know,  as  a  rule,  at  wiiat  hour  their  class  of  goods  would  be 
given  out,  or  are  they  kept  waiting  about  till  they  are  given  out  r 

No,  they  know  their  proper  shop  time,  nine  till  eleven  and  five  till  seven,  for 
the  different  classes  of  men ;  they  come  at  five,  and  get  away  at  h  df-past  six 
One  man  might  want  three  dozen,  and  another  12  pairs,  all  according  to  the 
class  of  work  that  1  give  out. 

11894.  A  man  would  know,  would  he,  whether  he  had  to  come  for  his  work 
in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening  ? 

Decidedly. 

11895.  Would  it  often  happen  that  a  man  getting  work  given  out  in  the 
evening  would  be  required  to  reruin  it  the  next  morning? 

Not  very  often;  that  would  be  only  a  few  pairs  for  a  special  line  ;  perhaps  for 
a  shipping  order  to  send  abroad. 

11896.  But  the  ordinary  custom  is,  if  work  is  given  out  at  night,  to  have  it 
returned  the  next  evening  ? 

Yes,  the  next  evening. 

11897.  Lord  Monkswell^  Have  ynu  full  power  to  dismiss  any  workman  ? 
Yes. 

11898.  Has  lie  an  appeal  to  your  employer? 

Yes  ;  and  if  my  employer  thinks  that  I  have  done  wrong  he  reinstates  him. 

11899.  Earl  of  Aherdeen^^  With  regard  to  the  spoilt  boots  ;  is  there  a  fixed 
scale  of  price  that  the  workman  has  to  pay  for  them  ? 

The  cost  price. 

11900.  What  is  the  depreciation  in  price  if  the  boots  are  spoilt? 

There  would  be  no  depreciation  whatever,  because  the  boots  would  be  given 
to  them  in  good  condition ;  they  would  not  lose  their  wages,  but  be  less  their 
wages.  Supposing  I  gave  tltem  5  d.  for  finishing  that  pair,  and  the  work  was 
worth  4     they  would  have  to  pay  3  s.  7  d. 

11901.  You  went  through  the  various  stages  of  work  in  the  trade,  1  suppose, 
before  you  became  foreman  r 

Yes,  1  have  been  in  different  towns  in  England,  and  have  worked  abroad  as 
well  in  every  branch  this  last  28  years. 

(50.)  I  4  11902.  How 
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119M2.  How  long  have  you  been  foreman? 

I  have  been  41  years  a  foreman  in  my  present  position,  and  in  three  English 
factories  as  Vi^ell  ;  tvpo  in  the  East  End  of  London  and  one  in  Northampton. 

I  I  903.  Lord  Thring.']  Do  you  knovi?  of  any  instances  in  which  a  large  number, 
say  three  dozen  or  four  dozen,  of  boots  were  given  out  at  night  to  be  brought 
back  the  next  morning  ? 

I  heard  so  in  other  firms  ;  that  they  have  to  be  done  so  in  some  firms,  but 
that  is  not  the  case  with  us. 

11904.  But  you  would  agree  that  it  would  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  work- 
man to  make  him  work  all  night  ? 

You  see  the  foreignerb  will  work  oF  a  night;  they  have  to  get  these  things 
ready ;  sometimes  the  knifers  of  an  evening  might  work  two  or  three  hours  to 
get  them  ready  for  the  next  morning  for  the  finishers  to  finish,  and  then  they 
stand  idle  while  they  finish  them.  It  is  subdivided  labour.  None  of  those 
workmen  can  take  a  boot  and  finish  it  right  throu':^h  like  an  Englishman. 

1 1905.  Chairman.^  You  say  that  none  of  these  men  could  complete  the  boots 
like  an  Englishman,  doing  the  whole  work  ? 

N  o.  I  do  not  suppose  in  Whitechapel  there  are  six  men  who  could  finish  a 
boot  from  beginning  to  end  ;  they  merely  do  a  part. 

1 1906.  You  mean  that  that  class  of  the  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreignei  s  ? 

Yes,  an  Englishman  would  not  do  it  if  he  had  the  chance,  not  in  the  summer- 
time. 

11Q07.  Within  your  recollection  was  that  trade  ever  in  the  hands  of  English- 
men ? 

Not  in  my  recollection.  Some  20  years  ago  we  did  not  make  this  class  of 
boot  at  all  ;  we  made  the  hand  sewn  work,  a  diflPerent  class  altogether.  It  is 
only  in  the  last  12  or  15  years  that  this  class  of  work  has  cropped  up;  the 
system  of  work  by  advanced  machinery  introduced  by  the  Americans,  and  the 
Germans  from  Westphalin,  in  our  trade  ;  and  ihe  consequence  is,  we  have  to 
work  on  a  difierent  sysUem. 

1 1908.  That  class  of  goods,  the  cheapest  kind  of  goods,  has  never  been  made 
by  Englishmen,  as  1  understand  you  ? 

Very  few ;  only  by  the  advanced  machinery  and  continental  competition 
undermining  our  market,  we  have  to  make  the  goods  cheaper  than  we  did  20 
3^ears  ago,  when  we  did  not  have  the  German  or  Swiss  competition,  because 
they  have  more  advanced  machinery  there  than  we  have.  I  have  seen  the 
latest  improved  machine  brought  to  England  in  Kettering. 

1 1 909-  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 
From  Westphalia. 

1 1910.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  Westphalia? 
!No,  only  in  Amiens  in  France ;  not  in  Germany. 

119)  i .  What  branch  of  the  trade  did  you  begin  in  ? 

It  was  in  the  hand-sewn  trade,  when  there  were  no  riveted  boots  or  machine- 
sewn  made  ;  during  the  time  from  1858  to  1861. 

11912.  Were  you  apprenticed  to  the  trader 
I  served  seven  vears. 

11913.  And  what  after  that  ? 

I  went  through  the  clicking.  I  have  been  in  the  cutting  and  designing.  I 
worked  my  way  up. 

11914.  Was  that  in  London.^ 
Yes. 

11915.  In  the  East  End  r 
Yes. 

11916.  In 
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1  i')i6.  In  those  days  was  there  a  large  quantity  of  hand  sewn-hoots  made  in 
the  East  End  ? 

All  hand-sewn.  The  first  machine  I  believe  came  into  the  East  End  in  1866, 
and  that  was  the  introduction  of  the  machine-sewn  ;  an  American  invention, 

11917,  That  work  was  done  by  Englishmen  ? 
All  done  by  Englishmen  ;  all  hand-sewn, 

11918.  What  has  become  of  all  those  people? 

Those  men  have  nearly  all  died  out,  gone,  and  they  have  not  taught  anyone 
that  particular  trade.  That  trade  to-day  is  the  best  trade  in  England  for  earn- 
ing money. 

1  igifj.  You  say  that  up  to  1866  the  trade  was  all  hand-sewn  r 
All  hand-sewn. 

11920.  And,  therefore,  the  people  engaged  in  it  were  English.^ 
All  Enghsh. 

11921.  In  the  East  End  ? 

In  every  part,  Northampton,  Norwich,  and  everywhere  else, 

1  1922.  And  since  then  machinery  has  been  introduced,  and  you  say  that 
the  cheap  kind  of  boots  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  the  English- 
men do  not  work  at  it  at  all  ? 

Very  few  indeed, 

1 1923.  I  want  to  know  what  has  become  of  all  the  English  boot-makers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  trade  up  to  1866  ? 

That  is  22  years  ago  ;  they  would  be  men  about  40  then,  and  they  would  be 
60  or  70  at  the  present  time.  Those  men  that  are  left  are  in  first  class  employ- 
ment, and  the  others  have  died.  But  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  men  to  make 
hand-sewn  boots  ;  you  cannot  get  them,  there  are  none  to  be  found. 

1 1924.  You  say  there  was  no  foreign  competition  11.  those  days  ? 

There  was  no  foreign  competition  20  years  ago  ;  they  did  not  import  200 
dozen  of  boots  into  England  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  imported  any  at  that 
time. 

11925.  Do  you  think  that  foreign  competition  has  cut  down  the  prices  very 
m  uch  ? 

Most  decidedly  ;  and  to  compete  with  that  successfully  we  have  a  hard  time 
of  it.  We  cannot  [)ay  the  exorbitant  wages  that  an  Englishman  can  coni- 
mand. 

11926.  When  you  were  speaking  of  the  hand-sewn  boots  made  before  1866; 
were  those  bespoke  goods  ? 

All  classes  of  goods  were  then  hand-sewn,  from  1860  to  1866. 

11927.  The  commonest  kind  in  the  wholesale  market? 
Everything;  army  work  and  everything  else  was  made  hand-sewn. 

11928.  Are  these  machine-made  boots  a  good  class  of  goods;  are  they  as 
good  as  the  hand-sewn  were  r 

They  will  wear  just  as  well  as  long  as  good  leather  is  used,  and  they  are  very 
much  cheaper  for  the  working  classes, 

1 1929.  They  are  very  much  cheaper  and  are  as  good  an  article  ? 
Yes  ;  in  fact  sometimes  I  have  known  them  to  wear  longer, 

11930.  You  have  worked  in  several  Enghsh  towns? 
Yes. 

11931.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  The  labour  being  more  unskilled  has  brought 
down  the  price  ? 

Yes. 

11932.  Chairman,']  And  you  worked  at  Amiens? 
Yes,  in  France. 

(50.)  K  11933-  What 
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11933-  What  were  you  doing  there  ? 
I  was  at  a  shoemaker's. 

11934.  In  what  capacity  wei  e  you  employod  there  ? 
I  was  a  journeyman. 

1 193.5.  Were  there  many  English  tiiere  ? 

Only  two ;  I  worked  v(  ry  long  l-iours,  toO;  in  1  rauce. 

11936.  What  kind  of  hours  ? 
Sixteen  hours. 

11937.  Sixteen  hours,  as  a  rule,  do  you  mean? 
Yes. 

1 1938.  And  what  rate  of  pay  did  you  get '/ 
Forty-two  francs. 

1 1939.  And  did  you  work  16  hours  all  the  year  round  } 
Y(  s;  and  in  England  I  could  earn  60  francs. 

1  1 940.  How  long  were  you  in  France  ? 
Six  months. 

1 1941.  What  did  you  stay  in  France  for  if  \ou  could  earn  more  in  Enghmd  ? 
To  see  the  way  they  did  the  work,  and  to  improve  m}'self,  so  that  I  could  got 

a  better  position. 

11942.  Did  you  work  on  Sunday  ? 
No,  1  would  not  work  on  Sunday. 

1 1943.  Did  the  Frenchnit  n  work  on  Sunday  ? 

Yes ;  in  all  the  factories  in  France  they  work  on  Sunday. 

11944.  Lord  Clinton.^  Would  you  have  earned  more  if  you  had  worked  on 
Sunday  ? 

Yes,  another  half-day  ;  they  do  not  compel  you  to  go  to  church. 

11945.  Chairman.^  The  principal  cau>-e,  in  your  opinion,  of  the  cheapness  of 
tiiese  goods  is  the  foreign  competition? 

Yes. 

11946.  And  they  can  be  ma(ie  cheaper  mainly  on  account  of  the  introduction 
of  American  machinery,  which  enables  very  cheap  labour  to  he  used  ? 

Yes.  They  ha\e  far  better  machinery  abroad,  in  America,  and  Switzerland, 
than  we  have,  because  Englishmen  are  opposed  to  advanced  machinery  ;  they 
stiike  against  it  and  liave  done  so  in  the  past,  and  thiy  oppose  it  to  the  present 
day. 

11947.  The  Englishmen  do  not  engage  in  this  manufacture,  you  say  ? 
There  is  as  much  machinery  now  used  in  the  better  class  work  as  there  is  in 

the  commoner  class,  heeling  machines,  lasting  machines. 

11948.  Do  you.  know  anything  ol  the  way  in  which  these  greeners,"  as  they 
have  been  called,  live  ? 

Yes,  I  am  very  well  acquainted  how  they  live. 

11949.  Do  3  ou  think  that  Englishmen  could  exist  and  make  a  living  under 
the  same  circumstances,  working  the  same  hours  and  living  in  the  same  way 

It  is  their  own  iault  that  the  }  are  in  that  position.  They  are  earning  as  good 
wages  as  the  majority  of  Englisljmen  are. 

11950.  But  there  are  no  Englishmen  in  that  trade  T.  understand  ? 
As  the  majority  of  Englishmen  in  the  best  class  I  mean. 

11951.  Do  you  mean  that  this  unskilled  labour  earns  as  good  wages  as 
skilled  labour  in  the  better  class  of  the  trade  ? 

As  the  majority  of  workmen,  and  more  money. 

11952.  Will 
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1 1952.  Will  you  explain  that  ? 

I  have  had  some  workpeople's  books  this  last  three  months  in  aiy  possession 
to  show  the  wages. 

11953.  We  will  look  at  those  presently.  Do  you  know  whether  many  of  the 
small  manufacturers,  knifers  that  work  for  you,  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
factory  they  work  for  ? 

It  would  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  fur  anyone  that  is 
employed  by  our  firm. 

1 1954.  How  do  you  manage  in  slack  times  with  regard  to  giving-  out  work  ; 
do  you  give  it  out,  first  come,  first  served  ? 

No,  we  equalise  it.  If  we  had  25  dozen,  and  there  were  25  men,  we  should 
give  a  dozen  to  each  man ;  we  make  no  favouritism  at  all. 

1 1955.  Do  you  generally  employ  the  s;ime  men  ? 

All  the  year  round;  in  fiict  the  men  we  have  in  our  firm  now  have  been  there 
some  of  them  for  20  years. 

1 1956.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  you  employ  .■' 
English  and  foreign  about  200. 

1  9^7.  You  do  not  manufacture  \n  the  factory  at  all  ? 
There  an-  no  factories  in  London, 

I  1958.  I  mean  your  work  is  all  made  outside? 

Not  all ;  we  have  about  100  men  lasters  inside;  Englishmen. 

1 1 959.  But  the  knifing  and  finishing  is  given  out  ? 
The  knifing  and  finishing  is  all  given  out. 

1 1960.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  they  call  the  factors  ? 
Yes. 

11961.  What  is  a  factor. 

A  man  who  buys  manufactured  goods  made  by  small  manufacturers  who 
have  saved  up  perhaps  a  few  pounds,  and  supply  these  factors  ;  they  buy  from 
them  at  the  end  of  the  week  when  they  know  ihat  they  are  hard  up. 

1 1962.  Then  the  factor  is  a  kind  of  a^eat  1 
Yes,  an  agent. 

11963.  ^V'ho  buys  boots  and  sells  them  again? 
Yes,  buys  them  from  very  small  manufacturers. 

1 1 964.  And  to  whom  does  h;^  sell  them  ? 

Sends  his  travellers  out  and  sells  them  all  over  the  country. 

1 1965.  Does  he  sell  them  in  the  tia'le,  to  you,  for  instance? 
My  employer  does  not  buy,  but  manufactures  himself. 

11966.  F)Ut  do  not  some  manufacturers  buy  of  the  factors  .' 

Yes,  a  great  many,  in  London,  and  that  is  a  greater  evil  than  the  other. 

1 1967.  In  what  way  - 

Many  of  the  men  make  up  200  or  300  pairs  of  boots  ;  then  the  man  goes  to 
the  factor,  and  the  factor,  knowing  that  he  wants  money,  otiers  him  6  d.  a  dozen 
below  their  value,  and  he  knows  very  well  that  this  man  is  obliged  to  let  th°m 
go,  and  he  buys  them ;  and  some  ot  the  factors  supply  them  with  leather  as 
well.  Foi'  instance,  if  1  were  a  factor,  if  I  give  a  man  six  dozen,  he  has  to 
take  leather  from  me;  half  leather  and  haU  money.  He  gets  perhaps  25  per 
cent,  profit ;  he  is  able  to  undermine  a  manufacturer  paying  good  wages  on  the 
market  and  sending  out  goods.  At  the  same  time  these  small  manufaeturers 
eventually  become  bankrupt ;  every  day  you  notice  some  of  them  among  the 
bankrupts. 

11968.  W  hat  do  you  call  a  small  manufacturer,  such  a  man  as  a  factor  would 
buy  from  ? 

(50.)  K  2  Suppose 
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Suppose  I  have  saved  50  I.  or  100  I.  and  started  in  business,  and  employ  five 
or  six  hands,  that  is  a  small  manufacturer.  In  his  own  room,  perhaps  in  his 
private  house. 

I  1969.  Would  you  put  out  your  work  to  be  finished  outside  r 
Yes. 

11970.  The  small  manufacturer,  you  mean,  would  give  it  all  out  to  be 
finished  l 

Yes. 

11971.  An<!  those  are  the  men  you  say  who  get  into  the  liands  of  the  factors  r 
Most  decidedly  ;  they  hold  them.    There  are  something  like  280  small  manu- 
facturers in  the  East  End  of  London  that  supply  these  factors,  280  to  300. 

1 1972.  And  that  cuis  down  the  prices  ? 
Most  decidedly. 

1 1973.  Do  they  sell  entirely  to  the  factor  or  only  what  they  cannot  dispose  of 
otherwise  ? 

Some  of  them  only  supply  the  factors,  and  some  sell  to  the  retail  houses  ; 
when  they  get  more  capital  they  supply  the  retail  shops. 

11974.  Now  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  these  "greeners  "  work  for  a 
certain  time  for  nothing  in  order  to  learn  the  trade ;  is  that  the  case  ? 

Yes. 

1 1 975.  And  then  they  begin  gradually  to  earn  a  wage ;  and  you  were  saying- 
just  now  that  they  earn  as  good  a  wage  as  anybody  else  : 

When  they  become  proficient. 

1 1 976.  How  long  is  that  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  when  a  "  greener  "  comes  from  Russia,  or  from  any  other 
part,  if  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  he  could  learn  finishing,  or  a  certain  branch 
of  it,  in  something  like  three  months. 

11977.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tliat  in  three  months  one  of  these  Russians  or 
Poles  who  have  come  before  the  Committee  would  be  able  to  earn  as  good  wages 
as  an  Englishman  who  is  a  skilled  workman  r 

Not  in  three  months. 

1 1978.  In  six  months  ? 
No. 

1 1 979.  In  a  year  ? 

Some  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

11980.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  these  people? 
From  25  s.  to  30  s.  a  week ;  that  is  for  finishing. 

11981.  All  the  year  round  ? 

Yes,  pretty  well  all  the  year  round. 

11982.  In  the  lowest  class  of  goods  ? 
Yes. 

11983.  Is  finishing  paid  better  than  any  other  branch? 
No  ;  knifing  is  the  best  paying  branch. 

1 1 984.  And  then  what  comes  next  ? 

That  is  all  that  is  done  to  the  boot.  There  is  the  lasting  ;  of  course  that  is 
another  branch  altogether. 

1 1985.  How  is  the  lasting  paid  in  comparison  ? 

The  lasting,  I  think,  is  about  the  same ;  I  think  better  paid  for  than  the 
finishing. 

1 1986.  In  your  opinion  25  s.  a  week  all  the  year  round  is  an  average  wage 
for  lasters  and  finishers,  Jews,  or  Christians,  or  whatever  they  may  be? 

Yes 
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Yes ;  and  I  am  giving  much  below  the  average  of  the  laster  if  he  is  a  good 
tradesman  ;  there  ai  e  mimy  at  about  7  s.  a  day  ;  I  put  it  at  25  s.  a  week,  which 
is  much  below. 

11987.  How  do  you  come  to  know  this 

I  have  been  foreman  and  manager  to  three  English  manufacturers. 

1198s.  You  v^^ould  only  know  from  that  the  wnges  paid  in  the  factory  for 
the  lasting  : 

J  know  the  wages  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  work. 

11989.  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  wages  that  the  knifer,  who  does  the 
work  for  you,  pays  his  finishers  ? 

He  has  nothing  to  do  with  me  ;  only  I  know  the  prices. 

11990.  How  do  you  know  the  prices  r 

Because  1  have  been  to  their  places  and  got  the  evidence,  and  have  their 
books  in  my  possession. 

11991.  You  mean  you  have  made  inquiries  yourself? 
Yes,  I  have  made  inquiries. 

1 1992.  Have  you  got  those  books  with  you  ? 

Yes  ;  they  are  in  rather  a  dilapidated  condition  ;  I  took  them  from  a  finisher's 
shop  last  night  (handing  in  some  hooks  and  explaining  them). 

11993.  Do  you  know  what  the  highest  rate  in  these  books  is  ;  \  think  it  is 
2    3  5.  2  d.,  as  far  as  I  can  see  r 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  2    2  s.  or  2    3  s. 

11994.  I  think,  when  you  wei  e  explaining  these  books,  you  said,  this  is  the 
only  man  in  Whitechapel  who  keeps  books? 

The  oidy  one  that  I  know  of ;  I  know  a  good  many,  and  he  is  the  only  one  I 
know  who  does. 

1 1995.  And  who  are  they  kept  by,  the  knifer  ? 
Sometimes  the  men  themselves  keep  their  own  books. 

1 1996.  But  these  books  that  you  have  produced  ? 

Thoee  books  are  kept  by  the  knifer,  or  the  knifer's  son,  a  lad. 

1 1997.  They  arc  all  in  the  same  handwriting  I  notice  ? 
Yes,  the  knifer's  son,  a  lad  about  15  or  16  years  of  age. 

1 1998.  And  they  are  not  receipted  by  the  finishers  ? 
No,  we  never  obtain  a  receipt  from  tiie  workmen. 

!  1999.  Wiiat  evidence  is  there  to  show  that  they  are  correct  ? 
By  the  addresses  there  ;  you  can  refer  to  the  men  themselves  ;  I  can  give  yon 
their  names  and  addresses  ;  they  could  not  come  with  me  to-day. 

12000.  I  am  not  assuming  that  they  are  not  correct ;  I  am  only  saying  that, 
as  far  as  the  books  are  concerned,  they  are  all  kept  by  the  son  of  the  knifer, 
and  the  finislieis  have  not  recei])ted  them,  so  that  they  might  or  might  not  be 
correct  ? 

I  should  very  much  like  you  to  correspond  with  them  ;  I  will  give  you  their 
private  addresses  and  their  names. 

1200 1 .  Do  you  think  the  prices  you  have  mentioned  are  a  fair  average  for  the 
trade  ? 

Yes. 

12002.  For  good  workmen  ? 

Y  e?,  for  good  workmen ;  of"  course  some  are  slow  and  cannot  do  as  much 
work  as  others :  some  are  more  proficient  workmen  ;  some  men  can  earn  10  s.  a 
day,  some  only  4  s.  ;  but  the  average  is  what  I  have  given  you  before. 

1 2003.  And  the  lasters  are  paid  as  well  you  say } 
Yes,  a  shade  better. 

(50.)  K  3  12004.  And 
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12004.  And  the  knifrr  better  again  ? 
The  knifer  better  still. 

12005  I  gather  frrm  you  that  you  think  that,  taking  it  all  round,  they  earn 
fair  wages  r 

Most  decidedly. 

12006.  Tliat  there  is  no  complaint  on  that  score  ? 
No,  not  tor  the  class  of  work  that  is  done. 

12007.  you  say  that  the  same  wages  are  earned  by  these  men  as  in  the 
higher  class  of  work  1 

Sometimes  they  earned  more  in  the  commoner  class  of  work  than  in  the 
better  class  of  work. 

12008  We  have  been  told  that  wages  have  had  a  tendency  to  go  down  for  the 
las!  10  or  15  years ;  is  that  the  case? 

I  have  not  noticed  it.    In  the  firm  I  am  employed  in  at  the  present  time  we 
'have  made  advances  in  the  last  four  years.    This  last  two  years  we  have  in- 
creased our  wages. 

'2009.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  much  variation  in  the  prices  of  the  trade,  or 
does  the  saisie  price  extend  all  through  the  trade  ? 
There  are  great  variations  in  prices. 

12010.  Accoriiing  to  the  skill  of" the  workmen? 

Yes,  and  according  to  the  town  where  you  work.  Northampton  pays  differ- 
ently from  London. 

1 201 1 .  I  am  talking  of  London  ? 

There  are  different  rates  of  wages  in  London. 

12012.  \V  bat  causes  the  difference  ? 

According  to  the  class  of  workmen  and  the  work  that  is  manufactured. 

12013.  is  tliere  no  class  worse  paid  than  this  yon  have  been  -peaking  of? 
Several  firms  do  worse  work  than  that 

12014.  And  pay  worse  wages? 
Yes  ;  six  or  seven 

12015.  The  wages  you  have  given  to  us  are  what  you  call  fair  wages;  tha. 
is  to  say,  that  some  firms  do  no  pay  so  mucii  ? 

Six  ur  seven  do  not. 

12016,,  Only  six  or  seven  ? 

I  mean  six  or  seven  nianiJacturers  of  that  particular  class  of  work. 

12017.  I'^arl  of  Limericlc.']  You  are  excluding,  I  suppose,  small  manufac- 
turers ? 

Yes,  1  am  speaking  of  large  manufacturers.  A  great  many  of  the  small 
masters  pay  very  had  waues  indeed. 

1201B.  Chairman.]  Of  these  small  manufacturers  you  said  there  were  200  or 
300  in  Whitechapel  ? 

\\  hitecha|jel  ana  Hackney,  and  t:  e  liasl-end  and  round  Old  Ford  way. 

12019.  Would  they  pay  the  same  rate  of  wager,  you  have  mentioned  ? 
Some  of  them  do,  and  .some  of  them  do  not. 

1202(  .  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  average  they  would  pay  ? 
About  3  c?.  or  5  d.,  according  to  the  class  of  work  they  manufacture. 

12021.  What  would  their  finishers  earn  ? 
I  could  not  say  what  their  finishers  earn. 

12022.  Your  experience  is  confined  to  your  own  firm,  or  similar  firms  ? 

I  have  an  experience  of  the  whole  of  the  firms,  but  I  cannot  quote  the  wages 
exactly  ;  the  wages  would  be  the  same. 

1202 J.  Do 
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12023.  Do  you  mean  that  these  small  manufacturers,  who  you  say  are  so 
pressed,  that  they  are  obhged  to  sell  tlieir  goods  to  the  factors  at  any  |  rice  that 
tliey  can  get  foi  them,  are  paying  their  finishers,  the  lowest  class  of  men  they 
employ,  nn  average  of  25  s  or  SO*,  a  week  al]  the  year  round  r 

Yes,  1  do  think  they  pay  from  25  s.  to  30  s.  a  week. 

12024.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  all  that  we  have  heard  siDout  the  low  wages 
that  men  are  paid,  owinj^  to  competition,  is  not  the  case  ? 

Jt  is  not  true. 

12025.  Lord  'I'hritig.~\  Tlien  with  regard  to  the  evidence  we  had  as  to  the  low- 
ness  of  wages,  do  you  suppose  that  the  exphination  is  tliat  persons  come  forward 
and  tell  us  what  is  not  tme,  or  tiiat  they  are  exceptionally  badly  off? 

I  think  myself  some  of  that  evidence  ib  untrue.  It  must  be  only  because  they 
want  to  get  more  money  in  order  to  save  ir,  especially  amongst  the  "  greeners  "  ,  if 
they  had  4  a  week  they  would  not  spend  above  2  5.  or  3  *.  ;  they  would  Vc^ep 
it  in  the  hank  und  live  in  those  hovels. 

1202(3.  But  you  consider  the  evidence  they  have  ii,iven  the  Committee 
absolutely  untrue  r 

I  consider  that  it  is  fa^e. 

12027.  Ei'i'l  of  Lw!erick.\  But  do  you  consider  that  tiiere  is  a  class  below 
what  you  called  the  average  workmen,  a  class  of  unskilled  men  wlio  onet  less  ? 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  who,  when  they  first  come  over,  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  shoemaking,  and  for  the  first  three  or  four  months  till  th^^v  have 
learnt,  thty  are,  no  doubt,  very  badly  off,  as  they  ha^  e  no  means  of  living  wiili- 
out  they  hring  money  with  them  from  their  friends. 

12028  But  do  you  think  that  all  of  them-  afterwards  are  able  to  get  work  ; 
that  there  is  sufficient  work  afterwards  for  all  those  who  enter  the  country,  and 
commence  as  "  greeners  "  i 

1  think  we  are  rather  over-flooded  with  them,  but  !  do  not  think  that  there 
are  many  out  of  employment  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  more  coming  in  or  not. 

12029.  You  do  not  think  iliat  there  are  such  a  number  of  these  men  coming 
in  tlia;  after  they  get  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  the\  find  a  diffii  ulty  in 
getting  sufficient  work,  and  that  that  tends  to  bring  down  the  wages  r 

1  do  not  think  they  bring  down  the  prices.  We  give  an  Englishn>an  the 
same  wages  as  wc  should  a  foreigner. 

12030.  But  has  the  fact  of  the  forei^^n  workmen  coming  in  broughi  down  the 
wages  of  all  alike  ;  brought  down  the  English  wages  ? 

It  may  have  done  to  a  small  extent,  bur  1  do  m^t  think  so  much  as  the  impor- 
tation of  the  manufactured  article.  It  is  the  importation  ol  manufactured  boots 
and  shoes  that  has  done  the  most  in  thai  way ;  it  is  only  recently  that  boots 
and  shoes  have  been  imported. 

12031.  You  think  that  that  has  had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  down  the  wages 
here  than  the  foreign  labour  being  brought  in  : 

Most  decidedly;  because  on  the  Continent  they  work  longer  hours  than  we 
do,  and  they  can  undermine  tht^  British  manufacturer. 

12032  'Ei-dxX  oi  Aberdeen^  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  men  to 
work  on  the  early  days  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  for  instance  ? 
Only  difficulty  with  Englishmen,  not  with  the  foreigners. 

12033.  But  with  regard  to  the  Englishmen,  what  did  you  find  ? 
They  will  not  work;  they  generally  like  to  have  one  or  two  days  out. 

12034.  Are  we  to  infer  irom  that  that  it  is  owing  to  the  misuse  of  tlieir  money 
in  the  way  of  drink,  or  is  it  that  they  want  a  spare  day  or  two? 

An  Engli*h  workman  is  neghgent  in  his  duties,  and  he  stays  away ;  and  1  have 
had  to  go  m)  self  or  send  for  work  that  was  being  delayed;  and  orders  have 
been  sent  abroad  and  cancelled  through  the  negligence  of  the  British  workman. 

(60.)  K  4  1 2035.  But 
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12035.  But  must  we  assume  that  the  negligence  shown  in  the  early  days  of 
the  week  is  due  to  the  misuse  of  the  wages  of  the  previous  week  .- 
Most  decidedly. 

1  2036.  Not  merely  the  desire  for  a  Uttle  repose  / 

It  is  the  rule  amongst  tliem  ;  the  majority  of  them  have  drunken  habits; 
they  will  not  work  except  when  they  like  to. 

12037.  May  1  ask  wiieii  you  were  in  France  were  the  arrangements  at  the 
factory  where  you  worked  of  a  superior  kind  as  to  sanitary  matters  and  venti- 
lation, to  what  tiiey  are  here  r 

They  were  very  much  behind  England  in  sanitary  matters  where  1  was 
employed. 

12038.  Was  there  any  kind  of  inspection  in  those  factories  r 
No  inspection. 

12039.  *^^y  worked  16  hours  under  unfavourable  circumstances  r 
Sixteen  hours ;  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  with  a  reduction 

of  If  iiours,  perhaps  15^  hours  a  day. 

12040.  The  hours  you  give  would  not  come  to  16  r 

No,  not  quite  16;  that  was  an  error  of  mine;  it  would  leave  12j  hours. 
1  was  thinking  of  the  dinner  hour. 

12041.  It  commences  at  six  and  ends  at  eight,  with  the  usual  intervals  for 
meals  ? 

Yes. 

1  2042.  Were  there  any  complaints  among  the  men  in  the  factory  ? 
No,  we  were  very  comfortable  there.    I  liked  the  French  workmen  very  well 
that  T  was  employed  with. 

I  2043.  I  mean  complaints  as  to  the  hours  ? 
No. 

1 2044.  And  were  the  habits  of  the  men  good  ? 
The  men  were  very  thrifty  and  sober. 

1  J045.  Lord  Monkswell?\  You  say  that  there  is  a  waste  of  labpur  involved 
by  the  division  of  labour  by  loreigners,  owing  to  no  foreigner  being  able  to 
complete  a  boot  by  himself ;  I  suppose  that  waste  can  be  obviated  if  a  large 
number  are  employed  together,  so  that  everybody  always  has  something  to  do  ? 

It  would  be. 

1  2046.  You  say  that  the  machinery  abroad  is  far  better,  and  that  the  unions 
here  object  to  the  importation  of  the  best  machinery  ? 
Yes.  ^ 

12047.  I  suppose  if  we  had  better  machinery  your  opinion  is  that  we  should 
compete  better  with  the  foreigners  ? 

Yes. 

12048.  And  that  wages  here  would  be  high-r  ? 
Yes. 

1204Q.  And  probably  we  could  check  foreign  importation  altogether  if  we 
had  the  best  machinery  ? 
Yes. 

12050.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  improved  machinery  would 
tend  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

Yes  ;  it  would  not  reduce  them. 

12051.  Do  you  mean  that  the  general  tendency  of  machinery  is  to  increase 
waoes  ? 

Yes. 

12052.  Does 
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12052.  Does  not  the  adoption  of  labour-saving  machinery  enable  the  work  to 
be  done  with  less  labour? 

It  does  with  less  labour  ;  but  not  as  far  as  the  price  is  concerned. 

12053.  ^ome.  of  the  labour  must  be  done  away  with  when  labour-saving 
machinery  is  introduced  r 

It  will  affect  it  for  the  time  being;  but  we  must  have  machinery  to  compete 
witli  the  imported  goods. 

12054.  That  is  not  the  question  ;  I  ask  you  why  you  think  that  the  better  the 
machinery  the  higher  the  wages  ? 

It  is  so  from  what  I  have  seen  of  machinery. 

12055.  Are  the  wages  higher  or  lower  in  Switzerland  than  here. 
Lower. 

12056.  But  they  have  better  machinery  there? 
Yes. 

12057.  Could  you  explain  why  the  labour-saving  machines  increases  the 
rate  of  wa^es  ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  because  we  have  had  contrary  evidence 
from  others  on  that  point  ? 

Take  lasting ;  I  have  seen  that  heeling  machiners  have  not  made  any 
difference  to  the  man  that  took  the  boots  ;  instead  of  taking  3  a  pair  off  they 
only  take  U  off ;  if  a  man  got  6  d.  for  a  boot  he  gets  4^  d.  for  making;  a  1 1  c?. 
deducted  for  the  heeling  machine,  not  3  d.  ;  that  is  tlie  statement  of  the 
English  Union  wages. 

12058.  You  mean  that  a  man  can  earn  as  much  or  more  money  if  a  machine 
is  employed  ? 

Yes. 

1-^059.  And  can  as  many  men  earn  as  much  or  more  money? 
It  is  according  to  their  quickness. 

12060.  I  ask  you  whether  the  same  number  of  men  can  earn  as  much  or 
more  money  ? 

Most  decidedly. 

12061.  And  you  say  that  there  are  just  as  many  men  employed? 
Yes. 

12062.  That  the  machinery  has  not  thrown  any  man  out  of  work  ? 
No,  it  does  not  throw  any  out  of  work. 

12063.  Or  put  them  on  short  time? 
No. 

1 2064.  Not  reduce  the  amount  of  labour  employed.  ? 
No. 

12065.  ^^x\  oi  Aberdeen.']  You  mentioned  just  now  that  for  the  time  being 
when  machinery  is  introduced  there  may  be  a  loss  of  work  to  some  people  ? 

Yes. 

12066.  Do  you  think  that  after  a  time  those  who  are  employed  get  as  good 
wages  or  better  ? 

Quite  as  good,  and  people  will  be  able  to  employ  more  men. 

12067.  IjOxA  Monkswell^  You  say  that  foreign  competition  keeps  down  the 
rate  of  wages ;  supposing  you  had  better  machinery  in  England,  then  you  would 
have  less  imported  ;  and  if  you  have  less  imported  you  have  more  to  do  by 
English  labour ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Yes,  that  is  my  meaning  ;  26,000  dozens  of  boots  I  believe  were  sent  in  last 
winter  from  Switzerland  alone. 

12068.  If  we  had  had  the  machinery  we  should  have  made  those  ourselves  ? 
Yes,  and  we  should  give  work  to  the  unemployed  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

(50.)  L  12069.  So 
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12069.  So  that  perhaps  even  temporarily  we  should  not  throw  men  out  of^ 
employment  by  ha^dng  better  machinery,  because  we  should  check  the  imports 
from  abroad  ? 

Yes. 

12070.  Chairman.^  Do  the  men  in  the  English  associations  in  your  trade 
object  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  ? 

The  great  majority  of  the  English  Union  workmen,  and  I  believe  their  officers, 
too. 

12071.  Do  you  know  how  many  unions  there  are  in  your  trade? 

On  the  men's  side  there  are  two  unions,  "  The  Lasters  and  Finishers,"  and 
"  The  Stitchers  and  Hand-sewn  men."  There  is  one  in  the  West  End  and  two 
in  the  East  End. 

12072.  Are  these  confined  to  Englishmen?. 

Foreigners  can  join,  but  very  lew  but  Enghshmen  do  join  it. 

12073.  Have  the  foreigners  got  a  union  ? 

Yes,  the  "  International  ;  "  that  is  on  the  men's  side  ;  and  the  masters  have 
an  association  of  their  own.  There  is  one  for  the  men,  one  for  the  sweating 
masters,  and  three  of  the  English  unions ;  that  is  five  in  London. 

12074.  Comparing  the  English  with  the  foreigners,  what  branch  of  the  work 
is  done  by  the  English  ? 

The  veiy  best. 

12075.  ^  l^e  foreigner  does  not  do  that  work  at  all  i 
No  ;  there  might  be  an  exception  of  one  or  two. 

12076.  The  Englishman  does  not  do  the  class  of  work  done  by  the 
foreigne  ? 

No. 

12077.  Therefore  they  do  not  compete  with  each  other? 
No. 

12078.  Then  I  do  not  understand  how  the  foreigner  has  the  advantage  over 
the  Englishman  by  being  steadier  ? 

I  did  not  mean  the  advantage  in  competing,  so  much. 

12079.  You  mean  that  morally  and  socially  one  is  superior  to  the  other? 
Yes. 

12080.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  foreigner  had  the  advantage  in 
obtaining  work  over  the  Englishman,  pushing  him  out  of  work  ? 

He  does  do  so,  sometimes. 

12081.  But  that  is  to  a  limited  extent  ? 
Yes,  to  a  limited  extent. 

12082.  You  meant  to  convey  to  the  Committee  that  the  advantage  was  that 
the  foreigner  is  superior  morally  and  socially  ? 

Yes,  he  looks  Mfter  his  money  better,  and  is  better  in  his  habits  than  the 
British  workman. 

12083.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.'\  "When  you  say  morally  and  socially  superior, 
1  presume  you  do  not  refer  to  the  habits  of  living,  as  regards  their  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  so  forth  r 

From  what  1  have  seen  of  their  sanitary  arrangements,  and  morally  and 
socially,  they  are  far  better  than  many  of  the  Englishmen  in  Whitechapel  and 
the  East  End  of  London.  I  have  been  in  their  homes  a  hundred  times,  and 
have  been  in  the  Englishmen's  homes  as  well. 

12084.  But  you  said  that  foreigners  will  live  in  hovels  by  choice  when  they 
might  live  in  a  better  house? 

That 
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That  might  be  the  case  with  an  exceptional  few  of  the  lower  class  of 
Poles. 

1-20^5.  Chairman.']  You  went  to  France  only  to  get  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  the  trade  ? 

I  we!)t  to  improve  my  abilities,  and  to  see  the  ways  of  the  country  in  manu- 
facturing bouts  and  shoes,  and  I  learnt  a  great  deal  whilst  I  was  there. 

12086.  What  towns  in  England  were  you  employed  in  ? 

Norwich,  Leicester,  Birmingham,  Stafford,  Stone,  Brighton,  Croydon,  and 
London. 

12087.  You  worked  as  a  journeyman  ? 
I  worked  as  a  journeyman. 

12088.  Then,  if  the  Committee  desired  it,  you  would  be  able  to  give  evidence 
as  to  any  difference  in  the  trade  between  the  provinces  and  London  ? 

Anything  that  }  ou  require  as  far  as  the  differences  in  prices  in  London  and  in 
the  country  are  concerned. 

12089.  When  did  you  come  back  from  France? 
In  1881. 

12090.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  go  to  then,  as  a  journeyman  ? 
Yes,  for  about  three  months,  and  then  1  became  a  traveller. 

1 209 1 .  Traveller  for  a  manufacturer  ? 
Yes. 

1 2092.  Not  for  a  factor  ? 

Not  for  a  factor  ;  for  a  manufacturer. 

12093.  And  thus  you  got  into  your  present  position  ? 
Then  I  worked  to  my  present  position. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HENRY  COX,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  ; 

12094.  Chairman.']  You  are  a  foreman,  are  you  not? 
Yes! 

12095.  In  what  firm? 
A.  Salomon's. 

12096.  How  long  have  you  been  a  foreman  ? 
Twenty  years. 

12097.  What  is  your  exact  position  ;  are  you  head  foreman  ? 

I  am  over  the  manufacturing  department.  First  of  all,  I  must  say  I  have 
only  just  received  notice  to  attend  here,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  many 
questions.    I  know  nothing  except  of  the  manufacturing  department. 

12098.  You  have  charge  of  the  manufacturing  department? 
Yes. 

12099.  What  class  of  goods  do  you  manufacture  ? 
All  classes  of  goods,  army  work,  and  all  classes. 

12100.  All  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ? 
Yes. 

12101.  And  you  know  all  about  these  cheaper  kinds  of  goods  ? 
Yes. 

12102.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Maddy  ? 
Partly  ;  I  was  rather  late. 

(50.)  L  2  12103.  You 
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12103.  You  did  not  hear  the  earlier  part  of  it  ? 
No.  ' 

1 2 1 04.  Can  you  tell  me  to  how  many  men  you  give  out  your  work  out- 
side? 

In  my  department  here  in  London  I  should  say  we  have  150  to  200. 

12105.  Are  they  all  men  who  employ  others,  finishers  under  them? 
No, 

12106.  Some  of  them  merely  single  hands  ? 
Yes,  most  of  them. 

12107.  To  how  many  men,  who  might  he  called  sweaters,  do  you  give  out 
work  ? 

I  do  not  think  we  have  more  than  about  six  or  seven  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  not  having  had  long  notice. 

12108.  Not  more  than  six,  you  think  ? 
1  should  not  think  so. 

12109.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  last  witness  as  to  the 
wages  that  are  earned  by  finishers  ? 

Yes. 

12110.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  that  25  s.  or  30  s.  is  an  average  fair  wage  all 
the  year  round  ? 

I  think  they  earn  far  more  than  that  on  the  average  ;  at  least  they  do  in  our 
firm.  I  have  nut  much  experience  of  other  firms,  but  I  think  they  earn  more 
than  that  in  our  firm  ;  I  should  say  over  30  the  single-handed  men,  if  they 
like  to  work  six  days  a  week. 

1  2  J 1 1 .  Are  those  men  English  or  foreigners  ? 

We  have  more  Enghsh  than  foreigners,  I  thinkj  among  our  men. 

12112.  Perhaps  you  would  just  tell  me  the  process  that  a  pair  of  boots  goes 
through ;  up  to  what  point  do  you  make  a  pair  of  boots  in  the  factory  ? 
First,  they  are  cut  by  the  clickers. 

'2113.  I  want  to  know  what  you  do  in  your  own  case  1 

They  are  cut  by  clickers  first  :  the  bottom  stuff  is  cut  by  rough  stuff  cutters, 
then  the  uppers  are  given  to  machinists;  that  is  the  female  labour;  the  women's 
uppers  are  given  to  machinists. 

12114.  Ill  ^he  factory  ? 

No,  out ;  they  take  the  work  out.  That  is  brought  in,  and  they  are  passed, 
and  the  work  is  fitted  up.  Then  it  goes  to  another  department,  the  fitting-up 
department. 

12115.  In  the  factory,  that  is  ? 

In  the  factory-  Then  they  are  given  out  to  the  lasters  to  be  lasted ;  then 
they  are  shopped  again  ;  they  have  to  be  sown,  the  channels  rubbed  down,  and 
heeled  by  machinery,  and  then  pared,  and  then  they  are  ready  for  the  finisher; 
then  they  go  out  for  finishing,  and  then  they  are  shopped  again ;  that  is  the 
women's  work. 

121 1 6.  Then  there  are  three  processes:  the  machining,  the  lasting,  and  the 
finishing  ? 

Yes. 

12117.  And  as  I  understand  you  that,  in  the  case  of  your  firm,  is  done  by 
single  hands  ? 

The  majority  of  them  are  single  hands. 

12118.  That  is  to  say,  you  give  a  man  as  much  as  he  can  do  himself  in  the 
lasting  or  finishing,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  he  does  it  r 

Yes. 

12119.  •A'ld 
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12119.  And  you  say  that  under  that  system  a  man  who  chooses  to  work  six 
days  a  week  can  earn  more  than  30 a  week  all  the  year  round  ? 

Yes. 

12120.  Do  you  think  most  of  the  men  in  your  amply  do  earn  it  r 

Yes  ;  I  can  prove  that  they  do  earn  more  than  30  s.  a  week.  It  depends  on 
the  man's  abilities  ;  a  man  that  likes  to  work  sharp  can  earn  more  than  an 
easy  going  fellow. 

12121.  I  suppose  you  employ  the  same  man  all  the  time  '  ' 
Yes ;  we  have  hands  in  our  shop  that  I  have  employed  from  five  to  20 

years. 

12122.  You  say  ^'  in  our  shop,"  but  you  mean  hands  not  in  the  shop  ? 
Out-door  labour,  I  mean.    Also  the  hands  in-doors  have  been  there  that 

number  of  years. 

12123.  You  have  kept  these  men  on,  I  suppose,  because  they  are  superior 
men  of  their  class  ? 

They  are  steady  men  ;  if  a  man  is  steady  we  give  him  the  preference. 

12124.  You  would  not  say,  I  suppose,  that  the  wages  which  your  men  earn 
are  a  fair  criterion  of  the  average  wages  earned  all  over  the  trade ;  probably 
you  employ  the  best  men  ? 

I  think  there  are  others  that  employ  quite  as  good ;  I  think,  generally 
speaking,  the  men  right  through  the  trade,  if  they  like  to  work,  can  earn  good 
wages. 

12125.  We  have  been  told  that  the  lowest  class  of  work  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners  ;  is  that  the  case  ? 

For  the  commoner  work,  yes;  it  is  generally  done  by  foreigners;  they  are 
not  such  experienced  hands  as  the  Englishmen,  as  a  rule. 

12  126.  Is  any  of  your  work  done  by  foreigners  ? 
Yes  ;  we  have  a  few. 

12127.  The  common  class  of  v»'ork  ? 
Yes, 

12128.  And  what  would  they  earn? 

They  would  have  the  same  chance  to  earn  on  that  class  of  work  sometimes 
more  than  the  men  on  the  better  class  of  work. 

J  21:^9.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  prices  paid  to  the  sweaters, 
knifers,  small  manufacturers  ? 

I  do  not  know  anything  outside  our  firm ;  at  least  I  know  very  little.  I  have 
been  there  20  years,  and  outside  that  I  know  nothing  at  all. 

12130.  Lord  Clinton.']  When  you  speak  of  single-handed  men  do  you  mean 
a  man  who  does  the  whole  process  of  finishing  himself  ? 
A  certain  part ;  the  laster  or  finisher. 

72131.  And  they  work  at  home  ? 
They  take  the  work  home. 

12132.  Do  you  ever  find  much  of  your  work  damaged? 
We  do  at  times. 

12133.  Both  in  the  lasting  and  the  finishing  ? 
Yes. 

1 2 1 34.  What  do  you  do  in  that  case  ? 
We  have  to  charge  them  with  them. 

12135.  You  mean,  you  do  not  take  the  boots? 

No ;  we  give  them  the  boots,  and  they  have  to  pay  for  them. 

12136.  Does  that  often  occur  ? 

(50.)  L3  Yes, 
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Yes,  we  have  it  sometimes  ;  it  may  occur  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Of  course  we  make  a  difference  in  charging  them.  If  a  man  wilfully  damages  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  tries  to  pass  them,  we  charge  the  full  value  of  the  boots. 
If  they  meet  with  an  accident  we  do  not  charge  more  than  the  value  of  the 
stuff. 

12137.  Have  they  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  work  before  they  take 
it  out  ? 

Yes,  every  opportunity. 

12138.  When  do  you  give  it  out ;  in  the  morning  or  evening? 
Some  classes  in  the  morning,  some  in  the  afternoon, 

12  .'39.  Do  you  give  it  out  in  the  evening  ? 

Sometimes  ;  not  late,  six  o'clock  ;  I  think  our  time  in  the  evening  is  from 
half-past  five  to  six  or  seven  o'clock  for  finishers. 

12140.  When  have  they  to  bring  that  work  in  again  ? 
The  next  evening. 

1  2141.  Is  that  the  same,  whether  you  give  it  to  foreigners  or  Englishmen  ? 
Yes  ;  v,'hether  he  is  a  foreigner  or  an  Englishman  we  do  not  look  at ;  we 
look  at  them  simply  as  mechanics. 

12142.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  What  do  you  mean  by  "  wilfully  damaged''  ? 
Damaging  a  boot  and  cobbling  it  up,  as  it  were,  to  deceive  a  person. 

12143.  Carlessness,  you  mean? 
Yes. 

1  2  ( 44.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.^  You  say  that  you  employ  a  few  sweaters  ; 
do  you  give  them  a  particular  kind  of  work,  or  have  you  any  reason  for  emjjloy- 
ing  them  ? 

No ;  I  do  not  think  we  make  any  exception  with  regard  to  giving  the  work 
out ;  we  give  them  all  the  class  of  work  suited  to  them  ;  we  give  the  better 
class  of  work  to  the  better  class  of  men  ;  we  have  to  get  the  work  up  saleable, 
and  to  give  it  to  hands  who  can  do  it. 

12145.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Do  your  men  work,  as  a  rule,  the  Englishmen,  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday 

The  foreigners  are  Monday  people,  as  a  rule ;  but  we  have  Englishmen  that 
work  in  our  firm  that  work  very  regular. 

1  2146.  But  the  majority  do  not  work  on  Monday  ? 
Of  the  Englishmen. 

12147.  But  the  majority  of  foreigners  do  r 
They  are  mostly  steady. 

1 2 1 48.  On  Tuesday  do  most  of  the  Englishmen  come  back  or  not  till 
Wednesday  r 

In  some  cases  they  come  on  Tuesday. 

12149.  The  majority  ? 
Yes. 

12150.  Lord  Clinton.]  Do  they  work  all  day  on  Saturday.^ 

That  is  generally  the  day  they  do  the  most  work,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
end  of  the  week.,  they  work  the  hardest. 

121.51.  Chairman?^  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  varieties  of  work,  different 
classes  of  goods,  there  are  made  in  your  place  ;  into  how  many  classes  would 
you  divide  the  goods  ? 

There  are  button-hoots  and  side-springs,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

12152.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  definitions  in  the  trade  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  goods  ? 

There  may  be,  pei  haps,  a  dozen  different  classes  of  goods  in  the  women's 

alone. 

12153.  Do 
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12153.  Do  you  not  have  prices  of  wages  differing  according  to  the  different 
goods  ? 

Yes,  each  clase  of  goods  has  a  price  of  course. 

12154.  How  many  classes  do  you  suppose  there  are? 
I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  answer  that 

12155.  Do  you  call  them  "  lines  "  of  goods,  or  v\hat  do  you  call  them? 
Classes  of  goods. 

12156.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  factors  ? 

No,  nothing  at  all;  it  is  out  of  my  line.  j 

12157.  hordi  MonksweU.~\  Do  you  ever  give  anything  extra  for  night- work  if 
you  want  the  work  done  in  a  hurry  ? 

Nothing  whatever. 

12158.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  give  anything  extra  for  it  ? 
No,  nothing  at  all. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


A.  B.,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 

12159.  Chairman.]  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  us  what  wages  you  are 
paying  your  finishers  ;  how  much  a  week,  at  least  ? 
Half  the  wages  that  we  get. 

\  2  1 60.  How  much  does  that  come  to  a  week  ? 
Some  are  quick  and  some  are  slow. 

12161.  You  have  three  finishers  you  told  us? 
Yes. 

12162.  How  much  is  the  lowest  earning? 
Sixteen  shillings. 

12163.  And  the  highest  ? 
Twenty-five  shillings. 

12164.  And  would  those  two  men  be  earning  16*.  or  25.$.  all  the  year 
round  ? 

Y'ou  may  take  it  all  the  year  round  a  pound  a  week. 

12165.  Y^ou  mean  that  the  man  now  earning  25  s.  a  week  earns  a  pound  a 
week  all  the  year  round  r 

Yes. 

12166.  And  how  much  M'ill  the  man  who  is  now  earning  \Qs.  earn  all  the 
year  round  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  when  he  has  more  work  to  do  he  can  earn  more. 

12167.  I  want  to  know  how  much,  taking  it  all  the  year  round,  you  think 
the  man  who  is  now  earning  16  a  week  would  earn  from  the  1st  of  January 
of  one  year  to  the  1st  of  January  in  the  next  year  ? 

The  quickest  of  them  can  earn  J  /.  10  s.  a  week  it  he  is  busy. 

12168.  How  much  all  the  year  round  ;  20  s.  you  have  told  us  ? 
■Yes. 

12169.  You  say  the  slowest  of  them  is  now  earning  16  s.  ? 
Yes. 

1 2170.  How  much  he  earns  all  the  year  round  ? 
In  the  slack  time  he  cannot  earn  as  much. 

12171.  Then  what  would  be  the  average  all  the  year  round  for  him  ? 
About  15  s.  all  the  year  round. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

(50.)  L4 
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C.  D.,  having  been  re-called ;  is  further  Examined,  as  follows  : 

12172.  Chairman.]  Yov  have  already  told  us,  I  think,  what  your  average 
wages  as  a  laster  are  ? 

My  average  rate  through  the  year  would  be  a  pound  a  week. 

12173.  And  in  the  busy  time  you  said  that  you  earned  from  25  s.  to  30  s. 
a  week  ? 

In  the  busy  time  I  can  earn  25  s.  to  30  s.  ;  in  the  slack  time  under  a  pound. 

12174.  Do  you  con'feider  that  a  pound  a  week  is  the  kind  of  wage  that  you 
would  earn  all  the  veav  round  ? 

In  the  slack  time  I  earn  1  /.,  18  s.,  22  s.,  23  s. ;  sometimes  16  s.,  according  to 
how  near  we  get  to  Christmas. 

12175.  You  say  that  your  average  is  a  pound  a  week  all  the  year  round  ? 
About  a  pound  or  22  s.  all  the  year  round  ;  something  like  that. 

12176.  Lord  Thrmg.l  Do  you  ever  earn  less  than  18*.? 
Yes,  sometimes  16  s. 

12177.  And  how  long  in  the  year  do  you  earn  16  s.  ? 

Those  wages  would  be  about  the  month  before  Christmas,  and  the  month 
after  Christmas. 

12178.  Just  say  how  many  weeks  do  you  earn  30s.  a- week  ? 
Six  months  25  s.  to  30  s.  a-weelj. 

1  2179.  How  many  months  do  you  earn  from  20  s.  to  25  s.  ? 
Tliat  would  be  about  two  months. 

12180.  Then  how  many  months  do  you  earn  from  18  5.  to  20  s.  ? 
That  would  be  about  two  months  also. 

12181.  How  many  months  do  you  earn  from  \Q  s.  to  18^.? 

That  would  be  two  months,  the  month  before  Christmas  and  the  month 
after. 

12182.  Chairman.']  Assuming  that  you  consider  a  1 /.  a-week  is  the  average 
of  your  earnings,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  that  is  the  average 
wage  that  is  earned  generally  throughout  the  trade  by  lasters? 

Throughout  th»  trade.    There  are  some  quicker  than  me,  some  slower. 

1 2 1 83.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  the  average  r 
Yes,  I  should  call  it  the  average. 

12184.  Have  you  worked  with  many  houses ;  with  many  masters 
No,  not  with  very  many. 

121 85.  How  long  have  you  been  a  laster  ? 
Twelve  years. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOSEPH  KAPLAN  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

12186.  Chairman.]  Are  you  a  boot  manufacturer? 
Yes. 

1 2 1 87.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

Between  40  and  50,  at  a  rough  guess  ;  it  might  be  a  few  more,  or  a  few 
less. 

1 21  88.  In  a  factory  ? 
Yes,  in  a  factory. 

12189.  Do 
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12189.  yfo\\  in  your  factory  ? 

No,  not  all  the  work.    I  have  got  in  the  factory  the  lasting  and  all  the 
rough  stuff  cutting,  but  the  finishing  and  machinery  out  of  doors. 

12190.  How  do  you  put  out  the  machining  and  the  finishing;  do  you  put  it 
out  to  "single  hands,  or  do  you  put  it  out  to  sweaters  ? 

Some  of  them  work  as  single  hands,  and  some  of  them  employ  hands  ;  of 
course,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  they  take  out 
half  a  gross  one  day,  and  bring  it  in  the  next  day,  they  must  have  had  some- 
body to  help  them. 

12191.  But  that  is  no  affair  of  yours  ? 
No. 

12192.  You  put  it  out  where  you  can  get  it  done  cheapest ;  to  whoever  will 
do  it  for  you  cheapest? 

No,  I  do  not  give  out  the  work  to  whoever  will  do  it  cheapest.  If  I  want 
hands  I  put  up  a  bill,  and  the  price  I  will  pay,  and  if  a  first-class  hand  comes 
he  see  the  class  of  work  and  will  not  touch  it. 

12193.  Have  you  employed  the  same  machinists  and  finishers  for  a  number 
of  years  ? 

Yes,  some  of  them  have  worked  for  a  number  of  years. 

12194.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  number  of  hands  that  the 
men  employ  who  take  the  finishing  from  you  ? 

No. 

1  2  195.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  Englishmen  or  foreigners,  or  what 
they  are? 

The  people  who  take  the  work  out  of  my  place  ?  They  are  all  sorts,  English  ' 
and  foreigners. 

1 2 1  96.  What  men  do  you  employ  in  your  own  factory  ? 
English  and  foreigners. 

1  2 1 97.  Do  you  sell  at  all  to  the  factors  ? 

No,  I  do  not  sell  at  all  to  the  factors  ;  I  do  not  care  about  it.    I  supply  the 
same  places  that  they  do. 

12198.  Who  do  you  sell  to  ? 
Shopkeepers. 

121  (-19,  Do  you  mean  retailers  r 
Yes!' 

12200.  You  say  you  do  not  like  selling  to  factors  ? 

No,  not  unless  they  like  to  give  the  price,  and  it  is  very  seldom  they  do 

,12201.  They  will  not  give  you  the  same  price  as  the  retailers  ? 
No ;  because  they  have  got  to  sell  to  the  same  customers. 

12202.  Have  you  any  idea  what  class  of  people  do  sell  to  these  factors  .- 
No  doubt  a  good  many.    It  is  not  my  business  to  go  and  interfere  with  other 
people's  business  and  see  who  they  sell  the  stuff  to. 

1220).  But  I  mean  is  it  not  the  interest  of  every  small  manufacturer  to  sell 
direct,  as  you  do,  to  the  retailer  r 

Some  of  them  have  not  capital  to  carry  it  on;  if  you  do  with  shopkeepers 
you  have  to  give  credit. 

12204.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at ;  what  credit  do  you  give  r 

It  is  all  according  to  what  they  are.  If  you  want  to  do  with  shopkeepers 
you  have  to  wait  for  your  money  for  a  month  ;  sometimes  two,  three,  ur  four  : 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  factor  you  can  get  your  money  the  same  day  or  the 
day  after,  according  as  you  arrange. 

12205.  Therefore,  a  small  manufacturer  who  sells  to  a  factor,  I  should  gather 
(50.)  M  from 
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from  you,  would  be  a  man  who  was  pressed  for  money  aud  wanted  the 
cash  r 
Yes. 

12206.  Are  you  paying  the  same  prices  now  that  you  used  to  pay  ? 

It  is  the  same  prices  for  what  I  know.  Perhaps  some  of  the  work  might  be 
altered,  say  3  </.  a  dozen  or  Q  d.  a  dozen  at  the  utmost,  in  tlie  last  eight  or 
nine  years. 

12207.  You  mean  by  an  alteration  a  reduction? 
Yes. 

12208.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

In  my  l)usiness  in  some  of  the  work  there  might  be  a  reduction  of  3  d.  or 
6  d.  2i  dozen;  it  might  be  a  kind  of  boot  which  we  never  got  out  before,  and 
which  had  to  be  made  commoner  and  cheaper,  and  less  work  attached  to  it ; 
and  therefore  we  paid  less  wages. 

i2-'09.  Do  you  know  what  caused  that? 

In  niy  opinion  the  public  requires  commoner  stuff,  a  cheaper  stuff.  There 
were  never  so  common  made  boots  made  up  as  there  are  at  the  jiresent  moment, 
that  I  recollect. 

12210.  For  the  home  trade? 

For  the  home  trade;  and  the  cheapness  is  what  they  want ;  and  a  price  is 
paid  to  the  working  people  according  to  the  amount  of  work  they  have  to  do 
for  it. 

12211.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  no  reduction  of  wages? 

No  reduction  of  wages,  not  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  except  in  some 
of  the  work,  3  d.  or  6     a  dozen. 

12212.  \Vhat  you  mean  is  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  is  not  so  iiood,  and, 
therefore,  the  price  is  cheaper,  and  the  wages  lower,  for  making  that  kind  of 
goods  ? 

Yet ;  that  is  it. 

12213.  Does  foreign  competition  affect  you  at  all  ? 

No,  ir  does  not  affect  me.  I  buy  a  lot  of  boots  of  foreign  make,  but,  of 
course,  that  is  a  great  deal  for  the  English  market. 

122  14.  Do  you  say  you  buy  foreign  boots  yourself? 
Yes,  1  buy  them  direct  from  foreigners. 

12215.  And  sell  them  here  ? 
Yes,  and  sell  them  here. 

5  2--']  6.  Completely  finished  goods  ? 
Yes,  completely  finished  goods. 

1  2217.  In  that  respect  you  act  as  an  agent  ? 

You  can  call  it  what  you  like ;  I  pay  for  them  and  sell  them  here. 

i22i(S.  Vcu  buy  the  article  finished  ? 
es,  I  can  go  and  buy  foreign  goods  cheaper  than  lean  manufacture  them 
here  ;  different  classes  of  stuff,  not  all  classes  of  stuff. 

I2'js9.  Do  you  l)uy  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind  as  you  make  yourself? 
"What  I  used  to  make  myself,  but  cannot  make  them  now,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  can  buy  tliem  cheaper. 

12220.  Do  the  foreigners  and  the  Englishmen  you  employ  earn  the  same 
wages. 

It  is  all  ;  ccoiding  how  they  work.  If  an  Englishman  likes  to  work  thiough 
the  week  he  ran  earn  more  than  or  as  much  as  a  foi  eigner  ;  if  they  like  to  stop 
away  a  day  or  two  days,  or  come  late,  they  cannot  earn  so  much.  I  always  find 
that  a  foreigner  is  more  steady  as  to  his  work  than  an  Englishman. 

12221.  These  lactors,  you  say.  in  your  opinion,  buy  from  small  manuiac- 
turers,  who  require  prompt  payment? 

They 
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They  might  buy  from  large  manufacturers  too  ;  they  are  open  to  buy  from 
anybody  who  w;ints  to  sell  to  them. 

12222.  But  they  will  give  a  less  price  than  the  shops  ? 
Yes,  certainly. 

12223.  Do  they  give  a  less  price  than  the  manufacturers  will  ?  By  "  manu- 
facturer/' I  mean  a  manufacturer  who  is  a  wholesale  man  ? 

1  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

12224.  You  say  that  you  sell  all  your  goods  to  retail  shops,  but  is  it  not  the 
case  that  a  great  many  manufacturers,  especially  small  manufacturers,  sell  their 
goods  to  large  manufacturers  ? 

Yes,  some  of  them. 

12225.  Do  the  factors  gi^e  as  good  a  price  as  the  large  manufacturers  do  ? 
Certainly  they  will.    A  manufacturer  knows  just  as  much  what  to  give  for  a 

boot  as  a  factor  knows. 

122^6.  Then  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  factor  will  buy  cheaper  than  the  large 
matiufacturer  ? 

Certainly  not ;  it  might  be  in  some  instances.  1  could  not  say ;  it  is  all 
according.  It  might  be  that  a  man  may  get  from  one  factor  more  than  another; 
it  is  all  according. 

12227.  You  do  not  think  it  is  the  case  that  the  existence  of  these  factors  has 
cut  cl  own  the  prices  ? 

Certainly  it  is;  that  is  what  makes  the  cutting  down  of  the  prices.  The 
simple  reason  is  that  some  of  the  factors  are  v/ell-to-do,  and  buy  up  a  lot  of 
stock  wlien  the  time  is  bad,  and  they  give  any  price  for  it  that  they  can  get 
it  for. 

12228.  And  that  is  what  keeps  down  the  prices  ? 

Yes,  the  factors  keep  down  the  prices  certainly.  I  know  for  a  fact,  with 
r(  gard  to  some  of  tlie  boots  I  manufacture  myself,  that  they  go  and  buy  them 
cheaper  than  they  cost  me  myself. 

12229.  How  can  that  be  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be,  but  it  is  done  so ;  the  factor  ought  to  tell  you 
how  it  is  done  ;  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  their  business. 

12230.  You  only  know  the  fact? 
Yes. 

12231.  That  bouts  can  be  bought  from  a  factor  cheaper  than  you  can  make 
them  ? 

Yes,  sometimes. 

12232.  Can  you  tell  us  what  rate  of  wages  you  are  paying  in  your  factory  ; 
how  much  the  men  earn  a-week  } 

It  is  all  according  to  the  workmen.  The  average  right  through  the  year  do  you 
mean  ? 

1 2233.  Yes  ? 

Say  about  22  s.  to  25  s.  That  will  be  right  through  the  year  for  people  who 
Jo  not  work  hard,  who  like  to  come  any  time  or  stop  away  a  day  ;  hue  people 
who  are  working  regularly,  coming  at  eight  and  leaving  off  at  eight,  their  wages 
vvill  be  from  28*.  to  30     a  week  regularly. 

12234.  Wliat  class  of  work? 
All  classes. 

12235.  They  are  not  all  paid  the  same,  are  they  ? 

No,  but  if  it  is  a  lower  class  of  work  it  can  be  made  quicker. 

12236.  You  say  you  do  the  rough  stuff  cutting  in  the  factory  ;  what  other 
process  do  you  do  there  } 

Only  that  and  the  clicking. 

(50.)  '      M  2  12237.  That 
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12237.  That  is  paid  at  the  rate  yju  have  mentioned? 
Yes. 

12238.  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  know  anything  about  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
for  finishing  tlie  boots  you  give  out  ? 

No,  that  is  not  my  business  ;  my  business  is  only  to  give  them  out. 

12239.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  case  that  the  leather  trade  ijre  in  the 
habit  of  advancing-  money  to  small  manufacturers  ? 

Yes,  some  of  them  do. 

12240.  Did  they  ever  advance  money  to  you  ? 
No,  they  never  advanced  money  to  me. 

12241.  What  is  the  object  of  the  leather  man  in  advancing  money  to  small 
manufacturers  ^ 

I  never  knew  leather  factors  iidvance  money  to  boot  manufacturers  unless 
they  will  let  them  have  some  goods  for  it.  For  instance,  say  that  a  manufac- 
turer will  take  to  a  factor  20  1.  or  30  /.  worth  of  goods,  he  will  be  hard  up  for 
money,  and  he  will  say,  "  Will  you  advance  me  a  10  I.  note." 

12242.  How  do  vou  buy  your  leather,  credit  ? 

It  is  all  according;  sometimes  1  buy  cash,  sometimes  on  credit. 

12243.  What  is  the  general  custom 

It  is  all  according.  If  I  can  buy  them  cheaper  I  will  pay  cash  ;  if  at  the 
market  rate  I  will  have  ray  time. 

12244.  W  hat  is  the  general  credit? 

It  is  according  to  what  you  buy  ;  some  of  them  a  month,  some  of  them  two, 
some  of  them  four. 

!224').  Do  you  do  the  ia-ting  in  your  factory? 

No,  not  now  ;  I  used  to,  but  now  I  buy  them  in  ready  made. 

12246.  Why  have  you  made  that  change? 

The  simple  reason  is  that  I  cannot  make  them  for  the  price.  lean  buy  them 
in  cheaper  than  I  can  make  them  ;  of  course  that  is  foreign  goods. 

12247.  I  was  asking  you  whether  you  do  lasting? 

Y'ou  mean  making  the  boot  ?    Certainly,  they  are  lasted  in  my  place. 

12248.  Do  you  use  machinery? 

For  the  rough  stuff  cutting-room  I  do. 

J  2249.  Since  when  have  you  used  it  ? 

So  long  as  I  have  been  a  manufacturer  I  have  used  it. 

12250.  Do  you  think  the  using  of  machinery  has  cut  down  wages  ? 
Certainly  some  part  of  the  machinery  has  cut  down  the  wages;  for  instance, 

the  heeling  n.achine  has  cut  down  the  wages  and  given  less  employment  to  a 
good  many  people.  Where,  say,  you  wanted  half-a-dozen  lasters  to  make  the 
heels  and  all,  you  can  do  with  four,  say,  without  the  heels. 

12251.  But  will  those  four  earn  less  wages  ;  is  the  rate  of  wages  lower. 
Certainly  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower  than  I  used  to  pay  with  the  heels  ;  but 

they  can  earn  just  as  much  by  the  work  without  the  heels  as  when  they  had  to 
do  it  with  the  heels. 

12252.  If  I  understand  you,  a  man  now  with  the  use  of  the  machinery  can 
earn  as  much  as  he  could  earn  before  without  it.^ 

Yes ;  that  is  when  they  get  plenty  of  work. 

12253.  But  they  do  not  get  so  much  work  ? 
They  do  not  get  so  much  work. 

12254.  Because  the  machinery  enables  the  work  to  be  done  with  fewer 
hands  ? 

That  is  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  SAMUEL  MOSES,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

12255.  Chairman.^  Are  you  a  boot  manufacturer? 
Yes. 

12256.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? 
Between  30  and  40,  all  told. 

12257.  "  And  what  processes  do  you  carry  on  in  your  own  factory  ? 
In  what  way  may  I  understand  that  question  ? 

12258.  I  suppose  you  have  a  factory,  have  you  not? 
We  are  ordinary  shoe  manufacturers. 

T  2259.  1  want  to  know  what  parts  of  the  boots  are  made  in  your  own  factory, 
and  what  parts  are  made  out  of  the  factory  ? 

Some  parts  are  made  on  the  factory,  and  some  parts  are  not.  I  liave  six 
machinists  and  six  lasters  on  the  premises.  Beyond  that  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  work  are  done  off  the  premises. 

12260.  What  is  the  part  that  is  done  oft'  the  premises  ? 
Lasting!,  machining,  and  finishing. 

12261.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  lasters  and  machinists  in  the  factory  ? 
Yes,  as  well ;  but  I  have  a  part  of  the  work  done  on  the  premises,  and  a  part 

of  the  work  off  the  premises.  My  premises  are  not  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date more  hands  than  I  have  on  the  premises,  otherwise  I  could  have  them 
all  on  the  premises. 

12262.  I  suppose  all  the  finishing  is  done  off  the  premises  ? 
Yes,  the  finishing  is  all  done  off. 

I  2263.  Who  do  you  put  your  work  out  to  ^ 
To  the  ordinary  mechanics. 

12264.  A-i^d  do  you  put  it  out  to  single  hands,  or  to  what  are  commonly 
called  sweaters? 

All  to  single-handed  men ;  all  to  single-handed  English  mechanics.  iMy 
class  of  boot  manufacturing  is  a  class  that  the  ordinary  foreign  sweating  work- 
man cannot  understand  ;  1  never  could  get  on  with  them.  I  have  been  in 
business  30  years,  and  I  never  employ  them;  I  never  could  get  on  with 
them. 

12265.  What  class  of  goods  do  you  make  ? 
Only  a  very  common  class  of  goods. 

12266.  But  you  say  that  the  sweaters  and  foreigners  cannot  make  the  class 
of  goods  that  you  make  ? 

They  can  make  them,  but  being  originally  a  mechanic  myself  their  labour 
does  not  suit  me  ;  I  cannot  get  on  with  them. 

12267.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  why  you  cannot  get  on  with 
them  ? 

Because  their  labour  is  so  very  indifferent.  There  is  one  special 
reason  why  I  can  manage  without  them  :  it  may  not  perhaps  be  of  any 
service  to  the  inquiry,  but  I  may  state  that  there  is  one  special  reason 
how  it  is  that  we  can  get  better  labour  to  do  our  common  work  ;  it  is 
this  :  The  first-class  manufacturers  are  so  badgered  about  by  the  trade 
unionists  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  remove  their 
factories  from  London  to  the  provincial  touns  where  the  trade  unions  are  not 
so  hard    upon  them,   consequently  there   are  a  number   of  good  work- 
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me  n  out  of  work  that  are  glad  to  get  into  a  respectal)le  third  or  fourth-class 
shop;  and  they  will  take  lower  wages  for  the  sake  of  their  ramilies  ;  conse- 
quently I  can  do,  and  always  have  been  able  to  do,  without  the  foreign 
sweaters ;  I  alua\s  make  it  a  point  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  my  workmen,  and 
always  get  good  hands  to  serve  ii.e. 

12278.  Can  you  get  your  goods  made  as  cheaply  tiiat  way  as  by  putting 
them  out  to  sweaters  ? 

1  pay  fair  wages.  I  liave  had  men  at  work  for  me  for  many  years.  I  have 
had  a  man  working  with  me  18  years,  and  I  have  out-door  hand--  tliat  have 
been  with  me  14  years;  and,  in  case  your  Lordships  should  require  to  see 
an\  of  the  statements,  and  how  they  take  their  money,  I  have  brought 
both  my  work-people's  book,  and  my  wages  cash-book  with  me  for  your 
ins  I  ection. 

12279.  I  asked  yon  whether  you  can  get  your  woik  made  up  as  cheaply  in 
the  way  you  do,  as  if  you  put  it  out  to  sweaters? 

That  I  do  not  know ;  that  i-^  a  question  I  could  not  possiby  answer, 
bec.iuse  I  do  not  really  know  the  waoes  that  other  manufacturers  [)ay.  All 
that  I  know  is  that  my  hands  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  wages  I  pay 
them,  and  they  are  verj'  glad  to  remain  with  nie  for  many  years,  conse- 
quently I  must  pay  them  a  fair  wage,  ^^'hat  otlier  people  pay  I  do  not 
know  ;  from  what  I  should  imagine  as  to  their  skill,  and  from  the  class  of 
work  I  have  seen  about,  their  wages  nmst  he  very  low  indeed. 

12270.  You  said  that  you  put  the  finishing  out  to  single  hands;  could 
you  not  get  that  fini-hinii  done  cheaper  if  you  put  it  out  to  sweaters? 

That  I  could  not  say  ;  I  do  not  know  ;  1  never  tried,  and  so  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say. 

12271.  Who  (io  you  sell  your  goods  to  ? 

Mostly  to  retaih  rs,  town  and  country  retailers.  I  serve  one  or  two  respectable 
factors,  but  there  are  factors  that  I  could  not  supply. 

12272.  Do  you  get  as  good  a  price  from  these  factors  as  you  do  at  the  retail 
shops  ? 

Yes.  I  supply  Messrs.  Pocock  Brothers,  and  they  pay  me  very  reasonable, 
respectable  prices  for  my  goods.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  that  firm  at  all. 
There  are  other  factors  I  could  not  commence  with. 

12273.  Mr.  Pocock  is  a  manufacturer? 

Yes,  liut  there  are  certain  cla?ses  ot  goods  that  he  l)uys  ready-made,  and  we 
supply  them  with  several  classes  of  goods.  They  are  the  only  factors  that  we 
do  sell  to. 

12274.  There  are  factors  who  manufacture  nothing  themselves,  are  there 
not  ? 

Tho  e  factors  who  manufacture  nothing  themselves  we  coidd  not  supply 
under  any  circumstances  ;  we  could  not  get  a  living  ;  we  could  get  no  profit 
out  of  them. 

12275.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  anything  that  would  be  of  any  service  to  the 
Committee. 

12276.  You  know  nothing  about  sweaters  or  the  sweating  system,  in 
fact  r 

No,  it  is  entirely  out  of  my  line. 

12277.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  rate  of  wages  that  you  pay  to  your 
hands  ? 

T'he  average  rate  of  wages  is  very  hard  to  explain,  because  it  is  perfectly 
useless  to  jump  :o  a  conclusion,  to  form  an  average  of  wages.  My  woikmen 
being  ordinary  Englishmen,  you  will  under.'«tand  what  I  say,  that  they  are 
everv  Monday  worshipping  Holy  St.  Crispin.  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Wednesdays  sometimes  they  will  never  attempt  to  work,  and  they  will  start 

Thursday 
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Thursday  morning  at  home,  and  perhaps  will  not  leave  off  till  Friday  iiiyht. 
Of  course  over  that  I  have  no  control.  And  if  you  would  like  I  will  show  you 
our  wages  books. 

12278.  I  would  sooner  take  the  facts  from  you  instead  of  going  tlirougli  the 
books  ? 

I  should  think  the  average  earnings  of  my  men  all  round  would  be  26  s.  a 
week  ;  but  then  you  must  understand  there  are  skilled  labourers  and  unskilled 
labourers,  and  my  experience  teaches  me  that  the  unskilled  labourer  is 
never  so  quick  in  his  work  as  the  skilled  labourer,  consequently  he  lias  two 
disadvantages,  and  if  the  unskilled  labourer  were  tied  to  time,  as  how  long  he 
should  work,  he  would  stand  a  poor  ciiance  of  getting  a  living,  whereas  the 
skilled  labourer  can  work  half  the  time  and  earn  more  money.  I  have  a  work- 
man wliu  works  for  me,  and  his  average  taking  is  8  a  day;  another  man 
works  for  me,  and  his  average  taking  is  3  5.  a  day;  one  is  a  skilled  man,  and 
the  other  unskilled. 

12279.  Which  part  of  the  boot  would  that  work  be  on  ? 
That  would  be  for  the  finishing. 

12280.  You  say  that  an  unskilled  finisher  woiking  for  you  would  earn  3 
a  day  ? 

Not  more  ;  that  would  be  the  outside. 

1  -'281 .  And  the  skilful  one  might  earn  8  s.? 

Might  earn  7  s.  or  85.    I  have  my  books  here,  so  that  I  can  show  it  ? 

12282.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  about  getting  your 
men  to  work  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays? 

In  the  summer  time,  if  we  get  a  fine  sunshiney  Monday  we  never  get  any 
work  in  an  Tuesday  morning. 

12283.  The  men  wish  to  take  a  little  recreation  ;  is  that  it? 
Usually  Monday. 

12284.  i^ot  drink? 

I  could  nor  say  what  they  do. 

12285.  I  mean  is  it  in  consequence  of  drink  that  they  do  not  come  r 

Well,  I  cannot  exactly  say  it  is  ;  they  like  to  go  out  to  enjoy  themselves  ;  they 
have  their  own  method  of  enjoyment. 

!2286.  Chairman.']  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  unsteadiness  on  the  part  of  English- 
men, you  prefer  to  employ  Englishmen? 

To  all  intents  and  purposes.  If  I  was  compelled  from  stress  of  circumstances 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  24  to  25  |ier  cent,  more  for  English  labour  I  should  prefer 
to  pay  it ;  their  labour  is  entirely  different. 

12287.  Why  would  you  do  so  ;  would  you  get  better  work  ? 

Their  labour  is  entirely  ditierent.  English  workmen  do  tneir  work  in  an 
entirely  different  way.  If  you  were  in  my  factory,  and  were  to  examine  ray  goods, 
and  see  the  goods  finished  by  these  sweating  foreigners,  it  is  different  entirely  ; 
they  could  not  work  on  my  work ;  they  absolutely  could  not  do  it. 

12288.  Do  yon  mean  that  it  is  superior  labour  ? 

That  English  labour  is  entirely  superior  to  the  foreigners. 

12289.  you  get  any  more  for  your  boots  than  would  be  got  for  the  same 
article  made  by  the  sweaters  ? 

I  believe  I  can  hold  my  own  against  them  ;  I  believe  I  get  the  advantage  in 
that  respect.  We  can  say  this  much  :  at  the  present  time  the  home  trade,  which 
is  my  staple  trade,  is  very  fiat,  but  I  have,  thank  God,  plenty  for  my  hands 
to  do. 

1 22go.  Do  you  buy  any  foreign  goods  ? 

I  buy  lasting  uppers  ready  machined  ;  not  manufactured  goods,  but  the  uppers 
machined. 

(50.)  M  4  12291.  From 
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12291.  From  abroad  ? 

Yes,  they  come  from  Constance,  on  the  Rhine. 

12292.  You  can  buy  them  cheaper  than  you  can  get  them  here: 
Oh,  yes. 

12293.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  that? 
Some  four  or  five  years  past. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  LOVEYO,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

1  2294.  Chairman  J]  What  is  your  business  ? 
A  boot  factor. 

12295,  Do  you  manufacture  at  all? 
No.  ' 

12296,  A  business  entirely  engaged  with  buying  in  and  selling 
Entirely  so. 

12297,  Then  you  know  nothing'  whatever  about  the  cost  of  the  boot,  or  the 
wages,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Nothing  whatever, 

I22g8,  Who  do  you  buy  from ? 
From  manufacturers. 

12299.  Large  manufacturers  ? 

Well,  1  may  say  that  our  business  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  Three 
quarters  of  our  stuff  is  bought  from  very  large  manufacturers,  I  may  say  that 
the  manufiicturers  of  the  whole  of  that  three-quarters  are  men  of  position. 
The  other  fourth  comes  from  men  of  medium  standing,  also  J  should  say  that 
about  iialf  of  that  other  fourth  are  prosperous  men,  men  who  at  all  events  are 
respectable  tradesmen,  men  who  are  making  their  way ;  the  others  would  be 
small  manufacturers  who  come  to  us  weekly  with  their  produce. 

12300.  What  do  you  niean  by  a  large  manufacturer? 

When  I  say  a  large  manufacturer,  1  mean  men  of  position  in  towns  like 
Leicester,  Norwich,  Northaiiipton,  and  Bristol. 

1230!.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  ? 
Nos,  64,  65,  and  67a  Cow  Cross-street. 

12302.  Do  you  not  buy  from  London  manufacturers  ? 
Yes. 

1  2303.  You  did  not  mention  any  ? 

The  fourth  that  1  spoke  of  would  be  entirely  London  men, 

12304.  You  do  not  buy  from  any  what  you  would  call  first-class  London 
manufacturers  r 

Men  in  very  good  position  who  make  first-class  stuff. 

12305,  Do  I  understand  that  you  buy  about  three-fourths  of  your  goods  out 
of  London,  and  one^fourih  in  London  ? 

Something  like  that ;  I  should  think  that  would  be  about  the  proportion ;  I 
have  not  made  a  calculation  to  give  you  the  accurate  figures. 

i23o<S.  And  the  smaller  men  come  to  you  every  week? 

When  we  get  hold  of  a  respectable  man,  a  man  that  we  think  is  a  respectable 
man,  we  give  him  weekly  orders-  He  comes  on  Friday  or  Saturday  with  the 
results  of  his  wee  k's  produce,  and  we  pay  him.  That  is  a  very  small  portion  of 
our  trade,  though,  and  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  very  small  stuffs,  children's. 

12307.  How 
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12307.  How  do  you  arrange  with  him  what  the  price  shall  be? 
According  to  the  market  value. 

12308.  It  is  a  matter  of  bargain  between  you  ? 
Yes. 

12309.  When  does  he  bring  the  goods  in  to  you  ? 

Usually  our  pay  day  is  Friday  ;  but  he  brings  them  in  when  he  likes. 

12310.  Supposing  he  brought  them  in  on  Monday,  you  would  keep  him 
waiting  for  his  money  till  Friday  ? 

N  ),  certainly  not. 

1 23 !  I .  Would  you  pay  him  when  he  brought  them  in  ? 
Yes,  if  the  goods  ai  e  satisfactory,  and  pass. 

1 231 2.  If  they  are  satisfactory  and  pass,  you  pay  him  on  the  spot  ? 
If  he  wishes  it. 

12313.  Does  he  generally  wish  it? 

If  he  has  had  any  experience  of  the  house  generally,  he  does  not. 

1  '2314.  Do  yon,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pay  them  on  the  spot  ? 

According  to  their  wish,  as  a  rule,  I  should  say  they  let  it  go  till  Friday;  it 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  man ;  if  it  was  a  very  little  man,  who  did  not  pro- 
duce much,  he  would  want  his  money,  naturally,  to  go  on  with. 

12315.  And  if  he  were  a  larger  man  ? 

We  have  men,  amongst  the  one-fourth  part  which  I  was  describing,  who  do 
not  bother  us  for  a  month ;  they  prefer  to  leave  it. 

12316.  You  mean  they  let  you  have  the  benefit  of  the  money  for  a  month  for 
nothing  ? 

They  prefer  it,  I  presume,  until  their  accounts  are  due  with  the  leather 
merchant. 

12317.  They  allow  you  to  have  the  money  in  hand  for  a  month  without  charg- 
ing you  anything  for  it  ? 

He  does  it  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  not  at  our  request. 

12318.  It  is  a  convenience  to  him  to  stand  without  his  money  for  a  month; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Tliat  has  arisen  after  our  having  two  or  three  years'  experience  of  him,  and 
our  becoming  thoroughly  known  to  one  another,  and  our  business  relations  being 
satisfactory  on  both  sides ;  or  a  man  may  bring  in  100  I.  worth  of  stuff,  and 
say,  "  Give  me  90  /.  on  account,  and  when  you  have  looked  through  the  stuff, 
give  me  the  balance  "    That  would  happen  in  some  cases.  ^-sji 

12319-20.  If  a  man  brings  in  some  goods  on  a  Monday  or  Tuesday,  you 
inspect  them  on  the  spot,  I  suppose  ? 

As  soon  as  we  can  ;  and  we  keep  men  who  do  nothing  else.  If  there  is  another 
manufacturer  before  him,  he  naturally  would  have  to  wait. 

12321.  He  would  have  to  leave  the  goods  there  till  such  time  as  they  could 
be  looked  at  ? 

If  he  thought  proper. 

1  2322.  And  that  might  be  two  or  three  days  ;  might  it  not  ? 
It  might  happen  so,  but  it  rarely  does.    The  majority  of  our  goods  are 
delivered  on  Thursday. 

12323.  And  the  price  could  not  be  settled  until  you  had  viewed  the  goods 
of  course  ? 

Yes,  the  price  is  settled  by  sample. 

1 23  24.  Do  you  mean  that  the  price  is  settled  before  the  order  is  taken  out  ? 
Before  the  goods  are  delivered  a  sample  pair  or  boot  would  be  brought. 

12325.  That  would  be  the  case  I  suppose  of  a  man  deahng  with  you  for  the 
first  time  ? 

Quite  so,  or  if  be  had  anything  new. 
^50.)  N  12326.  Then 
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12326.  Then  he  brings  his  order  in  and  knows  the  price  he  is  to  get  for 
them  ^ 

An  invoice  accompanies  the  goods  in  the  ordiaary  way  of  business  where 
thev  are  checked  off. 

12327.  He  knows  the  price  he  is  to  get  r 
Decidedly. 

12328.  Then  you  inspect  the  goods,  and  you  accept  them  or  reject  them  ? 
Yes  ;  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  except  with  a  new  man,  that  we  have  to 

reject  a  parcel. 

12329.  And  if  the  man  asks  for  it,  you  pay  him  ready  money,  and  if  he  does 
not,  you  do  not  ? 

Yes. 

1 2330.  And  that  is  principally  in  very  small  goods  ? 
Principally  ;  the  weekly  men  make  chiefly  small  goods. 

12331 .  When  you  speak  of  these  very  sm;ill  men  from  whom  you  buy,  I  think 
you  said  a  half  ot  one-fourth,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  very  small  man  ;  what  do 
you  suppose  his  capital  would  be  ? 

I  do  not  know  exactly.  That  class  of  man  would  come  under  the  heading  of 
a  man  who  produces  Irom  6  /.  to  16  /.  worth  a  week  ;  the  very  smallest. 

12332.  His  capital  would  be  very  small  ? 

I  should  think  it  must  be.  He  would  be  a  man  who  is  doing  a  great  deal 
better  than  an  ordinary  journeyman  ;  I  should  look  upon  that  as  his  position. 

12333.  The  man  might  have  started  business  with  25  I.  or  50/.? 
Yes. 

12334.  Or  less  ? 

Or  less.  There  are  a  number  of  them  that  we  have  been  doing  business 
with  for  the  last  seven  years. 

12335.  Do  they  fail  very  frequently? 

Wit  regard  to  failures,  I  went  through  my  bought  ledger  this  morning,  and 
out  of  the  numl)er  of  men  1  have  been  buying  from,  who,  since  1885,  have  been 
280  in  number,  there  are  only  eleven  that  I  could  find  that  have  failed. 

12336.  Do  these  small  men  dispose  of  all  their  goods  to  you? 
No. 

12337.  Do  they  sell  to  other  factors? 

Usually  a  man  when  he  comes  to  us  likes  to  confine  himself  to  us,  prefers 
doing  it,  becau-e  we  t;ike  pains  then  during  the  winter  to  keep  him  going ; 
otherwise  if  we  could  not  get  enough  of  his  stuffs,  we  should  not  have  that 
interest  in  him  during  the  summer  and  busy  time  that  we  have.  Therefore, 
we  very  often  fill  our  warehouse  with  stuff  that  we  do  not  want  in  order  to  keep 
him  going  in  the  winter. 

12338.  But  the  bulk  of  your  goods  come  from  the  country,  and  are  of 
superior  quality  to  tliose  which  vou  have  been  mentioning  ? 

Yes. 

12339.  All  kinds  of  goods  ? 
All  kinds. 

12340.  And  where  do  you  sell  them  ? 

AW  over  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  We  ship  a  few  to 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Calcutta. 

12341.  Do  you  sell  any  by  your  own  travellers  ? 
No,  we  have  not  any  travellers. 

12342.  How  do  you  sell  them  ? 
They  come  to  us  to  buy. 

12343.  You 
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1 2343.  You  mean  the  retail  shops  ? 
Yes. 

1 2344.  Do  you  sell  to  any  large  wholesale  houses  ? 
Yes,  houses  like  Messrs.  Pocock ;  many  large  houses. 

12345.  -^^d      export  as  well  as  for  the  home  trade? 
Yes  ;  very  little  export ;  chiefly  tlie  home  trade. 

12346.  How  long  have  you  been  established  ? 
Eight  years  to  day. 

12347.  We  have  been  told  that  factors  have  only  existed  for  a  comparatively 
small  period,  eight  or  ten  years  ? 

That  is  nonsense,  utter  nonsense. 

12348.  There  always  have  been  factors  ? 

I  think  your  Lordships  will  have  a  factor  before  you  presently,  who  has  been 
in  business  2/  years. 

12349.  Were  you  in  the  boot  trade  before  you  became  a  factor  ? 
Yes. 

1 2350.  In  what  way  ? 

I  was  managing  a  factory  ;  had  entire  charge  of  a  factory. 

12351.  You  do  not  know,  I  suppose,  at  all  whether  these  small  men  are  sup- 
ported by  people  engaged  in  the  leather  trade  ? 

I  shoidd  say  that  the  respectable  ones  (and  tliere  are  very  few  that  are  not 
respectable,  as  far  as  I  know)  get  credit  when  once  they  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  confidence  of  the  manager  of  a  warehouse. 

12352.  Credit  in  buying  material  ? 

They  give  him  credit  to  a  limited  amount. 

1  2353.  We  have  also  been  told  that  factors  give  lower  prices  than  the  trade 
generally;  is  that  the  case  ? 

I  do  not  know.  Of  course  we  buy  as  well  as  we  can.  Are  you  alluding  to 
factors  exclusively  ? 

12354.  Yes? 

Because  the  boot  manufacturers  are  divided,  I  take  it,  into  about  three 
classes  ;  there  is  one  class  who  manufacture  exclusively  for  Government  con- 
tracts; there  are  another  class  of  men,  large  and  influential  men,  who  manu- 
facture exclusively  for  the  wholesale  trade,  that  is  to  say,  for  houses  like 
ourselves  and  manufacturers.  The  other  class  are  manufacturers  who  go  to 
the  retail  trade  direct ;  but  those  who  go  to  the  retail  trade  must  necessarily  be 
factors  as  well.  A  man  who  establishes  himself  in  London  cannot  make 
Norwich  stuff,  or  Northampton  stuff,  or  Bristol  stuff. 

12355.  I  was  alluding  merely  to  factors  pure  and  simple  ? 

I  mean  to  say  that  factoring  is  carried  on  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it 
would  be  placed  before  you,  perhaps. 

12356.  Is  your  warehouse  large,  capable  of  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  ? 

V/e  think  that  we  have  the  largest  stock  in  the  trade. 

12357.  Do  you  keep  it  for  any  length  of  time  ? 
We  turn  it  over  as  often  as  we  can. 

12358.  I  suppose  you  fill  it  up  in  the  slack  season  ? 

No  ;  we  make  contracts  with  the  larger  houses  to  supply  so  many  a  month 
right  through  the  year,  beginning  in  January  and  sometimes  ending  at  the  end 
of  June ;  the  summer  season  would  begin  to  end  then  ;  and  then  we  make 
contracts  for  winter  stuff  to  the  end  of  November,  as  the  case  may  be. 

12359.  And  what  advantage  is  it  to  employ  you  instead  of  going  direct  to  the 
manufacturer  ? 

(50.)  N  2  They 
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They  cannot  get  such  an  assortment  anywhere  else ;  no  manufacturer  in  the 
world  can  keep  such  a  stock.  A  shopkeeper  comes  into  our  warehouse,  and 
finds  every  mortal  thing  he  wants. 

12360.  And  selects  what  he  chooses? 

Selects  what  he  chooses ;  and  in  many  cases  pays  for  them  and  takes  them 
away. 

12361.  And  you  said,  I  think,  that  in  the  slack  time  you  filled  up  your 
warehouse  with  the  goods  of  the  men  you  employ,  in  order  to  keep  them 
going? 

Yes,  men  that  we  value ;  that  serve  us  regularly  throughout  the  summer  ;  men 
that  have  been  bringing  their  work  for  four  or  five  years. 

12362.  You  would  naturally  be  able  to  buy  the  goods  cheaper  during  the 
slack  time  than  you  would  during  the  busy  season  ? 

If  a  stranger  came  to  us  who  had  been  sending  us  goods,  or  if  some  one, 
whom  we  did  not  know,  came  to  us  in  the  very  slack  time  when  we  were 
stocking  up  stuff,  and  laying  out  capital  almost  for  the  benefit  of  people  who 
know  something  of  us  and  supplied  us,  and  he  wanted  to  get  in  with  us,  he 
would  have  to  quote  a  low  price  naturally. 

12363.  And  you  would  have  probably  to  keep  those  goods  in  your  factory 
for  S(ime  time  before  you  could  sell  them  ? 

We  begin,  in  some  cases,  to  stock  stuff  in  October  (stuff  which  manufacturers 
cannot  get  made  in  the  busy  time)  for  May  and  June  in  the  iollowing  year,  or 
we  should  not  get  them  at  all. 

1  2364.  Do  you  do  all  your  buying  yourself? 
Yes. 

1  2365.  You  employ  nobody  to  buy  for  you  ? 
No. 

1  2366.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  idea  of  how  and  where  the  goods  are  made 
that  you  buy  at  very  low  prices,  or  the  wages  that  are  paid  for  them  in  manu- 
facturing them  r 

What  do  you  mean,  may  I  ask,  by  the  goods  that  we  buy  at  very  low 
prices  ? 

12367.  The  goods  you  buy  in  the  slack  season,  when  you  buy  them  com- 
paratively cheaper  ? 

\\  hen  the  bnsy  season  sets  in  men  will  not  make  this  particular  kind  I  am 
alluding  to. 

1 2368.  What  class  is  that  ? 

Men's  canvas  shoes  for  one  thing.  In  the  height  of  the  season  they  cannot 
get  them  made  for  anything,  and  the  manufacturers  will  get  them  made  to 
keep  their  hands  on,  rather  than  let  them  be  out  of  employment  in  the 
winter. 

1 2369.  At  any  rate  you  would  not  know  what  the  cost  of  the  article  was  ? 
No. 

\  2370.  All  your  business  would  be  to  see  that  it  suited  you,  and  that  it  was 
sold  to  you  at  a  reasonable  price  ? 

Yes.  I  might  perhaps  say  this  to  you  :  a  great  deal  has  been  said  with 
reference  to  the  price  that  factors  give,  and  cases  have  been  quoted  of  men 
who  sell  stuff  at  less  than  cost,  bringing  their  stuff  to  factors  who  are  ever 
ready  to  pay  cash  for  stufT,  and  selling  them  at  a  great  deal  less  than  cost. 
With  regard  to  those  men,  I  was  going  to  say  they  are  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
we  are  better  off  without  them  ;  such  men  as  I  have  described,  men  who  have 
a  parcel  of  stuff  to  sell  at  less  than  cost.  It  has  been  alleged  that  factors  are 
very  ready  to  buy  of  men  at  any  price,  and  beat  them  down,  and  oppress  them 
and  crush  them- 

12371.  What 
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1  2371.  What  has  been  stated  to  us  is  that  factors  have  paid  a  price  for  goods 
thai  the  witness  said  he  could  not  nvrdie  them  for '! 

Yes,  but  it  is  a  statement  without  foundation.  Supposing  we  were  induced 
to  buy  such  a  parcel  of  stuff,  we  sell  them  to  our  customers,  and  when  our 
customers  come  to  us  again,  we  cannot  repeat  them,  and  so  it  is  a  source  of 
disappointment  to  them  and  an  annoyance  to  us. 

]  2372.  That  would  not  occur  if  you  did  not  first  offer  them  to  your  customers 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  rate  ? 
Of  course  we  have  to  sell  them. 

12373.  It  has  been  said  that  the  factor  will  buy  goods  at  a  price  that  the 
witness  stated  he  could  not  manufacture  them  for  ;  you  say  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  you  to  buy  these  goods  because  you  would  disappoint  your  ciistomer 
by  not  being-  able  to  repeat  them  at  that  price  r 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  price,  or  being  able  to  supply  them  at  tiie  same 
price,  but  you  cannot  give  him  the  identical  thing  again. 

12374.  Why  not  ? 

It  is  not  forthcoming. 

12375.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  nuisance  to  you  to  buy 
a  parcel  of  goods  at  an  exceptionally  cheap  rate  ? 

No,  1  did  not  quite  put  it  in  that  way.  The  inference  is  that  factors  are 
ever  ready  to  take,  from  anybody  that  comes  along,  odd  parcels  of  stuff  that 
had.  been  made  irrespective  of  cost,  and  at  any  sacrifice  that  the  manufacturer 
may  be  pleased  to  make. 

12376.  Do  you  mean  exceptional  kinds  of  goods  ? 
It  has  been  stated  so. 

1  2377.  Lord  Clinton.']  I  think  it  has  been  said  that  factors  were  able  t  >  take 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  smaller  manufacturers  to  buy  their  stuff ;  that  is 
what  you  refer  to  ? 

Yes. 

12378.  You  say  that  that  is  not  your  case,  and  that  it  would  not  be  of 
advantage  to  you  ? 

]No,  1  do  not  think  it  would. 

12379.  Chairman.']  Why  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  that  you  should  get 
them  at  an  exceptionally  cheap  rate  ? 

For  that  particular  parcel  it  may  be  an  advantage,  the  parcel  itself ;  but  the 
parcel  itself,  and  the  whole  transaction,  does  one  no  good  from  the  fact  that 
when  that  parcel  is  gone  the  man  is  not  forthcoming  again,  and  you  cannot 
repeat  the  customer  s  order,  nor  can  the  shopkeeper  serve  his  customer  with 
another  article  of  the  same  kind  of  goods. 

12380.  But  you  are  assuming  that  the  goods  are  of  an  excej)tional  kind;  it 
has  not  been  suggested  that  the  factor  was  ready  to  buy  an  exceptional  article 
at  an  exceptional  rate,  but  an  ordinary  article  as  cheap  as  he  possibly  could  ? 

I  think  I  heard  it  said  this  morning  tiiat  these  little  men  get  leather,  make 
it  into  boots,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  are  bankrupt  and  fail.  What  I  wish  to 
suggest  is  this,  that  it  is  to  our  advantage,  and  to  that  of  every  factor,  to  do 
with  respectable  houses  who  can  go  on  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year, 
supplying  us  with  the  same  goods,  in  order  that  our  customers  may  come  to  us 
and  get  precisely  the  same  stuff. 

12381.  But  that  would  not  affect  the  fact  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
have  a  parcel,  great  or  small,  of  those  goods  at  an  exceptionally  low  price  if  you 
could  get  it  ? 

It  is  an  advantage  with  regard  to  the  profit,  but  the  ultimate  advantage  is 
nullified  by  our  not  being  able  to  repeat  the  same  article  again  ;  it  would  not 
be  the  same  pattern  ;  no  two  men's  work  is  alike. 

12382.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  men  that  you  buy  from  their 
particular  goods  are  recognisable  ? 

Yes,  as  totally  distinct  as  this  card  is  from  that  inkstand. 

(50.)  N  3  12383.  Of 
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123S3.  Of  precisely  the  same  class  of  goods  r 
Yes. 

12384.  Lord  Sa7idhurst.]  You  mean  that  the  manufacturer  to  whom  you 
sold  them  would  detect  the  difference  ? 

Yes. 

12385,  But  would  an  ordinary  customer  ? 
The  wearer  possibly  might  not. 

1238^.  Chairman.^  What  do  you  do  if  you  get  a  large  order  ? 
Execute  it. 

12387.  But  you  must  buy  from  a  great  number  of  men  to  execute  itr 

Yes  ;  you  liave  no  idea,  perhaps,  that  we  have  accounts  that  we  pay  amounting 
to  from  10,000  I.  to  15,000  /.  a  year. 

12388.  If  you  get  a  large  order  you  must  buy  that  from  a  great  number  of 
people  ? 

We  have  it  in  stock  most  likely. 

1  2389.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  every  parcel  that  you  have  in  stock  has 
been  miide  by  a  different  man  ? 

IVo;  a  man  would  buy  20  different  sorts  possiblv  to  make  up  an  order  of 
500  L 

1 2390.  What  would  you  call  a  large  order  r  ' 
Forty  thousand  pairs  of  boots. 

12391.  I  will  say  10,000  boots  of  a  similar  kind,  identical;  could  you  buy 
that  all  from  one  man  ? 

Yes,  decidedly.  If  we  took  an  order  for  one  boot  we  could  not  put  it  into 
two  hands  to  produce. 

12392.  Would  you  buy  it  from  one  manufacturer? 
Entirely. 

12303.  Then  you  could  not  get  it  from  any  of  these  small  men  ? 
No.' 

123Q4.  And  so,  too,  if  you  got  an  order  for  40,000  pairs,  you  would  get  it  all 
made  by  one  man  ? 

Yes,  the  order  being  taken  for  one  boot,  it  must  be  so. 

12395.  And  then  uith  regard  to  the  goods  that  you  store,  do  you  keep  them 
all  separate  ? 

I  hese  they  are  in  stock,  and  when  they  are  sold  they  are  done  with. 

1 2396.  And  do  you  keep  the  goods  in  stock  separate  in  the  case  of  every  man 
vou  liuy  from  ? 

Yes. 

12397.  And  what  do  you  do  with  regard  to  what  you  buy  from  these  weekly 
men.? 

They  hang  in  stock,  and  we  sell  them. 

12398.  Each  one  separate  ? 

Yes  ;  our  customers  know  how  much  a  week  we  get  pretty  well,  and  we  get 
orders  in  that  form. 

12399.  If  a  man  came  to  you  and,  driven  by  necessity,  sold  you  a  parcel  of 
gO(  ds  at  less  than  cost  price,  you  say  that  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  you 
because  you  could  not  supply  your  customer  v^ith  more  of  those  goods  r 

We  should  not  look  upon  it  as  an  ultimate  advantage. 

12400.  But  you  would  make  the  difference  between  paying  less  than  cost 
price,  and  paying  more  than  cost  price  ;  you  would  make  the  difference  between 
paying  an  excessively  low  jirice,  and  paying  what  would  give  the  man  a  fair 
profit ;  and  all  that  difference  would  go  into  vour  pockets  ? 

No, 
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No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  in  our  case,  because  if  we  bought  the  goods 
cheap  we  should  sell  them  cheap. 

12401.  You  mean  that  if  you  bought  them  exceptionally  cheap,  you  would 
feel  bound  to  sell  them  cheap  r 

No,  I  do  not,  say  that  we  should  feel  bound,  but  we  should  do  it,  probably. 

12402.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  would  be  no  decided  benefit  to  you  to 
get  a  parcel  at  less  than  cost  price,  because  you  couki  not  supply  \our  customer 
ultimately  with  the  same  article;  the  price  that  you  paid  for  the  goods  would 
not  he  effected  by  your  not  supplying  the  same  article  again  ? 

T  have  got  no  individual  case  before  me  ;  I  should  not  have  mentioned  this, 
only  that  [  heard  that  statement  made  of  its  existing  to  a  large  extent,  Avhich, 
I  say,  has  no  foundation. 

12403.  The  general  allegation  made  with  respect  to  the  factors  is  that  they 
are  able  to  buy,  by  some  means  or  other,  dieaper  than  the  trade  geiierally,  and 
therefore  cut  down  the  prices ;  and  that  you  say  is  not  the  case? 

I  daresay  they  do  buy  better  than  the  shopkeeper;  they  naturally  should. 

12404.  T  am  not  talking  of  a  retail  shopkeeper,  but  manufacturers? 
Nothing  of  the  kind ;  there  are  vvhole>ale  houses  in  the  trade  that  buy  a 

great  deal  better  than  1  do,  very  large  manufacturers,  not  a  doubt  about  it, 

12405.  You  act,  in  fact,  as  a  necessary  agent  in  distributing  the  work  which 
you  buy  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  namelv,  to  the  retail  dealers? 

We  do. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  DARNELL,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows : 

12406.  C^airma?!,]  You  are  also  a  factor  ? 
I  am. 

12407.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade  ?  • 
Nearly  30  years  ;  that  is,  my  father  was  before  me. 

12408.  Then  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  factors  have  only  been  in 
existence  for  only  eight  or  ten  years;  that  they  are  quite  a  new  thing  in  the 
trade  ? 

No ;  I  might  suggest  that  probably  there  are  more  in  London  than  there 
were  10  or  12  years  back, 

12409.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  last  witness  r 
I  have. 

12410.  Do  you  agree  in  general  with  it? 
Yes,  I  confirm  it  in  the  main. 

12411.  Have  you  any  points  which  you  would  like  to  add  to  it  or  to  cor- 
rect in  it  ? 

No ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  I  wish  to  correct ;  in  the  main  I 
agree  with  it  entirely. 

12412.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  goods 
that  you  buy  ? 

Do  you  mean  the  kinds,  or  the  qualities? 

12413.  The  kinds,  the  different  classes  or  "  lines"  of  goods? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  in  that  way,  because  there  are  so 
many  varieties.  We,  in  our  trade,  attempt  to  do  what  we  call  a  common  and 
a  middle-class  trade. 

(50.)  N  4  12414.  What 
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Wliat  is  tlie  common  and  the  middle-class  trade? 
It  would  apply,  of  course,  dilferently  with  ladies*  to  men's  boots ;  the  same 
with  children's  ;  there  are  distinct  grades  of  qualities  in  each  particular  kind. 

12415.  But  they  are  distinguishable,  I  suppose,  and  distinguished,  are  they 
not  ? 

Yes. 

12416.  A  man  can  write  to  you  and  say,  I  want  so-and-so,  specifying  the 
kind  of  thing  he  wants  ? 

Yes  ;  we  should  require  the  price  as  well  as  the  description  to  identify  it 
clea!  ly  ;  but  the  description  would  convey  a  clear  idea,  to  an  extent,  of  the 
quality. 

12417.  Are  prices  arranged  according  to  a  regular  fixed  scale  for  the  different 
classes  of  goods  ? 

Yes;  to  some  extent  it  might  be  variable,  according  to  alteration  of  fashion, 
but  only  to  a  slight  degree. 

12418.  Do  you  buy  mostly  from  London  or  from  the  country? 

Our  business  is  divided  about  equally,  I  think,  between  town  and  country  ; 
without  a  calculation  I  should  say  so. 

12419.  And  you  sell  to  retailers  ? 
We  sell  to  retailers. 

I  2420.  Do  you  buy  your  goods  on  orders,  or  do  you  buy  them  up  and  store 
them  ? 

We  buy  them  and  store  them. 

12421.  And  then  your  customers  come  and  take  what  they  want? 
And  make  selections  from  the  stock  we  have. 

12422.  Does  it  often  happen  to  you  that  you  find  yourselves  with  an 
unsaleable  stock,  owing  to  changes  of  fashion  ? 

Not  very  frequently. 

12423.  If  the  case  did  arise,  you  would  have  to  sell  at  some  considerable 
sacrifice  ? 

Yes ;  then  we  should  make  a  reduction,  and  make  a  clearance  as  soon  as  we 
could. 

12424.  Your  business  must  be  partially  what  I  should  call  of  a  speculative 
character;  you  may  occasionally  find  that  you  have  bought  too  dear? 

Yes,  we  might  do  that.  Bu\ing  as  vve  have  to  do,  anticipating  the  season,  we 
may  overbuy  ourselves,  or  may  find  that  we  have  made  a  little  miscalculation 
in  our  judgment,  aud  that  the  kind  of  boots  that  we  have  stored  are  not  as 
much  in  demand  as  we  anticipated  that  they  would  be. 

12425.  How  soon  do  you  calculate  to  clear  out  your  stock  ;  T  mean,  do  you 
buy  at  all  times  of  tiie  year  ? 

Yes,  we  are  buying  at  all  times  of  the  year, 

1 2426.  And  selling  at  all  times  ? 
Yes, 

12427.  How  Ions  would  goods  remain  generally  in  your  warehouse  ? 
Do  you  mean  about  how  frequently  we  would  turn  over  our  stock  ? 

12428.  Yes? 

About  three  or  four  times  a  year ;  some  goods  more  frequently  than  that, 

12429.  Lord  Sandhurst.!^  Do  you  find  that  trade  has  improved  this  last  two 
ytais  ? 

\\  e  cannot  certify  any  great  improvement. 

12430.  Chairman,']  Are  you  paying  less  now  than  you  were,  say  five  years 
ago  ? 

f  you  mean  less  for  the  goods  generally     There  is  no  material  alteration,  I 
think. 

12431.  Less 
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12431.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  r 
Yes,  It'ss  than  ten  years  ago. 

12432.  Considerably? 

Boots  are  made  now  rather  differently  from  what  they  were  ten  years  ago ; 
they  are  better  made  probably  than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

12433.  They  are  better,  but  cheaper? 
Yes,  the  tendency  is  for  them  to  cheapen. 

1 2434.  Do  you  buy  foreign  goods,  too  ? 
Very  little. 

1 2435.  How  is  that  ? 

It  does  not  meet  the  demand  that  we  have,  or  it  is  a  trade  that  v.  e  could  not 
have  cultivated  eitlier. 

1 2436.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  foreign  goods  are  in  competition  with  English 
goods  largely  ? 

Foreign  goods  are  only  in  particular  kinds,  so  fcir  as  my  experience  goes,  and 
in  London,  I  believe,  there  are  agents  or  certain  houses  who  endeavour  to  make 
a  speciality  of  a  particular  kind  of  foreign  imported  goods. 

1 2437.  Lord  Clinton.^  You  say  that  goods  have  become  cheaper  in  ti-e  last 
10  years  ;  how  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

It  is  a  question  rather  difficult  to  answer. 

12438.  Is  it  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  ? 

That  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  it  in  all  probability. 

12439.  And  foreign  competition? 

I  do  not  think  foreign  competition  applies  so  much  ;  I  have  failed  to  see  that,, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

12440.  Chairman.]  Do  you  export  to  the  colonies  at  all  ? 
Not  to  any  very  great  extent ;  we  do  occasionally. 

12441.  Can  you  say  that  the  quality  has  improved  also  of  the  goods  that  you 
export  to  the  colonies  ? 

My  experience  of  that  branch  of  the  trade  is  very  limited,  so  that  I  cou 
hardly  give  an  opinion. 

12442.  But  you  think  that  the  quality  has  improved  in  the  home  market? 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

12443.  Even  ot  the  inferior  quality  ? 

Yes ;  that  is,  we  find  that  goods  are  made  now  ou  a  far  bettar  priaci[)le  than 
they  were  15  or  20  years  back  with  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  wearer,  and  things  of  that  kind  ;  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
fitting  kept  in  stock  than  there  used  to  be. 

12444.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,'\  I  suppose  nearly  all  the  boots  you  have 
are  machint-made  boots  ? 

The  great  bulk  of  them. 

1 2445.  Do  you  not  have  any  hand-sewn  ? 

They  are  hand-sewn,  but  of  the  light  kinds,  confined  to  ladies"  fancy  shoes  ; 
those  would  be  hand-sewn. 

12440.  But  not  in  the  substantial  kinds  ? 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  MK^HFX  lion  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

12447.  Ckairmanr\  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lion  and  Lion? 
Lion  ;ind  Son. 

12448.  Boot  manufacturers ? 
Yes. 

12449.  Do  you  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  ? 
On  a  medium  large  scalf. 

1  2450.  Do  you  buy  from  factors  ? 
No. 

i245f.  You  buy  in  nothing  ? 
We  buy  in  very  little. 

J  ..'452.  ^^  liat  do  \ou  buy  in  ;  foreign  goods  r 

Only  at  odd  times,  which  cannot  be  called  iiuying  in;  we  manufacture  e /ery 
thing,  and  we  sell  only  what  we  manufacture. 

12453.  \^  hat  class  of  goods  (io  you  manufacture  ? 

Children's  ;  all  that  machine-sewn  work  made  by  women  called  needle- work  : 
sewn-ronnd  guods,  that  is  slippers,  dancing  and  evening  shoes.  Then  there 
would  be  rivetted  ahd  machine-seuns,  which  wouhl  be  classed  together. 

I  2454.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  your  factory  ? 

Indoors,  where  we  do  not  manufacture,  we  employ  about  100  or  120  men 
Thtn  we  have  a  iactory  close  by  us  in  Sun-street,  where  we  employ  about,  1 
think,  80.  We  employ  120  where  we  cut  out,  and  give  the  work  out,  and  keej 
stock,  very  heavy  stock,  and  pack  the  goods  for  home  and  export. 

12455.  Are  those  men  } 

Men  and  wom*  n  ;  ihei  e  are  about  20  women  ;  they  are  used  for  trimming  the 
shoes  and  lacing  them. 

I2_i56.  'J'hen  the  cut-out  goods  go  from  there  to  the  other  factory  ? 

The  cut-out  goods  come  downstairs  from  the  cutting-out  room,  and  go  out  01 
doors  to  the  machinist  or  closer;  ihey  are  brought  in  then,  and  are  fitted  u\. 
from  what  is  called  the  rough  stuff,  or  the  bottom  ciepartment,  the  sole  depat  t- 
ment;  then  they  are  brougiit  again  into  the  place  where  the  work  is  given  out 
they  aie  pardy  given  out  of  doors  to  lasters,  and  a  portion  of  them  is  givei 
to  the  factory  in  Sun-screet. 

12457.  And  lasted  there  ? 

And  lasted  there.  We  sew  all  the  work  by  sewing  machines  ourselves,  anc 
we  heel  most  of  the  work  ourselves.  This  alludes  to  machine-sev\n  goods 
1  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  two  first  sorts  that  1  mentioned  just  now.  Wher 
that  is  completed,  that  is  part  factory  work  and  part  outdoor  work ;  they  are 
given  out  10  finishers  to  complete,  consi?ting  to  the  extent  of  very  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  what  you  would  call  sweated  work,  or  about  half,  perhaps,  betweer 
half  and  tw(,-thirds  ;  and  the  rest  -iven  out  to  Enghsli  workmen ;  that  wouk 
be  considered  sweated  work;  all  given  at  the  very  same  price  and  under  th< 
same  conditions. 

1245S.  When  you  say  that  the  rest  would  be  given  out  to  Englishmen 
but  that  it  would  be  considered  sweated  work,  do  you  mean  to  individua 
makers  ? 

Yes. 

12459.  ^  portion  you  give  out  to  them,  and  a  portion  you  give  to  th( 
sweaters  ? 
Yes. 

I  2460.  Y'^ou  pay  the  Siime  price  in  both  cases? 
Always  the  same  price. 

12461.  Thei 
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12461.  Then  why  do  y()u  employ  any  sweaters  ai  all  r 

For  the  reason  that  there  ;;re  nor  sufficient  linglishmen  to  do  the  work  ; 
we  prefer  the  En  liishmen  to  do  the  work  if  we  could  get  the  workmen  to 
do  it. 

12462.  Whv  do  you  prefer  the  English  workmen  • 

Tliev  have  a  cleaner  nature  in  bringing  their  work  in.  and  they  do  not 
demand  such  a  (juant'ty  of  hoots  ouf  at  a  time,  which  is  injurious  very  often  to 
the  workmanship. 

1  2463.  Do  you  employ  English  in  your  two  factories  ^ 

Nearly  all  English.  In  the  factory  in  Sun  street  where  there,  are  lasters 
they  would  be  all  English  ;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  one  otherwise. 

1  24(^4.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  finishing  ? 

The  finishing  would  commence  about  as  low  as  '6d.  per  pair,  ax  eraging  about 
5  d.,  and  sometimes  would  he  as  much  as  1  5.  ;  the  extreme  price  paid  for  one 
pair  of  boots,  finishing. 

1246")  Do  you  know  at  all  the  comiition  and  circumstances  of  the  sweaters 
to  whom  \  ou  give  the  work  out  ;  how  many  men  they  employ  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  been  to  their  homes  nt  times,  not  latterly,  but  formerly  I  used 
to  do  so. 

12466.  How  many  do  they  employ  as  a  rule  ? 

I  have  seen  about  six  or  seven  in  one  room  as  a  rule. 

12467.  There  would  i)e  the  man  himself ;  and  the  man  would  employ 
one  knifer  ? 

One  knifer  and  the  rest  would  iie  finishers 

12468.  And  hov/  many  would  you  yive  out  lo  such  a  man? 

According  to  the  season  of  the  year;  when  the  busy  time  is  we  are  glad  to 
give  them  out  as  n)any  as  they  will  take,  because  we  cannot  get  sufficient 
workmen;  then  they  would  get  from  six  \o  nine  dozen  a  day  coming  in  every 
day. 

1-2469.  Do  they  take  them  out  every  d  ly  and  bring  them  back  r 
Nearly  every  day.    Then,  in  the  slack  time  of  the  year,  instead  of  six  or 
nine  Jozen,  they  would  get  from  two  to  three  dozen. 

1  .'470.  Not  quite  l.alf  of  what  they  would  get  in  the  busy  time  ? 
Hardly  ;  then  they  naturally  would  not  have  so  many  workpeople. 

1 247  I .  And  what  would  that  bring  in  at  the  price  you  would  give  him  ? 
You  me^n  to  the  master  that  fetches  the  work.    I  cannot  say  what  profit  he 
would  get. 

12472.  I  mean  what  would  he  get  (rom  you  altogether? 
From  5  I.  to  something  like  as  much  as  10  /.  a  week. 

1 2473,  1^  such  a  case  as  you  mentioned,  that  would  have  to  go  to  the 
master's  profit  and  to  the  payment  of  a  knifer  and  six  finishers  ? 

He  would  not  get  so  much  as  10/.  perhaps  for  that,  because  at  times  his  own 
finishers  in  his  house  w  ork  for  other  factories  besities.  1  cannot  average  what 
thev  would  get  themselves.  Some  of  our  finishers  work  for  othei  factcies 
besides  ourselves. 

1  2474.  You  said  just  now  you  would  give  out  nine  dozen  m  the  busy  time  ' 
Yes  ;  and  three  or  four  in  the  slack  time. 

!2475.  But  you  uiean  that  the  men  could  do  more  than  that  ? 

Yes  ;  they  seem  to  be  able  ro  do  any  quantity  ;  that  is  the  advantage  of  thi 
foreign  work,  which  you  call  sweaters'  labour,  that  the  demand  very  often  is 
much  too  great  for  the  English  workmen  to  be  able  to  supply. 

12476.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  they  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
any  quantity  ? 

During  some  times  of  the  year  when  trade  is  not  so  brisk,  these  master 
sweaters  appear  to  be  able  to  get  as  much  labour  as  they  require. 

(50.)  O  2  12477-  Men 
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12477.  Men  Ciinnot  employ  more  than  a  certain  number  of  people? 

If  they  have  one  knifer  they  can  have  three  or  lour  finishers  ;  if  they  have  as 
many  as  six  knifers,  they  can  have  24  finishers. 

12478.  I  am  speaking  of  the  case  you  mentioned  originally  of  a  man  who 
worked  for  vou;  a  man  who  employs  one  knifer  besides  himself,  and  six 
finishers ;  how  much  work  would  that  man  be  able  to  take  in  in  the  busy 
season  ? 

He  might  augment  his  staff. 

12479.  I  mean  with  that  staff? 

1  should  think  from  six  to  eight  dozen  a  day. 

12480.  Bnt  what  would  the  value  of  that  six  or  eight  dozen  a  day  be  to  the 
master  sweater  ? 

I  said  before  that  it  would  be  5  a  dozen,  the  average  price  for  finishing, 
and  six  dozen  therefore  would  be  30  s.  for  five  days  a  week  ;  that  would  be 
7  I  \0s. 

1 248 1 .  And  in  the  slack  season  less  than  half  that  ? 

The  slack  season  with  us  does  not  last  very  long,  only  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
there  is  a  slacker  season,  I  believe,  amongst  other  small  manufacturers. 

124.82.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  About  what  time  of  the  year  is  your  slack  season  ? 

This  is  the  slack  season  ;  the  busy  time  commences  directly  after  Christmas, 
as  soon  as  the  spring  samples  are  out;  wholesale  customers  give  their  orders 
then;  and  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  is  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  ;  that 
is  the  time  when  all  the  strikes  occur,  as  soon  as  the  manufacturers  are  busy  (1 
am  alluding  to  London),  and  then  afterwards  it  is  pretty  busy  till  the  cold 
season  comes  on,  when  the  winter  orders  are  to  be  taken.  London  does  not 
get  many  winter  orders  for  the  reason  that  the  boot  manufactured  in  London  is 
not  very  solid. 

12483,  J  suppose  a  lot  of  bootmakers  are  turned  out  of  employment  in  the 
slack  season  ? 

They  are  not  so  well  employed,  but  to  my  knowledge  there  are  not  many 
boot  operatives  that  are  entirely  out  of  employment ;  only  they  exist  upon  less. 

12484.  Chairman.']  I  suppose  you  can  give  us  no  information  of  your  own 
knowledge  as  to  the  average  wages  earned  by  finishers ;  tijose  1  mean  employed 
by  the  master  sweaters  ? 

I  have  inquired,  and  I  find  that  they  earn  from  25  s.  to  30  s.  a  week. 

]  2485.  All  the  year  round  r 
Pretty  well  all  the  year  round. 

12486.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  pretty  well  all  the  year  round"  ? 
There  are  a  few  weeks  when  a  man  would  not  earn  quite  so  much. 

1  2487.  Do  you  think  taking  from  the  lowest  of  the  trade  to  the  top,  taking 
the  trade  right  through,  with  regard  to  these  finishers  working  for  sweaters,  it 
would  be  correct  to  say,  taking  their  average  rate  of  wages  all  the  year  round, 
that  it  was  20 

Yes. 

]  2488.  Good,  bad,  and  indifferent  together  ? 
duite  that. 

1 2489.  Not  less  than  that  ? 
No,  not  less  than  that. 

12490.  They  are  very  nearly  all  foreigners,  are  they  not : 

The  n  ajority  are  foreigners.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  the  same  class  ot 
work,  the  lowest  class  of  work,  finished  by  Enghsh  people  ;  that  is  to  say  the 
lowest  class  of  work,  that  done  by  foreigners,  English  people  are  glad  to  take 
and  make  a  good  living  on  it. 

12491.  Where  do  they  work? 
The  work  at  home  for  themselves. 

12492.  Not 
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12492.  Nor.  for  these  sweating  masters  ? 
No. 

12493.  ^  think  I  understood  you  say  that  you  preferred  the  English  work 
when  you  can  o;et  it  ? 

Yes. 

1  ;i4U4.  That  ir  is  better  in  quality  r 

A  cleaner  nature  ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  want  so  many  at  a  time  ;  and 
quality  has  to  suffer  sometimes  for  quantity. 

12495.  What  number  of  hours  do  you  work  in  the  factory? 
From  eight  to  seven. 

12496.  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  about  the  length  of  hours  worked  by  the 
sweaters  ? 

From  my  recollection  I  do  not  think  they  -work  more  houis  than  in  an 
ordinary  factory,  or  very  little  more  ;  but  then  their  times  of  working  are  very 
often  Thursday  nights  ;  when  the  work  is  wanted  rather  much  for  Friday,  they 
seem  to  work  in  the  night.  Then  they  would  be  in  the  same  category  -as  a 
journalist  who  works  on  Thursday  night,  and  tiien  veiy  likely  would  go  to  bed 
on  Friday. 

12497.  You  mean  that  they  do  not  woik  a  greater  number  of  hoi;rs  in  the 
week,  but  a  greater  number  of  hours  on  one  or  two  days? 

At  times.  On  Saturday  they  do  not  work  at  all;  then  very  often  tijere  are 
holidays  coming  along  ;  and  Sundays  they  only  pretend  to  work  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  morning. 

12498.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
Yes. 

12499.  How  did  you  find  it  out  ? 

I  inquire  of  the  men  that  come  in  with  the  work  to  us  from  the  masters  ;  I 
am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  these  sweaters. 

1 250Q  You  consider  the  sweaters  useful,  but  you  would  prefer  to  get  the  work 
done  by  individual  hands  if  you  could  ? 

Yes ;  and  I  consider  that  if  it  was  not  for  this  foreign  element  of  labour  that 
we  have  only  had  for  these  last  few  years,  the  trade  that  is  being  done  would 
certainly  have  entirely  gone  to  foreign  countries.  There  has  been  a  great, 
demand  in  the  colonies  especially,  and  especially  since  the  South  African 
colonies  have  been  opened  for  the  low  class  of  boot  for  the  natives ;  and  the 
the  same  thing  in  the  West  indies. 

12501.  A  demand  for  very  chead  boots,  you  mean? 

Very  cheap  boots  that  require  very  little  substance  to  the  boot  the  climate 
being  dry;  and  these  people  can  afford  very  little  for  their  boots;  a;id  the 
Swiss  and  Germans  are  now  competing  very  favourably  for  themselves  in  these 
colonies  as  against  us. 

12502.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  foreign  competition  is  not  much  felt 
in  the  colonial  market  ? 

I  find  it  is  different;  that  it  is  felt. 

12503   In  this  very  cheap  class  of  goods  ? 
In  the  cheaper  class  of  goods. 

12504.  And  do  you  mean  that  the  English  could  not  have  made  that  cheap 
class  of  goods  at  the  price,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been  made  here  at  all  with- 
out the  foreign  element  ? 

Yes,  1  am  positive  of  it.  The  Trade  Unions  here  have  classified  the  work,  so 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  make  anything  except  what  they  allo\\  you  to  make, 
and  they  put  every  restriction  possible  on  the  manufacturer.  We  once  had  a 
great  number  of  Trades  Union  men,  and  we  were  obUged  to  part  with  thein, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  comfortably  together;  they  struck 
without  reason,  and  they  were  so  autocratic  in  their  ways  of  dealing  that  we 
preferred  to  go  to  those  who  would  work  in  a  friendly  way. 

(50.)  0  3  "        12505.  I  gather 
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12505.  I  gather  from  that,  that  you  think  that  if  the  foreign  element  had 
been  restricted,  or  if  it  were  to  be  restricted,  the  rcsulf  would  be  that  we  should 
lose  the  export  trade  in  that  business  altogether  r 

I  think  so.  As  a  matter  of  cleanliness,  the  under-sweaters  slionld  be  kept  a 
little  cleaner,  I  think. 

1250^.  You  mean  that  the  sanitary  conditions  are  not  good  r 

Ye-,  the  sanitary  conditions  are  not  good  enough  in  the  whole  of  the  East  of 

London,  and  that  applies  to  tli.  se  people's  houses,  just  the  same  as  to  a  good 

many  others. 

12507.  You  think  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  foreign  element  is  not 
inferior  ? 

Except  in  cxc-r'ptional  cases  1  do.  These  foreigners  work  very  steadily,  and 
are  very  sober  and  industrious,  and  seem  only  anxious  to  get  work. 

i2;"io8  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  think  that  something  should  be  done 
to  ensure  better  sanitary  conditions,  but  that  is  the  only  suugestion  you  would 
make  ? 

I  ha\e  no  further  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  work-hands. 

1 2500.  But  you  think  that  anything  that  would  check  the  foreign  immi- 
gration would  be  probably  followed  hy  a  loss  of  the  export  trade  in  the  cheap 
articles  ? 

It  would  be  if  the  foreign  element  was  taken  away  from  us  now. 

12510.  LortI  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.^  J.  do  not  quite  understand  why  it  injures 
the  boots,  giving  many  ot  them  out  at  a  time  to  the  out-door  workers  ? 

They  are  bound  then  ro  be  brought  in  a  lot  at  a  time,  and  when  they  are 
finished,  when  they  get  rublied  against  one  another,  it  takes  the  gloss  away. 

12511.  And  you  do  not  think  from  the  amount  of  work  you  give  out  to  the 
sweater.-^  ard  the  single  hands,  that  the  sweaters  must  necessarily  work  longer 
hours  than  the  men  who  work  singly  ? 

i  do  not  think  so. 

1  2512.  Of  course  you  can  only  tell  roughly  by  that  ? 

Yes,  1  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  hours  of  the  sweater  during  the 
whole  week  are  more.  He  may  at  times  work  more;  as  soon  as  he  gets  the 
work  he  does ;  it  and  when  he  has  little  work  he  is  able  to  do  with  less  hours. 

The  "Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  1  hat  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 
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Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
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Lord  Kenry  (  Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  benjamin  TILLETT  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

12513.  Chairman.^  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Dock  Labourers'  Union  ? 
Yes 

12514.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  members  there  are  in  the  society  .'' 
About  2,400. 

12515.  Does  that  comprise  men  working  at  all  the  docks  in  London  ? 
At  all  the  docks,  and  most  of  the  wharves. 

1251  6.  Are  you  a  dock  labourer  yourself? 
Yes. 

12517.  How  long  have  you  been  in  thai  trade? 

Twelve  years.  I  have  spent  the  be^t  part  of  the  12  years  in  wharf  work, 
which  is  idtntical  with  dock  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  unloadino  of  vessels  ; 
all  tiie  warehousing  is  done  on  the  same  line.«5  as  it  is  done  in  the  docks. 

125 18.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  of  this  Dock  Labourers'  Union? 
Fifteen  mouths. 

12519.  Is  that  the  only  society  existing  among  the  dock  labourers  ? 
The  (inly  bond Jide  society, 

12520.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  only  bond  Jide  society? 

There  has  been  a  society  under  the  leadership  of  T.  M.  Kelly ;  but  that  has 
no  body. 

12521.  You  consider  yours  the  only  bond  iide  society  ? 
Yes. 

12522.  How  many  dock  labourers  do  you  estimate  are  at  the  docks  and 
wharves  in  the  port  of  London  ? 

About  100,000. 

12523.  And  out  of  that  100,000  only  2,400  belong  to  any  union? 
That  is  all  at  present. 

12524.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many  docks  there  are  in  London  - 
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The  London  and  St.  Katberine's  ;  the  Albert  and  the  Victoria  Docks  belon.s; 
to  that  company.  The  East  and  West  India  Docks,  which  comprise  the  East 
and  West  and  South  Docks  and  the  Tilbury  Dock  ;  the  Millwall  Dock,  the 
Surrey  Commercial  Dock,  and  the  Regent's  Canal  Dock. 

12525.  How  many  of  these  are  amalgamated  ? 

The  East  and  West  Indian  Dock  and  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's; 
they  are  the  only  docks  which  are  amalgamated  under  a  working  agreement. 

1252.6.  Perhaps  you  would  exi)lain  the  difference  between  the  w  .rk  at  the 
docks  and  the  work  on  the  v.harves  ? 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  docks  undertake  the  unloading  of  vessels. 
The  goods  are  sometimes  warehoused  and  weighed,  and  tiien  they  have  to  go 
through  the  same  process  as  they  would  have  to  go  through  at  a  wharf ;  but 
they  are  discharged  into  barges,  and  then  taken  to  the  wharves,  or  sent  by  rail 
or  by  t!)e  vans  that  take  the  goods  to  the  various  warehouses  and  wharves  ;  but 
the  weighing,  the  piling,  the  re-weighing,  and  the  general  manipulation  of 
affairs  are  carried  on  in  the.  same  way  at  the  wharves  that  they  are  at  the 
docks. 

12527.  And  all  that  you  have  to  say  would  apply  equally  to  the  docks  and 
to  the  wharves  ? 

Yes. 

12528.  Is  the  work  carried  on  in  these  various  docks  in  the  same  way  in  all 
of  them  ? 

No;  there  is  a  difference.  At  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  there  is  a 
system  of  task-work ;  piece-work.  A  certain  amount  of  money  is  allowed,  and 
the  men,  of  course,  do  not  understand  what  it  means,  or  the  amount  of  work 
they  have  to  do  to  get  what  we  call  a  "  plus"  ;  that  is  to  ?ay,  if  there  is  any 
surplus  left  over  the  amount  of  money  that  is  allowed  upon  so  many  tons  being- 
discharged  or  weighed,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  "  plus  "  is  shared  among  the 
men. 

12529.  Perhaps  you  will  go  into  that  more  fully  later  on.  I  want  to  find 
out  first  of  all  what  the  different  systems  are  in  the  different  (Jocks  you  have 
told  us  of.  In  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  the  work  is  done  by  task-work, 
you  say  ;  now,  with  regard  to  the  other  ones,  how  is  it  done  in  them  ? 

By  contract  work. 

1  2530.  In  all  the  others  ? 

In  nearly  all  the  others  ;  and  there  is  a  great  amount  of  contract  work  done 
by  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company. 

12531.  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  all  the  various  kinds  of  work  that 
are  done  at  docks  and  wharves  ? 

Yes,  pretty  well. 

12532.  Then  would  you  please  describe  the  work  r 

At  certain  docks  the  whole  of  the  work  is  done  by  contract ;  the  first  con- 
tractor will  be  the  dock  company. 

12533.  1  want  to  ask  first  of  all  what  is  the  variety  of  description^^  of  work 
that  is  done  in  the  docks  ? 

'1  here  is  the  unloading  of  the  vessel,  there  is  the  landing  of  the  goods  upon 
the  quay ;  there  is  the  warehousing  of  the  same  wht-n  the  docks  take  it ;  or 
loading  up  the  barges  to  be  sent  off  to  the  wharves  ;  then  the  goods  are 
taken  inside,  and  they  are  weighed,  marked,  sampled,  and  rummaged,  and 
delivered. 

12534.  Then  I  suppose  different  classes  of  workmen  do  these  different 
kinds  of  work  ? 

Yes. 

12535.  Every  branch  of  the  work  is  carried  out  by  a  particular  branch  of 
workmen  ? 

By 
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By  particular  workmen ;  but  the  rough  labour  in  nearly  all  brancht  s  can  be 
lone  by  ihe  same  men. 

12536.  That  is  to  say,  the  unloading  and  the  pihng? 
Yes. 

12537.  Now,  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  the  difference  between  these  two 
methods,  the  one  pursued  in  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  of  taskwork  ;  and 
the  other  pursued  in  the  other  docks  ;  of  work  given  out  by  contract.  Perhaps 
you  would  explain  first  of  all  liow  the  work  is  given  out  by  contract  ? 

The  Dock  Comp my  are  the  first  contractor,  and  at  the  Millwall  Docks  it  is  let 
out  to  a  sub-contractor ;  a  f^eneral  contractor,  who  is  a  kind  of  manager;  he 
bas  the  unloading  and  the  loading  at  ttie  rate  of  I  s.  8  a  ton.  For  the 
unloading  it  is  IO2  d.\  when  the  two  are  worked  togetl^er,  the  in  and  out,  he 
gets  1  8  d.  That  some  kind  of  work  is  let  to  sub-contractors  at  the  rate  of 
4  d.  and  4|  d.  per  ton  for  in  or  out. 

12558.  Do  you  mean  that  this  contractor  has  the  contract  for  unloading  and 
loadiny-  the  whole  of  the  shipping  in  the  Millwall  Dock? 
Yes,  in  the  Millwall  Dock. 

12539.  Who  makes  the  first  agreement  with  the  Dock  Company  ;  who  pays 
the  Dock  Company  ;  the  merchant  ? 

The  shipper  has  to  pay  for  the  unloading  of  his  vessel,  and  the  merchant  has 
to  pay  for  the  landing  and  warehouse  work,  and  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

12540.  I  suppose  they  pay  the  Dock  Company? 
Thty  pay  the  Dock  Company. 

12541.  Do  you  know  what  the  Dock  Company  charges  them  ? 

1  have  a  list  of  the  charges  here  which  I  can  show  your  Lordships.  Sugar 
would  be  about  the  best  thing  tliat  we  could  speak  of,  and  that  is  charged  at 
the  rale  of  about  4  s.  2  d.  a  ton  ;  "  sugar  in  casks  landing,  4  5.  2  d.  a  ton  ;  re- 
weighing,  re-pihng,  or  re-housing,  2  s.  2d.;  land  conveyance,  2 1  d. ;  water 
conveyance,  4     2  c?." 

12542.  Those,  I  understand,  are  the  charges  made  by  the  Dock  Company  to 
the  merchants  for  unloading  or  loading  these  ships  ? 

Yes  ;  and  4  s.  2  d.  to  the  shipowner.  1 

12543.  What  does  it  mean  by  "land  conveyance"  and  "water  convey- 
ance "  ? 

In  the  case  of  land  conveyance  the  goods  are  taken  by  the  Dock  Company's 
vans  to  the  various  warehouses;  in  the  case  of  water  conveyance  they  are  taken 
in  the  barges  to  ihe  same. 

12544.  That  is  the  charge  made  by  the  Dock  Company  to  the  merchant  ? 
By  the  Dock  Company  to  the  merchant. 

12545.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  the  Dock  Company  lets  out  the  whole  of 
the  loading  and  unloading  to  a  contractor  ? 

At  the  iViillwall  Docks,  and  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's  ;  at  four  of  the 
docks  that  belong  to  that  same  company.  It  is  let  out  in  some  branches  of  the 
East  and  West  India  Docks.  It  is  let  out  to  contractors ;  but  the  most  of 
the  work  there  is  carried  on  by  what  is  called  task-work. 

12546.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  the  contract  work,  and  to 
the  Millwall  Dock  ;  I  understand  that  all  the  loading  and  unloading  of  all  the 
shipping  of  the  dock  is  let  out  by  the  Dock  Company  to  one  contractor  ? 

Yes. 

12547.  Then,  how  is  the  other  work  done;  is  the  land  carriage  and  water 
carriage  also  let  out  ? 

lhat  is  let  out  by  contract. 

12548.  To  the  same  person? 
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Not  to  the  same  person.  He  gives  this  contract  out  to  a  whole  army  of  sub- 
contractors. 

12549.  Wait  a  moment.  The  loading  and  unloading  is,  you  say,  given 
out  to  one  man  ;  I  want  lo  know  whetlier  the  other  part  of  the  charges,  land 
carriage  and  water  carriage,  is  also  given  out  to  ihe  same  man  r 

No. 

12550.  Then  you  say  that  this  contractor  sub-lets  the  loading  and  unloading 
to  somebody  else  ? 

Yes. 

12551.  To  a  great  number  of  others? 
Yes. 

12552.  And  did  I  understand  you  10  say  that  they  in  their  turn  sub-let  it 
again  ,- 

Yes. 

12553.  How  many  hands  does  it  go  through  ? 

There  is  the  possibility  of  its  going  through  seven  hands ;  in  the  majority  of 
cases  there  are  three  who  have  it. 

12554.  Do  you  mean  by  "  possibility  "  that  it  ever  occurs  that  it  goes  through 
seven  hands  r 

It  very  often  goes  through  seven  hands. 

12555.  I  forget  now  what  price  you  said  the  Dock  Company  put  it  out  at  ? 
At  the  Millwall  Docks  it  is  undertaken  by  a  gentleman  named  Hovey 

Maltby  Brittan  for  1  s.  Scl.,  what  is  commonly  understood  as  in  and  out 
working;  thai  is  again  sub-let  at  the  rate  of  4^  d.  or  4  d.  a  ton,  in  or  out. 

12556.  But  then  supposing  it  goes  through  seven  hands,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  second  hand  it  pass(!d  through  could  only  get  the  4^  for  doing  it, 
and  that  the  price  would  be  still  further  diminished  as  it  went  thiough  these 
seven  hands  ? 

That  contract  ccming  down  from  ]  s.  S  d.  to  4  d.  would  not  go  througli  the 
seven  hands.  Before  the  contractor  has  the  absolute  power  that  he  has  at 
present,  he  wonld  not  be  able  to  get  an  independent  man  to  work  it  at  the  price 
of  4  d.,  but  he  would  have  to  give  one  man  a  matter  of  10  d.,  and  another  man 
a  matter  of  8^/.  ;  but  now  he  can  always  get  an  intelligent  man  to  work  it 
for  4  d.,  in  or  out. 

12557.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  4  c?.  is  the  price  that  the  last  contractor 
who  actually  gets  the  work  dorie  receives? 

That  is  the  price. 

12558.  And  that  the  price  that  the  first  contractor  gefs  is  1  5.  H  d.} 
Ves,  at  the  Millwall  Docks. 

12559.  ^^^^  \  s.  d>d.  comes  down  io  Ad.) 
Yes  ;  in  or  out. 

12560.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  Is  it  the  worker  or  a  contractor  who  gets  the  4  d.  ? 
A  sub-contractor,  who  is  a  worker.    If  he  wants  to  earn  any  more  he  has  to 

work  with  the  rest  of  the  men;  and  if  there  is  any  surplus  over  the  amount 
aftt  r  he  has  paid  the  wages  to  the  men,  that  comes  to  him  ;  but  in  some  cases 
the  work  is  done  piecework,  and  the  men  take  it  together.  It  has  been  known 
for  them  to  earn  only  3  d.  an  hour. 

12561.  Lord  Clinton.]  The  last  contractor  works  himself,  you  say? 
Yes,  wth  the  men. 

12 ■•,62.  Chairman.]  How  is  the  work  of  unloading  a  ship  divided  ? 

The  work  of  unloading  the  ship  is  done  in  this  way  :  One  contractor  takes 
the  unloading  of  the  vessel,  and  anottier  sub-contractor  takes  the  landing  of  the 
same.  One  engages  his  man  to  work  out  the  cargo,  and  he  puts  them  in  sets; 
then  there  are  what  you  call  two  lifts ;  there  may  be  two  purchases  (those  are 

the 
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the  chains  that  are  lowered  into  the  hold)  at  work,  and  they  are  taking  up  the 
bales  or  the  sets  that  are  made  up  by  the  men  who  are  in  tlie  hold  ;  then  he 
has  a  man  upon  deck  to  sheei-  them  off  from  the  hatchway,  and  they  are  lifted 
up  higher  and  put  down  over  the  side  and  landed  over  a  shuot  on  the  q  lay,  or 
dropped  down  on  the  quay.  Then  the  quay  worker  has  his  man  to  take  them 
away  with  trucks  or  carry  them,  and  they  are  jiiled  away  all  ready  for  weighing 
under  the  shed. 

12563.  How  many  sub- contractors  would  be  employed  in  unloading  a  vessel 
of  say  5,000  tons  ? 

The  London  and  St.  Katharine's  Docks  only  employ  one  man;  he  is  a  sub- 
contractor ;  but  the  quay  work  is  let  out  to  many  men. 

12564.  That  is  what  \  want  to  find  out;  how  many  different  contractors 
would  be  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  unloading  one  ship.  The  unloading,  I 
understand  you,  would  be  done  by  one  man;  the  quay  work  hy  another? 

At  No.  4  shed  in  the  Albert  Dock  a  man  named  Barker  is  the  contractor 
theie  ;  he  does  both  the  ship  W(jrk  and  the  quay  work;  he  sub-lets  his  con- 
tract for  quay  work  out  to  four  other  men. 

12565.  How  many  men  would  be  employed  in  unloading  a  large  ship  of 
say  5,000  tons  ? 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  large  mail  boats  that  come  in,  60  men  would  be 
the  average  number  of  those  employed. 

12566.  And  they  would  be  divided  into  gangs? 

Into  gangs  ;  so  many  in  one  hold  and  so  many  in  the  other.  Sometimes 
there  are  four  hatchways  at  work,  and  then  the  men  are  equally  divided. 

12567.  Then  I  want  to  return,  for  a  moment,  to  this  contracting.  One  man, 
I  understand  you,  is  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  work  of  loading  and 
unloading,  say  in  the  Millwall  Dock  ;  does  he  sub-contract  it  generally  one 
ship  at  a  time,  or  does  the  sub-contr.ict  take,  generally,  a  number  of  ships  ? 

No;  he  sub-lets  it,  one  job  at  a  time. 

1256s.  One  ship  at  a  time,  do  you  mean  ? 
One  ship  at  a  time. 

12569.  You  mean  that  the  sub-contracts  never  include  two  or  three  or  more 
ships  ? 

No,  not  in  the  Millwall  Docks. 

12570.  But  they  would  in  other  docks  ? 
Yes. 

12571.  And  the  last  contractor  works  himself,  as  I  understand  you? 
Yes,  in  the  Millwall  Docks. 

12572.  What  work  would  he  dor 

He  would  do  the  superior  work  that  would  require  a  little  more  skill  and 
intelligence  than  the  rest  of  it;  he  would  be  a  piler,  or  help  to  load  up; 
piling  up  the  goods  into  blocks ;  or  he  would  weigh  them  ;  he  would  have  to 
mark  out  the  ground,  and  measure  it  for  the  weight  and  number  of  goods  that 
would  be  put  there. 

1  ^573.  He  would  take  the  contract  to  uidoad  a  certain  number  of  tons  of  a 
ship  at  so  much  a  ton  ? 
Yes. 

1  2574.  Then  how  would  he  pay  the  men  ;  so  much  a  ton? 
No ;  he  pays  the  men,  in  some  instances,  5  d.  an  hour  ;  in  other  instances, 
6  d.  an  hour. 

12575.  He  pays  them  by  time  ? 
Yes. 

12576.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  proportion  the  labour  bears  to  the  ton. 
This  man  that  got  4|  a  ton,  how  much  would  he  have  to  pay  in  wages,  at 
the  rate  you  have  mentioned  ? 
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We  will  take  a  vessel  of  about  5,000  tons,  not  a  mail  boat ;  the  mail  boats 
require  unloadinii'  with  greater  dispatch.  This  is  a  case  where  the  men  are 
paid  the  hiohist  price  ;  48  men  will  be  able  to  work  this  ship  ;  and  even  if 
thev  are  engaged  for  the  whole  of  the  eight  hours  they  receive  4  s.,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  rate  of  5  d.j&n  hour ;  and  these  48  men  will  be  able  to  unload  at  the 
rate  of  900  tons  a  day  in  the  eight  hours.  At  the  price  paid  by  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Company  to  this  contractor,  which  is  d.  a  ton, 
the  900  tons  would  amount  to  20  I.  12  s.  Q  d.\  he  would  jjay  for  labour  9  6^-., 
and  the  confractor  would  be  able  to  pocket  \  \  I.  Q  s.  Q  d. 

^2577.  He  being  a  man  who  works  himself? 

No,  Dot  in  this  particular  case.   This  is  what  we  cull  a  superior  contractor. 

12578.  Did  you  calculate  it  out,  as  regards  the  case  you  were  speaki!)g  of  in 
Miilwall  Docks,  at  the  rate  of  4^  d.  a  ion  ? 

The  rate  per  tonnage  being  so  low,  it  leaves  a  very  small  possibility  of  a 
profit  to  the  contractor. 

12579.  What  you  complain  of,  I  understand,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  would 
be,  not  that  the  last  contractor  was  getting  an  undue  profit,  but  that  ap  undue 
proportion  of  the  profit  was  absorbed  by  the  various  hands  through  which  the 
contract  was  passed  ? 

Yes,  that  is  our  difficulty. 

12580.  How  is  the  rate  of  wages  settled  that  the  men  are  to  receive ;  is  there 
a  regular  statement  of  prices  ? 

No.  At  one  dock  the  company  gives  4  d.  an  hour,  at  another  dock  the  price 
is  5  d.,  and  at  another  dock  6  d. 

1  258 1 .  You  say  that  "  the  company  "  gives  ? 

The  company  make  their  contrac-tors  at  one  of  the  docks  pay  at  the  rate  of 
6  d.  an  hour. 

I  2582.  Pay  their  labour  you  mean  ? 

Pay  their  laboui-.  In  the  case  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company, 
there  is  no  rule  to  that  effect. 

12583.  I  understand  you  that  at  some  of  the  docks  the  dock  companies  insist 
that  a  certain  rate  of  wage  shall  be  paid  for  labour  ;  atid  that  othtrs  of  the 
dock  companies  do  not  insi^^t  upon  it  ? 

Yes,  that  is  a  rule  that  has  been  made  ;  and  another  rule  that  has  been  made 
is  that  the  men  shall  not  be  employed  for  Jess  than  four  hours,  although  the 
dock  conijjanies  never  observe  tliis  rule  themselves,  and  it  has  never  been 
res])ected  by  the  contractors  themselves  either;  men  are  taken  on  for  an  hour 
or  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

12584.  Is  there  no  rate  of  wages  settled  in  the  trade  itself ;  in  your  union,  for 
instance  ? 

No  ;  because  our  objtct  is  to  get  a  uniform  rate  of  wages. 

12/185.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  whether  you  have  not  made  any  statement 
of  wages  ? 

No  ;  that  has  not  been  fixed  yet,  because  the  men  have  not  been  organised. 
We  reform,  so  far  as  we  can,  piecemeal. 

12586.  Then  the  prices,  I  suppose,  vary  at  the  different  docks  ? 
Yes. 

12587.  And  have  you  any  idea  of  what  makes  them  vary  ? 

That  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  superintendent  of  the  dock ;  and  it  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  directors  and  secretary. 

12588.  But  in  the  case  you  were  speaking  about,  this  suppositious  case  at 
Miilwall,  I  suppose  the  last  contractor,  the  man  who  has  to  get  the  work  done, 
makes  his  own  arrangement  with  the  labourers  he  employs  ? 

Yes. 

12589.  He 
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12589.  He  and  the  workmen  settle  between  themselves  what  price  per  hour 
they  are  to  be  paid  ? 

Yes. 

12590.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  competition  to  get  work  in  the  docks,  is 
there  not  ? 

Yes  ;  there  are  about  100  men  at  least  for  every  job  that  would  take  40. 

12591.  So  that  the  contractor  has  no  trouble  in  getting  labour? 
No,  no  trouble  whatever. 

12592.  I  think  you  said  that  the  men  were  taken  on  for  short  periods  ? 
Yes. 

1 2593.  Not  for  a  whole  day  ? 

No ;  a  man  when  he  is  engaged  has  no  idea  whether  he  is  going  to  have 
labour  for  an  hour  or  the  day  ;  and  there  is  no  guarantee  given  him  either. 

1 2594.  Is  it  a  fact  that  men  are  taken  on  till  dinner  time  and  then  discharged, 
and  then  taken  on  again  after  dinner  time  ? 

Yes. 

12595.  In  order  to  save  the  dinner  hour? 

Yes  ;  and  the  same  men  are  taken  on  at  half-past  seven  by  the  dock  com- 
panies, as  well  as  the  contractors,  for  eight  o'clock.  Men  are  at  work  some- 
times 20  minutes,  sometimes  25  minutes  before  the  time  their  pay  commences, 
and  they  are  often  kept  at  work  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes  after  it 
ceases. 

12596.  Why  do  they  submit  to  that? 

Because  their  numbers  are  so  large,  and  the  unity  among  them  is  too  little  ; 
and  they  are  forced  by  other  conditions  to  accept  almost  anything  to  get  a 
living. 

12597.  Has  this  system  of  doing  work  by  contract  always  existed  among 
these  docks  as  it  exists  now  ? 

No  ;  it  has  been  in  existence  about  1 6  years. 

12598.  Ho\v  was  the  work  carried  on  before  that  ? 
By  time  work,  it  was  then. 

12599.  And  since  16  years  ago  they  have  applied  this  plan  of  putting  the 
work  out  to  cimtract  ? 

Yes. 

12600.  Do  you  know  why  that  was  done? 

It  relieved  the  dock  companies  from  the  responsibilities  under  the  Employers 
Liability  Act,  and  it  saves  them  a  lot  of  clerk  work ;  and  there  is  an  induce- 
ment offered  to  the  man  to  hurry  the  men  on  who  are  under  him  ;  and  the  less 
number  ol  hands  he  emi)loys  the  greater  his  profit  ;  and  the  dock  companies 
have  followed  him  up ;  as  he  has  been  able  to  economise  and  limit  labour,  so 
the  dock  companies  Ibllow  him  up,  and  they  take  so  much  off  his  contract ;  say 
that  they  gave  him  a  shilling  a  ton  when  the  contract  started ;  the  same  work 
would  have  to  be  done  now  for  bid. 

12601.  You  say  that  the  docks  are  not  responsible  for  accidents  sustained? 
No,  not  under  the  contract  system. 

12602.  Are  accidents  frequent? 

Yes,  verv  frequent  ;  there  is  not  a  dock  in  London  but  what  has  one  or  two 
men  either  killed  or  maimed  for  life  every  week. 

12603.  And  you  say  that  in  the  case  of  accident  the  workman  has  no 
remedy  at  law  aizainst  the  contractor  nr  the  dock  company  ? 

No,  not  under  the  contract  system.  When  he  works  under  the  contract 
system  he  has  no  remedy  against  the  dock  company  ;  and  his  legal  remedy 
against  the  contractor  is  practically  useless,  because  the  contractor  has  no 
means,  at  least  the  contractor  is  supposed  to  have  no  means. 

(50.)  p  3  12604.  Who 
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1 2604.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  no 
means  ? 

The  s«me  contractor  that  iias  no  monev  to  compensate  the  widow  of  a  man 
that  may  be  killed  is  able  to  be  a  landlord,  and  to  be  the  p  o-sessor  of  a  high 
ste|)per  worth  about  90  gig',  &c.,  and  the  same  man  is  able  to  go  and  buy  a 
house  for  1,000 

126;;5.  Then  I  do  not  see  why  the  workmen  should  not  proceed  against  him 
to  recover  in  the  case  of  accident? 
It  has  never  been  able  to  be  done  yet. 

1 2606.  Why  not ? 

Because  of  the  poverty  that  is  always  pleaded  by  these  men. 

1 2607.  But  has  it  ever  been  tried  to  be  done  ? 

It  has  been  tried  t «  be  done  by  them  in  cases  of  accidents ;  I  have  never  had 
one  come  under  my  notice,  but  I  have  known  men  who  have  met  with  acci- 
dents who  have  gone  to  their  solicitor,  and  the  solicitor  has  sent  a  letter  to  the 
dock  companv,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to  come  to  anything. 

12608.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  there  is  no  .'emedy  against  the 
dock  company  ? 

That  is  the  case  ;  there  is  no  remedy  against  the  dock  company. 

12'  09.  And  then  1  understand  you  to  say  that  practically  there  is  no  remedy 
against  the  contractor^  because  he  is  supposed  fo  be  too  poor  ? 
Ves,  that  is  it. 

12610.  But  yon  contend  that  he  is  not  really  too  poor  ? 

Yes,  I  do  ;  t'.ere  are  cases  which  I  can  cire  where  these  men  are  owners  of 
houses. 

1261  I.  Then  what  I  waiit  to  find  out  from  yon  is  wliy  it  is  that  in  a  case  of 
that  kind  the  workman  does  not  proceed  against  the  contractor? 

The  only  answer  that  1  can  gi\e  your  Lordship  is  this,  that  the  men  have 
tried,  and  ha\e  never  been  able  to  succeed. 

12612.  They  have  tried  against  the  contractor,  have  they  ? 

Against  the  contractor,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to  succeed;  he  has 
always  been  able  to  hide  himself. 

12613.  You  Si\\d  just  now  that  you  knew  cases  where  the  workmen  had  con- 
sulted their  solicitor,  and  the  solicitor  had  applied  to  the  dock  company  with- 
out getting  any  satisfaction  ;  but  do  you  know  cases  where  the  solicitor  has 
applied  to  the  contractor  ? 

No ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  gone  to  the  contractor,  though  I  have  advised 
these  men  themselves  to  always  go  to  the  contractor  instead  of  to  the  company. 

22614.       ^  matter  of  fact  you  say  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  contractor, 
and  you  do  not  exactly  know  why  they  do  not  ? 
That  is  the  case. 

12()  5.  To  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  in  this  matter  you  say  is  one  of  the 
reasons  whv  this  contract  system  was  adopteiJ  ? 
Yes. 

1 261 6.  And  the  other  reasons  given  by  you  were  that  it  is  for  the  convenience 
and  advantage  of  the  dock  companies? 

Yes. 

12617.  Have  ihe  contract  prices  which  the  dock  company  put  out  work  at 
tended  to  become  less  and  less  - 

Yes;  the  price  has  gone  down  more  than  50  per  cent,  since  it  was  first 
started. 

12618.  In  the  last  16  years,  that  is  to  say  ? 

Yes.  The  contract  for  weighing  wool  in  the  London  Docks  was  3  s.  6  d. 
when  the  contract  was  first  started,  and  now  it  is  I  5.  3  a'. 

i.  12619.  And 
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12619.  And  has  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  men  gone  down  correspond in<;ly  ? 

The  contractors  have  been  able  to  work  the  men  harder  than  tiiey  u^ed  to 
do;  and  with  the  advantage  of  improved  machinery  they  have  been  able  to  make 
ends  meet. 

7  2620.  I  asked  you  whether  the  rate  of  wages  had  gone  do  a  n  correspondingly ; 
that  is  to  say,  over  60  pt-r  cent.  ? 

No  ;  the  wages  per  hour  have  not  gone  down,  but  the  work  that  an  ordinary 
dock  labourer  can  claim  now,  compared  with  16  years  or  20  years  ago,  is  about 
two-thirds  less.  Seventeen  or  20  years  ago  an  ordinary  dock  labourer  coidd 
average  10  months  work  throughout  the  year;  now  the  ordinary  dock  labourer 
is  h.icky  if  he  gets  five, 

1  2621.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  he  work  16  years  ago  ? 
it  was  more  often  10  than  anything  else. 

12622.  And  what  does  he  work  now  ? 
About  three  hours  a  day  on  the  average. 

12623.  Then,  as  I  understand  vim,  you  say  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  not 
g(me  down  in  the  last  16  years,  but  then  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  earn  more 
than  a  third  now  of  what  he  could  earn  16  years  ago  ? 

Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 

12624.  In  what  way  is  that  owing  to  this  contract  system  ? 

Before  the  contract  system  was  adopted  bv  the  docks  more  men  used  to  be 
employed  in  a  uang.  It  used  to  be  generally  understood  that  there  should  be 
a  certain  number  of  men  at  certain  joiis  ;  now  inscead  of  two  men  being  on  a 
particular  job  there  is  only  one.  It  used  to  be  that  these  two  men,  we  will  say 
the  pilers,  had  to  pile  the  goods  from  the  trucks  on  to  the  pile,  and  the  truck 
man  only  had  to  do  his  trucking  work;  now  they  dispense  with  the  service  of 
one  of  those  two  pilers,  and  the  truck  man  has  to  load  up,  truck  his  goods,  and 
help  this  man  to  pile, 

12625.  That  i?  to  say,  they  manage  to  do  the  work  with  a  great  deal  less 
labour  than  formerly  ? 

Yes. 

1  2626.  Do  you  object  to  that  ? 

Certainly,  we  object  to  that,  because  instead  of  15  or  16  men  being  employed 
there  are  only  about  eight ;  and  especially  in  the  hold  it  makes  it  very  dan- 
gerous for  the  men  who  are  down  there  when  they  have  to  work  short  handed. 

12627.  Do  I  understand  ycm  that  you  object  to  eight  men  doing  work  if  they 
can  do  it,  which  was  formerly  done  by  16  ? 

They  cannot  do  it  faiily  and  squarely,  because  there  is  greater  danger  to 
them. 

12628.  You  tiiink  that  risk  to  life  and  of  injury  is  incurred  owing  to  their 
being  under-handed  ? 

Yes. 

12629.  "^^^  machinery  enabled  the  same  quantity  of  work  10  be  done 
with  much  fewer  hands  ? 

A  vessel  now  of  5,000  tons  could  be  discharged  in  less  time  than  a  vessel  of 
500  tons  18  or  20  years  ago. 

1  2630.  That  is  owing  to  machinery  ? 

Owing  10  machinery  ;  and  with  a  lesser  number  of  hands  employed. 

12631.  What  kind  of  machinery  is  used;  what  is  it  used  for? 

Hydraulic  for  the  unloading  and  the  lifting,  to  do  the  warehouse  work. 
Instead  of  a  gang  of  men  having  to  carry  the  goo  ls  on  to  another  floor,  that  is 
very  nearly  all  done  by  lift- work  now,  and  that  dispenses  uith  the  services  of  a 
large  number  of  men. 

12632.  Do  you  object  to  that? 
As  workers,  we  object  to  that 

(50.)  P  4  12633.  You 
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12633.  You  think  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  lias  been  detrimental 
to  vour  trade  ? 

Yes. 

12634.  Because  it  enables  the  work  to  be  done  with  fewer  hands  ? 
Yes. 

12635.  And  you  consider  that  a  bad  thing  ? 
For  the  men  themselves. 

12636.  Would  you  object  to  this  contract,  system  if  the  contract  was  put  out 
straight,  direct  from  the  dock  company  to  the  men? 

That  is  ail  that  we  have  asked,  or  ask  for.  We  asked  Colonel  Martindale  14 
months  ago  for  the  same  thing,  that  the  contract  should  be  given  to  the  men 
direct,  and  that  they  should  work  on  the  co-operative  principle. 

12637.  Who  is  Colonel  Martindale  ? 

The  Chief  of  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's  Dock. 

1263H.  You  would  not  object  to  the  contract  system  provided  the  men  got 
the  contract  straight  from  the  dock  r 

That  is  all  we  require.  But  v\ith  regard  to  the  contract  that  is  given  out 
in  the  East  and  West  India  Dock,  on  the  wood  quay  the  work  of  dis- 
chartiing  and  unloading  vessels  that  ;ire  laden  with  wood  used  to  be  given  out 
to  contract  ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  \  s.  3d.  a  ton,  but  there  was  no  money 
signed  for ;  the  bogus  contractor  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of 
work  had  been  done ;  the  money  was  paid  from  the  office  ;  and  he  had  no 
means  of  querying  anything  or  reckoning  it  up.  Generallv  the  men  who  have 
the  contract  are  men  who  could  not  estimate  if  they  were  pat  to  the  test. 

12639.         mean  could  not  estimate  the  quantity? 

The  quantity  of  work  done  or  the  amount  of  money  coming  to  them.  If  the 
superintendent  of  the  dock  knew  that  a  man  was  too  intelligent  the  man  would 
not  have  the  work. 

1  2640.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  wish  us  to  conclude  from  that  ? 
That  the  whole  affair  is  bogus. 

1 2641 .  The  contract  ? 

Yes,  in  the  East  and  West  India  Dock,  and  on  this  wood  quay. 

12642.  What  do  you  mean  by  bogus;  do  you  mean  that  the  man  who  takes 
the  contract  does  not  know  what  he  is  contracting  for  ? 

That  is  the  case  ;  it  is  quite  clear  the  man  who  takes  the  contract  signs  for 
no  n.oney ;  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  quantity  of  work  has  been 
done,  and  he  has  no  means  of  estimating  what  amount  of  money  has  been 
earned. 

12643.  ^  If  I  understand  you,  a  man  takes  a  contract  to  unload  a  ship  at  a 
certain  price? 

When  a  vessel  comes  in,  and  the  contract  is  given  to  him,  the  manager  calls 
him  into  his  office,  and  he  tells  him  that  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  work  to 
be  done,  and  he  tells  the  same  man  to  go  and  get  his  gang,  and  they  are  set  to 
work  ;  and  that  is  all  the  contractor  knows. 

126^4.  The  contractor  is  told  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  has  to  be  done, 
say,  500  tons  to  be  discharged  ? 
Yes. 

12G45.  He  makes  a  contract  to  discharge  that  500  tons  for  so  much  a  ton  r 
Yes. 

1 2646.  What  I  understand  you  to  mean  is  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
there  are  500  tons  ? 

Yes,  he  does  not  know,  and  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

12647.  Cannot 
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12647.  Cannot  he  see  the  bill  of  lading? 

If  the  man  v\  as  too  curious  he  would  not  be  wanted  there. 

12648.  Then  1  presume,  what  you  mean  is  that  the  man  who  takes  the  con- 
tract may  be  contracting  to  do  more  than  he  thinks  he  has  got  to  do  ? 

Yes.. 

12649.  ^"f^  ^hat  the  men  employed  by  him  may  therefore  have  to  discharge 
or  load  more  cargo  than  they  ought  to  have  to  discharge  or  load  ? 

Yes. 

12650.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  what  the  dock  labourers  numbered  about  16 
years  ago  ;  i  think  you  said  your  experience  went  to  16  years  ago  ? 

No,  it  has  not  gone  12  years. 

12651.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  what  tlie  numbers  of  the  dock  labourers  were 
12  years  ago  ? 

The  number  of  d(jck  labourers  then  would  not  be  more  than  a  third  of  what 
they  are  at  present ;  it  was  a  prolession  at  that  time. 

12652.  How  do  you  mean  "  a  profession"  ? 

At  that  time  a  man  who  followed  up  dock  labour  did  nothing  else,  and  he 
could  always  reckon  upon  dock  labour  finding  him  work  at  least  10  months  out 
of  the  12  ;  if  he  was  a  man  that  really  wanted  work,  he  could  always  be  sure 
of  JO  months  work  out  of  12,  at  the  rate  of  nine  and  10  hours  a  day. 

s  2653.  But  now  the  state  of  things  is  different? 
You  mean  that  has  been  altered  wonderfully. 

12654.  There  are  a  great  many  more  men  in  the  trade  now  ? 
They  come  from  all  quarters  now. 

12655.  But  then  has  not  the  amount  of  work  to  lie  done  very  largely 
increased  ? 

But  the  machinery  has  been  almost  in  advance  of  the  increase  of  work. 

12656.  You  think  tiiat  the  amount  to  be  laden  and  discharged  now  could  be 
done  with  the  help  of  the  machinery  that  exists,  by  the  same  number  of  hands 
that  could  do  all  the  work  of  the  docks  12  vears  ago? 

Yes. 

12657.  And  now  you  say  that  it  is  not  a  regular  business,  not  a  regular  pro- 
fession r 

No. 

12658.  Do  you  mean  that  men  work  as  dock  labourers,  and  then  go  away 
and  \Aork  at  some  oth^r  trader 

Yes  ;  there  are  plenty  of  painters  who  get  work  in  the  summer,  and  who  have 
to  follow  the  docks  when  their  woik  as  painters  fall  off;  then  there  are  brick- 
layers' labourers  ;  then  there  are  the  costers.  I  may  say  that  the  costers  are 
coming  to  us  now  more  than  ever  they  were,  because  of  the  number  of 
foreigners  really  that  take  up  their  particular  trade.  Then  we  have  more 
coming  from  the  skilled  trades  now  than  ever  we  had. 

12659.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  skilled  trades? 

Engineeiing  work,  tailoring  work,  shoemaking,  baking,  and  the  rope-making 
work.  Since  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  rope-making  work,  two- 
thirds  almost  are  out  of  woik  that  used  to  be  employed  in  that. 

12660.  Then  I  understand  you  that  two-thirds  of  the  men  working  at  the 
docks  and  wharves  are  not  what  you  would  call  dock  labourers  by  trade  ? 

No. 

12661.  But  men  who  have  taken  to  the  docks  because  they  cannot  work  at 
their  own  trade  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Yes. 

(50.)  .  Q  12662.  How 
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12662.  How  do  you  account  for  all  these  tailors,  and  rope-makers,  and  boot- 
makers, and  others  being  out  of  work  ;  do  you  account  for  it  by  anything  besides 
what  y^oii  have  mentioned,  namely,  the  introduction  of  raachinei  y  ? 

In  the  rope  making  it  has  only  been  the  machinery  ;  but  with  the  tailoring 
and  shoemaking,  and  the  baking  trade  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  foreigners 
who  are  ousting  our  men  ;  and  the  trades  are  not  left  to  the  sons  of  the  dock 
lab(;urers.  so  that  they  may  learn  the  trades. 

1 2663.  What  1  understood  you  to  mean  is  this  :  That  the  children  of  the 
men  v\]io  are  working  as  t:iilors  and  bootmakers,  and  so  on,  are  nol  able  to 
follow  their  jiai  ents'  trade  because  they  are  ousted  by  tlie  foreigners ;  is  that 
what  \  ou  mean  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

12664.  How  do  you  know  that  that  is  the  case  ;  what  makes  yon  think  so? 
Wlien  1  was  a  iad  I  learnt  the  shoemaking  myself;  and  1  am  one  that  has 

pi  Helically  been  dri\  en  trom  the  trade  ;  and  there  are  many  men  in  the  same 
position  with  me  ;  and  their  number  is  increasing.  If  I  were  to  go  outside  the 
London  Docks  and  ask  the  men  th>  re  whe  her  they  had  been  brought  up  to  any 
trade,  1  should  find  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  them  ha;l  been  at  some  trade; 
and  they  are  pretty  well  tlivided  between  the  tailoring  and  the  shoemaking; 
es])ecially  the  Irish  cockney,  whose  jiarents  w'ere  in  the  tailoring  ;  they  have 
been  driven  to  the  docks. 

12665.  That  may  be;  but  how  do  you  know  that  that  is  owing  to  the 
foreigner  ? 

Because  the  price  is  so  low,  and  the  work  is  so  irregular  since  the  foreigners 
have  come  that  the  men  are  not  al)le  to  get  woik  iti  the  slack  season  ;  say  in 
the  hoot-making  there  is  a  slack  season  of  about  four  munths,  and  the  em])loyer 
of  labonr,  who  used  to  keep  on  16  or  17  lasters,  we  will  say,  is  only  able  to  keep 
on,  on  the  average,  aboiit  f -ur  now  ;  ihe  other  12  have  to  tind  work  at  irregular 
jobs. 

12666.  Of  course  in  this  yon  are  speaking  second-hand;  have  you  worked 
yoiirself  as  a  boot-maker 

As  a  laster  in  London  at  Markie's  in  Finsbury, 

12667.  I  suppose  also  in  your  position  in  your  Trades  Union  you  would  come 
in  contact  with  a  great  number  of  men  who  have  worked  as  tailors  and  boot- 
makers, and  so  on  ? 

Yes. 

12668.  And  you  would  speak  with  them,  and  they  would  talk  to  you  as  to  the 
cause  that  led  them  to  leave  their  trade  ? 

Yes. 

12668.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  When  you  can  tell  us  that  the  ranks 
of  the  dock  labourers  are  filled  with  men  who  were  formerly  bootmakers  and 
tailors  and  tluit  those  men  had  been  driven  out  of  tailoring  and  bootmaking 
because  their  places  were  taken  by  foreigners,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are 
speaking  of  your  own  e.\j)erience,  and  also,  whether  you  are  speaking  from 
kno^^ledge  which  you  have  gained  from  others,  in  your  position  as  secretary  of 
your  union  ? 

Tiiat  would  be  the  case,  certairdy. 

12770.  I  forget  whether  I  asked  you  the  rate  of  wages  that  men  earned 
12  or  16  years  ago  ;  do  you  know  what  the  rate  was  then  ? 

A  docker  16  or  18  years  ago  could  average  right  thioughout  the  year  about 
24  s.  or  25  s.  a  week  ;  now  the  same  man  does  not  average  more  than  7  s.  right 
through.  1  might  explain  to  your  Lordships'  that  the  reason  of  the  uncertainty 
and  inconstancy  in  the  work  is  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  men  who  are 
always  waiting  outside  ready  for  woik.  Fifteen  or  18  years  ago  if  the  dock 
people  did  not  take  their  men  in  at  a  particular  hour,  they  had  no  oppoi  tunity 
of  finding  them  if  they  can:ie  out  an  hour  or  two  afterwards;  and  it  was  a 
regular  rule  for  the  men  to  work  by  the  day,,  and  to  be  employed  the  first 

thing. 
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thing.  Now  the  dock  companies  can  have  their  men  at  any  hour  of  t!ie  day. 
jMost  of  them  liave  built  sheds  and  tlie  men  ^et  under  these  sheds  in  the  wet  or 
bad  weather,  which  saves  them  from  going  home  ;  and  so  the  dock  companies 
can  alwHvs  rely  upon  finding  a  y,ood  number  of  men  in  the  sheds. 

12671.  I  understand  from  you  that  men  working  on  the  docks  earn  now  a 
very  low  rate  of  wage  on  an  average  all  the  year  l  ound,  and  that  they  are  subject 
to  what  you  consider  great  hardships 

Yes. 

12672.  That  is  to  say  that  you  have  mentioned  that,  they  are  obliged  to  work 
before  their  pay  commences,  and  obliged  to  work  after  their  time  of  pay 
ceases : 

Yes. 

12673.  That  their  work  is  very  uncertain;  that  they  do  not  know  how  long 
they  are  hired  foi- ;  and  th.at  it  is  customary  10  hire  them  in  the  morning,  dis- 
charge them  before  dinner,  a^id  hire  them  again  after  dumer,  in  order  to  avoid 
payment  of  the  wage  during  the  dinner  time  } 

Yes. 

12674.  And  the  cause  of  this  I  gather  from  you,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  great 
competition  to  get  wortc  in  the  docks,  the  great  number  of  men  who  are  trying 
to  get  work  in  tliem  ? 

iVlainly. 

12675.  And  I  understand  further  from  you  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  reason 
for  that  is  that  a  great  number  of  men  are  thrown  o'lt  of  employment  in  rlieir 
own  trades,  bootmaking,  tailoring-,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes. 

12676.  And  therefore  I  presume  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  evils  you  complain 
of  are  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  fact  tliat  foreigners  are  pushing  the  Englishmen 
out  of  certain  trades  and  industries  in  London  ? 

Yes. 

12677.  Then  you  further  complain  of  the  contract  system? 

Yes. 

12678.  And  I  understand  that  what  you  have  to  say  about  that  is  that  you 
do  not  object  to  the  work  being  i)ut  out  by  contract ;  but  you  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  put  out  direct  to  the  men  ? 

Yes,  to  the  men. 

12679.  That  it  should  not  be  filtered  through  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  six 
hands,  between  the  Dock  Company  who  put  out  the  contract,  and  the  men  who 
ultimately  does  the  work? 

That  would  be  our  view. 

12680.  Now  you  told  us  that  at  some  of  the  docks  the  work  is  carried  on 
upon  a  system  altogether,  not  by  contract  ? 

No  ;  by  task- work  or  piece-work. 

12681.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that ;  how  is  the  work  put  out  in  that 
case  } 

1  he  Dock  Companies  allow  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  a  certain  given 
work  ;  and  if  the  niimber  of  hands  employed,  aie  able  to  do  tliis  work  at  a  less 
cost  tlian  the  estimate  of  tiie  Dock  Company,  the  surplus  is  divided  among  tue 
men  after  they  have  been  paid  their  hoiiily  wages,  or  it  should  be. 

12682.  Who  organises  the  labour  in  tlie  docks  in  the  cases  of  which  you  are 
now  speaking  ? 

The  warehouse  keepers :  and  it  is  let  through  their  furemen,  and  these  fore- 
men are  paid  a  weekly  wage  ;  they  are  paid  four  or  five  shares,  and  they  have  a 
certain  bonus  at  the  end  of  every  quarter.  Supposing  a  vessel  ooes  4  d.  a  day, 
the  foreman  of  the  docks  would  have  four  shares;  that  would  be  \  s.  4  d., 
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besides  his  weekly  pay;  and  then  at  the  end  of  three  months  another  amount  of 
money  would  be  shared  out  to  him.  or  given  to  him  by  the  Duck  Company  ; 
of  course  we  do  not  know  that  amount,  but  we  know  that  that  is  the  case. 

1268.^  Let  us  rake  one  particular  dock  ;  which  dock  will  you  take  ? 
The  East  India  Dock  or  the  Tilbury  Dock. 

i2()84  Take  one,  take  tlie  E  ist  India  D  ;ck  ;  how  many  foremen  are  there? 
Tliat  I  cannot  sny  ;  it  is  a  very  large  dock,  and  the  number  of  foremen  is 
uncertain  ;  us  the  vxork  increases  so  they  make  their  foremen. 

12685.  I  want  to  understand  who  conducts  the  operation  for  the  dock  com- 
pany ;  is  it  a  foreman  r 

Yes. 

12686.  Then  say  that  a  ship  of  5,000  tons  has  got  to  be  unloaded,  what  is 
the  pro(  ess  ;  what  do  the  dock  coujpany  do  ? 

Tl'.e  (lock  company  tell  their  foreman  to  go  out  and  engage  the  proper  num- 
ber of  hands:  (aud  the  ship  woiker  he  is  one  foreinati,  and  the  quay  worker  is 
ancther  foreman)  ;  takes  his  hands  on,  and  the  quay  worker  takes  his  as 
well  ;  the  number  that  he  thinks  is  sufficient  to  work  the  vessel  out  is  eui ployed 
by  him  ;  and  ihen  the  whole  process  goes  on  just  the  :;ame  as  it  would  if  it  were 
two  contracts. 

12687.  But  the  rate  of  wage  is  settled  by  the  dock  company  ? 
Yes,  it  is  settled  by  the  dock  compan\ . 

1  2688.  The  dock  company  say  "We  pay  so  much  an  hour"  ? 
Yes. 

12689.  The  foreman  has  nothing  to  do  with  settling  that  ? 
No 

12690.  Then  the  dock  company  tell  their  foreman  to  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  dit;charge  so  many  tons  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

12691.  And  the  foreman,  I  presume,  superintends  his  portion  of  the  work,  and 
pa\s  the  men  their  wages  ? 

No  ;  the  men  are  paid  from  the  office. 

12692.  Paid  from  the  dock  ? 
Yes,  from  the  dock  office. 

12693.  Then  I  do  r.ot  understand  what  it  is  you  complain  of  in  that  method 
of  doing  the  work  ? 

The  men  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  is  the  sum  given  for  this  piece- 
work. 

12694.  Is  the  foreman  paid  waues  ? 

Yes,  weekly  wages  ;  and  he  has  his  share  of  the  work. 

12695.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  from  you  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  "has 
his  share  of  the  work  "  ? 

The  work  is  given  out,  and  is  estimated  at  so  much  money  per  ton.  If  the 
number  of  hands  employed  to  do  that  particular  work  do  not  take  the  full 
amount  in  their  wages,  if  they  work  shortlianded,  or  work  with  a  little  more 
energy,  the  surplus  left  siiould  be  divided  in  what  is  called  shares. 
If  the  shares  go  ^  d.  a  day,  each  of  the  dock  laboureis  has  his  3  d.  ; 
but  the  foreman,  on  the  contrary,  has  four  threepences,  or  has  four  shares  to 
the  other  men's  one,  besides  his  weekly  wage. 

^26gU.  I  understand  that  the  dock  company  settle  the  rate  of  wages  at  so 
much  an  hour  ? 
Yes. 

1  2697.  They  hand  over  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done  to  their  foreman, 
and  the  men  are  paid  by  the  hour  ? 
Yes. 

12698.  Then 
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12698.  Then  they  estimate  the  amount  of  labour  which  oughr,  to  be  able  to 
do  that  amount  of  work,  and  the  foreman  gets  that  sum  of  money  ? 
Yes. 

126Q9.  He  gets  the  work  done  by  as  few  hands  as  he  can  ;  and  therefore  saves 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  money  in  that  way  ? 
Yes. 

12700.  And  that  saving,  if  any,  is  divided  between  the  foreman  and  the  mcii, 
the  men  sharing  equally  and  the  foreman  getting  four  men's  shares  for  himself  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  the  old  way ;  but  now  what  are  called  the  "  Royals  "  are  the  only 
men  who  share  this  surplus,  that  is,  men  who  are  preference  hands,  and  have 
a  good  turn  of  work,  'i'he  surf)lus  is  divided  among  them  ;  and  a  labourer  who 
was  taken  on  for  two  or  three  hours  if  the  ship  was  to  go  4  cL,  or  5  d.,  or  6  d. 
a-day,  would  have  no  share  in  it  ;it  all ;  only  those  who  worked  through  the 
vessel  would  have  a  share,  and  they  arc  very  few;  the  money  would  be  divided 
between  the  "  Royals  "  and  the  foreman. 

12701.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  ship  going  Ad.  ov  6  d.  a-day  ? 

The  dock  companies  allowing  a  cei  tain  amount  of  money  for  a  certain  work, 
if  so  many  tons  are  discharged  each  day,  and  it  is  under  the  estimate  of  the 
cost  made  by  the  docks  company  then,  in  the  case  of  that  ship,  the  surplus  left 
is  Snared  out  for  the  day.  If  the  men  woi  k  with  any  kind  of  energy  for  a  day 
and  they  are  able  to  save  about  3  df.  a  man  on  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that 
labour,  then  that  is  supposed  to  be  divided  betw  een  th  'm  ;  but  now  the  unoei  tain 
labourers  do  not  come  in  fir  their  share  of  ihe  plus  money  in  the  same  way  as 
the  preference  hands  or  the  "  Royals  '  do. 

1  •270-2.  VVlien  you  speak  of  a  ship  going  3  a?,  a  day,  you  mean  that  there  is  3  d. 
a  man  saved  ? 

That  there  is  the  rate  of  3     a  man  saved. 

12703.  Then  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  foremen  to  get  the  work  done  by  as 
few  hands  as  possible  ? 

That  is  the  advantage. 

12704.  And  you  think  that  is  a  bad  system? 
l  or  the  men  it  is  a  bad  system. 

1  2705.  Why  ? 

Because  of  the  less  number  of  hands  that  are  employed,  and  the  way  they 
have  to  work.  The  dock  labourer  has  to  work  double  as  hard  now  as  he  used 
to  do  ;  he  is  forced  to  work  at  a  high  pitch  now  to  keep  up. 

12706.  How  does  the  dock  labourer  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  you  have 
mentioned  know  what  the  amount  to  be  discharged  is  ? 

He  has  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  only  that  it  is  given  out  from  the  office. 

12707.  He  has  to  take  it  from  the  foreman,  I  suppose? 

From  the  office,  from  the  clerk.  After  a  ship  has  been  discharged  a  board  is 
put  up  showing  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  the  amount  and  share  of  the  day  is 
put  upon  it. 

12 705.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  what  means  has  the  dock  labourer  of 
finding  out  that  that  amount  is  correct  r 

That  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  dock  labourers  want  to  know  how  it 
is  estimated ;  and  if  they  were  to  know  how  it  is  estimated  there  would  be 
more  sjtisfiction  among  ihem.  But  a  vessel  may  be  worked  with  44  or  48 
men,  and  those  48  or  44  men  mav  do  a  couple  of  hundred  tons  moie  than  the 
men  the  day  i)revions,  and  yet  that  ship  will  not  go  more  that  day.  Or  say 
that  one  vessel  goes  3  d.  a  day,  it  may  take  a  day  longer  to  discharge  her  thau 
what,  it  would  a  vessel  of  the  same  tonnage  with  the  same  number  of  hands. 

12709.  Do  you  mean  on  account  of  difference  in  the  cargoes? 
Say  that  you  have  two  vessels,  each  of  5,000  tons,  one  vessel  may  take  four  or 
five  days  and  another  vessel  would  take  three. 

(50.)  Q  3  12710.  Laden 
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12710.  Laden  with  the  same  cargo,  do  you  mean  ? 

Latlui  with  the  same  cargO;,  and  the  same  number  of  hands  employed.  There 
is  a  grave  poi-sibiHty  of  ti  e  vi  ssel  that  is  unloaded  in  a  less  number  of  L'ours 
not  going  any  more  money  plus  than  the  one  that  took  the  four  or  five  days. 

1271  I.  How  would  you  account  for  one  ship  being  unlailen  so  much  quicker 
than  anoiher  ? 

There  may  be  a  better  class  of  workmen  ;  the  foreman  may  be  a  better 
"  pusher  up,"  as  we  call  them,  or  "  whipper  in  " ;  and  the  man  working^  the 
hydraulics  may  be  a  more  skilful  man;  those  in  the  hold  may  be  more  skilful. 

12712.  Then  you  mean  that  one  ship  is  discharged  quicker  than  another 
been  use  the  work  is  better  done  ? 
Yes. 

1-713.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that  yju  think  that  in  that  case  there 
ouglit  to  be  more  plus  than  in  the  other? 
Yes  ;  that  is  what  tlie  men  want. 

1./714.  They  want  the  plus  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  speed  with 
which  they  get  through  the  work  ;  and  you  say  that  is  not  so  now  / 

No  ;  and  the  men  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  In  the  ease  of  any  man  who 
goes  to  ti;e  office  and  wants  to  know  either  from  the  clerk  or  the  warehouse- 
keeper  what  the  ship  has  gone,  how  much  plus  money  has  been  earned,  there  is 
a  possibility  of  his  being  discharged,  and  being  a  marked  man. 

12715.  You  say  that  the  amount  is  posted  up  on  a  board  by  the  dock 
com))anv  ? 
Yes.  ' 

I27i^i.  And  voii  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  means  whereby  the  man, 
if  he  desires  it,  can  see  that  what  is  posted  up  upon  the  board  is  correct  ? 
Tliat  is  al!  the  men  require. 

12717.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  tliat  could  be  accomplished.' 
The  only  way  which  1  could  suggest  uould  be  the  ordinary  bu-^iness  way,  and 

that  the  dock  companies  should  treat  their  men  as  if  they  had  brains,  and  as 
if  they  had  some  lair  claim  to  their  eonsideration-  There  is  no  system  of 
contract  or  piece-work  or  task-work  in  which  the  men  know  how  much  money 
is  earned  ;  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

12718.  I  do  not  understand  myself  how  they  could  ascertain  in  this  case; 
that  is  what  I  \v;inted  to  ask  you,  whether  you  could  suggest  any  way  in  which 
it  eould  be  done  r 

Th<  dock  companies  could  state  the  amount  of  money  that  they  are  gomg  to 
allow  and  give  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

12719.  By  "the  amount  of  money  that  they  are  going  to  allow,"  what  do  you 
mean,  do  you  mean  the  rate  of  wages? 

If  they  give  it  out  piece-work,  if  the  dock  companies  were  to  let  the  men 
understand  how  much  money  is  allowed  per  ton  to  them  for  working,  so  that 
the  n  en  would  know,  and  let  them  know  at  the  same  time  how  many  tons 
there  were  in  the  vessel,  because  a  vessel  registered  for  5,000  tons  may  have  in 
her  6,200  tons  ;  and  all  that  the  mm  require  to  know  is  the  number  of  tons  in 
the  vessel,  and  the  amount  oF  money  that  the  dock  company  allow  for  their 
piece-work;  but  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  thing  could  be  done 
if  the  (lerk  who  pays  the  men  their  money  were  informed  of  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  dork  company  ;  and  then  one  or  two  of  the  men  could  be 
selected  as  representatives  of  the  others,  and  come  and  go  over  the  account  in 
the  finishing  up  of  every  vessel.  What  we  want  is,  that  every  man,  whether 
he  w  orks  an  hour  on  the  vessel  or  no,  should  have  his  fair  share  of  the  plus. 

12720.  You  are  speaking  now  of  a  case  where  the  work  is  put  out  by  piece- 
work ? 

Yes. 


12721.  But 
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12721.  But  what  you  were  speaking  of  ju^t  now  was  the  case  where  the  men 
were  paid  by  time  ? 

What  the  men  would  like  to  know  is  this  :  The  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company,  under  the  task-work  sy^teIn,  allow  a  ceitain  atriount  of  monc}'  for 
certain  given  work  ;  what  the  men  Wiint  to  know  is  how  much  is  allowed  ;  and 
then  tliey  want  to  know  what  amount  of  work  is  done,  and  that  every  man  who 
works  oil  the  vessel,  whether  he  works  one  or  two  tlays,  or  only  two  or  three 
hours,  should  have  his  share  for  the  hours  that  he  has  worked,  or  the  days  that 
he  has  worked  ;  and  the  dock  companies  allow  5  d.  per  hour,  and  the  men  want 
tiie  same  conditions,  namely,  5  d.  per  hour,  if  they  are  going  to  have  the  piece- 
work ;  but  they  want  at  the  same  lime  to  know  how  much  money  is  earned,  so 
that  they  may  estimate  their  share  of  what  has  been  done. 

12722.  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  I  understand  the  difference  between  the 
piece-work  and  the  other  work  ;  in  the  case  of  piece- work  are  the  men  paid  by 
the  hour  also  ? 

Yes,  they  are  paid  by  the  hour;  so  much  an  hour, 

12723.  They  are  paid  so  much  an  hour,  doing  piece-work  you  say;  then  how 
does  it  come  to  be  piece-work  ? 

They  are  allowed  so  much  an  hour.  In  the  tea  warehouses  of  the  London 
and  St.  Katherine's  Dock  the  men  are  allowed  5  d.  per  hour  for  each  hour  that 
they  work. 

12724.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean  by  "allowed;"'  are  they  given  5  d.  an  hour 
wao-es  ? 

Yes;  out  of  their  wages.  If  ihey  work  10  hours  they  have  4  .9.  2  c?.  given 
them  ;  although  that  work  may  be  pit  ce-work,  yet  that  4  s.  2  d.  is  allowed  to 
them  ;  the  amount  coming  to  them  is  finished  up  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
is  paid  over  to  them. 

12725.  You  mean  that  a  man's  account  is  made  up  at  the  tnd  of  the  week  ? 
Yes.    In  the  tea  department  of  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's  Dock  I  am 

speaking-  now. 

12726.  That  would  be  discharging-  tea  ? 

Tiiat  would  be  the  calling  of  goods  over,  weigliing  the  same,  and  marking 
the  same  after  they  have  been  warehoused. 

I  2727.  It  stems  to  me  that  you  are  going  to  quite  a  different  branch  of  the 
subject  now  ? 

The  system  of  piece-work  is  the  same  inside  as  it  is  out,  or  the  same  in  the 
mode  of  payment. 

12728.  Will  vou  take  the  case  of  the  ordinary  work  of  unloading  a  ship  in 
anv  dock  von  like  ;  which  dock  will  you  take  ? 

The  East  India  Dock. 

12729.  Which  is  done  by  piece-work? 
Yes,  that  is  done  by  piece-work. 

12730.  Just  explain  how  in  the  case  of  a  ship  of  5,000  tons,  wanting  to 
unload,  that  work  is  put  out  by  piece-work  ? 

The  work  is  given  to  the  foreman,  as  I  stated  just  now,  and  he  is  told  to 
employ  the  number  of  hands  rhat  he  requires.  It  is  to  his  intei  est,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  men  themsehes,  that  as  small  a  number  of  men  as  possible  should 
do  the  work.    Each  of  those  men  who  are  taken  on  is  allowed  .5  d.  per  hour. 

1  2731.  VVhat  do  you  mean  by  "  allowed  "  ? 
He  is  guaranteed  5  d  per  hour. 

F2732.  V\'hatever  happens  he  gets  5  d.  per  hour? 

Yes  ;  and  if  he  works  with  energy  he  gets  the  plus  ;  that  is  the  inducement ; 
the  plus  is  an  inducement  to  him  to  work  harder.  M^hat  amount  of  money  he 
earns  over  the  amount  of  money  he  takes,  is  called  "plus,"  and  that  comes  to 
him  when  the  ve.-sel  is  finished. 


(50.) 


12733.  How 
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1 2733.  How  is  the  "  plus  "  decided  ? 
The  "  plus  "  is  decided  by  the  manager. 

12734.  But  I  mean,  how  do  they  estimate  the  amount  of  "  plus  "  ? 

The  dock  companies  allow  a  certain  price  ;  and  that  |)rice  I  do  not  know. 

12735.  A  certain  price  per  ton,  you  mean? 
Per  ton. 

12736.  They  say  that  the  ship  ought  to  be  unloaded  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
per  ton  : 

Yes. 

12737.  Then  they  guarantee  to  pay  the  workmen,  you  say,  5  c?.  an  hour; 
and  if  the  ship  is  unloaded  at  less  cost  per  ton  than  the  dock  comjjany  calcu- 
lated upon,  the  difference  goes  to  the  foreman,  and  some  of  the  men  as  "  plus  "  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  a  clear  case. 

12738.  That  is  not  either  piece-work  or  time-work  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  the 
two  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  mixture  of  the  two. 

12739.  Lord  Thriiig.^  Su]iposing  a  ship  of  5,000  tons  comes  into  the  dock 
laden  with  tea,  the  company  say  to  themselves,  as  I  understand  it,  "  This  ship 
has  5,000  tons  of  tea  on  board  her ;  "  then  having  made  up  their  mind  that  she 
has  got  5,000  tons  of  tea,  they  say  to  themselves,  "  We  will  pay  ; "  how  much  a 
ton  would  they  say 

Sixpence  or  5  d. 

12740.  Tlien  the  company  say,  "  We  will  pay  for  5,000  tons  of  tea  at  5  c?.  a 
ton"  ? 

I  will  say  4  d. 

12741.  Then  the  company  say  to  themselves  "  We  will  pay  80  /.  for  discharg- 
ing these  5,000  tons  of  tea;"  then  they  say  to  the  foreman,  "  You  discharge 
these  5,000  tons  of  tea  "  ? 

Yes. 

12742.  Then  the  foreman  discharges  the  5,000  tons  of  tea,  telling  the  men, 
"  I  will  pay  you  3  d.  or  4  c^.  a  day  "  ? 

There  is  no  promise  made  of  any  amount. 

12743.  What  does  the  foreman  say  to  his  men  when  he  engages  them  ? 

The  man  does  not  say  anything  at  all,  but  the  conditions  are  understood  by 
the  men. 

12744.  What  are  the  conditions  understood  by  the  men  when  the  foreman 
takes  them  on  ? 

That  they  receive  5  d.  an  hour  for  each  hour  that  they  work. 

12745.  They  are  to  receive  5  d.  per  hour  till  the  cargo  of  5,000  tons  is  dis- 
charged ? 

Yes. 

12746.  Then  at  the  end  they  calculate  what  these  day-wages  amount  to  ? 
Yes. 

I  2747.  And  then  the  difference  between  the  day-wages  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  estimated  sum  of  80  /.  is  "  plus  "? 
Yes. 

12748.  And  you  complain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  men  do  not  know 
whether  the  ship  contains  5,000  tons  or  a  greater  quantity  ;  and  therefore  they 
do  not  know  the  basis  of  the  "plus  "} 

No. 

12749.  And 
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12749.  And,  secondly,  you  complain,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  plus  "  is 
not  now  divided  amongst  all  the  labourers  who  are  engaged  in  discharging  it, 
but  amongst  certain  favoured  men? 

Yes. 

12750.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  know  either  what  the  basis  of  calculution  is  ? 
No,  we  do  not  know  the  ba&is  of  calculation. 

12751.  Either  in  the  quantity  or  the  rate  per  ton  ? 

No ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  who  works  for  them  who  does  know,  or  ever  did 
know. 

12752.  Lord  Thrw^.']  Tlie  80  /.  is  an  unknown  quantity  to  tiie  men  ? 
Yes'. 

12753.  Chairman.']  And  all  that  you  would  wish  to  see  done  in  that  respect 
is,  that  the  calculations  of  the  dock  company  should  be  known  to  the  men,  and 
the  quantity  of  work  that  has  got  to  be  done,  the  number  of  tons  rhat  h  is  got 
to  be  discharged  ? 

Yes  ;^  that  is.  all  that  we  require. 

1  2754.  Now  I  want  to  know  how  the  proportion  of  "  plus  "  would  be  paid  to 
a  man  who  only  works  two  hours,  say.  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought 
every  one  ought  to  get  his  proportion,  whether  he  works  an  hour  or  a  day  ; 
W!)uld  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  calculate  the  proper  proportion  to  each  man, 
say  a  man  working  two  or  three  hours,  or  half  an  hour. 

They  could  average  it  by  the  hour  ;  and  if  a  vessel  went  3  (L  a  day,  and  a 
man  v^orked  half  a  day,  they  could  give  him  Ih  d. 

12755.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thev  do  not? 
No.  ' 

12756.  In  this  kind  of  work  do  the  same  kind  of  things  occur  a<  you  men- 
tioned in  the  contract  work ;  are  men  obliged  to  work  before  their  pay  com- 
mences ? 

Yes. 

12757.  And  after  it  ceases  ? 

Yes,  and  after  it  ceases  ;  and  especially  in  the  contract  work,  the  men  are 
paid  off  just  before  dinner  time,  and  taken  on  again  afterwards.  Say  that  40 
men  are  disc!)arged  at  12  o'clock ;  they  are  taken  on  again,  so  that  they  do 
about  10  minutes'  work  before  one  o'clock  comes.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed  by 
the  dock  companies'  rule  for  the  dinner  time.  If  the  men  were  kept  on,  they 
would  have  their  half  an  hour,  but  it  would  be  really  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  they  actually  set  to  practical  work  again  ;  so  that  if  40  men  are  paid 
off,  at  the  least  that  would  be  20  hours'  wages  saved  to  the  contractor.  If  he 
employs  50  or  60  men  at  half-past  seven,  then  he  is  able  to  s  ive  between  30 
and  40  hours  of  wages  again. 

12758.  That  is  in  the  case  where  the  work  is  done  by  contract  r 
Yes. 

12759.  "^(^^^  the  same  thing  occur  in  those  docks  where  it  is  done  by  piece- 
work ? 

It  is  not  done  so  often  by  the  dock  companies  in  their  work  ? 

12760.  But  it  does  occur  ? 

Yes.  The  only  difference,  of  course,  is  the  dinner  hour:  but  the  hands  are 
employed  half  an  hour  previously  ;  and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  it  is  very  sehiom 
but  what  it  is  20  minutes  that  they  are  employed  before  their  pay  commences 
if  I  may  go  from  the  docks  to  the  contractor  again,  the  men  who  are  employed 
at  the  Albert  Dock  by  the  contractor  have  to  muster  at  five  minutes  past  seven 
for  eight  o'clock. 

12761.  And  do  you  mean  that  their  pay  commences  at  eight: 
Yes  ;  at  eight  o'clock. 

(50.)  R  12762.  What 
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12762.  What  is  the  object  of  that? 

That  is  to  save  money  on  the  part  of  the  contractor. 

12763.  When  you  say  "  muster "  do  you  mean  that  they  are  set  to  vvork 
before  eight  o'clock  ? 

Ves,  they  are  set,  to  work. 

12764.  I  suppose  there  are  different  kinds  of  goods  ;  or  some  kii.ds  of  goods 
require  more  labour,  and  are  more  difficult  to  d.  al  \vi:h  than  others ;  are  they 
not? 

Yes;  sugar  would  \>e,  about  tlie  easiest  thing  to  work  possible;  tea  would  be 
another  thing  very  easy  to  work. 

1276,5.  And  what  is  the  most  difficult? 
Indigo,  and  all  those  valuable  things. 

1 2766.  Tiien  does  the  rate  of  wages  differ  according  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  goods  ? 

No  ;  it  all  runs  the  same. 

12767.  Then  is  it  a  mere  matter  of  chance  whether  a  man  has  a  difficult 
cargo  to  deal  with  or  an  easy  one  to  deal  with  ? 

Yes. 

12768.  Does  he  know  beforehanil  what  the  cargo  is  ? 
No  ;  that  is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  him  at  all. 

12769.  He  must  take  the  chance  of  that 
Y"es. 

12770.  I  suppose  there  are  no  boys  employed  in  any  part  of  the  work  .-' 

Yes,  there  have  been  a  lot  employed  at  the  Tilbury  Dock  of  the  East  and 
West  India  Dock  (Company,  especially  since  there  has  been  a  dispute  down  tiiere. 

12771.  What  kind  of  work  do  they  do  ? 
They  do  the  trucking. 

12772.  And  that  used  formerly  to  be  done  by  men,  used  it? 
By  men. 

12773.  What  do  they  do  ;  push  the  trucks,  load  the  trucks  ? 

The  goods  are  place  i  upon  their  trucks,  and  they  are  able  to  wheel  them 
away  to  the  various  parts  ;  but  tlie  boys  are  not  able  to  carry  them.  Say  that 
theie  is  a  cargo  of  wheat  being  discharged,  the  boys  are  not  able  to  take  the 
same  number  of  bags  upon  their  trolly  or  truck  as  a  man  would. 

12774.  I  forget  how  many  men  you  said  there  are  in  a  gang  ;  or  did  you  tell 
us  ? 

There  are  so  many  gangs.  In  a  set  or  a  gang  in  a  hold  (say  there  are  two 
purchases  at  work),  the  proper  number  should  be  about  eight  in  the  gang,  and 
there  may  be  three  gangs  working  in  the  hold.  In  the  majority  of  cases  now, 
instead  of  there  being  eight  in  the  gang,  there  are  oidy  three. 

12775.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

The  contractor  who  takes  Ihem  on  picks  out  his  strongest  men  for  the  job ; 
and  instead  of  there  being  a  spell  allowed  to  the  men,  the  machinery  being  so 
perfect  now,  the  men  have  to  keep  on  hard  at  work,  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  sets  that  the  improved  machinery  can  take  away  from  them. 

\  2776.  What  do  you  call  "  sets  "  ? 

We  will  say  thai  it  is  a  wheat  vessel  that  is  being  discharged  ;  wheat  in  bags 
or  sacks.  The  sling  is  laid  down,  either  chain  or  rope,  and  a  certain  number 
of  these  sacks  of  wheat  are  put  in ;  then  they  are  clinched  together  at  the  top, 
and  a  hook  is  put  on,  and  that  binds  them  together,  and  they  are  lifted  out  of 
the  hold. 

12777.  And  that  is  what  you  call  a  "  set  "  ? 
Yes. 

12778.  And 
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12778.  And  do  you  mean  that  the  men  have  no  spell  while  working  in  the 
hold  discharging  the  ship  ? 

No ;  they  have  no  spell  at  all. 

12779.  And  used  there  to  be  a  spell  ? 

Yes;  and  there  used  ro  b^  more  responsible  men  at  the  hatchway  to  slieer 
them  off  from  colliding  with  the  side  of  the  hatchw  iy,  and  so  overturning  the 
set  ^ince  this  dispute  has  been  going  on  at  the  Tilbury  Docks  boys  have  been 
employed  to  do  this  work,  where  there  ought  to  be  a  responsible  man. 

12780.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  dangerous  unless  it  is  done  by  a  responsible 

man  r 

Yes  ;  and  unless  a  mm  thoroughly  knows  his  worlc  there  is  a  great  danger  to 
the  men  underneath  (^f  the  sets  being  overturned  by  colliding  up  against  the  side 
of  the  hatchway. 

12781.  What  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  work  r 
The  hold  work. 

12782.  And  do  the  same  men  work  in  the  hold  tlio  whole  time,  or  are  they 
transferred  for  a  time  to  some  lighter  work  ? 

No ;  the  same  men  are  picked  out  for  that  particular  work. 

1  2783  Was  that  always  the  case  ? 
Yes,  that  was  always  the  case. 

12784.  And  what  woidd  be  the  lightest  work  in  unloading  a  ship  ' 
The  trucking  would  be  the  lightest  work. 

12785.  And  that  is  now  done  in  some  cases  by  boys,  you  say  ? 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  at  the  Tilbury  Docks  by  boys. 

12786.  When  you  say  that  the  men  used  to  have  a  spell,  what  used  to  he  the 
time  allowed  to  them  ? 

Tiiere  used  to  be  one  or  two  minutes  in  between  the  sets  going  up.  Before 
they  had  the  improved  machinery,  with  the  larger  number  of  men  in  the  gang, 
they  could  get  their  set  ail  ready  for  the  hook  in  a  less  time  than  they  can  do 
now,  because  of  the  longer  time  taken  than  by  the  machinery  to  take  it  from 
them. 

12787.  Tlie  present  condition  of  things  in  that  respect  is  unavoidable  with 
the  use  of  machinery  ? 

Yes. 

12788.  But  you  think  that  the  men  ought  to  be  given  a  spell  in  some  way  or 
other  ? 

Yes  ;  because  it  is  verv  laborious  work. 

12789.  How  many  hours  continuously  would  the  men  be  working  in  the 
hold  ? 

The)'  have  been  known,  when  a  glut  of  shipping  has  come  in,  to  work  all  day 
and  all  night. 

1 279U.  Merely  stopping  for  meals  ? 
Yes. 

12791.  Lord  Thring.~\  The  same  men? 

The  sai!)e  men  ;  and  with  great  danger  to  their  health  on  account  ol  their 
not  having  regular  food.  There  may  be  a  period  of  about  three  weeks'  slack- 
ness, after  which  these  vessels  come  in,  and  they  must  be  discharged,  especially 
the  mail  boats. 

12792.  I  suppose  a  mail  boat  is  paid  higher  ? 
No. 

12793.  That  has  to  be  done  much  quicker  ? 
Yes. 

12794.  And  the  work  is  therefore  harder? 
Yes. 

(50.)  R  2  1 2795.  But 
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1279,5.  But  it  is  done  at  the  same  rate  of  pay? 
Yes. 

12796.  Lord  Cliiiton.^^  But  more  men  are  employed  in  the  case  of  a  mail 
boat,  are  there  not  ? 

Very  few  Diore.  An  average  vessel  is  about  5,000  tons,  such  as  we  named 
just  nuw,  would  have  from  40  to  52  men  employed  vvhen  she  is  in  full  working- 
order. 

12797.  And  the  mail  boat  ? 

The  mail  \\ould  have  about  60  men. 

12798.  Cha/rnian.]  An  average  of  60  ? 
Yes,  an  average  of  60. 

12799.  And  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  length  of  time  the  two  si)ips 
would  take  discharijing? 

One  vessel  would  take  about  four  days  on  the  average,  and  the  other  would 
take  only  two  days. 

12800.  Do  you  mean  that  with  10  additional  men  they  would  get  the  work 
done  in  half  the  time  ? 

Yes,  they  would^b.;  forced  to. 

12801.  How  many  hours  do  you  suppose  they  would  work  ? 
They  would  work,  perhaps,  32  hours. 

12802.  I  mean  liow  many  ho^rs  in  the  day  r 

If  one  ot  the  mail  boats  was  required  to  be  discharged,  if  they  started  at 
'.^ight  o'clock,  in  all  probability  they  would  keep  on  until  about  six  the  next 
morning. 

1 2803.  Not  the  same  men  ? 
Yes,  the  same  men. 

12804.  From  eight  <>'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  ? 
Yes. 

I  2805.  Do  they  not  have  "  shifts  "  ? 

No,  they  do  not  have  any  shifts.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  lighter  work 
is  given  out  to  boys,  to  old  men,  to  tlie  favourites,  and  to  those  who  are  not  very 
strong  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  very  hard  work,  there  are  only  particular  men 
who  can  do  it;  it  requires  a  little  more  skill  and  a  little  more  strength,  and  so 
there  are  very  few  of  these  particular  men  who  can  do  this  heavier  work  ;  and 
thev  have  not  the  means  of  getting  a  spell  with  them  now  as  they  used  to  have. 

!  2Su6.  By  hard  work  vou  would  mean,  for  instance,  working  in  the  hold  r 
Yes. 

12807.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  these 
mail  ships,  discharging  in  a  great  hurry,  the  same  men  would  work  in  the  hold 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  o'clock  the  following  inornin<i;  ? 

Yes. 

12808.  Twenty-two  consecutive  hours? 
Yes  ;  22  consecutive  hours, 

1  2809   With  no  rest  at  all : 
Only  for  their  meals. 

1  ?8io.  Lord  Thriru].']  What  time  do  they  get  for  their  meals  ? 

They  get  about  half- an  hour  on  the  average  for  their  dinner;  about  20 
minutes  for  their  tea  ;  another  20' minutes  about  nine  o'clock;  and  another  20 
minutes  about  12. 

12811.  Chairman.']  Do  the  men  object  to  that  r 

Well ;  they  are  so  pushed  that  they  are  glad  almost  to  do  anyt'ung,  aiul 
they  consider  themselves  particularly  fortunate  if  they  are  able  to  get  a  long 
spell  of  work  right  off  like  that. 

1 2812.  A  man 
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128 1-2.  A  man,  of  course,  would  earn  a  great  deal  of  money  in  that  sort 

of  work?  . 

At  the  'l  illmry  Docks  a  man  would  be  paid  his  4d.  per  hour  up  till  six 
o'clock,  and  then  5  d.  an  hour  afterwards. 

12813.  And  then  lie  would  get  this  plus  money  ? 
Yes. 

12814.  And  the  plus  would  be  larger  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? 
It  is  nut  very  large. 

12815.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is,  whether  in  your  opinion  the  men 
look  upon  this  as  an  advantage  or  a  hardship  / 

They  are  so  put  to  it,  as  I  said  just  now,  that  when  they  get  a  chance 
of  a  lot  of  work  they  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

12816.  What  do  you  call  an  average  day's  work? 

The  average  throughout  the  year  for  an  ordinary  docker  is  about  three 
hours  a  day^  The  same  man  who  works  the  22  hours  right  off  may  not 
have  another  chance  of  work  Ibr  another  week  or  a  fortnight, 

12817.  And  I  think  you  told  us  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  he  could 
earn  througiiout  the  vear  was  about  7     a  week? 

Yes. 

12818.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  a  fair  day's  work  ;  eight  hours,  10  hours, 
or  what  ? 

Eight  hours  would  be  a  fair  day's  woik ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  men  are 
employed  at  such  uncertain  intervals  they  have  to  keep  on  the  spot  ;  because 
if  They  go  away  ihc^re  is  a  chance  of  their  losing  two  or  three  hours'  work, 
and  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  man  who  only  gets  about  four  hours'  work 
in  the  week,  having  waited  every  day  and  every  hour  for  the  chance  right 
up  to  that. 

12819.  Do  you  think  that  anything  to  regulate  the  hours  for  which  men 
should  woi  k  is  advisable,  in  order  to  prevent  these  long  hours  ? 

What  the  men  desire  is,  that  there  should  be  certain  "calls-on,"  as  we  terra 
it,  at  stated  intervals  ;  that  the  dock  people  or  the  contractor  should  come 
and  'jmuloy  the  man  at  least  only  twice  a  day. 

12820.  Should  take  them  on  only  twice  a  day  ? 

Yes ;  that  there  should  be  no  less  than  four  hours'  w^ork  each  day  given  to  a 
man. 

12821.  That  the  day  should  be  divided  into  two  calls  of  four  hours'  each; 
do  you  mean  r 

Yes,  INovv,  under  the  present  system,  a  man  does  not  know  any  minute  but 
what  they  are  coming  out  for  him.  If  there  were  stated  calls  it  would  give  that 
man  a  chance  to  go  somewhere  else  and  look  for  work,  because  he  would  know 
when  to  come  back  again;  but  there  are  many  men  who  might  get  work  at 
other  ])laces  who  are  alm(;st  afraid  to  do  so,  and  they  take  their  chances  of  an 
odd  hour's  work ;  and  so,  of  course,  that  benefits  the  dock  company,  because 
they  will  not  employ  the  labour  until  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  they 
should  employ  it ;  and  the  men  are  paid  off  directly  their  services  can  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

12822.  And  you  think  to  avoid  that  that  men  ought  to  be  taken  on  to  two 
certain  hours  of  the  day  ;  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  I  suppose? 

The  case  of  the  men  is  this  :  they  are  paid  for  this  uncertain  work  lower  than 
the  ordinary  rate  of  a  man  who  has  constant  work ;  and  their  view  is  this,  that 
as  there  is  no  period  of  idleness,  and  they  have  to  work  every  minute,  and,  in 
fact,  beyond  the  time  that  they  are  [;aid  for,  either  their  pay  should  either  be 
raised,  or  the  contract  should  be  given  to  them  ;  that  the  calls  should  be  at 
stated  intervals,  and  that  there  should  be  four  hours'  work  guaranteed  to 
them. 


\_Continued. 
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1^823.  I  want  to  ;isk  about  that  four  hours'  work  that  should  be  guaranteed 
to  the  men  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  work  is  done,  and  the  s!iip  discharged, 
and  two  hours'  time  remains,  the  men  should  be  paid  without  doing  any- 
thing ? 

It  would  be  so  arranged  by  the  foremen  and  by  the  dock  companies  that 
they  wouiii  not  L  se  anything.  In  the  old  system  the  men  were  employed,  and 
the  foieiiian  used  his  intelligence  so  as  to  estimate  the  number  he  would 
require,  and  the  number  of  hours.  Now  he  does  not  have  anything  at  all  to  do 
with  the  question.  If  there  is  room  enough  in  the  hold  for  all  hands  j)0ssible 
to  work:  and  tliey  can  get  all  the  purchases  on,  !  e  could  go  out  and  ^et  an 
increased  number  ot  hands,  and  he  would  pav  ihem.  But  under  the  old  system 
the  worl<  would  be  more  steady  ;  the  men  could  rely  upon  at  least  a  day's  work. 
Now.  their  point  is  that  they  should  only  have  a  certain  number  of  hours'  work, 
and  that  would  be  easy  to  carry  out  if  the  contractor,  or  the  official  uf  the  dock, 
was  to  estimate  the  number  of  hands  he  would  require. 

12824.  Do  you  mean  that  you  tliink  there  ought  to  l)e  a  law  to  prevent  men 
being  hired  for  a  less  period  than  four  hours  ? 
Yes  ;  that  is  what  the  men  want. 

!  2825.  And  that  they  could  be  taken  on,  and  ought  to  be  taken  on  at  a 
certain  hour  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternooii,  and  at  those  hours  only  ? 
Yes. 

12826.  You  told  us,  with  respect  to  the  contract  work,  that  the  reason  \vhy 
the  m'  n  submit  to  these  grievances  that  you  complain  of  is  practically  the  great 
competition  to  get  work  r 

Yes. 

I  -8  .^7.  I  suppose  the  competition  gets  severe  in  those  ways  which  you  have 
been  lalking  of  ? 

Yes,  it  is  severe  all  round  ;  and  the  average  dock  labourer  is  reckoned  so 
cheaj)  that  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor,  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company, 
said  i;  at  he  could  get  as  many  as  he  requirerl  for  2  d.  an  hour. 

12828.  And  in  this  case  al?o  do  you  attribute  that  competition  to  the  fact 
that  the  dock  labourers'  trade  is  swelled  by  men  out  of  employment ;  tailors, 
bootmakers,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes.    In  the  winter  when  a  large  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  building 
trade  are  turned  off,  and  men  in  the  tailoring  trade,  and  the  bootmaking,  and 
the  ct-steruiongering  ;  we  get  them  from  all  these  various  sources.    We  find 
that,  as  years  go  on,  they  are  increasing  from  the  trades,  as  the  Jews,  or  at  least 
the  foreigners,  get  to  monopolise  them.    We  find  that  a  large  number  of"  men 
who  used  to  live  in  Whitechapel,  in  St.  George's,  instead  of  being  able  to  get 
their  living  without  coming  to  the  docks,  are  pushed  to  it  by  the  foreigners  who 
are  taking  up  their  trades,  as  ihey  are  able  to  live  cheaper  than  they  can  ;  so 
they  are  hound  to  come  to  us  as  it  offers  an  odd  job  to  them.    Then  there  i«  a 
plan  V  orked  upon  bv  the  contractors  to  encourage  as  many  men  as  possible 
coming  to  the  docks  from  outside.    Say  that  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  a  dock 
and  looked  a  strong  man,  the  contractor  would  give  me  work  so  as  to  get  me 
to  come  to  that  particular  dock,  and  after  he  had  drilled  me  into  the  dock  work 
then  someone  else  would  come  u[).    On  the  contractors'  part,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  docks  as  well,  it  is  the  plan  to  encourage  outside  labour. 

12829.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  someone  else  coming  uo  "? 

Someone  else,  that  is  a  stranger  to  the  dock.  Say  that  I  have  come  from  the 
booimaking  ;  when  that  has  turned  sla<  k,  and  I  find  that  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  my  getting  any  v.-erk  in  that  trade  for  two  or  three  months,  I  look 
!Ound  for  the  best  means  of  obtaining  work;  and  the  man  who  would  come 
from  the  tailoring  trade  would  do  the  very  same  thing  as  I  liad  done ;  and  after 
this  contractor  had  drilled  me  into  this  particular  kind  of  dock  work,  then  the 
next  Iresh  comer  \\ould  have  a  chance  to  get  on. 

12830.  \^hy;  do  you  mean  because  he  would  come  cheaper  than  you 
would  ? 

No; 
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iNo  ;  hut  becaii-e  of  this.  If  tiiere  are  a  large  number  of  iiieu  waiting  foi 
work,  ami  ti:e  chances  are  very  small  for  each  man,  tnen,  if  a  man  happenis  to 
l)e  fortunate  enouoh  to  obtaii)  work,  he  wiil  work  lii.s  hardest  ^o  a-  t.)  keep  in 
favours.  As  his  services  are  required,  or  as  tiie  nuniber  are  fewer  that  require 
labour,  so  the  man  geis  independent  ;  but  if  there  are  120  men  waiiing  for  the 
chances  of  10  men's  work,  that  man  knows  that  unless  he  w  orks  as  hard  as  he 
possibl\  can  there     very  little  ch  mce  of  his  getting  work  the  ne\t  time. 

12831.  If  1  understand  you,  yuu  think  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  con- 
tractor to  keep  on  taking  new  hands  and  giving  them  little  work  in  order  to 
have  great  competition  ? 

Yes. 

12832.  Do  you  know  where  the  majority  of  the  dock  labourers  live,  in  what 
parishes  r 

They  do  not  live  in  the  best  parts;  cither  in  Poplar,  St.  Georges,  White- 
chapel,  Bromley,  Limehouse,  or  Canning  Town.  The  majority  of  the  dock 
laboui  ers  are  force  I  to  live  in  either  one  or  two  rooms.  1  should  say  that  about 
70  per  cent,  of  them  are  married  men  ;  the  others  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
what  we  call  "doss-houses;"  they  pay  there  for  a  bed  at  the  rate  of  twopence 
or  threepence  a  night.  But  the  reason  of  their  being  able  to  live  at  all  is  that 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  communism  among  them,  for  they  help  each  other  ; 
and  it  is  the  jjiai  tice  among  tiiem  to  p  ly  for  each  other's  beds  or dosses  "  when 
the  man  has  not  had  a  turn  of  work.  But  the  majorit\  of  the  labourers  live  in  back 
rooms,  the  more  respectable  living-  in  two  and  three  rooms.  What  we  call  the 
more  respectal)le  would  be  the  "  Royals,"' or  permanent  hands  working  at  tiie 
docks,  but  'he  oidinary  ma'>  who  has  come  down  from  a  trade  or  profession, 
and  is  forced  to  go  to  work  at  the  docks  is  unable  to  pay  more  than  3*.  or 
3  s.  6  d.  a  week  rent,  and  that,  of  course,  has  to  be  contriliut  d  to  b}  his  wife 
and  his  children.  In  most  cases  the  wife  of  a  docker  taking  her  earnings  right 
through  the  year  can  earn  more  than  he  can  himself. 

12833.  What  kind  of  work  does  she  do? 

Washing,  matchmaking,  charing,  all  kinds  of  rough  work. 

12834.  Seventy  |)er  cent-  of  the  men  you  say  are  married  ? 
Yes  ;  about  70  per  cent,  of  them. 

12835.  I  think  I  asked  you  at  the  commencement  a  question  which  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  again,  why  it  is  that  the  men  being  so  very  numeious  as  you 
say  they  are,  you  said  100,000,  tliey  iiave  uoi  combined  more  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  for  thea}selves  the  advantages  you  think  they  ought  to  obtain  ^ 

If  a  man  if  he  is  known  as  a  meniber  of  a  union  among  the  docks  he  is  a 
marked  man,  he  gets  picked  out.  Only  the  other  day  the  manager  over  the 
wood  quay  came  out  and  threatened  the  men  when  they  did  not  want  to  take 
the  sub-contract  on,  that  if  any  of  thrm  helongrd  to  our  union  he  would  dis- 
charge them.  It  happened  in  that  case  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  n  belonged 
to  the  union,  if  instead  of  the  wliole  of  the  men  having  beloni2,'id  to  t  ;e  union 
there  had  been  only  one  or  two,  as  is  the  case  at  Tilbury  under  a  certain  Mr. 
Todd,  there  the  men  v  ho  join  the  union  are  marked  men. 

12836.  I  suppose  in  this  case  you  have  mentioned,  as  all  the  men  (or  nearlv 
all)  belonged  to  th.-  union  they  were  not  discharged  ? 

No  ;  they  weie  not 

19.S37.  But  you  were  going  on,  I  suppose,  10  say,  if  there  had  been  a  few  of 
them  only  belonging  to  the  union  those  few  would  have  been  discharged  ^ 
Yes 

12838.  Then  why  is  it  that  the  men  do  not  join  the  union  in  very  larg.^ 
numbers  ? 

It  is  only  when  the  men  are  throw-n  together  and  work  in  large  gangs  that 
we  are  able  to  get  t'.iem.  Under  the  present  system  of  contract  and  piece- 
work, it  is  split  up.  In  the  wood  quay  there  are  a  large  number  of  men 
working  together  ;  so  that  the  principles  of  unionism  would  spread  much  faster, 
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and  find  a  more  fertile  soil  than  among  tiie  men  employed  by  the  contractors. 
I  have  been  speaking  to  men  down  at  the  dock  gates,  and  those  men  have  been 
marked,  and.  refused  work,  as  being  members  of  the  union.    Theii,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  ov\ing  to  the  indifference  of  the  skilled  organisa- 
tions throughout  the  land  to  our  wants.     We  have  been  in  existence  now 
18  months ;  during  that  time  there  have  been  500  meetings  held ;  but  there 
has  not  been  a  representative  from  the  Trades  Council  that  has  ever  come  and 
helped  us.    George  Shipton  has  been  written  to  many  times,  but  has  never  been 
any  help  to  us.    The  great  difficidty  in  the  way,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  tU^.re 
being  a  kind  of  paralysis  among  the  men,  is  that  that  they  feel  the  other  trades 
would  not  help  them,  if  they  were  to  oi  ganise  ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  charity  that  is  given  to  them  is  given  more  in  soup  tickets  than  in  anything 
else.    If  the  same  amount  of  money  was  given  to  the  men,  to  get  a  better 
wage,  they  consider  that  they  would  be  better  off,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
demoralised  by  charity.    The  sentiment  among  the  men  goes  against  that 
idea.    The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  given  the  average  of 
unemployed  among  the  dock  labourers  as  55  per  cent. ;  but  I  should  say  it  was 
65  per  cent.  ;  and  that  is  another  means  of  their  being  so  weak.    The  work  is 
so  uncertain  that  a  regular  payment  to  the  union  would  be  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  them. 

1  2839.  In  fact  the  men  are  too  poor,  and  their  work  too  precarious  for  them 
to  be  able  to  contribute  regularly  to  a  society  ? 
Yes. 

12840.  Was  there  any  society  before  this  one  of  which  you  are  secretary: 
Yes,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Kelly. 

12841.  But  15  or  16  years  ago,  the  time  you  speak  of,  was  there  any  organi- 
sation then  ? 

Fifteen  or  16  years  ago  there  was  a  rise  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the 
dockers. 

12842.  I  asked  you  whether  there  was  any  organisation  then  ? 

No :  there  was  no  organisation.  There  was  an  organisation  which  was 
started  ;  but  it  died  before  it  came  to  any  head  at  all ;  and  the  only  result  that 
organisation  has  been  to  take  something  from  the  usual  dock  labourer.  The 
stevedore  is  a  man  who  is  rather  more  sisilful  in  the  work  of  discharging  ;  but 
the  stevedores  are  the  only  organised  body  with  the  exception  of  us. 

12843.  fhe  stevedores'  work  is  loading  the  ship  ? 

Y'es;  stowing.  The  corn  porters  have  a  very  small  union,  and  the  coal 
porters  have  a  very  small  union. 

12844.  Are  what  you  call  stevedores  dock  labourers  r 
]Mo  ;  they  do  not  call  themselves  dock  labourers. 

12845.  They  have  a  society  of  their  own  : 
Yes. 

12846.  These  corn  porters ;  do  not  you  call  them  dock  labourers  ? 

They  are  dock  labourers  ;  but  they  do  not  call  themselves  dock  labourers. 
The  corn  porters  do  a  special  kind  of  work  ;  work  in  the  corn  and  grain  only  ; 
the  average  docker  does  anything :  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  corn,  coal, 
jute,  or  sugar,  or  anything  else. 

12847.  Then  you  think  that  owing  to  these  causes  organisation  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  dock  labourers  to  any  large  extent  ? 

Yes;  it  is  impossible. 

12848.  Therefore  you  cannot  do  away  with  these  evils  which  you  complain 
of,  by  your  own  action  ? 

No.  Whenever  the  men  have  been  united  for  any  particular  branch  of  work 
we  have  always  been  able  to  gain  it ;  we  did,  when  we  first  started,  from  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine's  Dock  ;  tVie  money  in  the  tea  work  was  being 
reduced  in  some  cases  30  per  cent;  our  union  brought  it  back  to  its  old  price; 

and 
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and  now  that  work  is  more  constant  than  the  average  dock  work,  and  the 
n)en  liave  been  realising,  since  that,  4  s.  to  bs.  a  week  wages  more  than 
hitherto. 

12840.  Are  there  any  foreigners  among  the  dock  labourers? 

No,  I  should  say  very  few.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  Norwegians  and 
Scandinavians  among  us,  and,  I  slKmld  say,  there  are  about  two  per  cent,  of 
Jews. 

12850.  Not  more  than  two  per  cent.  ? 
Not  more  than  two  per  cent. 

1285  1 .  But  a  very  large  percentage  of  English  bootmakers,  tailors,  and  so  on, 
who  you  say  have  been  driven  out  of  their  trades  by  foreigners  ? 

Yes ;  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  who  come  into  our  trade.  Tiiere  are 
more  skilled  mechanics  who  come  into  dock  labour  now  than  ever  there  were ; 
and  vve  find  that  a  large  number  of  agricultural  labourers  are  coming  up  to 
town  to  work  at  the  docks. 

12852.  How  do  you  know  that  they  are  agricultural  labourers? 

Ikcause  of  mixing  with  them  ;  they  come  up  from  the  couutr\ ,  and  we  get 
into  conversation  with  them,  and  we  find  that  they  know  about  the  land. 

12853.  What  do  you  call  a  large  number  of  them  ;  how  many  do  you  sup- 
pose ;  what  percentage  ? 

There  are  50  per  cent,  of  the  dock  labourers  that  really  have  either  come 
from  the  laud  themselves,  or  are  the  children  of  the  farm  labourer, 

1285.1..  At  any  rate,   you  think  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  them 
among  the  dock  labourers  ? 
Yes. 

12855.  Is  that  of  late  j'-ears  ? 

They  are  not  coming  up  so  many  of  late  years,  because  a  number  from  the 
various  trades  are  coming  in  ;  and  there  is  not  the  inducement  to  agricultural 
labourers  to  come,  because  the  dock  labourer  earns  less,  and  his  condition  of 
Hfe  is  worse  than  is  that  of  the  farm  labourer. 

12856.  I  should  gather  from  you  that  you  look  upon  deck  labour  quite  as  the 
last  resource  to  which  men  failing  in  other  businesses,  or  driven  out  of  other 
trades  in  any  way,  come  when  there  is  practically  nothing  else  between  them 
and  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes. 

12857.  Therefore  your  trade  is  affected  by  anything  that  affecls  tht  other 
smaller  trades  and  agriculture  } 

The  reason  of  so  many  men  keeping  to  dock  labouritig  is  because  of  its  un- 
certainty. The  man  must  go  out  to  work,  and  he  may  get  that  work  at  any 
hour  oi  the  day;  therefore  if  he  was  to  leave  the  spot,  and  suppos"  that  tiiere 
was  a  chance  of  !iis  beinji  taken  on,  he  might  lose  an  hour  or  two's  work  if  he 
went  to  search  for  some  work  which  was  more  uncertain,  or  winch  to  his  mind 
n  ;is  more  uncertain. 

J  2858.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  former  days  the  dock  labourers 
was  a  regular  trade,  and  men  worked  at  it  all  their  lives,  and  their  children 
alter  them  ? 

Yes. 

12859.  J^u*-  that  is  not  the  case  now,  because  it  is  flooded  with  men  seeking 
work  from  other  various  trades,  and  from  the  country  } 

Yes.  I  should  like  to  bi  ing  out  another  point,  and  that  is  that,  with  icgard 
to  the  labourer  hired  from  the  company  by  the  shipper  or  the  merch  mt,  the 
dock  company  charged  8  ^/.  an  hour  far  him  before  six  o'clock,  and  \0  d.  an 
hour  after  ;  in  the  one  case  they  give  that  man  4  d.  an  hour,  in  the  next  case 
they  give  him  5  d.  an  hour. 
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12860.  Let  me  understand  exactly  wliat  you  mean.  You  speak  of  a  case 
where  labourers  are  hired  out  from  the  Dock  Company  ? 

Yes. 

12861.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Dock  Company  supplied  the  shipijers  with 
men  ? 

^  es,  they  supply  the  shippers  with  men.  The  captain  of  a  vessel,  if  he  wants 
labour,  has  to  apply  foi'  labour  tl 'rough  the  clock  officials,  and  pay  at  the  rate  of 
eightpence  an  hour  ;  and  in  some  case?  only  fourpence  is  given  to  the  labourer 
wh'j  does  that  work. 

1  .>8('2.  Does  that  profit  go  to  the  Dock  Company  r 
Yes. 

l2^63.  What  kind  of  work  is  done  in  that  way  ? 
The  ordinary  ship  work. 

12864.  The  ordinary  loading  of  ship?,  do  you  mean? 
Yes. 

12865.  But  is  this  a  different  method  of  unloading  from  that  which  yon  have 
discnssetl  already  ? 

If  the  capiain  of  avessel  wants  a  labourer  to  come  and  do  some  rnugh  work  foi' 
him,  with  the  cargo  upon  his  vesseh  the  dock  companies  charge  him  eightpence 
an  hour  for  every  man  l  e  engages.  If  he  wants  tally  clerk  they  charge  liim 
at  tiic  rate  of  8*.  Qd.  a  d^i}^,  and  give  thai  tally  clerk  fourpence  an  houi  in  one 
case  and  fivepence  in  the  other. 

12866.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  captain  of  tlie 
ship  wanting  some  rough  work  doner 

in  some  cases  the  vessel  is  given  to  the  commandei'  of  the  ship  to  unload  or 
load,  K  he  rhakes  a  special  agreement  with  the  dock  company  to  load  her, 
then  I  very  hand  that  he  employs  n.ust  be  employed  through  tiie  Dock  Com- 
pany, and  the  Dock  Company  charge  him  at  the  rate  of  eightpence  an  hour. 

12867.  If  I  understand  you  the  captain,  as  it  were,  coniracts  to  unload  his 
own  ship  r 

Yes,  or  the  ^hipbroker  contracts  for  the  captain,  and  the  captain  represents 
the  shipbroker 

12868.  And  the  captain  goes  to  the  Dock  Company  to  get  the  labour  for 
him  r 

Yes. 

12^'69.  And  they  charge  him  one  price,  and  pay  the  men  only  a  lower  price, 
and  the  entiie  profit  of  that  goes  to  tne  company  ? 
Yes,  the  entire  profit  goes  to  the  company. 

12870.  I  understand  yon  that  the  captain  of  the  ship,  or  broker,  wdl  pay 
the  Dock  Company  eigii'tpence,  and  the  Dock  Compuny  only  pay  the  labourer 
fourpence  '. 

Yes,  in  some  cases ;  fivepence  iu  the  others. 

12871.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  W  ho  pays  the  man  actually  in  th;it  case  ? 
Tiie  docks  pay. 

12872.  One  ol  their  clerks  you  mean  pays  the  men? 
Yes 

12873.  Chairman.']  Where  does  t!ie  captain  make  his  profit  out  of  the  un- 
loading of  the  ship  in  that  case? 

He  does  not  make  any  profit  himself  at  all ;  he  makes  it  for  the  shipbroker 
or  the  shipowner,  or  the  merchant. 

12874.  Lord  Clinton.]  How  do  you  know  vvhat  you  have  told  us  now;  is  it 
simply  that  you  have  b.en  told  so  : 

My  oun  mate  is  the  skipper  of  a  vessel  now,  and  he  has  had  to  go  through 
the  same  thing. 

1287.5.  Chairman.] 
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12875.  Chairman.^  I  do  not  understand  what  object  it  is  to  the  captain  to 
do  t'liv/ 

'  There  are  some  men  who  like  to  do  their  own  work;  they  think  they  can  do 
it  cheaper ;  in  fact,  that  is  wliat  shipowners  would  like  ;  they  would  lik^^  all 
docks  to  be  free,  and  for  them  to  work  their  own  (•ar<;;oes ;  but  under  the  ruling 
of  the  docks  they  are  not  allowed  to  engage  labour  under  a  certain  price,  and 
they  must  pay  for  it. 

12876.  You  were  asked  how  you  knew  this,  and  you  spoke  of  a  mate  of 
yours  ? 

A  mate  of  mine  is  the  skipper  of  a  vessel,  and  has  had  to  do  this  thing  him- 
self; and,  confirming  tliis,  there  is  an  article  in  ''Fair  Play"  of  the  25th  of 
October  v\hich  says,  ''Labourers  can  be  hired  of  the  company  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  ship  at  a  charge  per  man  of  8  d. 
per  hour,  between  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m  ,  and  durin^i  other  hours  of  10  per 
hour."  I  can  ccmfirni  that.  And  tliere  is  another  point  which  I  should  like  to 
bring  before  your  Lordships,  and  that  is  this,  that,  notwithstanding  with  the 
improved  machinery,  and  improved  facilities  of  unloading  and  loading,  the 
charges  are  very  little  lower  now  than  what  they  were  in  1869. 

12877.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  charges  "  ? 

The  charges  to  the  shipowner  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1869. 
12S78.  Although  the  work  is  done  much  cheaper? 

The  work  is  done  much  cheaper  by  improved  machinery.  As  I  said,  the  fair 
comfjarison  would  be  that  a  vessel  now  of  5,000  tons  would  be  dischargeil  with 
less  hands  and  in  less  hours  than  a  vessel  of  500  tons  could  20  years  ago,  that 
is  to  say  in  1869. 

■    12879.  Thai  is  a  question  entirely  bei:weeu  the  dock  companies  and  the 
shippers  ?  ' 
Yes. 

12880.  That  does  not  affect  you? 

Only  tiie  question  might  arise  that  the  dock  companies  are  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  their  men  an  increased  rate. 

12881.  And  you  say  that  they  are? 

What  we  want  to  shew  is  that  it  is  not  the  wages  paid  out  that  are  the  cause 
of  the  low  dividend,  but  there  are  other  causes. 

I  2882.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would  like  to  bring  out  ? 
Here  is  a  letter  that  I  have  from  the  shipowner  commenting  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  dock  con)pany  with  regard  to  the  men  who  are  on  strike  at  Tilbury. 

1  28X3.  We  cannot  take  the  letier  ? 

It  would  only  confirm  what  1  have  stated. 

12884.  We  cannot  take  it  in  evidence  at  all;  we  could  take  the  eviderice  of 
the  shipowner  himself,  but  we  cannot  take  his  letter.  Is  there  any  other  point 
you  would  like  to  bring  out  r 

Those  are  the  chief  points  that  I  have  to  bring  before  you.  And  now  in  case 
there  should  be  any  dispute,  I  have  a  certain  list  drawn  up  here  of  the  time 
taken  by  certain  vessels  to  be  discharged. 

1288^.  What  do  you  want  to  prove  by  that? 

I  want  to  prove  that  a  certain  vessel  of  u  certain  name  is  discharged  in  a 
given  time. 

12886.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it? 

{It  is  handed  in.) 

12887.  What  do  you  want  to  prove  ;  in  proof  of  what  statement  that  you 
have  made  do  you  produce  this  r 
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That  a  vessel  of  5,000  tons  could  be  discharged  within  a  certain  given  time. 
Theie  are  the  narats  cf  vessels  there  ;  and  the  "  Hawardeii  Castle  "  is  'a  niail 
boat,  nnd  a  heavy  boat,  and  that  was  discharged  in  the  number  of  hours  stated 
upon  that  papt  r. 

12SS8.  "  Discharged  over  2,000  tons  in  14  hours,  and  48  men"? 
Yes. 

rjSSg.  Have  you  got  any  more  of  these  ? 

This  is  the  statement  that  we  liave  referred  to  the  whole  way  through.  The 
wharvcb  and  warehouses  that  do  the  bonded  tea  work  are  workinu  under  a 
supposed  system  of  ccmtract.  There  is  a  certain  proprietor,  for  instance,  wlio 
lias  a  large  tea  house  ;  he  employs  men,  and  he  has  three  foremen  over  them ; 
these  foreu)en  have  extra  pay  given  tliem  from  the  amount  of  money  earned  by 
tlie  men  them&elves ;  and  then  the  same  man,  who  employs  them,  takes  from 
them  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  their  earnings. 

12890.  Employs  them  to  do  what,  do  you  mean  ? 
To  weigh,  pile,  and  deliver  the  tea. 

12S91.  You  say  that  in  a  case  of  discharging  and  Avarehousing  1  ho  tea,  a 
certain  firm  employs  foremen  who  conduct  the  operations  for  them,  and  engage 
the  labour,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes. 

1  2892.  And  you  said  that  that  firm  takes  5  per  cent.  ? 

The  head  of  that  firm  takes  5  per  cent,  from  the  men  themselves  upon  the 
total  of  their  earnings,  and  deducts  from  their  earning-;  the  extra  amount  that 
he  gives  to  his  foremen  for  their  si-perior  skill. 

J  2893.  That  is  say,  he  takes  5  per  cent,  off  the  wages  he  agrees  to  pay  the 
men  ? 
Yes. 

12804.  He  agreed  to  pa^■  them  a  certain  sum  per  hour,  and  takes  5  per  cent, 
off? 

'J  he  work  is  given  out  to  them  piece-work. 

12805.  much  the  piece  ;  but  he  takes  5  per  cent,  off? 
Yes." 

12896.  Do  not  they  know  that  he  will  do  that  when  they  engage  to  do  the 
work  ? 

They  do  know  that ;  but  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  even  t!  e  amount 
of  money  that  is  earned. 

12897.  But  do  liot  the  men  know  when  they  undertake  to  do  the  work  tl;at 
they  will  have  5  per  cent,  taken  off ;  is  not  that  jjart  of  the  bargain  ? 

Yes,  that  is  part  of  the  bargain ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  men 
ha\  e  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  money  has  been  earned,  and  what 
amount  of  work  has  been  done. 

12898.  You  mean  that  they  do  not  object  to  the  per  cent,  being  taken  off? 
They  do  object  to  it  very  much. 

1  2899.  Then  why  do  tiiey  agree  to  such  a  bargain  ? 

Simply  because  they  are  forced  to  get  work  somewhere,  and  this  gentleman 
improves  upon  the  occasion  by  making  them  work  upon  hi-  conditions. 

12900.  if  this  arrangement  was  not  niade  of  taking  5  per  cent,  ofi,  the  only- 
result  would  be,  would  it  n<  t,  that  the  men  would  get  5  per  cent,  less  wage, 
and  in  that  case  it  uould  not  make  any  difference  to  them  ? 

The  grievance  to  the  men  is  this:  that  they  aie  not  atked,  and  they  were 
net  called  into  consultation  about  the  reduction  or  the  5  per  cent,  that  would 
be  taken  off  their  labour.  This  certain  employer  of  labour  decs  not  pay  the 
same  amount  for  piece-work  as  other  firms  do. 

12901.  Are  you  speaking  of  one  particular  case  ? 
Of  one  particular  case. 

12902.  I  think 
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1 290-2.  I  think  we  cannot  go  into  that;  it  Avould  not  have  an  effect  on  the 
trade  generally  ? 

It  would  haA^e  an  effect  on  the  vvhole  of  the  tea  trade,  and  that  is  a  special 
part  of  dock  work,  because  his  example  has  been  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
warehouses. 

i2i]03.  You  mean  that  it  has  since  become  general  in  the  warehouse  trade  r 
Yes. 

12904.  Would  you  say  what  custom  in  the  wholesale  trade  is  becoming 
g^nerai  which  the  men  object  to  ? 

The  men  object  to  this  condition,  as  they  !iave  no  means,  anymore  than  the 
ordinary  dock  lal)our(  rs,  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of  money  is  earned. 
They  wouid  like  that  the  money  should  be  signed  for  which  has  been  earned, 
and  that  the  men  should  know  the  amount ;  in  that  case  the  men  have  no 
agreement ;  they  do  not  know  whether  there  is  not  at  any  rate  a  possibility ^of 
their  being  cheated  out  of  their  money. 

!  2905.  But  I  do  not  understand  why  r 

Because  they  have  not  a  voice  in  the  matter  at  all. 

12906.  But  I  do  not  see  how  this  arranuement  that  you  spoke  of  produces 
these  effects.  You  said,  as  I  understood  you,  that  a  custom  was  growing  up 
whi  reby  a  ffrm  euiploys  a  certain  number  of  foremen,  four  or  five  foremen. 
Perhaps  you  would  begin  again  ami  explain  to  us  from  the  first  what  it  is  that 
you  complain  of  in  the  tea  trade? 

There  are  hardly  two  warehouses  which  have  the  same  system  of  contract  or 
piece-work  ;  hut  in  neither  case  have  the  men  any  means  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  money  a  man  has  earned.  What  the  men  require  is  this  :  that 
although  they  are  given  a  contract,  there  is  no  written  agreement,  but  it  is 
genendly  understood  that  the  employer  can  do  as  he  hkes.  What  the  men 
want  is  that  they  should  knovv  what  amount  of  money  is  earned  ;  that  two  men 
representing  them  should  be  able  to  ascertain  it,  and  that  they  should  feel  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  amount  that  they  earned  under  the  contract 
was  fair  and  honest- 

i  2907.  I  quite  understand  that ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  done  ;  how 
do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  done  ? 

It  could  be  done  by  the  means  I  have  suggested;  if  the  contract  is  fair  and 
open,  that  the  men  should  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  work 
they  do.  In  the  tea  trade  the  work  is  done  in  gangs  ;  one  man  may  be  able  to 
know  how  much  work  he  does,  but  then  when  there  are  40  or  50  men  employed 
in  a  ,i:ang,  or  only  20,  they  have  not  the  means,  because  there  is  no  time  for 
them  to  j)ut  their  heads  together  and  reckon  up  what  amount  of  money  has 
been  earned ;  they  have  got  to  trust  entirely  to  the  foremen,  and  to  the  com- 
pany who  employ  them.  What  the  men  require  in  this  instance  is  that  tiie 
piece-\Nork  should  be  given  to  them  direct,  or  that  the  contract  should  he  given 
to  them  direct ;  and  that  they  should  understand  what  amount  of  money  is 
earned.  In  none  of  the  tea  warehouses  do  the  men  know  what  amount  of 
money  they  can  earn,  as  they  work  in  gangs. 

129118.  That  is  very  niuch  what  you  told  us  some  time  ago  wlien  you  spoke 
ar,out  the  way  in  which  the  tea  trade  is  done  ;  but  I  do  not  understand  what 
that  has  to  do  with  the  system  you  were  speaking  of  just  now,  where  5  per  cent, 
was  taken  off' the  men"s  wages ;  you  told  us  just  now,  that  that  was  the  system 
which  was  adopted  by  one  firm,  and  which  is  spreading  throughout  that  branch 
of  the  trade  ? 

Yes. 

12909.  I  want  to  understand  what  you  have  got  to  say  about  it? 

The  men,  although  they  are  given  the  piece-work,  are  not  able  to  earn  more 
than  time  money. 

12910.  Why  not  ? 

Because  of  the  hard  conditions  that  they  have  got  to  labour  under.  If  they 
were  given  the  fivepence  an  hour  and  told  that  'there  was  no  piece-work,  they 
would  get  just  as  much. 
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You  mean  tlint  they  get  none  of  the  plus  that  you  spoke  of? 
Yes;  what  the  men  lequire  in  this  instance  is  that  there  should  be  an  agree- 
ment; but  working  in  gangs  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  understand  their 
conditions,  aijd  to  know  how  much  money  is  earned. 

12912.  Is  there  any  other  point  )ou  want  to  tell  ns  of? 

]\o,  that  is  all  I  h;ive  got  lo  speak  about  ;  only  the  conditions  of  piece-wor 
and  contract  are  identical  right  throughout  the  wharves  and  docks. 

12913.  Fai  l  of  Aberdeen.']  Yo  :  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  your  evidence 
that  where  the  contract  S3Siem  prevails,  the  dock  companies  require  a  fixed  rate 
to  be  paid  to  the  men  per  hour  r 

One  dock  company. 

12914.  How  do  they  ensure  the  payment  of  that  rate,  as  it  is  done  by  the 
contractor,  and  not  by  the  company  ? 

y  have  no  means  01  ensuring  ;  only  they  must  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the 
contraciors. 

12915.  Is  that  carried  out : 

In  most  ca^es  it  is  carried  out  on  account  of  fear. 

12916.  You  meniioned  that  the  men  congregate  in  the  sheds  which  are  pro- 
vided and  wait  for  liie  chance  of  work;  when  there  is  some  work  to  be  done, 
how  are  ihe  men  selected;  by  the  fore  men  or  superintendents? 

The  foreman  or  the  t  omractor  comes  out  to  the  gate  at  n  particular  part 
where  thi  y  are  waiting.  In  one  case  the  man  is  called  by  name ;  in  other  cases 
the  ci  ntractor  has  a  ticket  that  he  gives  the  man  whom  he  chooses. 

12917.  Do  the  men  crowd  round  clamouring  for  the  work? 

Well  they  do  clamour;  and  utiless  a  man  is  very  strong,  especially  at  the 
back  gate  of  the  London  Dock,  there  is  a  great  possibility  of  his  clothes  being 
torn  off  his  back. 

12918.  Js  it  the  case  within  your  knowledge  that  sometimes  the  foreman  will 
I  ndcavour  to  divid'e  the  work  among  the  men,  so  that  as  many  as  possihle  may 
have  a  certain  amount  of  work  during  the  week,  so  as  to  employ  as  many  as 
I'os^ible  ;  or  is  that  not  d^ne  ? 

]No,  that  is  not  done. 

12919.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  a  man  geis  on  an  average  two  days 
work  a  wee  k,  and  manages  to  live  upon  what  he  earns  - 

The  m;n  himself  does  not  live  by  his  own  earnings;  it  is  generally  by  the 
little  indiscriminate  charity  that  is  given  him,  or  by  the  help  of  his  wife.  In 
the  case  of  the  aveiage  dock  labourer,  if  he  was  left  to  get  his  own  living  by 
the  ;  n,ou!it  of  money  that  is  given  him,  or  to  live  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  he  earns,  it  would  be  a  moral  impossibility  for  him  to  do  so. 

1 2920.  Then  as  to  the  contractors  whoui  you  mentioned  as  getting  men 
drilled  or  trained  to  work,  and  keeping  as  many  available  as  possihle,  do  you 
regard  that  as  illegitimate.  It  siiows  that  he  understands  his  business,  does 
it  not  ? 

Yes. 

12921.  Do  you  regard  that  as  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  political 
economy  ? 

It  would  be  good  in  that  sense. 

\2iy2-2.  It  points  to  a  difficidty  in  making  the  rules  of  political  economy 
coincide  with  what  is  just  and  desirable  ■ 

What  our  men  war-t  is  this :  They  are  convinced  that  if  the  contract  was 
given  to  tlieni  there  would  be  more  sympathy  and  more  fairness,  and  that 
the  same  work  would  be  6fme  by  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  men. 

i29ii3.  Now-  if  a  man  belongs  to  a  hootmijker's  trade  union,  for  instance, 
and  owing  to  slackness  of  trade  leaves  the  bootmaking,  and  becomes  a  dock 
labourer,  would  he  retain  the  advantage  of  membership  of  his  union  if  he  paid 
his  subscription  '< 

No; 
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No  ;  but  it  is  done  if  a  man  has  the  means.  There  is  a  law  of  the  Union  of  the 
Boo;makers  that  jji  events  a  man  from  remaining  in  the  society  dii  ectly  he  leaves 
tlie  trade.  There  is  a  rule  in  the  Shoemakers'  Society  that  prevents  a  man 
from  being  a  member  still  of  tliat  particular  trade  society,  lie  l)eing  u  dock 
labourer,  or  at  any  other  trade.  The  only  thing  that  he  can  retain  is  the  sick 
benefit. 

1  ^924.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  in  one  cas.'  the  m.anager  of  one  of  the 
(juays,  tlie  wood  quay,  said  that  he  woukl  discharge  members  of  the  gang  of 
workmen  if  lie  knew  that  they  belono-  to  your  society? 

Yes. 

12925.  Was  he  under  the  impression  that  they  dia  not  belong  to  it? 
Yes.  ' 

12926.  If  there  had  been  only  two  or  three  who  were  members  of  the 
union,  would  tlie  others  have  told  of  them,  and  would  they  have  been  dis- 
charged r 

Yes  ;  they  would  have  been  pointed  out. 

12927.  You  think  that  if  there  had  been  a  small  minority  there,  they  would 
have  been  discovered  as  union  men  r 

Yes 

12928.  Then  does  he  employ  these  under  the  impression  that  rhey  are  not 
union  men  - 

Yes. 

12929.  As  to  the  soup  tickets  ;  they  are  given  by  whom  r 
By  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  General  Booth,  anil  the  local  clergy. 

I  2930.  But  1  suppose  that  those  persons  u  lio  wish  to  assist  the  dock  labourers 
in  that  way  use  such  means  a'^  they  have  available  ;  it  is  nut  in  their  power 
to  add  to  the  wages  ? 

No. 

i29,;;i.  Perhaps  you  would  ygree  tliat  a  better  system  might  be  foujul  than 
giving  what  miglit  tend  to  demoralize  the  men,  by  making  them  recipients  of 
charily  ? 

Yes. 

12932.  You  i^aid,  I  think,  that  there  was  a  third  less  work  available  among 
the  men  at  present  as  compared  with  16  years  ago  ;  would  that  not  almost  be 
accounted  for  by  tlie  large  increase  in  the  number  of  men,  even  apart  from  tlie 
increa>e  of  machinery  ? 

V\  ell,  no  ;  the  relative  position  is  worse  to-day  for  the  docker  than  it  used  to 
be;  foi  say,  that  16  yeais  ago  there  were  30,000  dwckers,  there  wo-uld  he  a 
chance  of  40,000  out  of  that  number  getting  work  ;  no^v  there  are  over 
100,000,  and  65  per  cent,  of  them,  on  an  averaii,e,  are  constantly  on  the  list  of 
the  unemployed. 

12933.  But  supposing  that  the  improvements  which  you  have  suggested,  and 
which  you  bave  mentioned  that  the  workmen  desire,  were  carried  out,  would 
there  not  again  be  a  tendency  to  lower  the  wages  caused  by  the  immense 
number  uf  applicants  flocking  to  the  docks  ? 

No;  because  the  work  would  be  in  the  hands  of  tlie  men  themselves,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  case  oi  the  stevedores.  Since  the  stevcdoi^es  have  had  more 
concern  in  their  work  the  men  have  got  better  prices  ;  they  are  more  respet  table 
in  appearance  and  moie  useful  altogether  to  the  country  ;  and  our  men  have  an 
impression  that  if  the  same  benehc  was  given  to  them  the  result  would  be 
equally  satisfactory.  Instead  of  the  stevedores  under  the  old  rule,  before  they 
became  a  power,  having  15  or  16  men  in  a  gang,  they  would  only  have  eight 
or  nine.  i\ow  it  is  a  rule  of  the  society  that  a  certain  number  shall  be  employed 
in  a  gang. 

(50.)  s  4  1 2034.  Then 
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12934.  Then  the  stevedore's  work  requires  more  training  than  the  ordinary 
dock  labourer's,  does  it  not  ? 

A  Httle  more  skill ;  but  the  average  docker  can  do  the  stevedore's  work. 

i  -2g35-  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  \ou  mentioned  that  under  the  contract 
system  the  workmen  were  practically  unable  to  recover  anj^  damages  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  with  regard  to  contracts  ? 

That  is  so. 

12936.  Does  that  affect  the  piece-work  as  well? 

No;  if  the  man  goes  to  work  in  the  right  way  there  is  the  pos>ibiliiy  of  hi- 
getting  compensation  under  piece-work. 

12037,  -^iJf^  do  they  generally  get  it.^ 
Yes. 

12938.  You  mentioned  that  you  have  applied  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
docks  to  give  a  contract  out  to  the  men  undtr  co-operative  principles  ;  do  you 
mean  by  that  merely  what  you  have  explained  to  us  as  desired  by  the  men  ? 

Yes. 

12039.  Namely,  that  they  should  know  what  the  price  given  for  the  work 
was? 

Yes ;  and  that  the  men  should  have  the  money  earned  to  divide  up  among 
themselves. 

12940.  Under  whatever  system  they  liked  ? 

Under  whatever  system  they  agreed  upon  with  the  dock  company. 

12941.  Would  you  require  anythiog  like  a  co-operative  socety  tor  that,  or 
would  it  be  only  a  co-operative  way  of  dividing  the  money  earned  by  any  given 
gang? 

That  would  be  all. 

12942.  You  would  not  want  any  society  for  that  ? 

Of  course  we  siiould  want  a  union,  and  want  fixed  rules  to  keep  the  men,  so 
that  they  should  not  give  way. 

12943.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  no  danger  under  that  system  of  your 
co-operative  society  becoming  very  niuch  a  collection  of  men  such  as  those 
whom  you  have  described  here  whom  you  call  "  royals."  I  or  instance,  your 
CO  operative  society,  your  union,  would  be  taking  these  contracts  under  a  co- 
operative system  ? 

Yes. 

r2944.  You  miglu  allow  other  men  to  join  on  any  particular  job,  nnd  refuse 
to  give  ihem  the  advantages  of  the  cont!';ict ;  th.at  you  think  would  not  be  a 
danger  ? 

The  same  system  has  worked  great  satisfaction  among  the  sievedorej-, 

and  there  are  moi  e  men  atnong  them  getting  work  to-day,  and  each  man  has  a 
fairer  pay  than  he  used  to  get.  A  man  that  used  only  10  get  3  5.  4  c?.  now 
gets  Qs.  8  d.  ;  and  he  gets  12  s.  for  a  night's  work,  which  ho  did  not  get  at  that 
time;  and  there  are  less  men  employed  in  the  ranks  of  stevedores  now  than 
they  were  before  they  had  a  society. 

32945.  Do  they  work  under  the  co-operative  system  ? 

Tiiey  pracrically  have  the  power  in  their  hands,  although  it  is  given  out  to 
a  contractor.  Say  I  am  a  stevedore  contractor,  and  I  contract  to  load  a  vessel, 
I  am  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  society;  I  must  be  a  member  of  that  society  ; 
I  am  bound  to  pay  my  men  a  certain  price  per  hour,  to  have  a  certain  numljer 
of  men  in  the  gang,  to  allow  them  certain  intervals  for  food,  and  I  have  got  to 
pay  them  off  at  the  tick  ;  if  I  keep  them  five  minutes  over  the  hour  I  have  to 
pay  them  for  the  hour. 

1 2940.  Lord  Rothschild?^  Did  T  understand  you  to  say  that  the  wages  had 
been  lowered  at  the  docks  ? 
At  Tilbury. 

12947.  And 
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12947.  And  that  at  the  London  and  St  Katharine  they  were  6  d.1 
Fivepence  to  the  company's  men,  and  6  c/.  to  the  contractor's  men. 

1 2948.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  the  Tilbury  Docks  lowered 
the  rate  of  wages  ? 

Yes. 

12949.  That  is  to  say,  tlie  competition  amongst  the  docks  has  lowered  the 
rate  of  wages  amongst  the  men  : 

Yes. 

129.50.  Earl  of  Derbi/.~\  You  told  us  just  now  that  if  the  men  were  dealt 
with  directly,  instead  of  beting  dealt  vvith  through  contractors,  there  would  be 
a  larger  number  of  men  employed  on  the  same  work ;  25  per  cent,  more,  you 
said :  will  you  explain  that ;  how  would  that  cause  a  larger  number  to  be 
employed? 

Tlie  men  in  tlie  stevedores  belong-  to  a  society  ;  that  society,  practically,  rules 
the  v\  01  king  of  its  meml)ers,  and  there  are  laws  that  give  to  every  member  of 
that  society  a  means  of  ventilating  any  grievance.  If  L  am  a  member  of  the 
society,  and  1  have  not  had  my  fair  share  of  work,  and  I  can  prove  that  I  have 
not,  I  can  seek  redress  from  the  society.  The  committee  liave  full  powers  to 
suspend  any  number  of  men  who  they  think  have  been  acting  unfairly.  The 
working  is  ruled  by  the  scjciety  among  the  stevedores  ;  and  we  consider  that 
the  same  influences  would  be  at  work  with  us  to  prevent  our  men  acting 
unfairly. 

J  2951.  What  I  do  not  understand  is  this:  do  you  mean  that  25  percent, 
additional  men  employed  would  only  earn  the  same  wages  as  were  earned 
before,  or  do  you  mean  that  they  will  earn  25  per  cent,  additional  wages  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  stevedores  they  have  earned  50  or  60  per  cent,  more,  and 
we  hope  that  we  shall  have  at  least  the  25  per  cent,  advantage. 

12952.  And  you  think  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be,  by  placing  limitations 
on  the  employers'  choice  of  the  men,  to  raise  the  wages  ? 

Y^es. 

12953.  Chairman.']  1  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  these  stevedores; 
can  you  speak  with  any  authority  about  them  ? 

Yes.  1  ])retty  well  understand  the  work,  becau.^e  I  have  had  to  do  it  myself 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

12954.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  many  there  are  in  the  union  ? 
Yes,  about  5,000  altogether. 

12955.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  of  them  altogether? 
At  least  30,000  of  them  altogether. 

12956.  And  you  told  us  that  the  existence  of  that  union  has  enabled  them  to 
procure  better  terms  for  themselves  ? 

Yes ;  it  has  enabled  them  to  raise  their  wage  from  the  average  of  3     4  d.  up 
to  Cys.  Sd.  ;  and  for  nightwork  they  get  14  s.  if  they  work  all  night. 

1  2957.  The  work  of  the  stevedore  is  more  skilled  work,  is  it  not,  than  a  good 
deal  of  the  work  that  is  done  by  dock  labourers? 

Yes;  a  man  has  to  have  a  better  eye  as  to  what  amount  of  goods  will  go  in 
a  certain  room,  and  how  it  will  be  best  to  fix  them,  so  as  to  make  use  of  the 
room  in  the  hold. 

1 2958.  Then  do  you  suppose  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same  influx  of  men 
from  various  trades  as  the  dock  labourers  are  ? 

Not  to  the  same  extent.    There  are  conditions  which  are  prohibitive  in  a 
sense ;  which  make  those  who  wish  to  join  the  society  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
money  down. 

12959.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  society;  I  am  talking  about  the  busi- 
ness ? 

Yes,  it  is  just  the  same  in  their  case. 

(50.)  T  12960.  What 
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i'2c)6o.  What  I  iiuan  is  this:  you  have  told  us  that  a  great  many  men,  who 
are  thrown  out  of  work  from  one  cause  or  another,  in  ropemaking  and  boot- 
making,  find  so  on,  become  dock  labourers  from  necessity;  what  I  want  to  ask 
you  is,  whether  tlie  trade  of  stevedoring  is  subject  to  the  same  number  of  men 
coming  in  from  outside  trades  ? 

Outside  of  the  socieiy  the  non-society  stevedores  have  the  same  difficulty  to 
meet  with  as  we  have  ;  only  the  society  stevedores  are  in  a  better  position  ; 
they  are  organised,  and  men  who  wish  to  join  their  society  pay  a  certain  price, 
which  is  rather  prohibitive. 

i  -2g6i.  You  mean  that  a  man  who  has  been  working  as  a  bootmaker,  and 
has  been  thrown  out  of  work,  would  be  capable  of  working  as  a  stevedore  ? 

Supposing  he  had  a  friend  or  brother  that,  would  help  him  over  the  difficulty, 
and  he  is  physically  capable  of  doing  it,  there  is  as  much  chance  for  him  to  get 
into  stevedoring  work  as  tlie  average  dock  labourer's  work. 

1  2962.  It  would  not  require  more  skill  or  more  time,  or  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  work  ? 
No. 

129^)3.  Tlien  you  attribute,  in  fact,  the  better  condition  of  the  steve  lores 
entirolv  to  the  existence  o!  their  union  ? 

To  their  union,  and  only  since  that;  because  their  present  conditicn  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  disputed. 

1  29f'4.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Tilbury  Dock  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
rate  of  wages  by  its  competition  with  other  docks? 

It  has  lowered  the  wages  of  its  own  men  that  it  employs,  but  the  competition 
has  not  lowered  the  wages  of  the  men  in  other  docks,  but  it  has  rendered  their 
work  more  uncertain.  The  work  done  in  the  Tilbury  and  Albert  Docks  could 
be  well  accommodated  at  the  other  docks  if  they  were  not  built. 

12965.  At  any  rate  what  I  understand  you  to  state  is  this:  you  do  not  com- 
plain so  much  that  the  prices  paid  by  the  dock  companies  are  bad,  but  you 
complain  that  the  prices  are  intercepted,  in  the  case  of  contract  work, 
by  numerous  contrt.ciois,  and  that  in  the  case  of  piece-woi  k  the  men  are  not  in 
a  position  to  know  what  the  amount  of  work  thej  have  done  is,  or  how  the 
profits  aie  divided  amongst  them  ? 

That  is  the  whole  case. 

12966.  And  that  they  feel  themselves  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  dock  com- 
panv,  or  the  dock  company's  subordinates? 

Yes. 

12967.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Is  it  the  case  that  at  one  of  the  docks  an  advance 
of  pay  has  been  obtained  lor  the  men  of  a  penny  an  hour? 

Where  they  used  to  give  the  men  4  d.  an  hour  and  no  plus,  in  one  particular 
they  have  given  them  plus,  wnich  amounts  in  some  cases  to  an  average  of 
1  d.  an  hour  more;  hut  really  the  rate  of  pay  is  only  4  d.  an  hour  to  them; 
only  these  other  men  in  one  particular  branch  of  work  have  received  plus 
money. 

12968.  Was  that  advance  made  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  your 
society  ? 

Not  in  consequence  of  representations  ;  only  on  account  of  the  dock  com- 
pany fearing  that  the  men  might  combine. 

12069.  I^^^  ^'^.y  otl^er  advances  from  other  companies? 

At  the  wood  quay  of  the  West  India  Dock  the  men  have  been  able  to 
abolish  this  bogus  sub  contractor,  and  they  are  working  under  the  company 
now. 

12970.  Then  as  regards  this  charitable  effort  which  has  been  made,  do  you 
hold  that  no  such  efforts  as  have  been  made  are  to  be  depreciated,  but  that  the 
important  thing  is  to  endtavour  to  increase  the  habits  of  self-reliance  and 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  men  ? 

It  does  the  whole  of  the  men  more  harm  than  good. 

12971.  You 
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1 2971 .  You  mean  the  soup  tickets  ? 
Yes. 

12972.  Still  you  recognise  that  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the  Salvation  Army 
people  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  help  ihe  penple  in  a  practical  manner  r 

Yes,  but  the  majority  of  the  men  would  rather  go  without  it  than  accept  it. 

12973.  Because  they  feel  that  receiving  these  tickets  would  lower  them  t 
Yes. 

12974.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  means  by  which  people  of  that 
disposition  and  piiilanthropic  people  could  excite  an  increased  tendency  to  self- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  men  ? 

If  t'.  ey  would  help  the  nun  to  be  in  union,  as  the  stevedores  are,  the  average 
dock  labourer  would  have  the  same  power  as  the  stevedores  have  at  present ; 
his  mode  of  working  v>  ould  be  regulated  by  his  society,  and  there  would  be 
a  better  chance  of  a  fair  adjustment  of  wages. 

12975.  Y'^ou  think  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  thrift  on  the 
part  of  the  men  as  regards  such  wages  «s  they  do  receive  ? 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  this  way :  if  a  man  has  been  without  food  for  a  day 
or  two  the  chances  are  that  if  he  gets  three  or  four  hours'  work,  or  a  day's 
work,  he  would  not  use  that  money  the  same  as  if  his  pay  was  coming  in 
regular.  Having  gone  without  food  for  some  time,  about  the  first  thing  that 
he  generally  does  is  to  have  a  good  meal ;  and  it  is  known  among  the  dock 
people  that  the  average  docker,  if  he  has  a  good  turn  of  work,  works  better  the 
second  day  that  he  gets  work  than  he  does  the  first,  because  his  first  wages 
allow  him  to  get  food  for  the  second  day's  work. 

12976.  Chairman.^  You  say  that  the  men  have  an  objection  (and  it  is  very 
creditable  to  them)  to  charity,  and  what  they  want,  I  presume,  is  to  have  what 
they  consider  their  rights  in  the  matter;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  in  what 
way  you  think  that  any  external  help  could  be  given  to  them  ;  whether  it  could 
be  given  to  them  hvst  in  assisting  tiiem  to  organise,  or  in  what  way? 

If  the  men  were  to  have  half  the  m(me)'  that  is  given  to  them  in  soup  tickets 
applied  to  make  the  society  for  the  men  stronger,  they  would  have  the  chance 
of  taking  their  own  conti  acts  on,  and  they  would  have  the  chance  of  fighting 
their  question  better.  In  proportion  as  charity  increases,  so  the  self-reliance 
and  independence  of  the  men  decreases. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JAMES  WELSH  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

12977.  Chairman.~\  You  are  a  Dock  Labourer  ? 
Yes. 

12978.  What  kind  of  dock  work  do  you  do  ? 
General  dock  work, 

12979.  Anything  that  comes  along? 
An\tldng  that  comes  along. 

12980.  How  long  have  you  been  working  as  a  dock  labourer? 
Sixteen  or  seventeen  \  ears. 

i'J98i.  In  what  trade  were  you  before  that  ? 
Booi-clcser. 

12982.  And  what  made  you  give  up  that  trade? 
Female  labour  and  machinery. 

12983.  You  found  that  you  could  not  make  a  living  in  that  trade,  and  you 
took  to  dock  labouring  ? 

Yes;  I  was  young  and  strong,  and  thought  I  could  do  better  for  myself. 

(50.)  T2  12984.  Sixteen 
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12984.  Sixteen  years  ago  is  the  period  that  Mr.  Tillett  spoke  of  as  a  time 
when  the  condition  of  dock  labourers  was  much  better  than  it  is  now;  is  that 
your  experience  ? 

Yes.  The  South  Dock  that  I  went  to  work  in  had  almost  a  monopoly  of 
steam  shipping  in  it  at  that  time,  previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Tilbury 
Dock. 

1  2985.  What  (lid  you  earn  in  those  days  ? 

Noihing'  alarming,  but  simply  enough  to  live.  I  tried  to  do  my  best.  It 
was  somethinLi  more  favourable  than  the  work  1  had  hitherto  performed;  the 
work  of  boot-closing  having  died  out.  I  made  a  htrle  better  thing  of  it,  but 
nor,  anything  respectable  as  a  living. 

1  21)86.  Could  you  tell  us  what  would  have  been  your  average  in  those  days  ? 
average  work  was  something  about  12     a  week  the  first  few  years 
when  1  first  went  to  the  dock. 

12987.  That  would  be  all  the  year  round  ? 
All  the  year  round. 

12988.  And  were  you  in  constant  employment  then  ? 

No  ;  I  had  to  take  my  chance  at  the  dock  gates  just  as  I  do  now,  only  then 
my  chances  were  more  frequent. 

12989.  Do  \ou  mean  that  when  you  were  working  as  a  boot-closer  you  could 
not  earn  12  s.  all  the  year  round  ? 

No;  the  work  became  most  uncertain,  and  became  entirely  monopolised  by 
females,  and  I  was  so  constantly  out  of  work,  that  when  I  heard  there  might  be 
the  probability  of  obtaining  work  in  the  docks  I,  Hke  others,  went  there  ;  and 
being  rather  fortunate  at  the  start,  I  suppose  an  infatuation  made  me  continue. 
T  might  have  done  better  had  I  not  sunk  so  low,  1  sunk  so  low  that  it  was 
really  not  possible  to  retrace  my  steps  ;  and  I  su impose  that  is  about  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  experience  of  others  like  myself. 

12990.  What  can  you  earn  now  r 

My  chances  of  work  now  are  very  bad  indeed.  I  can  hardly  give  a  sum  to 
represent  it.  Sometimes  I  am  for  weeks  and  weeks  cut  of  work,  and  that  not 
from  any  deficiency  on  my  part,  but  in  consequence  of  my  having  been  rather 
forward  in  desiring  to  see  a  belter  condition  for  my  class,  those  in  authority 
have  really  made  my  life  unbearable  ;  I  really  cannot  obtain  work  at  all. 

12991.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  made  a  set  against  you  on  account  of 
your  belonging  to  the  union  r 

On  account  of  my  forward  movement  to  try  to  better  the  condition  of  my 
fellows.  It  is  nothing  to  do  with  my  joining  the  union,  because  long  prior  to 
my  joining  the  union  such  a  state  of  things  existed. 

12992.  You  thidk  the  reason  why  you  do  not  get  constant  work  is  not 
because  the  work  is  not  there,  but  because  the  people  in  authority  will  not  give 
it  you  r 

On  both  sides.  There  are  others  like  myself  who  have  not  agitated  amongst 
the  men,  but  have  not  got  work;  but  I,  having  had  16  years  of  work,  and  had 
all  that  experience,  ought  to  be  able  to  get  work  ;  ljut  I  attribute  the  fact  of  ray 
not  heing  able  to  get  work  to  the  reasons  I  have  given. 

12903.  Is  the  competition  to  get  work  now  very  much  more  severe  than  it 
was  16  years  ago  ? 

Much  more  severe. 

12904.  Have  you  many  men  among  the  dock  labourers  who  have  been  in 
your  trade  ? 

^  es  ;  not  only  in  my  trade,  but  in  many  other  trades. 

1^995-  In  your  own  trade  is  what  I  ask  you  ? 
Yes. 

12996.  You  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Tillett,  did  you  not? 
Yes,  a  portion  of  it ;  I  came  rather  late. 

12097.  And 
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12997.  And  what  you  did  hear,  do  you  agree  with  ? 

I  agree  generally  with  what  he  said,  but  I  would  not  bind  myself  to  every 
statement  he  makes,  because  I  have  not  gone  into  the  calculation  of  the  matter 
equally  as  well  as  himself;  but  1  believe  it  is  rather  under  than  over  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter.  I  could  give  my  exi)erience  of  one  particular  job  which 
would  almost  prove  that, 

12998.  Will  you  mention  it  ? 

A  steamship  came  into  the  South  Dock  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  loaded 
with  26,000  bags  of  wheat  avernging  2|  cwt.  each  bag  ;  the  vessel  was  geared  and 
worked  out  in  22  hours,  and  the  gear  triken  down;  including  that  time,  every- 
thing complete  in  22  hours.  Seventy-five  men  were  engaged  at  5  d.  per  hour, 
and  10  cI.  a-day  was  given  as  balance  or  surplus  in  excess  of  the  5  d. 

129QQ.  Tenpence  a-day  of  how  many  hours  ? 
For  22  hours,  averaging  eight  hours  to  the  day. 

13000.  You  mean  10  d.  was  given  for  every  eight  hours? 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  eight  hours  to  the  day;  10  c?.  a  day ; 
22  hours,  including  all  the  time.  Consider  that  it  was  a  vessel  of  that  descrip- 
tion, we  were  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  as  a  vessel  had  previously  been 
discharged  with  less  tonnage  with  a  greater  number  of  men,  therefore  we  woidd 
have  some  treatment  similar  to  that.  The  treatment  of  that  ship  which  was 
called  the  "Adjutant,"  was  5  d.  per  hour,  and  2.?  a-day  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  job.  Therefore  that  itself  was  sufficient  evidence  to  the  men  in  a  uniform 
cargo  that  there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  that  which  they  earned.  It  is  by 
such  instances  as  these  that  we  have  discovered  that  there  was  a  great  necessity 
for  incjuiry. 

13001.  You  mean  to  say  that  judging  by  the  first  ship  the  men  expected  to 
get  more  than  they  did  for  discharging  the  second  ship? 

Yes;  we  were  able  to  compare  the  number  of  men,  the  amount  of  tonnage, 
and  the  time  taken  for  discharging  each  vessel,  and  the  comparison  went  to 
prove  that  we  were  greatly  robbed  in  the  latter  ship ;  consequently  1,  on  that 
occasion,  as  was  usual,  spoke,  for  which  reason  I  was  not  able  to  work  for  nine 
weeks  right  off.  I  had  to  appeal  to  the  superintendent  of  the  dock,  and 
whether  for  policy's  sake  or  not,  1  was  allowed  for  a  few  more  day's  to  con- 
tinue, and  at  once  kicked  out  again.  This  is  the  system  that  has  been  carried 
on  generally  in  the  docks;  men  who  are  rather  intelligent  beyond  the  others, 
men  who  really  see  these  things  thoroughly,  are  made  scapegoats,  and  they 
are,  in  fact,  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intimidate  others  from  taking  a 
similar  course. 

13002.  I  want  to  understand  clearly  what  leads  you  to  believe  that  you  were 
robbed  in  the  second  sh'p ;  did  not  the  men  who  unloaded  her  know  the  terms 
on  which  she  was  to  be  unloaded  ? 

The  terms  generally  are  a  balance  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 
This  vessel  was  in  great  haste,  and  it  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  dock 
company  we  were  made  to  v/ork  so  hard,  and  we  were  led  to  suppose  by  former 
treatment  in  a  similar  case  that  we  were  going  to  be  treated  accordingly  ;  in 
fact  the  superintendent  told  us,  "  Well  men  you  have  done  somet  ling  like  a 
day's  work  to-day  "  ;  that  was  after  having  done  18,000  bags  in  12  hours. 

13003.  Do  I  understand  that  before  this  number  of  men  began  to  work  on 
the  ship  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  be  paid  ;  did  they  not  know 
absolutely  ? 

They  did  not. 

13004.  Is  it  customary  for  them  to  know  how  much  they  are  going  to  be 
paid  ? 

No. 

13005.  They  know  how  much  an  hour? 
Tliey  know  how  much  an  hour. 

(50.)  T  3  13006.  But 
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131)06.  But  not  how  much  they  are  going  to  get  at  the  end? 

They  do  not  kno'.v  what  space  of  time  they  are  required  to  do  the  wok. 
either,  but  they  are  driven  like  slaves  to  do  this  work  in  order  to  convenience 
the  company. 

13007.  Tell  me  how  the  balance  was  supposed  to  be  calculated  ? 

There  is  a  kind  of  a  muximum  and  a  miniinuni  rate  to  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  warehouse-keeper  where  the  ship  is  discliarged  as  far  as  I  know. 
There  are  certain  warehouse-keepers  to  certain  departments  of  the  dock. 

13008.  And  you  think  that  they  settle  the  rate  at  which  the  plus  is  given  ? 
It  is  til e  general  impression  among  the  dock  labourers  that  the  dock  company 

allow  a  discietionary  rate  for  the  warehouse-keeper  to  allow.  The  lowest  rate 
at  that  particular  time  we  were  under  the  impression  was  6  d.  a  ton  for  landing. 
Now  at  the  rate  of  6  a  ton  for  landing  3,400  tons  of  cargo  done  in  22  hours, 
and  only  giving  the  men  5  d.  per  hour  wouhl  leave  a  very  great  balance  indeed. 

J  3009.  And  you  were  under  the  impression  that  that  balance  was  what  you 
ought  to  have  received  ? 
Yes. 

13010.  How  did  you  know  the  amount  ? 

We  took  the  amount  of  the  cargo,  which  was  26,000  bags  of  wheat,   at  " 
21  c\^  t.  each  bag.    Fortunately  for  us  too,  it  was  a  uniform  cargo,  and  we  were 
capable  of  explaining  the  matter. 

13011.  Hut  in  other  cases  you  would  not  be  able  to  know  the  amount? 
'J  hat  is  where  our  misfortune  comes  in. 

13012.  You  think  you  ouglit  to  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  what  the 
time  allowed  for  the  discharge  is  ? 

Yes. 

1 30 1 3.  And  also  to  know  the  rate  at  which  you  are  going  to  be  paid  for  the 
"  plus  "  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  a  better  understanding  should  exist  between  the  labourers  and 
the  company ;  and  at  pi  esent  that  is  where  I  beheve  the  difficulty  lies. 

13014.  You  mean  that  there  is  no  mutual  agreement? 

It  is  no  mutual  agreement  ;  it  is  done  by  force.  The  company  employ  the 
men  and  pay  them  under  a  very  unfair  system  which  the  men  have  really  a 
just  demand  for  being  inquired  into. 

13015.  It  is  unjust  in  ihis  way,  you  mean  ;  you  think  that  the  dock  company 
exact  unfair  terms  ? 

Yes. 

13016.  And  how  is  it  that  they  are  able  to  do  so  ? 

There  have  been  many  reasons.  Unfortunately,  the  helpless  condition  of  the 
labourers  themselves  is  one  very  great  reason,  and  they  are  so  conscious  of  that 
fact  that  even  this  morning  when  practical  men  were  required  to  come  and  give 
evidence  on  this  question  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them,  showing  at  once  that 
there  is  a  great  fear  and  intimidation  existing  amongst  the  men;  they  really 
fear  the  consequences,  and  that  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  dock  company  and 
its  officials. 

13017.  And  you  do  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  this  *•  plus  "  is 
settled  by  the  dock  company  or  by  the  warehouse  keepers  ? 

It  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  warehouse-keepers,  because  it  varies  so.  A 
vessd  discharging  at  one  portion  of  the  dock  company's  premises  will  be 
discharged  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  than  one  discharging  at  another, 
showing  at  once  that  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  warehouse-keeper. 

13018.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  dock  company  pay  a  regular  fixed  sum 
to  the  warehouse-keeper  ? 

I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

13019.  You 
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73019.  You  say  that  the  rate  is  settled  arbitrarily  bv  the  warehouse-keeper? 
Yes. 

13020.  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion;  the  warehouse-keeper  in 
that  respect  is  acting  as  the  agent  of  liie  dock,  or  whether  the  dock  company 
pay  a  res^ular  rate  to  the  warehouse-keeper,  and  he  varies  it  according  to  his 
discrt  tion,  and  makes  sometliing  out  of  it  on  his  own  account  ? 

No,  I  would  not  impute  that  to  the  warehouse-keeper.  I  believe  there  is  a 
certain  bonus  allowed  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  waiehoiise- 
keeper  in  proportion  as  he  shall  do  this  for  the  company.  The  company  seem 
to  be  thoroughly  cognisant  of  this  mode  ;  that  it  is  a  system  that  has  only  lately 
grown  under  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor,  and  it  is  encouraged  so  that  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  with  regard  to  a  certain  Mr.  [  ]  of  the  South  Dock, 

it  was  imputed  to  him  that  he  received  something  like  2,000/.  for  a  bonus,,  or 
that  there  was  !>,000  I.  in  excess  of  other  warehouse-keepers  which  he  had  saved 
to  the  company,  and  therefore  he  liad  a  bonus. 

13021.  You  said  that  the  dock  company  pay  their  Marehousemen  a  bonus  in 
proportion  as  they  get  their  work  done  cheaply? 

Yes. 

13022.  Therefore  it  is  the  object  of  the  warehousemen  to  cut  down  the  rate 
of  wages,  that  is  to  say,  the  "  plus,"  as  much  as  they  possiljly  can  ? 

Yes. 

1  3023.  Have  you  ever  worked  under  this  contract  system  wliere  the  unload- 
ing and  discharging,  or  loading,  is  put  out  to  a  contractor  by  the  dock 
company  ? 

Yes,  very  frequently. 

13024.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  frequently  passes  through  many  liands  r 

•  In  one  particular  instance,  in  the  Victoria  Docks,  at  the  granaries  there  are 
men  called  sub-contractors,  under  whom  I  have  worked  occasionally.  Those 
are  men  who  work  immediately  under  the  contractor,  and  in  any  difficulty  that 
exists  between  them  and  the  sub-contjactor  there  is  simply  no  satisfaction 
given.  An  ap|jeal  to  the  warehouse-keeper  will  at  once  send  you  back  to  the 
contractor,  and  the  contractor  will  at  once  pi  omise  you  no  more  work  at  all  for 
having  made  such  a  complaint. 

13025.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  custom  for  a  contractor  to  take  out  the 
unloading  of  a  number  of  ships,  say  a  dozen  r 

It  used  to  be  in  the  South  Dock.  Mr.  Stapleson,  who  is  now  at  the  Tilbury 
Docks,  had  something  like  a  dozen  or  14  ships  at  one  time. 

13026.  It  is  the  case  then  that  a  contractor  might  take  out  a  dozen  ships  ; 
in  that  case,  I  suppose  he  would  sublet  them  to  these  sub-contractors  r 

1  do  not  know  the  method  that  he  adopted. 

13027.  I  do  not  mean  that  particular  case;  I  will  take  a  supposititious 
case;  if  a  man  had  the  unloading  of  12  ships  he  could  not  look  after  them 
himself? 

Of  course  not. 

13028.  He  would  put  it  out  one  to  one  man,  and  another  to  another,  and 
so  on  ? 

Yes. 

13029.  And  in  their  tnrn  would  these  sub-contractors  put  it  out  to  others  ? 
I  am  not  aware. 

13030.  I  suppose  you  would  not  know  what  the  original  contract  price 
was  r 

Unfortunately  our  condition  is  that  we  have  to  dwell  upon  all  that  is  reported  ; 
and  we  do  not  know  anything  particularly,  and  people  take  good  care  to  prevent 
us  from  knowing. 

i'3031.  You  would  not  be  able  to  speak  upon  the  actual  difference  between 
(50.)  T  4  the 
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the  price  that  you  were  getting  from  the  contractor  who  employed  you,  and 
the  price  that  the  dock  coini)any  put  out  the  contract  at ;  that  you  would 
not  know  ? 
No. 

1C5032.  Are  you  a  married  man  ? 

13033.  Does  your  wife  work  at  home? 
Yes. 

13034.  What  kind  of  work  r 

She  is  a  charwoman  ;  no  particular  trade. 

1  S035.  She  does  not  do  any  sewiug  ? 
No. 

13036.  Lord  Archbishfip  of  Canfcrbmy.^  Should  you  mind,  or  would  you 
object,  to  telling  us  what  you  think  the  companies  know  of  the  kind  of  agitation 
that  is  carried  on  ;  what  kind  of  agitation  did  they  suppose  you  had  carried  on 
which  made  them  object  to  you  ? 

1  rlo  not  think  any  notice  reached  the  dock  company  itself  as  to  my  doings 
individually  ;  but  certain  men  are  appointed  in  office  in  the  position  of  con- 
tractors, foremen,  and  others,  who  think  it  their  interest  to  do  this  sort  ot  thing 
by  preventing  men  of  my  description  from  working.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  particular  notice  of  me  more  than  any  othei  people,  but  I  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  particular  kind  that  they  have  had  a  great  objection  to.  Of  course, 
where\er  intelligence  exists  among  men  (it  is  such  a  rare  thing,  unfortunately), 
however  small  it  niight  appear,  it  is  obnoxious. 

13037.  I  thought  you  spoke  of  some  special  agitation  or  prominent  part 
which  you  had  taken  in  setting  up  for  the  rights  of  your  class? 

Only  in  reference  to  such  instances  as  that  vessel  1  referred  to. 

13038.  What  did  you  do  then  r 

1  appealed  to  the  warehouse-keeper  as  to  whether  it  was  riuht  that  this  should 
be.  1  told  him  that,  in  this  particular  case,  it  was  fortunate  tor  us  that  it  was  a 
sum  upon  which  a  cliild  could  be  correct.  There  was  the  amount  of  tonnage 
of  the  ship,  the  work  done,  the  number  of  hours,  and  the  number  of  men  on  the 
ship,  and  I  explaintd  it  to  the  warehouse  keeper;  and  I  explained,  positively, 
that  comparing  it  with  other  jobs  I  was  justified,  and  the  men  were  justifietl, 
in  expecting  more  money. 

1303().  Then  that  set  that  particular  warehouse-keeper  against  you;  do  you 
think  that  that  runs  about  amongst  others  ? 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  it  does. 

13040.  Do  you  think  the  warehouse-keepers  vary  the  payments  which  they 
themselves  make,  or  has  one  warehouse-keeper  a  particular  tariff  which  he  pays 
for  unloading  ships  and  another  another;  or  does  the  same  warehouse-keeper 
vary  them? 

1  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  distinction  of  tariff. 

13041.  But  you  spoke,  I  think,  of  one  ship  or  one  piece  of  work  being  paid 
at  so  very  different  rates  from  others? 

In  the  case  of  a  vessel  landing,  I  believe  the  same  rate  exists  all  through  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  service  for  landing  similar  cargoes. 

13042.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  payment  made  fcr  discharging  different 
cargoes  varied  so  much  r 

The  discretion  allowed  to  the  warehouse-keeper  varies  I  should  imagine.  For 
instance,  some  warehouse-keepers  are  more  generous  than  others  ;  there  is 
what  they  call  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  rate  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of 
the  uarehouse-keeper  ;  so  that  a  nian  might  be  a  more  generous  man  who 
cannot  see  that  the  work  should  be  done  ai  so  low  a  rate,  and  he  will  come  to 
a  medium. 

,13043.  You 
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13043.  You  spoke  of  the  men  being  driven  and  compelled  by  force  to  do  such 
work  ;  you  mcnn  Ibrce  of  circumstances,  and  driven  by  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  bttter  themselves ;  you  do  not  mean  anything  more  than  that,  do  you 

The  men  are  so  well  aware  that  there  is  no  alternative  for  them  but  that 
particular  work ;  a  man  is  bound  to  do  the  very  best  he  can  under  the  circum- 
stances to  keep  that  w  ork ;  he  remembers  well  the  misery  he  has  gone  through 
previously,  and  that  he  has  to  go  through  a  similar  misery  afterwards  ;  but  tlie 
contractor  who  is  immediately  over  them,  and  drives  them,  knows  ir,  too  well, 
and  takes  advantage  of  it,  and  ahogether  under  the  circumstances  the  man 
actually  is  driverj,  driven  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

33044.  How  do  you  get  a  job,  or  get  taken  on  ^ 
By  standing  outside  the  gates. 

13045.  How  do  you  ^et  paid  ;  the  moment  the  ship  is  discharged  r 

Very  often  we  are  waiting  an  hour  outside  the  office  door  in  order  to  get  it. 

13046.  But  you  are  paid  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done ;  not  at  the  end  of  the 
week  ? 

As  soon  as  the  work  is  done. 

13047.  Where  did  you  get  your  own  education  which  enabled  you  to  take 
this  lead  ? 

At  an  ordinary  school. 

13048.  In  the  East  End? 
In  Norwood. 

13049.  Are  the  class  of  men  that  you  work  amongst  thrifty  themselves  ;  do 
they  make  the  best  of  what  tliey  receive  ? 

Not  as  a  rule ;  no  more  than  any  other  class. 

13050.  And  no  worse? 

No ;  I  see  no  distinction.  Not  knowing  much  of  other  classes  I  do  not 
know. 

13051.  But  you  said  they  are  not  Avorse  than  other  classes? 
So  iar  as  I  can  judge. 

13052.  Earl  of  Aberdee7i.]  If  a  vessel,  supposed  to  contain  5,000  tons,  has  to 
be  unloaded,  would  the  men  be  paid  on  the  understanding  that  there  is  not 
more  than  that  quantity  in  the  ship? 

Ttiere  is  no  understanding  whatever  existing. 

13053.  Is  it  not  said  beforehand  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  to 
be  unloaded  ? 

No  ;  you  are  simply  given  the  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  job  you  have  to 
abide  by  what  they  chocjse  to  do  with  you. 

13054.  In  tlie  case  of  contract  is  there  not  some  arrangement  with  regard  to 
the  tonnage  ? 

No,  there  is  no  understanding  whatever,  except  that  the  men  know  what 
price  they  are  going  to  receive  from  the  contractor ;  that  is  all,  the  rate  per 
hour ;  in  fact  there  is  such  a  rivalry  existing  amongst  the  men  working  for  the 
contractors  that  they  seem  to  try  and  do  as  much  as  they  can  each  in  order  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  the  contractor ;  that  seems  to  be  the  system  unfortunately 
amongst  the  men. 

13055  That  is  owing  to  the  great  excess  over  the  supply  of  the  demand 
for  work,  is  it  not  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is  owing  to.  One  thing  I  know,  it  is  owing  to 
great  ignorance  on  their  part.  If  they  only  knew  their  strength  as  men,  and 
their  ability,  they  would  not  be  so  ready  to  "  knuckle  under,"  in  my  rough 
way  of  expressing  it. 

13056.  So  far  as  you  observed,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  temper  and 
(50.)  U  disposition 
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disposition  of  the  men  of  waitin<^  sometimes  for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  for 
a  few  da\  s  or  longer,  to  get  work  or  not  ? 

It  is  a  perfectly  abject  state,  which  is  indescribable. 

1305}.  Does  it  lower  their  sense  of  independence  and  self-reliance? 
'Jliey  lose  all  spirit  of  manhood  and  independence  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  to  see  any  existing  mauliood  among  them. 

13058.  Do  you  attribute  that  partly  to  the  circumstances  that  I  have 
alluded  to  ? 

I  do. 

13059.  lord  Clij^ord  of  CJmdieigh.'\  I  under.-^tand  your  complaint  against 
the  C(.ntract(irs  is  simply  that  circumstances  oblige  the  men  to  curry  favour 
■with  them,  and  to  work  inuch  harder  than  they  expect  to  do  ;  but  you  do 
not  i  ccuse  the  contractors  of  not  giving  the  sum  agreed  ;  they  agree  to  gve 
them  so  much  an  hour,  and  they  give  it } 

And  they  give  it;  but  it  is  a  singular  thing  tiiat  in  many  instances,  as  is 
well  kiiOv\n  in  (  anning  't  own,  contractors  of  the  iVlbert  Dock  have  been 
known  to  take  40/.  or  5U /.  at  the  end  of  a  contract  job;  and  these  men 
have  been  seen  going  about  in  Canning  '1  own,  and  riding  their  cobs,  and 
owning  houses,  and  all  at  the  expense  of  these  men  that  they  have,  as  it 
were,  under  their  thumb. 

i.)06o.  But,  still,  they  go  fairly  into  the  market  and  give  the  prices  of  labour 
that  the\  agree  to  ? 

I  do  not  understand  the  term  *'  going  fairly  into  the  market." 

13061,  They  go  to  the  dock  gates  and  offer  wages,  and  the  men  come  and 
take  them  ? 

That  is  the  only  alternative  for  the  men. 

13062.  Earl  of  Derby.']  I  do  not  understand  that  you  accuse  the  contractors 
of  breaking  faith  with  the  men,  do  vou 

^o. 

130(^3.  Only  that  the  late  of  wages  is  hiwer  than  you  think  it  ought  to  be  ? 

I  accuse  the  contractors  of  not  being  the  most  desirable  men  for  the  dock 
comijany.  I  believe  there  are  men  who  are  more  capable  and  more  humane, 
moie  qualified  for  the  p<)?t,  who  could  be  obtained,  if  the  dock  company  went 
about  it  in  a  manner  more  generous  to  the  men.  There  are  a  body  of  men  who 
really  would  occupy  the  jjosition  better,  be  mort  humane  to  their  fellows,  and 
deal  a  ore  fairly  w  ith  the  directors  of  the  dock  company,  if  they  were  sought 
afttr  ;  but  now  the  most  bull-dog  propensity  is  sought  after  first  ;  tlie  low  life 
and  l)'utahty  of  the  man  is  a  redeeming  quality  in  the  eyes  of  the  company,  to 
constitute  him  a  contractoi'. 

13064.  Then  it  is  not  that  you  object  to  working  for  a  contractor  ;  but  you 
think  the  contractor  are  ni  t  the  right  sort  of  persons? 

In  the  first  place,  1  object  to  a  contractor  altogether;  but,  if  contractors  are 
desirable,  let  them  be  men  who  are  more  capable  of  being  humane  than  they 
are  at  present. 

13065.  Would  you  explain  ;  you  say  that  you  object  to  contracts  altogether  ? 
1  objec  t  to  contracts  altogether. 

13066.  Will  you  tell  us  on  what  grounds? 

Because  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  necessity  to  contract ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
it  rf  duces  the  number  of  men  required  for  a  job  ;  it  causes  certain  men  to  do 
more  work  than  they  otherwise  woidd  ;  it  contracts  much  more  work  into  a 
given  nneleus  than  otherwise  would  be.  I  consider  that  where  six  men  are 
required  to  tlo  it,  four  men  cannot  do  it ;  but  four  men  have  to  do  it  under  the 
contract  system. 

13067.  You  mean  that  a  smaller  number  of  men  are  employed  than  can  do 
the  work  properly  ;  is  that  it  ? 

Yes,  that  is  it. 

13068.  Chairman.'] 
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13068.  Chairman.~\  Do  you  know  wliether  it,  is  the  custom,  as  we  have  been 
told,  to  hire  men  up  to  dinm  r  time,  and  then  discharge  them,  and  hire  ihem 
again  after  dinner  time  ?  ■ 

It  is  a  constant  practice,  ai  d  such  mean  practices  as  these  are  resorted  to. 
One  of  the  last  occasions  I  worked  in  ,the  Albert  Dock,  1  worked  all  night  on 
one  of  the  British  India  boats  and  worked  till  six  o'clock;  rhere  are  thr^e  con- 
tractors there  for  the  quay  work,  and  one  man  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  two 
partners,  happened  to  superintend  the  work  all  day,  came  up  to  us  six  or  seven 
raei!  at  the  forehold  and  snid,  "  Now  I  will  pay  you  until  six  o'cloci;. '  Now  it 
is  the  regular  thing  for  the  breaklast  hour  to  be  allowed ;  but  even  in  such 
petty  mean  ways  as  that  we  find  men  capable  of  iol)liing  the  men  of  6^/.  I 
ought  to  have  had  6  d.  for  my  brctikfast  hour,  and  I  was  robbed  as  well  as  six 
or  sjBven  others  of"  that  possible  6  d. 

13060.  Do  you  niian  that  you  were  working  all  nig'hr,  and  were  discharged 
at  six  in  the  morning  and  went  to  work  after  your  breiskfast  hour? 

I  could  have  done  so  if  I  had  pleased.  I  ought  to  have  had  my  breakfast 
hour  given  me,  but  he  knocked  me  off  that  6  d. ;  it  is  the  regular  practice ;  in 
fact,  I  think  if  an  a|)peal  was  made  to  the  \\ arehonse-keeper  or  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  dock  such  a  thing  as  that  would  be  allowed.  Therefore  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  contractors  are  baneful  for  the  employment  of  the  men,  and  I  think  a 
better  systeni  could  be  brought  about  by  ihe  Dock  Company  employing  men  of 
a  mure  genen-us  and  humane  feeling  towards  their  fellows. 

13070.  I  think  you  said  thiit  the  dock  l.iboureis  aro  not  more  steady  than  any 
other  ])eopIe  ;  I  should  gather  from  you  that  the  life  of  a  dock  labourer  is  of 
this  kind  :  he  goes  a  long  period  sometimes  without  any  work,  consequently 
earning  nothing,  and  then  he  may  get  a  short  spell  of  very  hard  work  and  earn 
a  corjsiderable  wage  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  say  ;  is  that  so,  that  the  work  is 
very  irregidar? 

Very  irregular. 

1  "O'i.  That  would  not  be  likely  to  make  men  regular  and  steady  r 
No. 

13J72.  And  I  understand  that  what  yOu  complain  of  principally  is  that 
practically  the  men  are  so  weak  that  they  are  entirely  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  con- 
tractor, or  warehouse-keepi  r,  or  foreman,  or  whatever  they  may  he,  the  subor- 
dinates of  the  Dock  Company  ? 

Yes. 

13073.  Have  the  men  ever  appealed  to  the  Dock  Company  themselves? 

In  a  few  instances  they  have,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  man  appealing. 

13074.  Karl  of  Aberd€en.~\  You  mean  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  spokesman 
of  the  men  ? 

Yes. 

^3075-  Chairman.^  Have  you  ever  worked  as  a  stevedore  ? 
1  have  occasionally. 

130:6.  Were  you  better  off'  as  a  stevedore  than  working  as  a  dock  labourer? 
I  never  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  good  amount  of  work,  on  account  of  ray 
physical  structure  1  suppose,  not  being  a  large-made  man. 

13077.  Stevedoring  requires  more  skill,  does  it  not,  than  ordinary  dock 
work  ? 

It  is  supposed  so;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  T  think  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
is  required  in  discharging  even  as  in  loading.  The  way  the  skill  comes  in  for 
stevedoring  is  in  taking  a  leading  part  in  it ;  other  people  do  the  labour  as  they 
would  in  discharging. 

13078.  But  it  requires  physical  strength? 
Yes,  physical  strength. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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JOHN  MA.SON,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

J 3079.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  dock  labourer  ? 
Yes. 

13080.  Have  you  always  been  in  that  trade  ? 
]\o,  1  have  not  always  been  in  that  trade. 

13081.  What  trade  were  you  in  before  ? 
1  followed  the  business  of  a  clerk  before. 

13082.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  the  last 
witness  ? 

Part  of  the  evidence  ;  I  was  out  part  of  the  time. 

13083.  Did  vou  hear  the  evidence  given  bv  Mr.  Tillett  ? 
Yes. 

13084.  Do  you  agree  with  it  generally  1 
Yes. 

13085.  Are  there  any  particular  points  you  would  like  to  mention  to  the 
Committee  ? 

It  would  be  in  reference  to  the  pay  that  they  were  receiving;  at  Tilbury  Dock. 
Of  course  they  were  taken  down  there  and  paid  5  d.,  the  total  of  the  ship ;  after 
that  you  weie  paid  only  the  Ad.\  and  sometimes  you  would  go  a  whole  fort- 
night, an(i  perhaps  only  get  two  days'  work  in  the  fortnight ;  and  I  have  gone 
a  month  with  only  four  days'  work,  at  2  s.  8  c?.  a-day. 

13086.  You  mean  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  work? 
Yes. 

13087.  That  is  not  peculiar  to  that  dock;  there  is  a  difficulry  of  obtaining 
work  ill  all  docks,  is  there  not? 

Yes.  Then  Mr.  Du  Plat  Taylor  said  that  he  could  get  men  for  2  an 
hour. 

13088.  What  are  they  paying  there  ? 

Foiirpence  an  hour,  and  preference  men  5  d.  an  hour. 

13089.  What  class  of  work  do  you  generally  do? 

I  have  done  all  classes.  I  have  worked  in  the  ship's  hold,  I  have  worked 
on  the  quay,  and  I  have  worked  on  deck. 

1 3090.  And  how  long  have  you  been  a  dock  labourer  ? 
About  four  and  a-half  years,  now. 

13091.  You  cannot  tell  us  anything  about  the  state  of  things  10  or  15 
years  ago  ? 

No,  not  that  time. 

13092.  Are  you  earning  any  more  wages  now  than  you  did  when  you  joined  ; 
did  you  earn  more  wages  a  few  years  ago  than  you  do  now  ? 

Yes  ;  the  docks  were  not  in  such  a  bad  state,  and,  of  course,  things  hare 
been  \\  orse  of  late. 

13093.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  What  led  you  to  come  and  give  evidence  to-day  ? 
Because  I  belong  to  the  Dock  Labourers'  Union. 

13004.  Who  asked  vou  to  comer 
Mr.'^Tillett. 

13095-  Do  you  expect  to  get  into  any  difficulty  because  of  giving  evidence  : 
Yes  ;  I  shall  not  be  employed  again,  I  do  not  suppose. 

13096.  Have  you  been  a  great  deal  out  of  employment  lately  ? 

Yes,  I  have  lately.    1  have  not  done  anything  for  about  five  weeks  now. 

13097.  Who 
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13097.  Who  do  you  think  will  prevent  you  getting  employment? 

I  shall  not  get  any  employment  at  Tilbury,  I  suppose.  Mr.  Todd,  and  all 
the  vvarehouse-keepers  there  would  prevent  me  getting  it. 

13098.  Have  you  taken  any  part  hitherto  in  rej)resentations  on  behalf  of 
the  men  ? 

Yes. 

13099.  So  that  perhaps  already  they  have  the  idea  that  you  are  trouble- 
some ? 

They  know  that  I  have  assisted,  in  a  measure,  so  that  they  would  not 
employ  me  again. 

13100.  You  have  been  anxious  to  get  some  sort  of  organisation  amongst 
the  men  for  their  own  benefit  ? 

Yes,  for  their  own  benefit. 

13101.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Are  the  preference  men  men  who  have 
had  more  experience  in  the  dock,  or  more  powerful  men  ? 

No,  a  great  many  of  them  are  men  that  come  from  off  the  land,  or  have 
worked  as  navvies  on  the  dock  previously  ;  a  rough  class  of  men,  some  of 
them, 

13102.  And  they  are  selected  because  they  are  stronger  !- 

Some  of  them  are  stronger  men  ;  some  of  them  are  ordinary  men.  There 
are  many  of  the  men  that  have  been  paid  4  d.  an  hour  that  are  far  superior 
men,  and  men  that  have  been  used  to  dock  work  all  their  life  and  know 
every  part  in  the  system  of  working  a  ship. 

13103.  You  do  not  know  why  the  preference  men  get  b  d.: 
I  do  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


WILLIAM  PIDGLEY,  is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

13  '04.  Chairman.~\  What  are  you  r 

A  Preference-man  at  the  East  Wood  Wharf  of  the  West  India  Dock. 

13105.  You  are  a  dock  labourer? 

I  atn,  and  have  been  for  the  last  20  years. 

13106.  You  are  what  they  call  a  preference-man? 
Yes. 

13107.  Then  you  will  be  earning  more  wages  than  an  ordinary  man? 

Yes  ;  I  get  6  c?.  a  day  extra  ;  5  d.  ati  hour  and  6  c?.  a  day  extra.  I  share  the 
balance  when  I  get  it. 

13108.  And  you  have  been  20  years  at  this  ? 
Twenty  years,  and  my  father  42  years  before  I  was. 

13109.  Could  you  earn  more  20  years  ago  than  you  do  now? 
Yes,  1  could  earn  more  money  than  1  do  now. 

13110.  And  has  the  rate  that  vou  could  earn  been  going  down  steadily  all 
the  time  ? 

Yes. 

13111.  Or  has  it  gone  down  rapidly  the  last  few  years? 

It  has  not  dropped  all  at  once  ;  it  has  dropped  gradually  at  a  time. 

13112.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Tillett's  evidence  that  the  rate  of  wages  had 
not  changed,  but  that  a  man  could  not  do  the  same  amount  of  work  now  as 
formerly  ? 

(50 )                                           u  3  They 
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They  are  getting  pleniv  of  work  at  our  place  all  the  year  round  ;  tliere  is 
nothing  to  giuniMe  at  in  tdat,  only  it  is  the  way  we  have  been  treated  in  regard 
to  the  balai  ce. 

13113.  You  get  work  all  the  year  round,  you  say  r 

I  am  at  woi  k  all  the  3  ear  round  ;  but  I  do  not  expect  to  be  at  work  after  this  ; 
that  is  to  SHY,  after  comii.g  up  on  behalf  of  the  men. 

'  13114.  But  you  do  not  earn  the  same   rate  of  wages  as  you  earned  20 
years  ago  ? 
No,  1  do  not. 

1311-,.  And  what  you  complain  of  is  what  ? 

That  we  do  not  get  the  l)alance  shared  out  to  us  as  we  used  to.  Before 
we  got  the  cashier  that  is  at  our  place  now,  Mr.  Taylor  would  have  been 
too  pleased  to  share  out  the  balance  to  the  men. 

13116.  Who  does  share  it  out  to  you  ? 
The  paymaster. 

13117.  Formerly  the  paymaster  was  only  too  glad  to  share  it  out,  you 
say  ? 

Yes. 

131 18.  And  now  you  say  lie  is  not? 

He  is  not  ;  sometimes  he  keeps  us  men  who  have  done  work  at  night-time, 
those  who  knock  oti  at  four  o'clock,  till  20  minutes  past  four. 

131  iQ.  In  ycur  opinion  if  is  only  a  question  of  one  man  treating  you  well, 
and  another  man  treating  you  badly  ? 
Yes. 

131 '20.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  system  ? 

There  is  difference  in  the  s\  stem  so  far,  because  at  one  time  it  was  4  d.  an 
liour,  and  now  it  is  5  d.  an  hour ;  but  by  being  5  d.  an  hour  the  balance  is 
stopped  away.    When  we  used  to  get  4  d.  an  hour,  we  got  more  balance. 

13121.  What  difference  does  it  make  to  you  whether  you  get  4  d.  an  hour 
with  a  larger  balance,  or  5  d.  an  hour  with  a  smaller  one? 

We  used  to  get  12*.  or  14  s.  on  the  Saturday  at  two  o'clock  for  balance 
where  I  do  not  get  2  s.  a  month  now. 

13122.  Do  you  know  how  that  balance  is  calculated? 
I  do  not  know. 

13123.  All  that  you  know  is  that  you  do  not  get  as  much  as  you  used  to  ? 
Yes. 

13124.  And  you  think  that  is  owing  to  the  individual  man  that  gives  you  the 
work  r 

Ye> ;  I  do  nut  think  it  lies  with  the  paymaster. 

131  25.  Have  you  ever  worked  as  a  stevedore  ? 
No. 

13  1  26.  Do  you  do  all  kinds  of  dock  work  ? 

No,  only  the  timber  discharging  ships,  and  piling. 

13127.  Could  you  tell  us  exactly  what  is  meant  by  preference  men  ? 

A  preference  man  is  supposed  to  have  a  gang  of  men  under  his  charge. 

13128.  How  many  men  do  you  have  ? 
Sometimes  four  and  sometimes  eight. 

13129.  And  do  YOU  choose  them  yourself? 

^o. 

13130.  And  have  you  nothing  to  do  with  paying  them? 
Nothing  ai  all  to  do  with  paying  them. 

1313K  All 
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1313 ! .  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  they  do  their  work  ? 
Yes;  and  if  there  is  any  l)alance  to  them  I  have  to  have  the  balance,  and 
these  men  get  none ;  and  all  the  balance  is  about  2  s.  a  month.  ■ 

13132.  In  former  days  was  the  balance  shareil  amongst  all  hands  ^ 
Yes. 

1C5133.  Yon  tol(]  me  just  now  that  there  was  not  a  difference  in  the 
system,  but  it  seems  that  ihere  is;  formerly  all  the  h;inds  had  the  balance, 
now  it  goes  to  the  preference  men  ?  . 

Yes. 

13134.  A.nd  how  that  balance  is  found  out  you  do  not  know? 

I  do  not  know.  We  used  to  be  told  one  time  which  job  this  balance  of  money 
came  off  from,  but  now  we  do  not  know  what  job  it  comes  off  from. 

13135.  And  yon  do  not  know  the  amount  of  cargo  you  have  got  to  take  out 
of  the  ship  or  put  in  her  ? 

No. 

13136.  Eail  of  Derby. ~\  You  say  you  could  earn  a  <iOod  deal  more  a  fewyears 
ago  than  you  can  now 

Yes. 

13137.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  increased  use  of 
machinery;  we  liave  heard  something  about  that  r 

Yes,  we  have  all  machines  at  our  place,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  place  to 
work  at. 

13138.  And  the  consequence  is,  I  suppose,  that  a  smaller  number  of  men  are 
required  to  do  the  same  work? 

Yes. 

13139.  And  do  you  think  that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  men  applying  for 
employment  than  there  used  to  be  ? 

Yes. 

13140.  So  that  there  is  less  work  to  do,  and  there  are  more  men  asking  to 
do  it  • 

There  is  more  work  to  do  and  less  men  to  do  it. 

13141.  But  tiiere  are  more  men  wanting  <"0  do  it  ? 
Yes,  taking  it  in  that  way. 

13142.  \jor&  Clinton.^  You  say  you  have  always  had  regular  work? 
Yes. 

13143.  Do  you  mean  you  work  every  day,  or  that  you  always  have  a  share 
in  every  job  that  there  is? 

We  work  every  day. 

13144.  Were  you  working  yesterday  ? 
Yes. 

13145.  Could  you  have  worked  to  day,  supposing  you  had  not  come  here? 
Yes,  I  could  have  had  work  to  day. 

13146.  Who  engages  you  for  your  work  ;  who  gives  you  the  work? 
The  foreman. 

13147.  You  complained  here  of  the  paymaster;  you  do  not  complain  of  the 
foreman  ? 

No,  I  do  not  complain  of  the  foreman,  or  of  the  warehouse-keeper. 

13148.  You  complain  of  the  paymaster  ' 
Yes. 

13149.  He  does  not  engage  you  ? 

No,  but  he  has  the  sharing  out  of  the  money. 

(30.)  u  4  13  »50.  How 
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13150.  Mow  would  that  prevent  your  getting  work  again  if  the  paymaster 
does  not  engage  you  ? 

Because  I  feel  1  am  what  they  call  a  marked  man  now. 

13151.  You  mean  to  your  employers? 
Yes. 

13152.  Then  you  do  complain  of  your  employers  as  well  as  the  others  ? 
Yes. 

13153.  You  think  your  employers  will  treat  you  badly  ? 
I  do,  for  coming  up  here. 

13154.  Lord  x\rchbishop  of  Canterbury.']  Why  do  you  complain  of  your 
employer,  if  your  foreman  is  all  right  and  the  warehouse  keeper,  and  only  the 
paymaster  gives  you  trouble  ? 

I  do  not  coni[)lain  of  my  employer  now,  but  on  account  of  my  coming  up 
here  to  day  and  my  not  having  the  regular  work  the  same  as  I  have  had, 
because  of  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  men  that  belong  to  the  union  ;  my  brothers 
who  have  asked  me  to  come. 

13155.  You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  employers  ? 

Only  the  paymaster  ;  the  money  he  ought  to  pay  us  1  believe  he  puts  on  one 
side  for  himself  in  a  blue  bag,  they  call  it.  There  is  something  wrong  ;  I  do  not 
understand  the  idea  of  it  at  all. 

13156.  You  do  not  think  you  get  as  much  money  as  vou  ought? 
]So. 

13157.  Not  so  much  money  as  there  is  for  you  ? 
No. 

13158.  You  spoke  of  the  use  of  the  machines  reducing  tiie  number  of  men 
employed ;  that  is,  only  on  each  job  ;  but  I  suppose  there  are  a  great  many 
machines,  and  that  brings  a  great  deal  more  work  altogether,  does  it  not? 

No. 

1315^.  You  think  there  are  fewer  unemployed  in  the  docks  than  there  were 
20  years  ago  r 

Ye!^,  there  are  much  fewer  ;  we  had  none  of  these  steam  travellers. 

13160.  But  then  has  not  the  work  extended,  and  the  number  of  ships  that 
come  in  increased } 

Where  a  ship  used  to  require  a  fortnight  or  18  days,  they  are  out  in  four 
days  now. 

13161.  If  you  have  been  employed  every  day,  have  you  to  wait  for  your  turn 
at  the  dock  ^ates  ? 

I  do  wait  to  be  called  in  the  same  as  other  men. 

13162.  You  have  been  lucky  then? 
I  have  been  one  of  the  lucky  men. 

13163.  Whenever  vou  <to  in  are  you  always  a  preference  man? 
Yes. 

13164.  Do  you  get  a  gang  round  you  ;  do  they  give  the  gang  over  to  you  ? 
Yes,  they  give  the  gang  over  to  me. 

13165.  Then  they  must  make  you  welcome  ? 
They  do  make  me  welcome. 

13166.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~\  The  preference  man  then  would  be  the  same  as 
what  is  called  in  some  trades  a  "  ganger  "  ? 

Yes. 

13167.  When  you  get  the  balance  that  you  mention  are  you  expected  to 
divide  it  among  the  men  ? 

No. 

13168.  They 
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13168.  Tliey  do  not  expect  you  to  do  that  ? 
No. 

13169.  If  the  timber  trade  has  given  more  work,  as  I  understand  you  it  has, 
then  there  is  in  some  other  departments  ;  why  are  there  not  more  applying  for 
that  work  ? 

There  are,  but  then  they  may  not  be  required. 

J  3]  70.  You    are    speaking  of  your  own  experience,   not  the  general 
experience  ? 
Yes. 

13171.  With  reference  to  the  question  put  as  to  your  complaining  of  the 
employers,  are  we  to  understand  that  you  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
them,  but  that  you  are  af  raid  that  your  having  appeared  as  the  representative 
of  the  men  will  cause  you  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  inconvenient  person  ? 

Certainly.    We  do  not  get  our  rights. 

1 3172.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  employers  in  your  case  are  no.t  aware  of  the 
particular  complaint  or  grouiid  of  complaint  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

We  are  not  allowed  to  see  our  employers  not  for  a  proper  action. 

13173.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chvdleigh.']  Have  you  worked  at  all  in  the  timber 
trade  under  what  has  been  called  the  contract  system  r 

Yes. 

13174.  But  the  other  system,  the  piece  system,  is  the  more  usual? 

Yes,  the  sweating  system  ;  1  have  had  jobs  on  the  sweating  system,  took  ray 
own  men. 

13175.  t^'^t  very  usual? 

Yes  ;  1  would  not  have  any  more  to  do  with  it. 

.13176.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  As  you  have  had  more  or  less  regular  work  have 
you  been  able  to  save  from  the  wages  you  are  getting  ;  I  do  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion out  of  mere  curio.'-ity,  but  merely  in  order  to  judge  of  the  relative  condition 
of  the  men  ? 

No,  T  have  10  children  and  a  wife,  and  with  4  5.  a  day  I  could  not  save  money 
out  of  that. 

i,U77.  Chairman.']  I  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  more  work  to  be  done 
in  the  docks  now  than  15  or  20  years  ago  ? 
No. 

13178.  Is  there  not  more  tonnage,  loading  and  unloading,  in  the  docks  of 
London  than  20  years  ago  ? 

Not  in  the  We^t  India  Docks  ;  as  to  the  other  docks  I  cannot  speak. 

13179.  Chairman.]  And  you  think  that  the  introduction  of  the  machinery 
has  thrown  men  out  of  emoloyment? 

Yes. 

1 3 1  80.  Have  you  reflected  at  all  that  if  the  machinery  was  not  used  in  the 
Poi  t  of  London,  the  shipping  would  not  come  to  London  at  all  ? 

I  do  not  suppose  they  would  now  ;  they  go  to  the  best  docks  to  be  unloaded; 
you  have  them  in  one  tide  and  out  the  next. 

13181.  So  that  if  machinery  was  not  adopted  you  would  be  worse  off  than 
ever  ? 

Yes,  there  would  be  no  work  of  anv  sort. 

13182.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterburt/.]  Did  you  say  that  your  brothers 
asked  you  to  come  ? 

All  the  men  that  work  in  the  place. 

1 3  1  83.  How  many  men  ? 
About  220  men. 

13184.  And  they  wished  you  to  come  and  speak  for  them  ? 
Yes,  on  behalf  of  the  men. 

(50.)  X  13185.  Chairman. 
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15185.  Chairmcm.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  not  work  under 
the  contract  system  ? 

No ;  I  would  not  take  more  work. 

13186.  How  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  be  sufficiently  independent? 
Because  I  have  worked  hard  ;  I  and  the  gang  have  worked  hard. 

1  3  s  87.  I  mean  to  say  how  is  it  that  you  are  able  to  be  sufficiently  independent 
to  say,  "I  will  not  work  under  tljis  contract  system  because  I  do  not  like  it," 
whereas,  we  have  heard  that  the  bulk  of  the  men  who  are  dock  labourers 
cannot  help  themselves  ? 

We  all  knocked  our  heads  together  not  to  do  any  of  this  contract  work.  In 
one  case  1  had  thick  planks  thiee  or  four  hundred  weight,  and  we  worked 
hard,  no  men  in  the  wide  world  ever  worked  harder  than  what  we  did  ;  and 
then  the  men  said  to  me,  "  Have  we  nothing  extra  on  this  ;"  I  said,  "  1  do  not 
know;"  and  then  the  paymaster  turned  round  and  said,  "There  is  only  1*.  Qd.;* 
and  he  said,  "  I  was  thinking  of  giving  that  to  Pidgley  ;"  I  said,  "  Give  it  to 
me.  Sir,  and  J  will  share  it  among  the  men ;  they  have  worked  just  as  hard 
as  I  do." 

13188.  I  understand,  then,  that  a  number  of  you  have  combined  together  to 
refuse  to  work  under  the  sweating  system  ? 

Yes. 

13189.  And  I  suppose  you  think  that  if  the  men  would  combine  much  more 
widely  they  would  be  able  to  do  avvay  with  the  sweating  system  ? 

Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


EDWARD  STEWARD  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

13190.  Chairman.']  You  are  a  dock  labourer  ? 
Yes. 

13191.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  that  way  r 
Over  16  years. 

13192.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  former 
witnesses  r 

Yes 

13193.  Do  you  agree  with  it  generally  ? 

I  quite  concur  with  it  from  the  first.  There  are  other  statements  that 
I  could  make  to  confirm  Mr.  Tillett. 

13194.  Is  there  any  particular  point  that  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Tilleit  or  the  other  three  witnesses  that  you  would  like  to  mention  ? 

Yes,  there  is  one  particular  point  1  should  like  to  point  out,  that  is  the 
mean  mai  ner  in  which  in  reference  to  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company  they  would  like  to  place  every  man  in  a  degraded  position  ;  that  is  by 
bringing  them  to  what  they  call  a  "  common  lodging-house;"  because  when 
a  man  is  brought  to  a  common  lodging-house  you  may  term  it  that  he  has  got 
no  home;  the  consequence  is  that  they  work  on  a  weak  principle;  they  know 
that  these  men  are  outside  eagerly  waiting  if  it  is  only  to  get  one  hour,  so  that 
if  they  only  do  one  hour  they  have  got  the  pi  ice  of  their  bed,  which  is  a  great 
boon  to  a  man  wanting  money  ;  but  this  is  the  principle  they  work  on.  With 
regard  to  the  question  in  the  first  instanc  e  about  taking  on  twice  a  day,  if  they 
took  on  men  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  men  would  be  able  to  go  else- 
where and  look  for  their  living,  and  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  any  other  place 
then  they  could  return  at  twelve  o'clock  and  be  taken  on  it  required  at  that  time 
to  work  up  till  four ;  that  would  enable  a  man  to  get  sufficient  to  appease  his 

wants 
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wants  tor  that  24  hours  at  any  rate.  But  thU  is  the  reason,  that  they  are  trying 
to  bring  the  men  down;  this  is  the  very  reason  that  fronn  100  to  200  at  the 
different  gates  gather  together ;  they  have  been  brought  to  a  lodging-house  and 
they  cannot  extricate  themselves,  and  tliey  have  to  wait,  at  the  hands  of  the 
dock  company,  to  take  them  on  for  one,  two,  or  three  hours  as  the  case 
might  be. 

13195.  I  do  not  clearly  understand  why  that  applies  to  men  in  the  lodging- 
houses;  I  understand  what  you  complain  of  is  that  the  men  are  obliged  to  hang 
about,  perhaps  all  day  long,  ontsi;le,  and  be  taken  on  at  any  moment,  and  that 
therefore  they  have  no  opportunity  of  trying  to  get  work  elsewhere;  that 
I  follow  completely,  but  I  do  not  understand  why  that  is  different  in  the  case 
of  men  in  a  common  lodging-house  from  other  men  ? 

As  a  householder  you  would  scarcely  like  to  take  a  person  in  without  they 
made  some  deposit.  A.  man  with  a  small  amount  of  money,  such  as  10  d., 
could  not  go  and  pay  a  deposit  for  lodgings ;  and  it  is  the  sliortness  of  work 
that  gets  him  out  of  respectable  lodgings,  and  so  the  company  would  like  to  see 
them  all  in  common  lodging-houses,  so  that  they  could  go  there  outside  and 
take  them  on  in  the  middle  of  the  night  as  well  as  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ; 
and  that  is  what  is  against  us  sadly,  that  they  can  go  out  and  pick  men  up  at. 
the  gaies  simply  because  they  are  pressed  and  driven  to  stay  there;  and  when 
they  get  in  they  have  so  many  men  to  hunt  them  up. 

131  u6.  How  do  you  mean,  "  hunt  them  up  ?  " 

They  make  a  man  have  a  load  on  his  truck,  and  run  behind  them,  saying, 
"  Now  move  on  ;  move  a  bit  sharper  ;"  and  through  intimidation  and  fear,  the 
man  is  actually  driven  to  do  it  beyond  his  strength. 

13197.  Are  these  common  lodging-houses  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  docks  r 

Yes,  they  are  generally  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  Poplar,  for  the  East  India 
Dock,  and  St.  George's,  Ratcliff,  for  the  London  Dock,  and  Whitecliapel  always 
convenient ;  and  they  are  most  spacious  dwellings ;  they  are  capable  of  holding 
all  the  dock  labourers  in  England. 

13! 98.  And  yi)u  think  that  the  men  are  compelled  to  live  in  these  common 
lodging-houses  because  they  cannot  earn  enough  in  the  short  spell  of  work  they 
get  to  make  a  deposit  ? 

Yes. 

13199.  And  you  think  that  they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeking  for 
work  elsewhere  ;  and  to  bring  that  about  you  would  like  to  see  the  dock  com- 
panies compelled  to  take  the  men  on  at  two  fixed  periods  in  the  day? 

Yes ;  but  there  is  another  tiling.  As  regards  the  men  themselves,  there  are 
men  ouiside  termed  "outsiders;"  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
before  me,  as  a  preferenee  man  I  could  go  the  dock  company  and  challenge 
them  to  uive  me  a  job  ;  that  I  cannot  do  as  a  labouring  man.  These  preference 
men  will  receive  their  full  money  all  the  hours  that  it  is  possible  to  make,  and 
they  get  this  "  plus."  Now  I  may  go  and  perform  any  duty  that  they  require 
of  me,  and  because  I  am  an  outsider  1  have  no  "  plus."  I  am  workitig  umler 
the  East  and  V\  est  India  Dock  Company  now,  and  1  say  that  if  I  can  do  the 
work  in  all  these  classes  in  any  place  they  like  to  put  me,  why  should  I  not 
receive  as  much  lernuneration  as  others  who  are  not  doing  as  much  as  me,  but 
only  the  blowing  part,  "  Go  on,"  and  "  Come  here." 

13200.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  former  days  this  "  plus  "  was  divided  among 
the  whole  ? 

Yes. 

13201.  How  did  that  come  to  be  changed? 
1  cannot  tell. 

13202.  You  only  know  the  fact  ? 

I  only  know  the  tact ;  at  the  present  time  in  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  division,  and  they  have  got,  a  select  few,  about  18 
(50.)  X  2  in 
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in  number,  and  those  people  alone  get  the  "  plus ;"  other  men,  useful  men,  that 
have  to  go  in  casually  and  do  the  hours  as  it  may  be,  one,  two,  or  eight,  only  just 
wet  their  bare  pay.  They  also  have  another  game  tliat  these  preference  men  go 
in  for,  the  frozen  meat  of  a  night  which  they  are  selected  to  do,  and  it  does  not 
require  more  than  themselves  to  do  it.  They  are  not  only  regularly  at  work 
receiving  their  "  plus,"  but  they  get  all  extras  that  is  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  injurious  to  all  others. 

13203.  How  do  you  mean  they  get  them;  how  can  they  manage  to  get 
them  ? 

They  are  on  the  book,  and  they  are  merely  told  that  they  are  required 
to-night,  after  a  day's  work,  to  do  one,  two,  or  three  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
sheep's  carcasses. 

13204.  They  are  permanent  hands,  I  suppose? 

They  are  not  permanent  hands,  but  preference  men;  men  whom  they  consider 
a  kind  of  a  temporary  staff.  Acknowle  lged  men,  however,  quite  as  useful,  and 
who  could  do  the  same  work,  stand  by,  or  get  nothing  whatever  in  the  shapti  of 
remuneration  as  "  plus." 

13205.  The  preference  man  is  a  "ganger,"  and  has  a  gang  of  men  under 
him  ? 

Sometimes  he  has  a  ^ang,  and  sometimes  they  work  as  a  i^ody;  if  they  only 
want  12  or  18  men  they  cannot  get  gangers  for  all,  they  h.ive  to  be  then  all 
equal  :  but,  of  course,  there  is  a  responsil)le  one  among  the  lot  to  have  the 
contiol  and  to  arrange  matters  how  it  is  to  go. 

13206.  Are  you  in  pretty  constant  work  all  the  year  round? 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  company  I  have  had  a  tolerable  supply,  but  things 
have  gone  very  wrong ;  I  am  not  in  constant  work,  I  am  at  casual  work. 

13207.  What  do  you  suppose  you  can  earn  all  the  year  round  r 
In  the  present  circumstances  not  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week. 

13208.  Can  you  earn  more  than  that  five  years  ago  ? 

For  eight  years  1  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  wanting  a  day's  work;  I  had 
rather  more  than  I  required. 

13209.  Up  to  when  would  that  be? 
Up  to,  say,  six  years  ago. 

13210.  What  could  you  earn  then? 

On  the  average  I  would  take  about  25  s.  or  26  s.  a  week,  and  then  1  would 
take  such  a  thing  as  a  shilling  a  day,  and  as  much  as  2  s.  9  d.  a  day  on  the 
ship's  "  plus,"  before  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  and  we  had  the  tea  ships. 
I  could  mention  the  name  of  the  ship ;  2*.  9c?.  per  day  "  plus,"  and  now  under 
the  circumstances  I  work  twice  as  hard  as  I  did  then,  and  I  get  about  half  the 
money. 

1321 1.  And  that  you  cannot  account  for  ? 

My  simple  idea  of  it  is  this ;  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  : 
The  company  lower  their  rates  and  they  do  not  make  any  alteration  in  the 
men,  only  over-burden  them  with  work  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  I  can  say. 


The  lord  CLINTON  takes  the  Chair. 

13212.  Chairman.~\  Is  that  not  because  there  are  many  more  men  wanting 
the  work  ? 

Yes,  there  is  a  great  number  demanding  work  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  they  require  as  many  men  as  they  wanted  then,  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

13213.  There  is  much  more  competition  for  work  now  than  tlierewas  then? 
At  this  time  of  the  year.    In  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  we  lose  the 

men ' 
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men  ;  we  lose  the  men  who  go  for  the  harvesting  and  the  agricultural  labourers. 
There  are  the  painters,  when  the  sun  is  out  we  lose  them ;  and  the  tailors, 
when  they  improve  in  their  styles  a^nd  fashions,  we  lose  them;  so  that  we  are 
left  hy  ourselves  as  dock  labourers  at  certain  times  ;  but  at  the  present  time 
you  would  not  find  at  the  dock  gates  a  great  number  of  people  that  I  should 
not  classify  as  bond  fide  dock  labourers. 

73214.  That  was  not  the  case  many  years  ago  ? 

Not  when  trade  was  brisk ;  but,  of  course,  the  Suez  Canal  has  introduced 
the  work  here  much  quicker  by  steamboats  ;  previous  to  that  we  had  the 
sailing  ships,  and  now  they  can  take  up  72  crates  in  one  hour,  and  each  crate 
constftiites  from  86  to  96  packages  of  tea,  they  can  tak(>  up  72  of  those  in  one 
hour.  Previous  to  that  we  used  to  walk  them  out  of  the  ship,  lift  them  box 
by  box,  the  same  as  carrying  them  upstairs. 

13215.  So  that  part  of  your  trouble  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  ? 
Yes,  but  they  have  reduced  the  machinery  of  the  hands  of  men  as  well  as 

introducing  machinery  ;  I  mean  that  they  try  to  keep  us  down  by  reducing  the 
hands  and  making  us  do  more  work.  If  they  are  on  the  push  the  lodiiing- 
houses  are  a  great  sore  to  most  respectable  men,  and  it  is  a  thing  we  have  all 
had  to  do  in  our  turn.  You  find  that  if  they  are  very  short  of  men  they  know 
the  class  of  goods  they  work  on;  they  know  the  hardest-up  men,  and  they 
immediately  despatch  off  one  of  their  foremen  to  a  lodging-house. 

13216.  When  you  speak  of  "  they,"  whom  do  you  mean  by  "  they  "  ? 

The  foremen  and  deputies ;  but  these  foremen,  deputies,  time-keepers,  or 
clerks,  do  not  lake  the  responsibility  on  themselves,  but  from  some  one  of  the 
officials.  The  deputy  wari  house  keeper  or  the  warehouse  keeper  gives  them 
instructions,  and  then  they  get  anything  that  they  require,  a  man  that  is  on 
tramp,  a  man  that  is  from  somewhere  else,  just  at  that  particular  time  ;  they 
do  not  want  the  good,  sound,  respectable  men  as  a  gent  ral  rule ;  they  would 
like  to  bring  you  to  a  state  of  degradation  and  have  you  at  the  gates,  so  that  at 
any  time  they  could  come  and  sweep  you  away  or  sweep  you  in,  as  the  case 
maybe;  they  want  to  get  you  into  these  taverns  and  holes,  and  have  you  at 
their  command. 

13217.  The  foremen  you  complain  of? 

Of  the  whole  system  in  general,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

13218.  The  foremen  engage  you  ? 

The  man  that  engages  come  out,  and  your  very  appearance  signifies  that  you 
want  work  ;  a  man  says  "  Come  here  so-and-so"  ;  of  course  he  chooses  to  the 
best  of  his  abilities,  and  the  more  favourable  you  are  towards  him  he  takes  you; 
you  might  be  a  fortnight  and  you  might  not ;  but  still,  from  the  bottom  i-o  the 
top  we  want  to  work  fairly  and  amicably  together,  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a 
fair  day's  money,  and  let  us  be  all  equal  ;  let  all  men  equal  at  doing  the  work 
receive  the  same  remuneration,  and  no  distinction. 

13219.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  Are  these  lodging-houses  kept  by 
lodging-house  keepers  or  are  they  connected  with  any  of  the  people  connected 
with  the  docks  ? 

No  ;  nothing  whatever  of  that  sort.  These  are  erected  by  many  people  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  have  no  larger  means  but  only  their  pittance 
of  4  d.  that  they  pay  ;  botli  for  travellers  and  the  residents  in  the  parish  it  is 
convenient,  if  you  have  only  4  d,  to  have  a  bed. 

13220.]  Can  you  take  your  wives  and  children  in  there? 
No,  not  in  single  places. 

13221.  Then  what  do  you  do  with  your  wives  and  children  ? 
You  must  go  to  a  married  quarter ;  there  are  places  of  that  s(»rt. 

13222.  Why  do  you  not  go  yourselves  with  the  wives  and  children ;  you  said 
you  could  not  get  into  respectable  houses  because  you  had  to  make  a  deposit 
and  had  not  the  money  in  your  pocket  for  it ;  but  if  your  wives  and  children 
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have  to  be  in  a  house  why  should  you  not  be  with  them,  and  why  should  you  be 
driven  into  the  lodiiing-house  ? 

In  many  cases  the  wife  has  to  do  the  same  as  you  yourself. 

13223.  And  go  into  a  lodging-house? 

Go  where  she  can  get  in.  Very  often  in  the  street ;  and  very  often  very 
rough  quarters. 

132.24.  And  that  is  whilst  the  man  himself  is  in  the  lodging-house  in  order 
to  be  near  his  work  ? 

No  ;  I  am  speaking  of  two  cases,  of  married  men  and  of  single  men. 

13225.  Do  you  mean  that  they  want  to  have  single  men  that  they  can  have 
in  the  Docks  r 

No,  any  man  will  do,  but  there  are  single  lodgings  and  theie  are  married 
lodgings. 

13226.  But  you  describe  them  as  wanting  the  men  not  to  be  respectable,  but 
to  have  them  in  their  control  by  being  in  these  lodgings  ? 

Yes,  just  so. 

13227.  And  being  able  to  be  got  at  at  a  minute's  notice  ? 

Yes ;  i(  they  wanted  a  married  man  they  woidd  go  to  the  married  lodging  for 
him,  and  if  they  wanted  a  single  man  they  would  go  to  the  t^ingle  lodging  for 
him. 

J 3228.  Have  the  preference  men  no  more  head  work  to  do  than  others? 
The  preference  men,  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you,  are  the  most  useless  men. 

13229.  Why  does  it  pay  the  company  to  pay  them  more  ? 

Simply  because  they  get  men  of  a  better  type  under  them,  and  ihey  do  it  for 
them. 

13230.  Then  have  the  preference  men  any  organising  to  do  to  keep  the  gang 
together  ? 

As  regards  keeping  the  gang  together  they  do  not  require  that.  There  is  a 
place  for  everything,  and  that  does  not  reqiure  much  lool^ing  after. 

13231.  But  must  it  not  be  the  impression  of  the  foreman  or  the  employers 
that  the  preference  men  are  of  use  to  them  ? 

Use  in  the  manner  that  I  tell  you,  that  the  whole  of  the  gang  have  to  keep 
them.  They  can  say  "  Go  on,"  "  Come  here,"  and  "  Do  this,"  and  you  have  to 
do  his  work  ;  so  you  are  doing  his  work  to  keep  up  his  pay ;  you  cannot  pay 
these  idlers  out  of  nothing. 

13232.  Are  they  ever  short  of  men  at  the  docks  when  the  different  trades  are 
going  oil  ? 

Very  seldom, 

13233-  Do  you  ever  see  the  gates  without  any  men  waiting  at  them  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  them  without  any  ;  in  the  summer  months  you 
might  see  them  a  little  bit  deficient  at  the  gates  when  they  scatter  in  difiPerent 
parts  of  the  country,  but  you  seldom  find  a  bond  Jide  dock  labourer  going  far. 

13234.  Who  are  these  idlers  that  you  mention? 

The  company's  staff,  tiiat  is  what  I  term  idlers  ;  that  is  to  say,  suppose  I  go 
and  und<  rrake  to  do  100  tons  of  wheat,  I  have  to  put  them  on  the  load  and 
place  them  on  the  truck,  I  u>yself,  or  anyone  doing  t!ie  same  job ;  I  have  six 
men  to  push  them  on  a  truck,  and  one  man  on  the  barge  to  put  them  into  the 
barge;  I  have  a  man  there  to  run  after  me  with  a  tin  ticket  in  his  hand;  he 
takes  one  ticket  for  two  bags,  and  sometimes  two,  but  it  does  not  matter 
whetlur  he  carries  25  tickets  or  two  tickets  for  two  bags  ;  I  call  him  an  idler; 
anybody  could  pick  up  a  ticket.  Then  there  is  another  man  who  calls  himself 
the  "  tallyman,"  a  clerk  he  is  to  put  down  the  weight  or  mark,  to  see  that  tliey 
are  all  light;  1  call  him  an  idler.  Then  there  is  a  fellow  coming  out  of  the 
warehouse  who  says,  "  Move  a  bit  sharjier  than  that  "  ;  I  call  him  an  idler.  Is 
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it  possible  for  me  with  my  gang;  to  keep  three  or  four  idlers  on  the  job  1  The 
consequence  is  that  we  have  to  do  twice  the  work  to  keep  these  idlers  going. 

«3235.  In  fact  you  mean  that  all  the  staff  are  idlers  except  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  work,  or  nearly  all  ? 

'I'he  interior  economy  of  course  must  be  managed  ;  but  I  mean  those  useless 
outsiders  walking  round.  I  can  understand  a  man  managing  the  interior 
economy  of  an  office,  he  is  doing  something  towards  it ;  but  when  you  find  a 
fellov/  walking  round  and  telling  you  to  do  something  and  doing  nothing 
himself,  he  is  like  a  man  doing  a  blacksmith's  work  by  merely  blowing  the 
bellows. 

13236.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~\  Have  you  been  a  preference  man  yourself? 
Never  anything  more  than  just  what  I  could  get,  being  taken  from  the  gate. 

13237.  Is  it  not  usual  in  different  kinds  of  work  to  have  aganuer  of  the  men, 
that  one  should  be  appointed  the  director  of  them,  for  instance,  on  railway 
work  i  ' 

I  do  not  know  anything  as  regards  the  railway. 

13238.  But  is  it  not  within  your  experience  that  when  there  is  a  group  of 
men  employed  it  is  usual  to  have  one  of  them  employed  as  a  ganger  or  a 
gaffer  ? 

Certainly  ;  l>ut  \  should  say  myself  under  the  circumstances  that  dock  com- 
panies work  under,  he  should  share  in  the  labour,  because  it  is  not  so  serious 
and  does  not  require  so  much  knowledge  but  what  anybody  could  assist  him 
and  get  over  the  labour. 

]323g.  We  have  had  a  witness  who  was  a  preference  man,  and  who,  as  far  as 
we  could  judge  from  his  evidence,  also  did  his  full  share  of  the  work,  and  was 
trusted  by  the  men  as  such  r 

I  have  served  in  the  same  department. 

J  3:^40.  Do  you  consider  him  quite  an  exception  ? 

An  exception  to  the  rule.  The  foreman  might  say  to  me :  "  Steward,  you 
take  a  gang,"  but  still,  at  the  same  tiuie,  I  should  have  to  do  the  same  work. 

13241.  You  consider  that  the  preference  men  do  not  do  their  share  of  work  ? 

The  preference  men  get  more  than  they  ought  to  get ;  they  get  the  sweat  of 
a  badly  paid  man's  money.  There  is  the  naau  who  is  in  casually  to  do  one  hour 
or  two,  as  the  case  might  be,  according  to  the  business  ;  he  does  the  work  and 
the  drudgery  of  the  work,  and  the  worst  of  it,  and  yet  he  gets  no  receipt  at  all; 
no  "plus,"  and  very  litile  work,  and  in  the  slack  time  of  the  year  none  what- 
ever. 

13243.  You  mentioned  that  the  company  had  lowered  the  rate,  and,  in  your 
opinion,  had  to  make  up  the  difference  by  getting  m.ore  work  from  the  man  ; 
was  not  the  low ering  of  the  rate  in  consequence  of  the  compedtion  between 
the  different  d  O  C  K  S  . 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that. 

13243.  So  that  the  competition,  on  the  one  hand,  among  the  docks,  and  on 
the  other  hand  among  the  crowd  of  men  applying  for  work,  has  caused  these 
difficulties  ? 

That  is  true  enough  ;  but  this  is  the  way  that  the  money  is  eaten  up,  and 
why  should  it  be  eaten  up  by  these  idlers  ?  They  keep  on  living  on  the  work- 
man that  is  doing  their  work.  At  one  time  at  the  East  and  West  India  Docks 
the  foreman  M  ould  consider  himself  degraded  by  doing  it,  but  now  you  will  see 
him  take  hold  of  a  bag  of  flour  and  make  his  black  suit  all  over  flour,  or  any 
other  stuff.  At  one  time  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  foremen  would  not 
degrade  themselves  by  even  handing  a  ticket  to  be  put  in  a  bag,  and  now  they 
will  throw  the  bags  down  the  shoot  the  same  as  an  ordinary  labourer. 

13244.  Do  you  not  approve  of  that  ? 

Certainly  not  ;  let  the  right  man  be  in  the  right  -place.    These  men  do  not 
dp  it  without  some  remuneration.    1  have  been  sent  for  on  conditions,  and  told, 
(50.)  X  4  "you 
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"  you  y^iU  be  made  a  preference  man"  (I  was  at  Tilbury),  "  and  of  course  you 
know  what  to  do ;  you  have  to  see  the  work  forwarded."  That  system  meant 
that  1  w;is  to  get  all  the  work  possible  out  of  the  men,  run  them  as  fast  and  as 
hard  as  I  could,  unci  get  all  the  work  possible  out  of  them.  This  was  what  I 
was  to  do  by  getting  another  penny.  At  that  time  I  was  only  getting  four- 
pence.  But  I  have  not  been  mtide  a  i)ref'erence  ni;in  and  J  question  very  much 
if  I  offer  my  services  that  I  shall  be  employed  at  all. 

13245.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.']  Do  you  mean  in  consequence  of 
appearing  here  ? 

Yes,  in  consequence  of  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


JOHN  MILL  WARD,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

13246.  Chairman.']  You  heard  ihe  evidence  that  lias  been  given  by  the  dock 
labourers  ? 

Yes. 

13247.  Are  you  a  dock  labourer? 
Yes,  a  casual. 

13248.  Do  vou  concur  generally  with  what  they  have  said  ? 
Yes. 

13249.  How  long  have  you  been  a  dock  labourer  ? 
Over  20  years. 

13250.  And  where  have  you  worked? 

In  the  East  India  Dock,  the  West  and  the  South,  and  Millwall. 

13251.  What  sort  of  work  have  you  done? 

Ail  kinds,  ship  and  quay  and  warehouse ;  more  ship  work  than  quay  work. 

13252.  Have  you  had  regular  employment? 
No,  extremely  casual. 

13253.  More  casual  lately  than  when  you  first  began  to  work? 

Very  much  so ;  in  fact,  now  it  is  hard  to  get  a  job  under  any  circum stances. 
At  one  time,  bc/bre  the  ma.ihinery  was  perfected  we  could  be  working  a  sailing 
ship  that  would  last  six  weeks,  and  now  it  will  be  got  out,  if  it  is  a  large  tonnage 
vessel,  in  iis  many  days;  six  to  10  days  is  generally  the  time  that  the  same  class 
of  vessel  would  be  got  out.  For  instance,  there  is  a  ship  now  in  the  East  India 
Dock  that  was  started  (I  was  one  of  them)  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  "  Westland,"  she  is  116  tons;  she  has  14.000  bags  of  wheat,  and  she  is 
wanted  to-morrow  night,  and  no  doubt  she  will  be  got  out  by  about  26  men  and 
the  aid  of  three  hydraulics. 

13254.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  ( 
Fi^epence  an  hour. 

13255.  That  is  now  ? 
^  es. 

13256.  What  was  the  rate  of  pay  20  years  ago,  when  you  began  ? 
Half-a-crown  a  day,  and  the  balance  would  amount  sometimes  to  two  shillings 

a  day,  w  hich  would  be  superior  to  our  pay  at  the  present  time.  The  balance 
would  be  as  much  as  two  shillings,  but  of  course  on  a  shding  scale,  sometimes  a 
shilling,  sometimes  tenpence,  one  shilling  and  twopence,  and  so  forth. 

13257.  And  when  did  the  time  of  slack  work  for  you  begin;  how  many 
years  ago  ? 

J  should  say  about  ten  years  ago  ;  it  has  been  going  down  ever  since. 

13258.  And 
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13258.  And  since  about  the  same  time  has  the  rate  of  pay  dnninished  too  ? 
In  proportion.    It  is  not  so  much  the  rate  of  pay  as  the  amount  of  work  that 

you  can  get ;  it  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  work,  because  there  have  been 
so  many  agricultural  labourers  that  have  been  forced  into  the  different  lodging- 
houses,  which  have  only  risen  up  these  last  few  years  like  mushrooms ;  and 
these  men  come  from  the  country,  and  go  into  the  lodging-houses,  and  tiy  to  the 
dock-gates,  and  there  is  a  competition. 

13259.  Have  you  been  employed  under  the  contract  system  ? 
1  have,  at  Millwall. 

13260.  That  is  to  say  the  man  that  employed  you  took  a  sub-contract  from 
another  contractor,  did  he  ? 

Yes,  and  another  sub-contractor  below  that  again  ;  that  is  to  say  they  would 
offer  me  a  job  to  do,  a  few  tons  of  wheat  or  maize  at  threepence  a  ton  ;  I  could 
turn  round  and  say  to  some  chaps,  Will  you  help  me  to  do  this  job  ?  "  and  if  I 
thought  I  could  become  a  sweater,  ai?o  take  the  hour's  share  and  give  them  the 
least ;  and  that  has  otten  been  the  case.  In  fact,  fur  the  sake  of  getting  a  little 
money  I  have  had  to  submit  to  tliat  myself. 

13261.  You  mean  you  have  done  it  yourself? 

I  have  never  done  it  myself,  for  the  reason  that  I  never  liked  it ;  I  have  had 
to  submit  to  it. 

13262.  You  have  worked  under  a  sweater? 
Yes. 

13263.  What  is  the  arrangement  with  the  sweater  ? 

The  arrangement  is  that  you  do  so  much  work,  say  100  tons  of  maize,  or  100 
tons  of  wheat,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  deliver  it  into  a  craft ;  and  the 
quicker  you  do  it  the  sooner  you  will  )  eceive  your  pay ;  that  would  be  about 
half  the  average  money  you  would  get  with  the  dock  company,  and  that  would 
be  about  2     to  3  d.  an  hour. 

13264.  You  would  get  about  2  6?.  to  3  d.  an  hour  ? 
Yes,  in  the  Millwall  Dock. 

13265.  But  you  say  that  you  have  never  acted  as  a  sweater  yourself? 
'No. 

13266.  Is  that  common  ? 

Very  common  at  the  Millwall  Dock  ;  in  fdct,  it  is  the  rule. 

13267.  Is  there  very  great  competition  for  work  at  Millwall  ? 

Yes,  for  this  simple  reason,  because  if  men  can  get  work  anywhere  they  do 
not  think  so  much  about  the  money  as  getting  the  work ;  because  of  the 
difl&culty. 

13268.  And  there  are  crowds  waiting  at  the  gates,  are  there,  at  Millwall  in 
the  same  way  ? 

Yes  ;  the  system  now  is  vastly  changed  to  what  it  used  to  be,  taking  the  24 
hours  round.  If  a  vessel  comes  in  now  it  goes  to  work  at  once,  unless  it  happens 
to  be  a  saihng  ship,  and  sailing  ships  now  are  decreasing  and  steam  ships  are 
increasing  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  moment  a  steam  ship  comes  in  it 
goes  to  work  invariably,  or  at  least  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  and  it  works  oat; 
and  that  means  this  :  she  might  come  in  with  to-night's  tide  ;  if  the  tide  was  at 
eight  o'clock  she  would  go  to  work  ;  if  it  was  twelve  she  would  go  to  work  and 
work  till  it  is  finished;  and  I  have  known  the  "  Glen  Eagles,"  I  name  them  as 
being  the  largest  tonnage  of  the  Glen  Line,  to  be  out  in  19^  hours. 

13269.  And  have  you  had  to  work  the  19^  hours  ? 

No,  I  have  not  worked  the  19^  hours,  because  it  is  too  much;  but  I  have 
worked  more  than  that,  but  not  on  the  "  Glen  Eagles  ;"  I  have  worked  22  and 
24  hours. 

13270.  Did  you  get  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  that?  ^ 
Sixpence  an  hour  before  six  and  after  six. 

(50.)  Y  13271.  That 
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13271.  That  is  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  what  you  usually  get  ? 

It  is  a  penny  more,  but  the  stevedores  would  get  a  shilling  for  the  same 
work. 

13272.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury r\  Are  you  a  native  of  London? 
I  am ;  I  was  born  in  Finsbury. 

13273.  And  where  were  you  educated? 

I  was  educated  at  Mr.  Chapman's  school  in  the  Commercial-road,  and  from 
that  I  went  to  the  Birkbeck  School  in  the  Cambridge-road. 

13274.  How  old  were  you  when  you  took  to  this  kind  of  work  ? 
About  25. 

13275.  What  had  you  been  doing  before  that  ? 
I  was  at  a  wine  merchants'  in  Aldgate-street. 

13276.  As  a  labourer? 

I  acted  as  warehouse  keeper  until  the  firm  dissolved. 

13277.  You  were  getting  much  better  wages  then,  I  suppose  ? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  wages  so  much  as  of  employment.  When  I  had 
regular  work  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  wages  then  because  I  had  no 
wife  and  family. 

13278.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  that  you  ever  make  a  week  now  ? 
Are  you  speaking  on  the  average  ? 

13^279.  Yes,  on  the  average  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  so  small  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  mention  it ;  I  am 
not  speaking  for  myself,  I  am  speaking  for  the  casual  labourers  all  round  in  the 
bulk,  and  I  say  that  three  shillings  a  week  is  not  the  average  because  I  am  much 
beyond  that,  but  from  two  shillings  to  two  and  sixpence  a  week  is  the  average  of 
all  those  dock  labourers'  money. 

13280.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  all  the  money  the  dock  labourer  gets  given 
him  for  work  ? 

Yes ;  the  rest  he  gets  by  charity  and  by  various  other  modes  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  define. 

1328  I.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  charity  that  he  gets  ? 

I\iultitudinous  schemes  too  numerous  too  mention.  In  fact  I  have  often 
wondered  how  they  do  live.  I  live  at  the  present  time  by  assistance  from  my 
parents  who  are  veiy  well  to  do  ;  I  receive  b  s.  a  week. 

13282.  From  your  parents  ? 

From  my  mother ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  that  b  s.  1  live,  and  I  am  a  strong 
able-bodied  man ;  and  the  reason  wiiy  I  am  sitting  here  before  this  Committee 
giving  evidence  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence.  1  started  on  the  "  Westland," 
and  because  yesterday  morning  I  complained  because  they  told  all  hands  to 
come  down  at  a  quarter  to  eight,  and  I  stood  forward  with  four  other  men  and 
said,  "  You  have  not  taken  us  on  ;"  he  said,  "  We  did  not  say  all  liands ;"  I 
said,  "  When  you  say  '  all  hands '  previously,  we  expect  to  go  to  work  ;"  I  said, 
"I  will  see  somebody  else."  1  saw  the  superintendent,  and  we  were  successful, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  1  spoke  to  the  superintendent,  and  then  the  two  men 
were  called,  the  quay  captain  and  the  ship  worker,  antl  they  spoke  to  him 
privately,  and  then  we  four  men  went  in  afterwards,  and  he  heard  the  two  sides 
of  the  question,  and  he  gave  us  an  order  to  go  to  work  on  this  big  four-master, 
lying  on  the  side  of  the  "Westland,"  the  "  Ubrica ;"  and  this  morning  they 
have  kept  the  four  men  out,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  sought  the  righteous 
redress  of  going  to  work  after  being  told  to  do  so  ;  and  that  is  how  it  is  I  am 
giving  evidence  to-day. 

13283.  You  lost  your  job  through  speaking? 

I  lost  my  job  through  speaking  to  the  superintendent. 

132S4.  ^divl  Aberdeen.']  Your  complaint  being  successful,  how  was  it  that 
the  same  experiment  was  not  tried  again  as  to  the  second  grievance.    The  first 

complaint 
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complaint  having  been  successful,  that  is  the  complaint  to  the  superintendent 
why  was  there  not  a  fresh  complaint  made  this  morning  r 

I  shall  to-morrow  morning  make  another  complaint,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it 
will  be  worse  for  me,  because  men  are  cowed  to  sucli  a  degree  that  they  hide 
the  faults  that  they  suffer  from. 

13285.  You  mean  that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  work  that  they  feel  they 
cannot  afford  to  run  any  l  isk  of  losing  it  ? 

Yes ;  there  is  no  redress. 

13286.  Is  this  not  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
matters  ? 

It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  mass  of  men  that  go  down  to  the  dock 
gates,  and  if  they  were  to  combine  they  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  the  stevedores.  The  stevedores  require  no  more  skill  than  the  ordinary 
men  do  who  unload  the  ship ;  one  man  can  lead  20  in  loading  a  ship. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

at  Eleven  o'clock. 


(50.) 


Y  2 
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Die  Jovis^  22^  Novemhris,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Vicount  GoRDOX  (  Karl  of  Aherdeen). 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FoxFORD  {  Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  benjamin  TTLLETT,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 

13287.  Chairman.~]  There  are  one  or  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
in  continuation  of  what  you  told  us  on  Tuesday.  Have  you  worked  at  any 
docks  in  the  country  besides  those  in  the  port  of  London  ? 

At  Grangemouth  in  Scotland,  at  Bristol,  and  at  Newhaven. 

13288.  Speaking  generally,  is  the  work  conducted  in  the  same  way  at  those 
places  as  it  is  in  London  ? 

Very  much  the  same. 

13289.  Have  the  men  any  unions  or  associations  of  any  kind  in  those 
places  ? 

The  Liverpool  men  are  about  the  most  unionist  of  the  whole  of  the  dock 
abourers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

13290.  Is  there  any  dock  labourers'  society  that  extends  all  over  the 
30untry  ? 

No. 

13291.  The  various  societies  are  not  affiliated,  not  joined  together? 
No. 

13292.  If  the  Committee  should  require  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
lock  labourers  in  the  country,  would  you  be  able  to  give  any  evidence  on  that 
3oint  ? 

I  should  be  able  to  obtain  evidence  and  give  my  own  experience. 

13293.  Your  own  experience,  I  presume,  would  be  some  time  back? 
Yes. 

13294.  Now  we  were  told  the  other  day  by  several  witnesses  that  in  their 
)pini<)n  the  result  of  their  coming  before  the  Committee  to  give  evidence  would 
)e  that  they  would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  work,  and  perhaps  would 
lot  get  any  work  at  all ;  do  you  think  that  is  likely  to  be  tlie  case  ? 

Yes;  and  that  has  been  the  reason  of  my  not  being  able  to  get  more  practica 
nen  for  our  own  purposes  ;  and  to-day  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  them,  because 
)f  their  fear  of  the  consequences,  and  in  case  of  an  accident ;  there  are  many 
)f  them  who  fear  to  give  evidence. 

(50.)  Y  3  13295.  How 
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13295.  How  do  you  mean  "  in  case  of  an  accident  "  ? 

Say  that  a  man  is  killed,  or  maimed,  or  hurt,  if  those  who  witness  it  were  to 
go  and  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  men  there  would  be  a  chance  of  their 
getting  discharged. 

13296.  We  were  told  also,  and  I  think  you  told  us  so  yourself,  that  there  is  a 
set  made  against  union  men  ? 

Yes  ;  there  has  been  a  bit  of  a  dispute  at  Tilbury,  and  those  who  have  laken 
an  active  part,  being  members  of  our  union,  are  not  admitted  into  the  docks, 
although  they  are  good  workmen. 

13297.  Generally  speaking,  as  I  understand,  it  is  your  opinion  that  a  dead  set 
is  made  againsr  the  men  who  belong  to  the  union,  or  against  the  men  who 
make  themselves  in  any  way  prominent  in  demanding  for  the  workmen  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  rights,  or  in  making  complaints  in  cases  where  they 
think  they  are  badly  treated? 

Yes,  that  is  quite  the  case. 

13298.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  done  by  the  dock  companies  themselves, 
or  merely  by  their  subordinates  ? 

By  the  subordinates  ;  but  if  a  subordinate  was  found  taking  any  side  with 
the  men  themselves,  that  subordinate  would  not  be  required  very  long. 

13299.  You  think  in  fact  that  a  set  is  made  against  men  under  those  cir- 
cumstances both  by  the  employes  of  the  dock  companies  and  by  the  dock 
companies  themselves? 

Yes ;  they  iire  the  conditions  of  their  promotion  in  looking  after  what  is 
called  the  interest  of  the  dock  company. 

13300.  I  want  to  understand  quite  clearly  what  is  the  method  of  work  pur- 
sued in  the  different  docks,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  made 
quite  clear  by  what  you  told  us.  You  said  in  answer  to  Question  12528,  that 
"  at  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  there  is  a  system  of  task  work ;  piece-work." 
Then  in  answer  to  Question  12529,  you  fold  us  that  in  regard  to  the  other  docks 
it  was  done  "by  contract  work"  ;  and  in  answei-  to  the  next  question  you  said 
that  that  was  the  case  "  in  nearly  all  the  others  ;  and  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  contract  work  done  by  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company."  1  should 
gather  from  that  answer  that  in  the  case  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company  some  of  the  woi  k  is  done  by  contract  and  some  of  the  work  is  done 
by  the  system  of  task  work,  which  you  spoke  of? 

Yes  ;  the  system  of  labour  at  both  of  the  docks  would  be  this  way :  they 
have  what  they  call  a  permanent  staff  

13301.  Wait  a  moment ;  are  there  any  of  the  docks  at  which  all  the  work 
is  done  by  contract  and  none  of  the  work  done  by  task  w  ork  ? 

No ;  there  is  no  dock  in  London  in  which  all  the  work  is  done  by  contract. 

13302.  Is  there  any  dock  in  London  where  all  the  work  is  done  by  task  work 
and  none  is  done  by  contract  ? 

No ;  because  at  the  task  work  docks  they  sub-let  as  well  as  give  task  work. 

13303-  Therefore  I  may  take  it  that  it  is  mixed  in  all  the  docks  ;  that  is  to 
say,  some  of  it  is  done  by  contract  and  some  of  it  is  done  by  task  work 
Yes. 

13304,  But  that  in  some,  vi  hich  you  mentioned,  the  generality  of  the  work, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  done  by  task  work,  and  in  others,  which  you  men- 
tioned, the  greater  part  is  done  by  contract  work  ? 

In  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  the  greater  part  is  done  by 
task  work,  in  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company  the  greater  part  is 
done  by  conti  act  work,  in  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  contract,  and  in  the  Millwall  Dock  the  greater  part  is  done  by 
contract. 

13305.  Then 
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13305.  Then  in  answer  to  Question  you  told  us  that  the  East  end 
West  India  Dock,  and  the  London  and  St.  Katharine,  are  the  only  docks  which 
are  amalgamated  under  a  working  agreement  ? 

Yes. 

13306.  Those  are  two  docks  ;  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  is  one,  and  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  is  another  ? 

Yes. 

13306.  *  And  those  two  docks  are  amalgamated  under  a  working  agreement  ? 
Yes. 

13307.  But  you  say  there  is  no  working  agreement  between  any  other  docks  ? 
No. 

13308.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  is  the  case,  what  you  mean  by  the 
answer  to  Question  12545  ;  the  question  was  :  "  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  the 
dock  company  lets  out  the  whole  of  the  loading  and  unloading  to  a  contractor," 
and  you  say  in  answer,  "  At  the  Millwali  Docks  and  the  London  and  St.  Katha- 
rine ;  at  four  of  the  docks  tliat  belong  to  that  same  company  " ;  what  do  you 
mean  by  "four  of  the  docks  that  belong  to  that  same  company"? 

The  London  Docks,  the  St.  Katharine  Docks,  the  Albert  Docks,  and  the  Vic- 
toria Docks,  belong  to  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company. 

13309.  Then  there  are  four  docks  comprised  in  the  London  and  St.  Katharine 
Dock  Company  1 

Yes. 

13310.  Then  when  you  said  just  now  to  me  that  the  London  and  St.  Katha- 
rine Dock  is  one  dock,  you  mean  that  it  is  one  company  possessing  four  docks  ? 

^'es,  one  company. 

13311.  But  possessing  four  docks  ? 
Yes. 

13312.  Is  that  the  case  uith  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  also? 

They  own  the  East  and  West  and  the  South  Docks,  and  the  Tilbury  Docks. 

13313.  That  would  be  four  docks  ? 
Yes. 

13314.  Altogether  then  there  are  two  companies  owning  eight  docks  which 
are  amalgamated,  working-  under  a  working  agreement  ? 

Yes. 

13315.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  amalgamated  by  an  Act  ? 
Yes,  they  are  amalgamated  under  an  Act. 

13316.  It  is  all  one  company? 

The  four  docks  in  each  belong  to  the  same  company, 

13317.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  body  of  directors  manages  the  whole 
of  the  concerns  of  these  two  companies  ? 

There  is  a  joint  committee  that  was  appointed,  and  they  wiU  work  the  two 
docks. 

13318.  A  joint  committee  of  the  directors  do  you  mean  ? 
Of  the  directors. 

13319.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Of  he  directors  of  both  companies  r 
Of  both  companies. 

13320.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  whole  of  those  docks  that  you  have 
just  mentioned  are  now  in  the  same  hands  ? 

Yes. 

13321.  Chairman.']  I  do  not  think  I  quite  clearly  understood  from  you  the 
number  and  the  duties  of  these  various  officials  at  the  docks ;  will  you  explain 
that  a  little  more  clearly.    1  want  to  know  exactly  how  many  men  there  are 

(SO.)  .  Y  4  employes 
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employes  of  the  tlock  company  in  the  way  of  superintendence  at  the  warehouses, 
and  so  on  ? 

That  would  be  rather  a  difficult  job  for  me  to  explain,  because  of  the  extent 
of  the  docks,  and  the  difference  between  the  workings  of  the  two. 

133-22.  Do  vou  mean  that  the  number  would  vary  at  different  docks  ? 
Yes. 

13323.  I  do  not  mean  the  number  of  men  but  the  number  of  offices;  I  do 
not  mean  whether  there  are  10  superintendents  or  five  superintendents,  but 
whether  there  are  superintendents,  and  what  comes  next  below  them,  and 
so  on  ? 

The  general  svstem  is  that  there  should  be  a  dock-master,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  captains  of  merchant  vessels. 

13324.  Begin  at  the  top  of  the  tree  ;  is  the  dock  master  the  highest  ? 

The  secretary  and  manager  of  the  dock  is  the  first  official  ;  then  at  each  of  the 
docks  there  is  a  head  superintendent,  then  there  is  a  deputy  superintendent. 
At  each  department  of  the  docks  there  are  what  are  called  warehouse  keepers ; 
then  there  is  a  deputy  warehouse  keeper  ;  and  so  on  until  you  get  to  the  quay- 
captains. 

13325.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  and  so  on  until  you  get  to  the  quay- 
captains  "  ? 

There  may  be  under  the  warehouse  keeper  a  deputy  warehouse  keeper,  and 
then  there  may  be  three  or  four  other  offices ;  I  really  do  not  know  their  name, 
but  I  know  there  are  three  or  four  other  offices,  and  it  has  been  known  for  a 
man  to  be  called  a  deputy's  deputy. 

13326.  Then  we  come  down  to  the  quay-masters? 
To  the  quay-captains. 

13327.  And  after  that  r 

After  that  comes  the  foreman  or  the  piece-worker.  They  are  generally  per- 
manent hands  or  foremen. 

13328.  And  after  that? 

Then  it  comes  down  to  the  men  themselves. 

13329.  Then  where  does  this  dock  master  whom  you  spoke  of  just  now 
ccme  in  r 

He  comes  under  the  superintendent  as  a  rule  ;  and  there  is  a  labour-master 
under  the  dock-master. 

13330.  Let  me  see  if  we  have  got  this  right ;  first  of  all  will  come  of  course 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  secretary? 

Yes. 

13:^31.  Then  you  say  comes  the  superintendent  ? 
Of  the  particular  docks. 

•   13332.  Then  after  that  a  deputy  superintendent  r 
A  deputy  superintendent. 

13333.  Then  warehousemen  ? 

A  dock-master  would  come  before  a  warehouseman. 

13334.  A  dock-master,  who  you  said  has  generally  been  a  ship-master? 
Yes. 

13335.  Then  under  him  f 

"  Under  him  comes  the  labour-master. 

13336.  Then  after  the  labour-master? 

After  the  labour-master  comes  the  warehouse  keeper. 

13337.  -And  then  the  deputies  ? 

Then  the  deputies.  In  some  cases  there  have  been  known  to  be  three 
deputies. 

13338.  And 
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J  333  8.  And  til  en  after  that  ? 
Then  come  the  quay-masters. 

13339.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  what  are  the  particular  duties  of  th'  se 
various  officials  ? 

As  far  as  1  can  understand,  the  secretary  is  under  the  direction  

J  3340.  We  will  not  mind  about  him ;  take  the  more  practical  mt  n  ? 

The  superintendent  of  the  dock  is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  concerns 
and  "working  of  tlie  same.  The  deputy  superintendent  is  the  man  who  actually 
does  the  work,  but  the  head  superintendent  is  the  responsible  man.  The  labour 
master  is  an  office  created  by  the  docks,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  superintend  the 
whole  of  the  contract  work.  If  it  is  possible  for  him  to  obtain  a  contractor  to 
M'ork  below  the  present  price  of  contract,  it  is  in  his  power  to  recommend  that 
nrian  to  the  other  people  ;  it.  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  proper  complement  of 
labour  is  employed,  so  that  ships  may  be  discharged  with  expedition.  The 
rules  of  the  labour-master  at  the  various  docks  is  to  go  round  the  vessels  and 
see  that  the  proper  complement  of  hands  is  e«)ployed  ;  and  if  tlie  conti'actor 
is  working  short  handed  with  a  view  to  economise,  it  is  his  place  to  force 
him  to  engage  more  labour.  Then  we  come  to  the  dock-master  ;  that  is  a 
man  who  has  had  an  experience  with  ships,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the 
docking  ol'  the  same,  coming  in  and  going  out  with  the  tides.  Tlie  warehouse 
keeper  is  a  man  who  is  in  charge  of  a  particular  department,  the  warehouse  of 
the  docks,  and  he  has  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  of  the  working  of  that 
warehouse  under  him ;  he  has  the  authority  to  employ  foremen,  to  discharge 
them,  and  to  settle  all  disputes  between  the  men  and  their  foremen,  or  the 
contractor.  The  deputy  warehouse  keeper  is  the  acting  man,  or  you  may  sav 
is  the  working  warehouse  keeper  ;  he  has  to  oversee  the  working  of  the  vaiious 
good>  in  the  departments  under  him;  and  the  deputy's  deputy  is  an  officer  that 
assists  him  in  that  direction.  The  quay-foreman  is  an  officer  who  employs 
men,  and  sees  that  the  goods  are  worked  out  properly;  and  the  contractor  or 
foreman,  it  would  be  a  foreman  with  piece-work,  is  responsilde  for  the  unloading 
of  the  vessel,  and  seeing  that  the  hands  woi'k  as  they  should  do.  Then  the 
permanent  hands,  or  the  preference  hands,  are  men  either  picked  out  for  their 
skill  or  by  favour;  and  where  there  is  skill  among  these  permanent  men  th*ey 
ai  e  put  to  do  the  superior  v\ork  ;  that  is,  if  a  vessel  was  coming  in  and  the  goods 
had  to  be  stored  under  the  shed,  a  man  who  is  a  permanent  man  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  being  able  to  mark  out  the  ground  that  would  hold  a  certain 
quantity  of  goods,  a  certain  weight ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  an  all-round  man  with  a 
little  more  experience  than  the  rest.  Would  you  like  to  know  the  other  offices, 
the  more  subordinate  parts  ;  how  the  men  themselves  are  placed? 

13341.  Yes,  certainly  ? 

The  work  is  divided  between  what  are  termed  quay-workers  and  ship-workers. 
A  ship-worker  is  a  man  who  is  able  to  go  down  a  hold,  and  he  is  able  to 
put  up  gear  to  commence  work  in  the  vessel ;  he  knows  how  to  sling  a  set,  and  how 
to  load  up.  The  man  at  the  hatch  way  is  a  man  who  should  have  an  experience  ; 
verv  often  it  depends  upon  the  kind  of  man  who  is  there,  whether  he  is  steadv  and 
strong,  whether  accidents  occur.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  dock  to 
get  as  feeble  a  man  there  almost  as  possible,  so  tliat  they  can  get  the  strongei- 
men  at  the  more  useful  work ;  and  in  most  cases  where  accidents  occur  it  is 
through  the  neglect  of  orders  given  to  the  men.  who  become  a  bit  confused,  and 
in  the  hurry  the  sets  are  not  properly  slang  as  they  should  be,  so  that  the  sling 
gets  a  fair  grip  upon  them,  and  there  the  thing  is  ill-slung;  and  the  man  at 
the  combings,  the  hatchway,  when  the  goods  collide  up  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear  them  off ;  and  it  is  chiefly  through 
these  means  that  accidents  occur.  Were  the  men  allowed  more  time,  and  not 
worked  with  such  hurry  and  skurry,  there  would  be  less  accidents  ;  but  the 
danger  to  life  and  limb  increases  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  dock  comjianies,  or 
of  tlieir  subordinates.  Then  the  quay-workers  are  men  who  take  the  loads 
and  sets  that  come  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  that  are  swung  over  the  sides  by 
the  crane,  and  they  are  taken  away  and  stacked  or  weighed,  whatever  it  may 
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be,  and  they  have  to  perform  all  the  work  of  weiuhing,  marking,  piling, 
arranging  for  san.pliiig,  as  1  explained  the  last  time  I  was  liere.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  tl)at  one  requires  a  little  more  strength  than  the  other,  although 
in  the  quay  work  the  work  is  more  varied,  more  extensive,  so  that  a  man  would 
require  a  liitle  more  knowlediie  and  skill  of  being  able  to  go  through  the  v.  hole  of 
the  process  of  working  the  cargo  and  goods.  Then  wiih  the  various  cargoes  that 
come  in,  particular  men  are  set  to  do  the  different  \\ ork  ;  there  are  special  cla-ses  of 
men  who  do  the  corn  and  grain  work,  and  it  requires  some  little  experience;  they 
are  generally  calli  d  toerags,  from  the  fact  of  their  working  in  so  much  dfist  tliey 
have  got  to  put  all  manner  of  rags  round  their  feet  to  prevent  all  the  fi(jur  dust 
getting  up  into  their  skin,  and  so  on.  Their  work  now  is  very  much  limited 
ci  mpared  to  \\  hat  it  used  to  be;  instead  of  the  old  process  of  having  to  fill 
the  bags  the  work  is  varied  now  by  what  we  call  a  "grabber,"  that  is,  a 
machine,  or  a  construction  in  two  piects.  It  is  worked  by  a  kind  of  a  machiiiery 
which  is  s.'ich  that  as  it  is  being  lowei  ed  down  tlie  two  parts  are  quite  open, 
and  it  sinks  down  into  the  grain  by  its  own  weight;  and  as  soon  as  ever  a  grip 
is  made  of  it  by  the  hydraulic  this  close  s  together,  and  in  the  closing  it  i^rips  itself 
full  of  the  grain  that  is  there.  That  is  carried  up  to  what  we  call  a  "  hopper- 
tul),"  and  it  is  discharged  into  thi^,  and  there  are  spouts  we  might  term  them, 
there  may  be  sev(  n  or  eight  spouts  in  this  hopper-tub  ;  they  let  down  the  grain 
to  the  men  vsho  have  a  machine  ;  there  may  be  eight  machines  round  this 
hopper-tub,  and  each  man  has  a  spont  to  himself,  so  that  the  grain  fills  the 
sack  ;  ami  there  is  i^enerally  a  boy  to  superintend  the  turning  off  of  the  supply 
through  the  pipes  when  the  bag  is  filled,  and  the  proper  weight  is  there.  The 
man  who  attends  fastens  the  bag  up,  and  it  is  carried  away  to  various  parts. 
Then  there  is  another  process  what  is  calied  "  the  hopper;"  that  is  let  down 
into  the  hold  and  fcur  men  fill  it; ;  it  generally  takes  14  sacks  full,  or  vvdl  hold 
14  sacks ;  that  is  filled,  taken  to  the  top,  and  let  into  the  hopper-tub.  By  some 
means  it  is  worked  so  that  as  ^oon  as  the  vveight  of  it  fixes  itself  on  the  edge  of 
the  hopper-tub,  the  bottom  comes  out  and  allows  the  whole  contents  oi  the 
same  to  fall  into  this  hopper- tub. 

13342.  Do  you  mean  that  the  sacks  are  open  and  the  wheat  goes  into  the 
hopper  ? 

JNo  ;  the  grain  is  in  bulk. 

13343.  And  in  speaking  of  sacks  just  now  you  merely  meant  a  certain 
quantity  ? 

Yes,  that  would  be  the  14  sacks,  the  quantity  that  the  hopper  will  hold.  'I'he 
sacks  are  filled  through  the  hopper-tub,  which  has  tubes  or  pipes,  and  the  suj)ply 
fiom  above  by  its  own  weight  falls  down,  and  the  sacks  are  filled.  Then  there 
is  another  process  of  grain  discharging  by  what  is  called  an  elevator.  This 
thing  saves  a  large  amount  of  labour,  and  works  very  much  where  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  grain.  1  hat  is  a  process,  I  hardly  know  what  to  term  it,  but 
it  is  a  kind  of  tube,  and  there  are  a  series  of  buckets  vei  y  much  in  the  nature  of 
the  process  which  you  see  iu  the  case  of  dredgers,  and  these  are  constantly  at 
work,  and  the  men  are  filling  them  ;  but  when  the  vessel  becomes  nearly  dis- 
charged, it  is  rather  difficult  to  work  it.  However,  when  it  can  work  it  saves  a 
large  amount  of  labour,  1h  some  cases  the  men  l  efuse  to  work  with  this,  be 
cause  it  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  dust  made  by  its  working  in  fact  is  almost 
stifling  to  the  men  ;  they  have  got  to  put  handkerchiefs  or  what  not  over  their 
mouths  and  ears  to  prevent  the  fine  dust  getting  in. 

13344.  You  mean  that  it  is  unhealthy  on  that  account  ? 

Yes,  very  unhealthy.  Tlien  in  some  cases  where  the  men  have  any  unity 
at  all,  where  the  dock  companies  cannot  have  the  power,  they  absolutely 
refuse  to  work  this  elevator,  and  the  other  means  are  employed.  If  you  would 
allow  me  to  compare,  I  should  like  to  say  that  all  these  new  systems  being 
introduced,  has  enabled  the  dock  companies  to  economise  their  expenses.  In 
the  olden  times  the  sacks  would  be  filled  by  the  men  and  carried  up  from  the 
hold. 

13345.  I  think 
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13345.  I  think  we  may  take  it  from  you  in  general  that  the  introduclioa  of 
machinery  has  enabled  the  work  to  be  done  cbeaper  r 

Yes  ;  you  do  not  require  an  explanation  of  the  old  order  of  working. 

13346.  No  ;  I  think  nobody  will  dispute  that  the  introduction  of  machinery 
has  enabled  the  work  to  be  done  cheaper.  Is  there  anytliing  more  you  Mish  to 
say  on  that  particular  point  of  the  way  the  work  is  superintended  in  the 
diflPerent  branches  of  it.  You  have  told  us  how  the  whole  method  of  Wvorking 
in  the  docks  is  Conducted  ;  I  want  to  knovv  ■whether  you  have  an^thinLi'  more 
to  say  on  that  general  point  ? 

No  ;  I  have  no  more  to  say  upon  that  point  with  this  exception  :  the  men 
would  like  to  have  some  means  of  seeking  redress.  They  have  no  one  to 
appeal  to  ;  if  you  go  to  the  warehouse-keeper  he  says  that  it  is  not  his  part  to 
interfere  ;  and  if  there  is  any  dispute,  you  eitljer  go  to  the  secretary  or  tiie 
direi  tors  ;  there  is  a  very  grave  want  of  courtesy  with  them,  and  they  refuse 
either  to  answer  a  letter  or  application.  There  is  no  one  responsible.  We 
should  like  the  country  to  know  that  the  men  have  no  means  of  getting  redress, 
because  one  shirks  it  and  puts  it  off  on  anotlier. 

13347.  Now  there  are  one  or  two  other  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
You  told  UP,  I  think  on  Tuesday,  that  you  estimate  the  number  of  dock 
labourers  at  100,000  ? 

Yes. 

13348.  'Jhat  would  be,  as  1  understood  from  what  you  said  afterwarils,  not 
including  stev>  dores  and  corn  porters  und  coal  portei  s 't 

Not  including  them. 

13349.  How  do  you  get  at  that  estimate  of  100,000  ? 

it  could  cleai  ly  be  understood  by  the  number  of  wharves  there  are  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  the  number  of  docks.  A  dock  when  in  full  employ  will 
be  able  to  give  at  least  3,000  or  4,000  men  work. 

13350.  Do  you  mean  that  every  dock  will  employ  on  an  average  3,000  or 
4,000  men  ? 

Yes,  if  in  full  work.  In  thei)'  ordinary  working  capacity  they  would  employ 
1,000  ;  but  were  they  to  require  4,000  at  each  of  the  docks,  there  are  more  than 
enough  of  labourers  to  supply  them.  Then  there  are  the  whole  of  the  wharves 
up  and  down  right  away,  from  North  Woolwich  this  side,  and  from  Gravesend 
the  other. 

13351.  You  would  include  in  that  100,000  not  only  the  men  who  are  at 
work  but  the  men  who  want  to  get  work  ? 

Yes. 

13352.  You  include  in  it  all  the  permanent  men  and  all  the  casual  men  ? 
Yes. 

13353.  And  you  include  in  it  all  the  wliarves  on  the  riverside  r 
Yes;  because  the  w!iarf  work  is  identical  with  the  dock  work. 

13354.  And  how  have  you  arrived  at  it ;  as  I  understand  you  by  estimating 
that  each  d(,ck  employs  on  an  average  so  many  men,  and  that  every  wharf 
would  employ  on  an  average  so  many  men  ? 

Yes. 

1  3355.  That  would  enable  you  to  get  at  the  number  of  men  employed? 
Every  wharf  alongside  the  river  employs  on  an  average  100  men-,  there  are 
some  Vv'harves  which  employ  400  men. 

J  3356.  That  would  give  you  the  number  of  men  who  are  at  work  ? 
Yes. 

^3  357*  But  then  you  would  add  to  that,  I  suppose,  from  what  you  told  us 
the  other  day,  something  like  50  or  60  per  cent,  of  men  who  are  out  of 
work  r 

Yes. 
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1 33.^8.  That  is  the  way  in  which  vou  oet  at  your  idea  of  100,000  ? 
Ye<. 

'^3359-  Have  you  ever  heard  the  number  stated  at  much  more  than  that  ? 
Yes  ;  G,  R.  Sims  has  stated  it  at  200,000. 

13360.  Where  has  he  stated  it  at  200,000  ? 

In  the  book  written  by  him  called  Horrible  London  "  ;  and  paper  to  *'  Dailv 
News,"  "  Pinch  of  Poverty." 

13361.  You  do  not  know,  I  suppose,  how  he  arrives  at  that  estimate? 
No. 

13362.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  estimated  at  much  lower  than  100,000  ? 
No,  I  have  never  heard  that,  not  in  London  and  its  surroundings. 

13363-  If  you  were  told  that  there  were  only  10,000,  you  would  say  that 
hat  was  absurd,  would  vou  ? 

Yes ;  that  would  be  quite  absurd. 

13364-  Then  if  anybody  estimated  the  number  at  10,000,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  be  referring  only  to  the  docks,  and  not  to  the  docks  and  wharves. 

Yes,  that  would  be  the  case. 

1336.5.  Do  you  suppose  that  10,000  would  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  men 
employed  in  the  docks,  without  including  wharves? 

No  ;  1  should  Sciy  that  there  are  just  on  30,000  employed  by  the  docks. 

133G6.  That  would  leave  70,000  for  the  wharves  ? 

Yes ;  but  ou  an  average  there  is  only  45  per  cent,  of  this  total  number  that 
Are  employed. 

13367.  What  1  asked  you  was  whether  you  thought  that  10,000  hands  would 
be  the  average  number  of  men  employed  in  the  docks? 

Employed  by  the  docks,  or  following  up  the  docks,  do  you  mean. 

1336s.  Employed  by  the  docks? 

About  10,000  would  be  a  good  number,  I  should  say,  upon  an  average. 

13369.  That  is  to  say  that,  taking  all  the  year  round,  you  think  that  the 
average  number  of  men  emploved  in  a  day  by  the  docks  would  be  about 
10,000? 

Yes. 

i;-'37".  I  suppose  you  have  got  no  way  if  estimating  that  accurately;  that 
would  be  a  kind  of  guess  on  your  part? 

The  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  numbers  would  come  through  the 
officials  ol  the  docks.  Miss  Beatrice  Potter  has  been  able  to  gather  in  formation 
on  that  subject  ;  and  in  an  article  written  upon  East  London,  and  London 
doek  labour,  you  will  find  that  she  gives  an  estimate  that  had  previously  bcc'n 
given  to  her  by  the  officials  of  the  docks  ;  but  in  those  docks  there  are  only  the 
Lon(  on  and  .St.  Katharine,  and  the  Millwall  Docks  mentioned  by  her. 

13371.  Have  you  read  Miss  Potter's  article. 

I  read  it  when  it  first  came  out ;  and  there  is  only  part  of  course  that  I  agree 
with,  with  the  numbers. 

13372.  Do  you  know  what  numbers  she  gave? 
I  cannot  remember. 

13373-  Lord  T]mng.~\  But  you  say  agree  with  the  numbers? 

I  ajiree  with  numbers  for  the  docks  that  she  gave,  but  there  are  otner  docks 
le(t  out ;  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  are  left  out,  Regent's  Canal  Docks  are 
left  out,  and  the  Albert  and  Victoria  and  Tilbury  Docks  are  left  out. 

13374*  Chairman.']  We  will  leave  that  point  for  a  moment ;  when  you  speak 
of  contracts,  are  the  contracts  made  in  writing,  or  are  they  only  verbal  ? 

V(  rbal ;  it  would  be  considered  like  a  docker's  impudence  to  ask  for  a  written 
agreement. 

13375.  You 
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':i375-  You  mean  tijai  a  very  large  contracr,  say,  for  instance,  for  a  dozen 
ships,  may  be  taken  over,  and  nothing  passes  in  writing  whatever  ? 
No. 

13376.  Then  there  is  no  written  evidence  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  the 
contractor  ? 

No. 

13377.  I  think  the  men  we  have  had  described  as  "royals,"  are  the  same  as 
preference  men.'' 

Yes. 

13378.  Are  "royal "  or  preference  men  the  same  as  what  you  call  permanent 
men  ? 

Yes. 

13379.  They  are  all  the  same? 
Yes. 

13380.  Then  there  are  only  those  two  classes  what  have  been  called  casuals, 
and  these  perfoanent  hands? 

They  may  be  further  divided ;  there  are  a  section  of  dock  workers  who  come 
next  to  the  royals  ;  they  are  the  men  who  are  either  relations,  or  have  got  more 
skill,  or  more  favour  recommt  ndations,  or  something. 

13381.  How  would  you  describe  them;  what  would  you  call  them? 

You  could  liatdly  call  them  the  outside  labourers,  because  they  get  the  firs 
call  ;  tliey  get  the  call  in  preference  to  the  outsiders;  and  where  the  outsider 
might  gut  about  three  months'  work  in  the  year,  these  men  may  get  six  or 
seven. 

13382.  First  would  come  these  permanent  hands,  preference  men  or  royals, 
as  they  are  variously  called;  then  would  come  the  outside  labourers;  but  with 
regard  to  that  ouside  labour,  a  certain  section  of  it  would  be  more  favoured  than 
the  rest,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Yes. 

13383.  I  suppose  that  would  be  because  they  are  better  men,  picked  men  ? 
Vvell,  that  is  not  always  so. 

13384.  You  think  it  is  the  result  of  favouritism  ? 
Yes. 

13385.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  a  question  about  this  "plus;"  you  complain 
that  the  men  do  not  know  the  basis  on  which  the  "plus  "  is  calculated  r 

Yes,  1  do. 

13386.  That  they  do  not  know  the  weight  of  tonnage  to  be  discharged,  and 
they  do  not  know  the  basis  of  the  calculation  that  the  dock  company  make 
as  to  how  much  tonnage  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  certain  quantity  of 
labour  r 

That  is  their  complaint. 

13387.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  dock  company,  or  the  foreman,  or  who 
ever  it  is  that  superintends  the  work,  benefits  by  this  arrangement  ? 

Well,  we  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  conclude  that  the  man  is  paid  by 
results. 

1338S.  I  mean  to  say,  do  you  think  that  the  dock  company  do  not  give  to 
the  men  the  amount  (jf  "plus"  which  is  due  to  them  ;  or  do  you  complain  that 
the  amount  of  "plus  "  is  not  properly  divided  among  the  men  ? 

The  amount  of  "  plus  "  is  not  properly  divided  among  the  men,  and  if  tlie 
dock  company  take  over  the  responsibility,  then  we  have  got  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  money  is  not  paid. 

1338a.  You  think  that  the  dock  company  keep  back  money  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  men  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  z  3  1 3390.  Formerly 
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13390.  Formerly  there  was  more  "plus"  earned,  you  say  : 
Yes,  and  less  work  done. 

J 3391.  And  the  way  the  plus  is  arrived  at  is,  as  I  understood  it,  that  a  cal- 
culation is  made  by  the  dock  company  as  to  the  lengtii  of  time,  and  the  amount 
of  labour  that  has  to  be  employed  in  discharging  so  many  tons,  whatever  it 
may  be? 

Yes. 

13392.  And  that  if  the  work  is  done  quicker  the  balance  is,  or  ought  to  be» 
divided  among  the  men  ? 
Yes. 

'3393-  And  in  former  days  they  used  to  get  a  much  larger  balance? 
Yes. 

13394.  Of  couT-t-e  the  harder  the  men  worked,  and  the  shorter  time  they 
took  to  unload  a  siiip,  the  more  "  plus  "  they  got  ? 

'l  liar  is  the  fal'^e  notion  of  "  plus  "  oiving ;  it  is  an  inducement  that  they 
bold  out  to  the  men  to  work  harder. 

12305.  And  in  former  days  w  hen  they  got  this  larger  balance,  that  was  the 
case,  I  suppi  se  ? 
Yes. 

13396.  That. is  the  whole  object  of  it,  as  I  understand  it.  Men  are  paid  in 
two  ways ;  they  get  a  regular  rate  per  hour  ,  and  besides  that  they  get  a 
"  plus"  or  balance  handed  to  them  when  the  work  is  done;  and  consequently 
the  whole  object  is  to  do  the  work  as  speedily  as  they  possibly  can  ? 

Yes.  As  far  as  the  woik  goes  on  at  jjrescnt,  if  they  have  a  body  of  men  who 
are  good  workers,  they  are  rather  more  independent  if  the  labour  outside  is 
not  so  numerous,  and  it  is  always  seen  that  the  "  plus  "  increases  ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  the  number  of  men  grows  outside,  and  they  can  have  their  pick  from 
them ;  tlie  men  \^ho  are  talvcn  on  are  only  too  willing  to  work  to  get  in  favour 
for  anoiher  jol),  perhaps  on  the  morrow:  but  the  amount  seems  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  power  with  which  the  docks  can  hold  the  men. 

i33()7.  Y'^ou  think  in  fact  that  it  varies  arbitrarily? 
Yes. 

13-98.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this  :  The  effect  of  course  of  this 
sysiem  of  "  plus  "  was,  that  the  m.en  woiked  as  hard  as  they  could  to  get  the 
work  (lone  quicker  ? 

Yes. 

13399.  I  want  ro  ask  you  whether  in  your  opinion  the  dock  companies  have 
kept  pace  wilh  t  e  men  in  that  way  ;  and  have  altered  the  basis  on  which  they 
calculated  the  time;  and  the  amount  of  labour  that  ought  to  be  required  to 
unhiad  a  certain  number  of  tons  ? 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  means  of  knowing  that ;  the  only  thing  I  know 
is  that  the  amount  is  not  paid  ;  and  that,  instead  of  its  being  shared  more 
equally  among  the  men,  there  are  only  a  certain  few  that  get  it  now. 

•  3400.  You  do  not  know  what  the  basis  was  in  old  times  when  the  "plus" 
was  paid  ;  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  now  when  it  is  not  paid  ? 
And  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  it. 

13401.  So  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  the  basis  on  which  the  Dock  Com- 
panies Act  has  been  changed,  or  notr 

No;  that  n(ver  has  been  kiiown:  there  have  been  a  thousand  and  one  efforts 
to  ascertain ;  but  either  the  men  have  been  dismissed  at  once,  or  they  have  been 
griidually  worked  out,  for  being  too  curious. 

13402.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all,  when  times  were  better,  say  10  or  15  years 
ajio,  what  pi  oportion  the  "  plus  "  that  a  man  would  earn  would  bear  to  the 
wages  that  he  earned,  say  in  a  week  ? 

Forty  per  cent. 

13403.  So 
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13403.  S  )  that  if  he  now  earns  the  same  wages,  and  gets  no  "plus,"  the 
effect  is  the  wages  are  reduced  40  per  cent.  ? 

Yes. 

13404.  And  that  you  say  is  the  case  r 
Yes. 

13405.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  ships  that  are  unloaded  by 
the  eaptain,  acting,  as  I  understood,  for  the  broker.  Your  evidence  on  that 
point  was  given  in  answer  to  Question  No.  12859,  you  sav  :  "  I  should  like  to 
bring  out  another  |)oint,  and  that  is  that  with  r>  gard  to  the  labourer  hired  from 
the  company  by  the  shipper  or  the  meich;int,  the  dock  company  charge  8  d. 
an  hour  for  him  before  six  o'clock,  and  10  ^Z.  an  hour  alter;  in  the  one  cise 
they  t;ive  that  man  4  d  an  hour,  in  the  next  case  they  give  him  5  d.  an  hour." 

Then  at  Question  12871  you  are  asked:  "  Who  pays  the  man  actually  in 
that  case  "  ;  and  you  say  the  docks  do  ;  that  is  correct,  is  it  ? 
Yes. 

13406.  What  I  want  to  be  sure  of  is  this  :  you  say  that  when  the  ca])tain  has 
the  unloadinii' of  his  ship  he  is  obliged  t  )  apply  to  the  dock  company  for  the 
labour  to  do  it  with  r 

Yes. 

1 3407.  And  you  say  that  they  charge  him  8  d.  and  \0  d.  for  that  labour  ? 
Eightpence  before  bix  o'clock,  and  \0  d.  after. 

13408.  But  that  the  men  are  onlv  paid  half ;  4  d.  and  b  d.} 
Yes. 

13409.  And  you  say  that  it  is  the  dock  company  who  pay  them? 
Yes. 

13410.  So  that  the  profit  of  that  is  not  made  by  the  captain  or  broker  of  the 
ship  who  unloads  it,  but  is  made  by  the  dock  company  ? 

Yes. 

13411.  Then  the  dock  company  have  to  provide  more  than  the  actual 
manual  labour,  I  suppose  ;  they  have  to  provide  tally  clerks  and  other  men  to 
supei  intend  the  work,  have  they  not  ? 

No  ;  the  tally  clerks  that  they  supply  have  to  be  paid  for  through  the  dock 
company. 

1341  2.  Are  they  paid  the  same  rate  for  them  ? 

No  ;  they  pay,  and  are  paid  rather  more  for  the  tally  clerk. 

13413.  But  is  the  proportion  the  same;  do  the  dock  companies  charge  the 
captains  a  cert;  in  sum,  and  pay  the  tally  clerk  only  half  of  that } 

For  the  tally  clerk  they  would  charge  one  shilling-  an  hour. 

13414.  The  dock  companies  would  cliarge  a  shilling  an  hour  for  him,  you 
mean  ? 

Yes  ;  and  pay  the  tally  clerk  5  d. 

13415.  And  you  niean  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  all  the  men  employed  in 
unloading  the  ship,  the  dock  company  charge  the  captain  of  the  ship  a  con- 
siderable sum  more  than  they  pay  the  men  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

13416.  And  that  all  that  the  dock  company  does  is  simply  to  act  as  an  agent 
in  getting  the  labour  'i 

In  hiring  the  labour  ;  that  is  the  case. 

13417.  One  word  about  the  machinery;  I  want  quite  to  understand  your 
views.    You  told  us  that  the  work  can  be  done  much  cheaper  by  machinery  ? 

Yes. 

13418.  I  think  you  told  us  also  that  the  dock  companies  all  make  the  same 
charges  ? 

(,hO.)  z  4  Yes. 
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Yes;  the  rates  to  the  shipowners  at  the  present  time  are  the  same  as  they 
were  in  1869. 

13419.  Your  contention  is  that  the  dock  company  gets  as  much  for  unloading 
the  ship,  but  can  now  do  it  a  great  deal  cheaper  ? 

Yes. 

13420.  And  that  therefore  the  dock  company  benefits  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  ? 

Yes. 

13421.  But  you  contend  further  that  the  men  get  no  benefit  ? 
Yes. 

13422.  Then  I  should  gather  from  you  that  you  do  not  object  to  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  machinery  in  itself;  but  what  you  think  is  that  the  benefit 
arising  from  that  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  dock  company,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  divided  between  the  dock  company  and  the  men  ? 

If  the  same  proportion  had  been  given  to  the  men  of  the  profits  aeci-uing 
from  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery,  instead  of  the  men  getting  5  d. 
an  hour,  they  would  be  paid  2  s.  6  d.  an  hour. 

13423.  As  I  understand,  what  you  object  to  is  not  that  machinery  is  use 
but  that  the  men  who  perform  the  labour  reap  no  benefit  from  it  ? 

Yes. 

13424.  That  is  your  complaint  about  it  ? 
Yes. 

13425.  We  had  some  complaint  made  about  lodging-houses;  I  merely  want 
to  ask  you  whether  you  agree  about  that ;  it  is  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Steward;  he  practically  says,  speaking  of  the  East  and  West  India  Company, 
that  they  wish  to  get  the  men  into  a  degraded  position,  and  would  like  them  to 
be  obliged  to  live  in  common  lodging-houses  ;  that  it  is  a  convenience  to  them, 
and  so  on  ? 

That  should  apply  to  all  the  docks.  I  do  not  think  the  East  and  West  India 
Dock  Company  are  pnrticularly  sinners  in  that  direction.  Take  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine  Docks ;  you  can  see  wofse  sights  at  their  gates  than  you  can 
at  the  others. 

13426.  Would  you  agree  generally  that  the  dock  companies  consider  it  to 
their  advantage  that  the  men  should  be  in  a  degraded  position,  and  that  they 
should  be  forced  to  live  in  common  lodging-houses;  and  that  they  endeavour 
to  bring  that  state  of  things  about  ? 

Yes. 

13427.  That  is  the  general  opinion  of  your  union,  is  it  ? 

Yes.  Our  contention  is  that  the  docks  manufacture  the  casual  class  and  the 
"dossers."  I  should  like  to  st;ite  that  if  the  casual  labourers  who  frequent 
thesr  docks  and  the  doss-houses  were  twice  the  number  that  they  are  the  labour 
would  be  twice  as  uncertain. 

13428.  You  mean  the  more  of  them  there  are  the  better  for  the  dock 
company  ? 

Yes  ;  the  more  uncertain  the  labour. 

13429.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  the  witness, 
JVIr.  Welsh,  who  spoke  about  the  character  oF  the  contractors.  In  answer  to 
Question  13063  he  said:  "I  accuse  the  contractors  of  not  being  the  most 
desirable  men  for  the  dock  company  "  ;  he  evidently  does  not  mean  exactly 
that;  what  he  means  is,  that  they  are  not  the  most  desirable  men  for  the 
labourers.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "I  believe  there  are  men  uho  are  more 
capable  and  more  humane,  more  qualified  for  the  post,  who  could  be  obtained 
if  the  dock  company  went  about  it  in  a  manner  more  generous  to  the  men. 
Theie  are  a  body  of  men  who  really  would  occupy  the  position  better,  be  more 

humane 
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humane  to  their  fellows,  -rinfl  deal  more  fairly  with  the  directors  of  the  dock 
coriipanv,  if  they  were  sought  after;  but  now  the  most  bull-dog  propensity  is 
sought  after  first '' ;  and  so  on.  Then  he  goes  on,  in  answer  to  the  next 
question.  "In  the  first  place  I  object  to  a  contractor  altogether ;  but  if  con- 
tractors are  desirable,  let  them  he  men  who  are  more  capahle  of  being  humane 
than  they  are  at  present."  (n  fiict  this  witness  seemed  to  consider  that  the  hard- 
shi[)S  the  men  endured,  which  he  claimed  that  the  men  endured  under  the  system, 
are  more  due  to  the  individual  character  of  the  contractor  than  to  the  system  itself? 

May  I  explain  to  your  Lordship  this  fact :  that  men  are  elevated  to  position 
on  the  condition  of  their  forcing  labour.  A  man  may  not  have  much  experi- 
ence in  (lock  work,  but  if  he  is  a  good  hounder-on,  hris  got  a  strong  voice,  and 
is  able  to  bully  the  men,  that  is  the  class  of  man  who  is  selected,  as  a  rule,  for 
that  office.  It.  is  not  always  so;  sometimes,  by  pure  accident,  a  man  with 
capacity  and  feeling  is  put  there;  but  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Welsh,  he  meant  to  imply  this:  that  were  the  dock  companies  to  exercise 
more  care  in  choosing  

13430.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  think  Mr.  Welsh  meant,  but  what 
you  think  on  the  subject  yourself? 

That  would  be  my  senti'uent  that  I  am  expressing  now.  Our  idea  is  this, 
that  were  the  dock  companies  to  use  more  discretion  in  selecting  men  with 
experience  and  skill,  the  work  would  be  better  done,  there  would  be  less  acci- 
dents, the  men  would  work  with  more  ease  and  unity,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  them. 

i;j43i.  In  fact,  you  think  the  contractors  ought  to  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
their  fitness  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  tlie  work,  and  not  merely  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  work  done  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  ? 

Yes.  There  is  a  case  under  tiie  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company, 
or  at  the  Victoria  Docks  of  that  company,  where  a  man  is  entirely  ignorant, 
unable  to  read  or  write,  and  before  he  has  had  three  or  four  months'  experience, 
he  is  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  contractor,  and  other  people  have  to  do  the 
work.  Now,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  thorough  impossibility  for  a  man  to  gain  a 
practical  experience  of  dock  work  in  four  or  five  n.onths. 

13432.  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  clearly  from  you  how  you  think 
that  contracts  could  be  given  out  t')  men  direct;  at  Question  12938,  you  were 
asked,  "  You  mentioned  that  you  have  applied  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
docks  to  give  a  contract  out  to  the  men  under  co-operative  principles'';  I 
want  to  know  what  you  nie;in  by  the  men  taking  over  a  contract  direct  on  co- 
operative principles ;  how  do  you  think  it  could  be  done  practically  ? 

'I'he  object  of  our  union  is  tor  that ;  and  that  is  the  express  wish  of  the  men, 
even  of  those  who  are  outside  the  union  ;  that  if  it  is  imperative  that  the  work 
should  be  given  out  in  contract,  the  men  would  like  the  contract  themselves, 
the  dock  company  to  choose  their  own  foreman ;  but  that  the  men  should  hare 
the  power  of  knowing  every  farthing  that  was  earned,  and  how  it  was  given 
back  to  tiie  men,  and  all  the  conditions. 

13433.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you,  if  I  can,  is  exactly  how  you  think 
that  it  could  be  done  practically.  Say  that,  there  is  a  contract  for  unloading 
ten  ships  ;  you  think  that  the  men  employed  in  unloading  those  ten  ships  ought 
to  have  the  contract  themselves  ? 

Yes. 

13434.  But  how  could  that  be  done  ? 

Tlie  same  kind  of  thing  is  done  at  some  of  the  wharves  :  the  men  elect  from 
among  their  number  a  representative,  make  him  a  foreman,  and  pay  him  a  little 
extra  for  his  superior  knowledge.  We  should  like  that  the  dock  company  should 
have  their  own  foreman  to  overseer  the  work,  and  that  we  should  have  our 
own  foreman  to  work  for  us,  and  represent  us,  so  that  our  foreman  would  go 
and  see  the  amount  of  money  earned,  how  many  tons  had  been  the  output,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  that  particular  office.  We  consider  that  among  our  men,  as 
among  the  stevedores,  it  would  be  as  practicable  for  us  to  unload  and  do  all 
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the  work,  because  ihe  men  who  become  the  contractors  and  the  foreaieii  are 
chosen  from  among  our  ra.iks;  and  the  nit-n  would  have  a  better  chauce  of 
selecting  their  best  men  if  they  were  allowed  to  select  their  own  representa- 
tive, and  ilie  dock  company  ha'l  one  to  represent  them  to  see  that  they  wtrre 
not  rubbed. 

'3435-  VVho,  in  that  ca^e,  would  be  the  person  who  would  actually  take 
over  the  contract  from  the  dock  company  ;ind  he  responsible  for  carrying  it 
out  ? 

The  men  themselves,  or  the  man  elected  by  them. 

13436.  Fifty  or  100  men  cannot  very  well  take  a  contract  over;  the  man 
elected  hy  them  could  ? 

Yes. 

13437.  I  understand;  you  think  that  the  meu  themselves  ought  to  choose 
some  (me  ainonz  them  who  should  actually  take  over  the  contract  from  the 
dock  company  and  be  responsible  for  the  work  being  done? 

Yes. 

13438.  Practically,  therefore,  you  think  that  the  men  ouglit  to  choose  the 
contractor,  but  the  contrary  is  the  case.  As  it  is  now,  the  contractor  selects 
the  men  ? 

Yes.  The  object  of  the  men  is  this  :  If  t'  ey  were  to  elect  their  own  man  the 
whole  of  tiie  money  earned  woul  I  go  to  them;  and  tliey  consider  this:  That  if 
they  were  to  work  upon  abetter  plan,  instead  or  tbe  ship  bein:i  "orked  short 
handed,  there  would  be  a  rule,  and  e-peciallv  if  it  was  worked  by  the  society, 
that  the  gang  should  not  be  worked  short  handed;  so  that  it  would  give  as 
much  work  as  possible  to  a  greater  number  of  men. 

13439.  I  quite  understand  the  object  ;  what  I  want  to  get  ut  from  you  is, 
whether  you  have  in  your  own  mind  any  practical  way  in  which  the  object 
could  be  gained  ;  as  I  understand  you,  what  you  think  ou<?ht  to  be  done  is  that 
the  men  should  elect  a  man  from  among  themselv-s  to  represent  them  and  take 
over  the  contract,  and  who  should  be  paid  extra  for  taking  those  duties? 

Yes. 

13440.  Then,  in  that  case,  woidd  you  consider  him  responsible;  in  the  case 
of  accident,  for  instance? 

Yes  ;  lie  would  be  responsible  in  that  case. 

13441.  Now,  you  told  us  that  one  of  the  things  you  complained  of  was,  that 
the  men  couhl  not  get  any  redress  now  in  case  of  accident,  because  the  con- 
tractors were,  or  were  assumed  to  be,  without  sufficient  money  ? 

V  es. 

13442.  Would  not  it  be  still  worse  in  that  respect  if  the  men  selected  from 
amonu  themselves  a  man,  and  he  was  responsible  ? 

I  should  like  it  to  be  quite  clear  to  your  Lordships  that  the  men  object  to 
contract  aliogether,  but  that  if  it  is  forced  upon  them  they  would  rather  work 
under  the  ne^v  conditions,  and  be  responsible  for  all  accidents. 

13443.  The  men  object  to  contracts  altogether,  you  say  ? 
Yes. 

13444.  That  I  quite  understand  ;  but  I  am  asking  you  now  this  question  : 
You  told  us  further,  tliat  you  did  not  object  so  much  to  contracts,  but  to  the 
contract  price  not  being  paid  to  the  workinen,  but  going  through  so  many 
hands  first  ? 

Yes. 

1344.5.  Now,  I  want  now  to  find  out  how  in  your  idea  the  contract  could  be 
taken  by  the  men.  You  say  by  the  men  choosing-  some  one  from  among'  them- 
selves to  represent  them  in  the  matter.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  in  that  case  the 
men  could  obtain  any  redress  in  the  case  of  accident  ? 

The  society  or  the  body  of  men. 

13446.  By 
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13446.  By  an  action  against  the  contractor  ? 
Yes. 

13447.  How  could  ihey  ;  if  he  was  one  among  themselves  he  would  not  be  a 
iBJin  of  means  ? 

B  it  the  men  who  were  with  him  would  h;ive  to  contrib  ite  their  shire,  and 
espi ciallv  if  the  society  was  at  tlieir  back,  as  in  other  narts  of  the  world  ;  the 
society  would  be  i espon^iblc  for  the  amount  claimed. 

13448.  You  mean  that  the  Employer.^'  Liability  Act  should  not  be  put  in 
force  at  all  ? 

It  would  be  ))ut  in  force,  but  the  object  of  the  society  is  this:  to  be  strong 
enough  to  have  a  fund  

I344ij.  Yes,  but  you  are  going  now  into  another  question  altogether.  I 
suppose  \  ()U  would  think  it  betrer,  as  lar  as  that  goes,  if  the  dock  company 
could  not  get  lid  of  their  responsibility  ? 
e>  ;  that  would  be  better  for  the  men. 

134^|0.  There  is  ano  her  point  ahout  the  idler?;  Mr.  Steward  again  com- 
plains, in  iiNSwer  to  Question  13234  :  about  the  companies'  staff,  what  he 
terms  "idlers";  and  I  should  like  to  know  from  you  wfiether  you  think  his 
evidence  is  correct  in  that  respect.  His  general  complaint  is  that  a  lot  of 
money  goes  to  pay  men  who  are  practically  not  required  ;  I  want  to  know  from 
you  whether  you  think  that  is  generally  the  case? 

There  are  a  lot  of  men  who  do  I;hat,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  :  AH 
those  who  do  the  cldef  part  of  the  urging-on  business  only  stand  with  their 
hands  in  their  pocket*. 

13451.  But  ju>t  answer  me  "  Yes,"  or  "  No,"  to  th^'  question.  1  asked  you, 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  area  number  of  men  employed  in  these  positions 
by  the  docks  who  are  not  necessary  ? 

Yes. 

13452.  \Vliat  were  you  goiuij  on  to  say  on  that  point? 

It  happens  in  this  case  that  most  of  the  men  who  are  employed  to  urge  the 
men  on  do  nothing  at  all,  but  only  U'ge  the  men  on,  and  of  course  their  pay 
must  go  on  ;  and  so  the  amount  of  money  that  is  given  to  them  must  be 
sweated  out  of  the  men,  who  have  to  work  harder  to  keep  them. 

13453.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  dock  companies  would .  employ  any  men 
doing  nothing  if  they  coidd  help  it ;  is  it  any  advantage  to  them  ? 

I  should  not  think  that  tliey  would  if  they  were  business-like;  but  they 
certainly  do,  and  especially  among  the  officers.  That  would  be  more  clearly 
understood  if  you  would  allo'.v  me  to  say  that,  a  wharf  could  be  worked  at  half 
the  expense  of  a  dock,  and  is  so  in  many  cases  ;  that  h  is  been  the  great  ground 
of  CO  in  petition  berween  them  and  the  d-.cks,  because  they  have  more  efficient 
men  and  a  less  number  of  idlers. 

13454.  Let  me  clearly  understand  you;  you  say  that  wharves  are  worked 
much  cheaper  than  docks  are  : 

Yes. 

13455-  Doing  exactly  the  same  kin.l  of  work,  do  you  mean  r 
Yes.' 

13456.  Because  they  are  conducted  on  better  principles  ? 
Yes. 

13457.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Because  of  the  more  efficient  men  who  are  employed. 

13458.  You  mean  more  efficient  managers,  I  suppose  ? 

Managers  ;  and  the  work  thei  e  for  the  men  is  more  regular  than  at  the  docks. 
If  a  man  gets  on  at  some  of  the  wharves  there  is  just  a  possibility  of  his  doing 
(50.)  A  A  2  a  two 
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a  two  and  three  months'  turn  of  work  at  a  stretch;  and  it  is  only  in  some  parts 
of  the  docks,  where  the  more  skillea  labour  is  done,  that  the  constancy  increases 
in  work. 

13459.  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that  the  labour-master  is  employed 
to  see  ihat  the  proper  amount  of  labour  is  put  upon  the  work  ? 

Yes. 

13460.  That  is  to  say,  the  dock  company  insist  that  to  do  a  certain  job  a 
ceriain  number  of  men  should  be  employed  r 

Yes. 

•  13461.  And  that  you  think  right  ? 
Yes. 

13462.  And  they  employ  a  labour-master,  and  pay  him  to  see  that  their 
orders  are  carried  out  in  that  respect  ? 

Yes. 

13463.  That  you  would  approve  of? 

Yes.  That  is  rather  a  gain  in  one  way,  although  it  is  a  loss  in  another, 
because  it  enables  the  dock  cc^mpany  to  know  how  it  could  be  possible  to  reduce 
their  contract,  and  this  official  has  the  power  to  dismiss  the  contractor,  whether 
he  is  in  (ault  or  not,  and  emplcy  another  contractor  at  a  lesser  rate. 

13464.  Then  I  understood  you  the  other  day  to  say  that  the  contractor  does 
not  employ  but  will  discharge  a  certain  number  of  his  hands  ? 

He  employs  them  and  discharges  then  ;  only  a  discretionary  power  is  given 
to  him ;  and  if  when  the  labour-master  con)es  round  he  sees  any  delay  at  all, 
he  knows  that  the  vessel  is  delayed  either  through  defect  of  the  gearing-  or 
the  machinery,  or  that  the  ship  is  being  worked  short  handed 

13465.  What  I  mean  is  this  :  suppose  that  the  dock  company  say  that  50 
men  are  to  be  employed,  the  contriictor  has  to  engage  50  men,  and  he  v\ili  put 
them  to  work,  and  then,  do  you  mean,  that  he  will  discharge  perhaps  25  of 
them,  and  have  the  work  done  short  handed  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  very  oltt-n  done. 

13466.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  is  not  found  out  I)y  the  labour- master  ? 

Yes.  'Ihe  dock  company  have  no  rules  as  to  the  number  of  men  that  shall 
be  employed  for  the  discharge  of  a  certain  tonnage ;  but  their  rule  is  that  a 
vessel  shall  be  kept  workino-,  and  shall  be  unloaded  at  a  certain  time.  If  it 
were  possible  for  the  contractor  to  unload  a  vessel  with  ten  men  in  the  time 
appoint' d,  the  labour-master  would  have  no  concern  with  it  as  long  as  the 
work  is  done ;  but  if  there  is  any  delay  at  all,  then  he  is  responsible  partly  for 
the  delay,  and  the  contractor  with  him ;  so  that  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
vessel  is  discharged  with  expedition. 

13467.  Y'^ou  say  now  that  the  dock  companies  do  not  insist  upon  a  certain 
number  of  men  being  employed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work;  you  told  us, 
a  few  minutes  ago,  that  they  did  insist  upon  a  certain  number  of  men  being 
employed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work.    Which  do  you  n)ean  ? 

My  idea  is,  tliat  if  the  contractors  had  it  their  way  they  would  employ  a  less 
number  of  hands,  and  they  would  detain  the  vessel. 

13468.  Please  answer  my  question.  You  told  us  a  minute  or  two  ago, 
in  answer  to  me,  that  the  dock  companies  did  insist  that  in  doing  a  certain 
amount  cf  work,  discharging,  say,  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage,  a  certain 
number  of  men  were  to  be  employed;  now  you  tell  me  they  do  not  do  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  which  do  you  mean  ? 

The  evidence  I  have  yiven  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  conflicting,  only  it  is 
this  ;  I  want  you  to  understand  this  

13469.  Answer  me  first  of  all  ;  do  the  dock  companies  insist  that  a  certain 
number  of  men  are  to  be  employed  in  discharging  a  certain  weight  of  cargo,  or 
do  they  not  ? 

No ;  they  insist  that  the  cargo  shall  be  discharged,  and  that  the  number  of 

hands 
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hands  who  are  sufficient  to  discharge  it  with  expeditiou  shall  be  employed  ;  but 
as  to  the  number,  if  there  were  five  good  men  the  five  good  men  may  be  able 
to  work  with  the  same  speed  that  seven  indifferent  ones  would  be  able  to. 

13470.  Tlien  let  me  try  and  understand  what  you  mean.  The  dock  com- 
pany have,  say,  100  tons  to  be  discharged,  and  they  say  to  themselves,  This 
has  got  to  be  discharged  in  a  certam  number  of  houis  "  ;  and  they  (urther  say 
to  themselves,  and  a  certain  number  of  men  will  have  to  be  empl  yed  to  do 
it";  and  then  they  say  to  the  contractor,  "You  have  got  to  em|.loy  that 
nun  her  of  men."    The  contractor  is  supposed  to  employ  that  number  of  meu? 

Yes,  that  would  be  an  agreement  between  them. 

13471.  And  there  is  a  labour-master  appointed,  and  if  the  ship  is  not  dis- 
charged in  the  given  time,  the  labour-master  is  responsible  to  them  - 

Yes;  with  the  contractor. 

13472.  And  if  he  found  that  the  contractor  had  not  employed  that  number 
of  men,  he  would  not  employ  him  again  ? 

It  would  be  in  his  power  not  to  do  so. 

13473.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  labour-master  would  object  if 
he  saw  that  the  contractor  was  not  employing  that  number  of  men,  provided 
the  ship  was  cleared  in  time  ? 

No,  he  would  make  no  objection,  as  long  as  all  things  are  working  smoothly ; 
that  is  all  that  the  labour-master  has  to  see. 

13474.  Lord  Thr/n^.]  I  think  I  must  have  misunderstood  what  you  said 
about  tlie  accidents.  The  greater  part  of  the  accidents  take  place,  one  would 
imagine,  from  tiie  grip  not  being  sufficiently  light ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 

JNo  ;  from  the  sets  n(jt  being  packed  so  compact  or  tight  together  as  I  hey 
might  be. 

13475.  Then  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  weak  man  was  put  to  fend 
them  ofi"  from  the  sides  ? 

Yes. 

13476.  What  did  you  mean  by  that;  that  a  weak  man  is  purposely  put  there? 
A  man  that  was  strong  would  be  put  to  harder  work  ;  they  generally  put  old 

men  to  do  this  work. 

13477.  Who  put  them? 
The  foremen. 

13478.  Do  you  mean  that  the  foreman  deliberately  puts  a  man  on  for  that 
dut\  whom  he  knows  to  be  too  weak,  in  order  to  produce  accidents 

No,  not  to  produce  accidents  ;  only  to  save  the  dock  company.  If  that  old 
man  or  boy  was  put  down  in  the  hold  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  a  strong  man  would. 

23479.  Then  I  understand  that  ycur  charge  against  the  dock  company  is, 
that  in  order  to  unload  cheaper  they  put  too  weak  a  man  on  this  duty  ? 
Yes. 

13480.  And  thereby  occasion  danger  to  the  workmen  ? 
Yes. 

13481.  But  I  thought  the  contractor  did  it,  not  tlie  dock  company? 

In  some  cases  the  dock  company  unload  the  vessel.  In  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  they  do  ;  in  the  London  and  St.  Katharine's  they  do  not. 

•  13482.  Do  you  make  the  same  charge  against  the  contractors  ? 
Yes,  against  the  contractors,  and  against  the  company  as  well. 

'3483.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  I  understood  you  to  object  entirely  to  the  contract 
system  r 
Yes. 

13484.  Therefore  you  naturally  prefer  the  task- work  system  to  the  contract 
system  f 
Yes. 

(^0-)  A  A  3  13485.  Do 
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13485.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  legislative  impediments  were  placed  in  the 
wa\  ot  the  present  carrying  out  of  the  task- work  system  by  the  dock  com- 
panii  s,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  muking  them  all  adopt  the  contract  work 
system  ? 

I  should  sav  so  :  liiey  could  not  get  out  of  that  difficulty. 

13486.  I-think  you  said  that  you  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  dock 
.labourers  to  comhine,  for  various  reasons  '! 

\  es. 

134)^7.  But  you  also  said  that  there  i)ad  been  recently  a  strike  at  the  Tilbury 
Docks  ? 
Yes. 

13488.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  were  the  nature  and  the  results  of  that 
strike  ? 

The  men  were  employed  for  4  d.  an  hour,  ;ind  the  work  is  so  irregular  that 
most  of  the,  men  do  not  t  arn  6*.  a  week,  and  men  who  are  given  4  d.  an  hour 
hf^ve  to  work  just  as  hard  as  the  men  eujployed  at  5  d.  per  hour,  that  is  to  say, 
the  pr(  fercnce  hands ;  and  they  have  made  three  attempts,  but  the  dock 
Com  I  any  boasted  that  they  could  starve  them  out,  and  they  have  relied  npon 
their  snpeiior  strength  in  that  matter.  Our  uni  in  has  been  able  to  pievent 
them  having  men  from  London;  ljut  thev  have  scoured  tbe  district  round, and  got 
the  v\  hole  ( f  the  faim  labourers  ;  that  is  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  s'rike  ; 
on  account  of  the  iiarv'  st  being  in,  and  a  lot  of  the  agricultural  v^ork  being  done 
for  ti  e  season,  the  men  are  floe  king  to  the  docks  ;  and  that  has  enabled  them 
to  beat  us;  and  a  fear  has  been  held  out  to  men;  they  have  been  tlireat- 
ened.  Some  of  the  men  on  strike,  although  they  are  the  more  quiet  ones,  are 
not  permitted  on  the  docks.  Ihe  inspector  and  constahles  of  the  police  have 
instructions  that  should  a  man  that  lias  been  on  strike  be  taken  on,  he  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  docks  directly  ;  and  it  is  this  system  of  intimidation  that 
has  enabled  them  to  paralyze  the  strike. 

13489.  When  you  say  "  Should  a  man  be  taken  on,"  what  do  you  mean  ^ 

Si  ould  a  man  go  to  the  gate  and  be  taken  on  by  the  Ibreman,  he  has  to  pass 
the  polict  man  at  the  gate,  who  has  his  name  and  appearance,  and  the  policemen 
either  take  it  upon  themselves,  or  have  authority  from  Mr.  Tod,  the  superin- 
tendent, to  turn  these  men  out  again. 

J 3490  Are  the  policemen  in  the  employ  of  the  dock  company  ? 
Yes. 

13491.  Paid  hy  the  dock  company? 
Yes. 

.    134M2.  Then  what  has  happened  is  this  :  that  there  has  been  a  strike,  and 
the  strike  has  failed  r 
Yes. 

134Q3.  And  for  the  reason  which  you  have  given  ? 
Yes  ;  it  lasted  a  mionth. 

13494.  Then  there  has  b(  en  sufficient  organization  and  co  operation  amongst 
the  dock  labourers  there  to  strike,  hut  they  have  been  beaten  by  outside  labour, 
which  has  not  been  hitherto  employed  at  the  docks,  which  has  taken  their 
place  ? 

Yes,  and  by  the  introduction  of  boy  labour.  May  1  say  that  lads  from  14  to 
18  yeaiv  of  age  are  being  employed  by  the  dock  company  and  encouraged,  and 
are  being  made  into  dockers. 

13495.  Since  the  strike,  do  you  mean? 

Sirce  the  strike  ;  and  there  have  been  accidents  through  the  employment  of 
boys  at  the  hatchway  in  the  manner  just  now  referred  to,  owing  to  their  not 
being  strong  enough  to  sheer  the  sets  off.  But  our  organization  has  been  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  do  this.  There  were  150  men  decoyed  down  to  the  docks  by 
the  dock  official,  a  Mr.  welly,  who  told  them  a  deliberate  lie,  that  there  was 
no  strike  on,  acting  undei'  tl  e  instructions  of  the  dock  people;  180  tickets  were 
given,  but  150  men  went  down  by  the  first  train. 

13496.  What 
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i349f».  What  men  were  these? 

Most  of  the  II  were  members  of  our  association,  and  th?y  were  taken  down  to 
do  the  vvor'x  of  those  on  s'l  ike.  Upon  see  ing  me.  and  upon  mv  addiessing  the 
men  the  whole  of  the  150  there  and  then  refused  to  goto  work.  Most  ot  these 
men  were  members  of  our  association  ;  but  the  reason  of  our  not  being  stronger 
is  that  directly  it  is  known  rhat  a  man  is  a  member  of  o  ir  association,  he 
becomes  a  marked  man  ;  an  I  that  is  the  reason  of  our  not  heiiig  able  to  get 
evidence  here  to-  lay  to  explain  the  various  workings  of  the  docks.  The  men  have 
no  means  of  seeking  reilress.  Although  it  was  promised  by  the  late  b  lard  of 
directors  at  the  East  and  VVest  India  D  )cks  that  they  would  see  a  deputation 
and  discuss  the  matter,  yet  all  applications  made  to  that  eti'ect  have  not  been 
noticed,  and  ('oioiiel  Du  Plat  Taylor  h  is  boasted  that  he  can  get  as  much 
labour  as  he  requires  for  2  d.  an  hour. 

134()7.  Earl  of  Derhj.~\  Yon  said  just  now  that  boys  were  being  employed  by 
the  company  r 

Yes,  especially  at  Tilbury, 

13498.  Of  what  age  ? 
From  14  up  to  18. 

134()9.  You  would  hardly  call  them  children,  would  yoii,  after  14? 
A  boy  of  15  years  of  age  is  not  strong  enough  to  go  and  do  the  work  of  a 
docker. 

13500.  I  understand  that  you  object  to  the  employment  of  boys  ? 
Yes,  because  they  are  being  taken  away  from  the  possibility  of  learning 
trades. 

1 3,501.  Do  you  mean  that  your  objection  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  boys 
themselves  ? 

Of  the  boys  themselves ;  because,  as  soon  as  they  get  the  responsibilities  of 
life  up'in  them,  they  are  brought  into  the  same  condition  as  the  ordinary 
docker  is. 

13502.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  increase  the 
number  of  competitors  for  employment? 

Yes,  they  increase  the  number  of  competitors  as  well. 

13503.  But  would  you  propose  any  legislative  prohibition  being  put  on  the 
employment  of  hoys  ? 

I  should  say  that  18  years  of  age  should  be  the  limit  of  age  for  those  who 
should  come  into  work  in  docks. 

13504.  You  would  allow  no  one  to  be  employed  under  18  ? 

Yes  ;  and  that  would  give  these  lads  a  means  of  learning  a  trade.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  Dock  Company  to  manufacture  as  many  dockers  as  they 
can ;  and  whether  it  is  out  (;f  old  men,  or  young  men,  or  boys,  they  do  it. 

13505.  Then,  I  think,  you  laid  stress  upon  a  sufficient  number  of  men  being 
emplnyed  on  each  job,  so  that  the  gang  should  not  be  shorthauded  r 

Yes. 

13506.  Do  you  say  that  on  ac  ount  of  safety,  on  account  of  the  risk  of 
accidents ;  or  do  you  say  that  because,  by  employing  a  larger  number  of  men, 
employment  would  be  given  to  more  workmen - 

All  round  ;  it  would  be  safer  for  the  workmen,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
them;  and  in  consequence  there  would  be  less  hurry  and  scurry. 

13507.  Each  would  have  less  to  do? 
Yes. 

^3508.  And,  I  presume,  what  you  contemplate  is  that  they  would  be  paid  at 
the  same  rate  ? 

Yes.  Since  the  stevedores  have  been  in  force  fand  that  is  our  example)  they 
make  it  a  rule,  it  is  a  rule  of  the  society,  that  a  certain  number  of  hands  shall 
be  employed  to  constitute  a  gang,  and  that  number  is  compatible  with  the 

(50,)  A  A  4  safety 
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safety  of  the  working  of  evfryone  of  them.  But  with  us  there  is  no  rule,  and 
no  condition  laid  down.  Were  the  dock  companies  to  do  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  stevedores,  they  would  only  employ  about  half  the  number  of  men. 

13.500.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this  :  do  you  object,  to  the  gangs  bein<j,  short- 
handed  on  the  ground  of  danger  of  accident;  or  do  yon  put  it  in  this  way; 
that  you  think  a  larger  number  of  men  have  a  right  to  be  employed  ? 

both  ;  both  the  safety  and  the  number  of  men. 

13510.  You  want  to  spread  the  work  over  a  larger  number  of  people? 
^  es,  and  that  would  be  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  men. 

13511-  You  do  not  contemplate  the  wages  being  lowered  in  consequence  of 
a  larger  number  of  men  being  emjiloyed  ? 

No,  it  has  risen  50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  stevedores,  with  the  increased 
number  of  hands  employed. 

1351-2.  In  point  of  fact,  what  you  propose  is  that  a  larger  sum  should  be  paid 
in  each  case  lor  the  unloading  of  a  vessel? 
Yes. 

13513.  It  comes  to  that,  does  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

13514.  Now,  is  not  the  real  ground  of  all  your  complaint  this;  that  there  is 
an  excessive  number  of  people  applying  for  employment? 

Yes. 

135 '5-  -And  do  you  think  that  any  such  restriction;:,  as  you  propose,  could 
prevent  that  as  long  as  the  competition  continues  to  be  what  it  is  ? 

If  there  were  more  ge  nerous  land  laws,  po  that  we  should  not  have  so  many 
agricultural  hibourers  coming  up  into  the  towns. 

13516.  But  it  is  because  there  is  such  an  influx  of  labour  from  other  employ- 
ments, that  the  Dock  Company  can  choose  such  men  as  they  prefer,  and  can 
exclude  from  employment  any  to  whom  they  object  ? 

Yes. 

13517.  Then  you  said  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  dock  companies  to  ship- 
owners are  what  they  were  20  years  ago,  though  the  work  is  done  very  much 
cheaper  now  ? 

Ves,  I  should  like  to  explain  to  your  Lordship  that  the  merchants  have  had 
the  special  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  the  rates. 

13518.  If  such  a  reduction  in  the  rates  charged  were  to  take  place  as  you 
suggest,  how  would  the  workmen  be  gainers ;  would  not  all  the  profit  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  shipowners  ? 

If  we  had  more  uk  ans  of  forcing  the  dock  companies  they  would  have  to  pay 
more  for  their  work,  and  the  shipowner  would  get  fair  returns.  May  I  say  that 
the  dock  dues  of  London  are  higher  than  they  are  in  any  otijer  part  of  the 
country,  and  that  in  other  parts  of  tlie  country,  where  men  are  paid  per  hour, 
and  are  not  worked  for  less  than  four  hours  at  a  time,  the  shippers  can  have 
their  work  done  at  the  rate  of  30  or  35  per  cent,  less  than  what  it  is  in 
London. 

13519.  I  presume  that  you  do  not  know  much  of  the  returns  that  the  dock 
proprietors  obtain  from  their  property  ? 

The  only  rea^on  that  I  can  see  of  there  being  no  dividend  is,  that  when  the 
docks  were  paying  a  good  dividend  they  then  ventured  on  Imilding  other  docks, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  they  have  incurred  the  expense  of  five  millions 
of  money  in  the  building  of  other  docks.  The  ducks  at  the  present  time  are  in 
the  hands  of  creditors  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  shipping  that  comes  into  London 
could  be  accommodated  without  either  the  Albert  or  Tilbury  Dock  ;  and  the 
interest  on  the  money  spent  there  is  the  means  of  absorbing  the  profits  realised. 
It  could  never  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  the  men  took  the  money. 

13520-  Then 
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13520.  Then  it  comes  to  this ;  that  tliere  is  too  much  (.'ompetitioii  bi  tween 
dock  and  dock,  as  well  as  between  dock  labourer  and  dock  labourer? 

Yes,  there  has  been. 

13521.  \  do  not  suppose  that  you  have  any  suggestions  to  pievent  the  brin^i- 
ing  in  of  labour  fronn  outside  ;  you  do  not  suppose  that  that  can  be  interferred 
with  ? 

For  the  benefit  of  the  men  I  should  like  to  see  a  less  number  of  foreigners 
coming,  taking  up  the  work  that  might  give  employment  to  our  boys;  and  1 
should  like  to  see  the  land  laws  a  little  more  generous  to  keep  the  men  on  the 
soil ;  tiiat  tliere  should  he  more  facility  given  to  the  men  to  keep  in  the  places 
where  they  were  born,  and  get  a  living  there. 

13522.  You  think  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  be  m;iint;<diied  in  the  |jari>h 
wliere  he  was  born,  to  live  on  the  land  there  ? 

This  is  a  subject  that  I  do  not  intend  to  get  into.  If  there  were  mi/ro 
generous  land  laws,  such  as  there  are  in  France,  I  think  there  would  be  a  less 
number  of  men  coming-  to  the  towns,  and  coming  to  compete  with  us  at  the 
dock  gates. 

13523.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  French  land 
laws  r 

The  peasant  proprietary  laws  I  refer  to. 

13524.  Earl  of  Derby.']  That  is  your  last  suggestion  for  diminishing  the  com- 
petition, that  there  should  be  more  generous  land  laws  here,  such  land  laws  as 
there  are  in  France  ? 

Yes. 

13525.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  You  were  saying,  I  think,  that  you  thought  theie 
had  been  an  overbuilding  of  docks  r 

Yes. 

13526.  Do  yon  know  that  a  very  great  pressure  indeed  was  brought  to  bear 
on  Parliament  by  tlie  various  trade  unions  to  induce  the  sanctioning  of  the 
building  of  tresh  docks  at  Millwall  and  other  places  ;  tiiat  they  petitioned 
Parhamcnt,  and  there  was  very  strong  pressure  to  induce  Parliament  to  sanction 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give  increased  facilities  for  labour  / 

Could  yon  name  the  trades  union,  their  kind  and  character 

.'3527.  I  believe  it  was  very  generally  the  case  at  meetings  of  trades  unions 
in  London,  and  in  the  neighbourhood .' 

I  cannot  see  the  immediate  connection  of  any  trade  unions  with  ihe  con- 
struction of  these  docks;  because  you  see  among  the  dock  labourers  ours  is 
the  only  union  that  they  have  ;  and  the  union  stevedf)res  are  the  very  first 
ones  that  would  object  to  the  building  of  new  docks. 

13528.  Because  it  would  give  more  work  generally  in  th  •  con-truction  of 
the  docks,  and  also  more  work  for  the  dock  labourers  after  they  were  built.  1 
think,  if  I  remember  right,  that  was  the  ground  that  was  taken  '. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  took  that  ground  ;  but  I  cannot  see  the 
connection  of  any  trade  union  with  the  construction  of  these  clocks. 

5,3.-329.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  been  en)ployed  in  some  docks  at  Bristol 
at  one  time  ? 

Not  in  the  docks,  upon  the  quay. 

1353*'-  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  docks  there  ? 
No,  I  have  not  been  tht  re. 

13531-  You  do  not  know  who  are  the  proprietors? 

No,  but  it  is  almost  the  same  system  of  working  that  is  carried  on  at  the 
Avon  mouth  Dock  as  in  the  others. 

1353'^-  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  docks  that  are  in  the  hands  of  any 
public  bodies  ? 

The  Avoninouth  Dock  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  of  Bristol. 
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13533.  Do  yoi!  know  from  your  own  knowledge  how  any  docks  in  the  hands 
of  public  i)  )dies  ai  e  worked  ? 

When  you  speak  of  docks  that  are  in  the  hands  ol'  public  bodies,  what  am  I 
to  understand  by  public  bodies,  shareholders  or  a  corporation? 

13534.  Not  Siharehulders  ;  I  mean  a  corporation.  I  do  not  mean  proprietory 
docks  ;  I  mean  those  in  tlie  hands  of  a  public  body  like  a  corporation  r 

Sint  e  the  Avonniouth  Docks  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  corporatiDn  the  men 
haN  e  worked  better,  and  there  have  been  better  wages  paid. 

13535-  Take  the  instance  of  .\  von  i  outh  Dock,  which  is  in  tlie  hands  of  a 
coiporation  ;  you  con>ider  that  the  system  there  is  better  than  in  the  case  of 
proprietary  docks  ? 

Yes. 

13536.  And  that  the  wages  are  better  r 
Yes. 

^3537-  yow  what  the  wages  are  per  hour  for  an  ordinary  dock 
labourer  r 

In  Bristol,  in  the  Avonmouth  Dock,  the  labourers  on  au  average  can  earn 
about  13*.  a  week  right  throughout  the  year.  In  these  docks  a.  man  is  for- 
tunate if  he  gets  7  5.  a  week  thioughout  the  year. 

13538.  But  1  suppos  •  that  probably  at  Bristol  there  is  not  such  an  influx  of 
outside  labour  hs  there  is  in  London  ? 

13539.  And  that  probably  contributes  to  keep  U|)  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

Yes ;  wherever  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  work,  so  it  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  men. 

13540.  1  ord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.~\  You  do  not  know  the  actual  r  ite  of 
wages  at  the  Avonmouth  Dock  at  all  r 

No ;  in  some  parts  the  men  are  paid  4  c?.  and  in  other  parts  bd.,  but  the  work 
is  more  regular  ;md  constant. 

13541.  You  only  mean  that  in  that  case  the  men,  owing  to  the  competition 
not  being  so  severe,  arc  able  to  earn  more  during  the  week  ? 

Yes. 

13542.  Lord  AJonksweU.I  You  say  that  work  at  wharves  is  conducted  cheaper 
and  on  better  principles  than  at  the  docks;  you  say  that  the  wharves  employ 
better  men.  Supposing  the  docks  were  worked  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
wharves,  i  suppose  there  would  be  no  work,  or  very  much  less  work,  for  un- 
skilled men.  The  unskilled  men  now,  as  I  understand  ycu,  go  to  the  docks 
and  the  skilled  men  to  the  wharves ;  is  that  so  r 

It  is  in  this  way  ;  the  wharves  have  not  the  facilities  of  working  that  a  dock 
has,  as  a  dock  coultl  work  much  clicaper  if  it  had  the  same  managers. 

13543.  I  was  not  going  into  that,  but  into  the  question  of  unskilled  and 
skilled  labour.    You  sav  that  the  wharf  system  is  better  than  the  dock  systt.m  ? 

Yes. 

135-44.  And  you  say  that  it  is  better  because  it  employs  more  skilled  men ;  at 
least  that  that  is  one  element  of  its  superiority  ? 

It  does  not  employ  more  skilled  men,  but  more  men  who  do  a  relative 
quantity  of  work. 

13545.  You  said  just  now  that  better  men  w  ere  employed  at  the  wharf  than 
at  the  dock  ? 

I  mean  the  managers ;  they  are  rather  a  degree  above  the  average  docker  or 
the  men  employed  at  the  wharves. 

13546.  But  there  is  not  very  much  difference  between  them.^ 
No,  very  little. 

13547.  Then 
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13547.  Then  wouUl  yoti  say  that  skilled  work  at  a  good  price  pays  better 
than  the  2  d.  an  hour  work  that  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor  spoke  about  ? 
I  think  so. 

13.548.  Then  I  suppose  vou  would  also  go  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  drive  unskilled  la'iour  out  of  the  dock  work  r 

It.  would  be  ^a  practical  impossibility  to  drive  unskilled  labour  out  of  the 
dock  work,  because  a  man  with  liealth  and  strength,  and  a  slight  knowledge  of 
dock  work  can  do  the  rough  labour  of  either  dock  or  wharf. 

13.549.  Then  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dock  labour  that  can  be  done  by 
unskilled  men  ? 

Yes,  and  must  be  done. 

13550.  And  there  are  always,  I  imagine,  unskilled  labourers  willing  to  take  a 
small  sum  of  money  for  their  labour  ? 

Yes,  they  are  forced  to  do  it  by  their  wants. 

13551.  By  the  process  of  competition,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

13552.  There  always  is  more  unskilled  than  skilled  labour  in  any  employment, 
I  suppose? 

Yes;  and  especially  in  the  docks. 

'35 '  3-  Chairman.'].  You  said  that  you  considered  extreme  competition  among 
the  (locks,  and  competition  ainong  the  men,  to  be  the  cause  of  the  troubles  you 
complain  of;  I  suppose  you  mean  that  the  competition  among  the  men  is  the 
ultimate  cause  ? 

Yes. 

13554.  I  mean  that  if  it  was  nor  for  the  excessive  competition  among  the 
men,  vou  would  be  enabled  to  do  something  fairer  for  yourselves  '! 

•  Yes. 

13555.  As  I  understand  your  evidence,  then,  your  case  would  be  this:  that 
the  dock  labourers  suffer  from  various  grievances,  and  that  those  are  grievances 
that  might  be  redressed  if  vou  had  sufficient  combination  among  yourselves  ? 

Yes. 

13556.  But  that  you  cannot  organise  sufficiently  among  yourselves  and  get 
this  combination,  owin<i  to  the  immense  pressure  of  competition  to  get  work  ; 
and  that  this  pressure  of  competition  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  men  of  various 
trades,  a-  ricultural  labourers  and  shoemakers,  and  ropemakers  and  many 
others,  are  all  crowding  in  and  trying  to  get  work  at  the  docks,  because  they 
cannot  get  work  at  their  own  trades  ? 

Yes. 

13557.  And  I  gather  from  you,  that  in  your  opinion  something  miglit  be 
done  by  legislation,  by  passinti'  laws  that  \>ould  give  you  relief  r 

Yes.' 

(3558.  And  I  further  gather  from  you  that  you  think  that  some  laws  might 
be  made  compelling  the  dock  companies  to  take  on  their  workmen  at  two 
regular  fixed  periods  of  the  day,  and  that  they  should  not  be  taken  on  for  less 
than  four  hours'  work  ? 

Yes. 

13559.  And  you  think  also,  I  gather,  that  the  dock  companies  ought  to  be 
liable  for  injury  e\  en  though  it  occurs  in  the  cases  of  contracting  and  sub- 
contracting ? 

Yes. 

13560.  And  that  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  men  with  proper 
intorniation  as  to  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  that  have  to  be  di  scharged 
or  loaded,  and  the  character  of  it;  in  fact,  t!ie  work  they  have  to  do,  and  what 
they  are  going  to  be  paid  for  it  ? 

Yes,  ihat  is  all  we  should  like  to  know. 

(50.)  B  B  '2  '35^'>-  Those 
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i35()i.  Those  thing.-=,  vou  think,  might  be  helped  by  legislation? 
Yes. 

53562.  And  ycu  ;ii so  object  to  tlie  contracting;  but  I  do  not  gather  from 
wl)at  you  say,  that  you  have  in  your  own  mind  any  clear  idea  whether  the 
system  of  contracting  and  sub- contracting  could  be  put  a  stop  to  by  law ; 
if  you  have  any  idea  on  that  siibj^^ct,  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  r 

Iftht'  laws  were  extended  sufficiently  to  make  the  docks  responsible  for  all 
accidents,  in  spite  of  their  l)eing  able  to  get  this  contractor  if  the  laws  were 
lar-rcaching  enough  to  get  at  them  then  we  should  be  able  to  do  away  with  the 
contract  system  even  more  than  we  do  now  ;  but  there  are  special  clauses  that 
hide  I  hem  and  screen  them,  so  that  the  Employers'  Liabihty  Act  from  our  point 
of  view  is  useless. 

13503.  If  it  could  be  made  of  practical  effect  and  responsibility  was  fixed 
upon  the  dock  company,  you  think  that  that  in  itself  would  have  the  eflFect  of 
doing  away  with  contracting  and  sub-contracting? 

Yes,  a  very  great  effect. 

13564.  And  all  the  objects  of  this  legislation  you  think  might  be  gained 
without  legislation  if  you  were  sufficiently  organised  and  strong  enough  in  your 
society  ? 

Yes,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  being  organised;  but  there  are  so  many 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way,  the  work  is  so  uncertain,  and  a  few  pence  are  so 
dear  to  the  men,  that  it  is  something  to  be  risked  if  they  join  our  association, 
and  the  dock  companies  use  their  power  with  a  vicious  kind  of  antagonism 
to  us. 

13565.  You  think  that  a  great  deal  of  this  competition  is  caused  by  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  that  are  flooding  your  trade 

Yes. 

13566.  And  you  think  that  the  reason  of  that  is  that  the  land  laws  are  not 
as  favourable  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  otiiers ;  do  you  know  much  about 
that  question  ? 

I  have  been  to  France  two  or  three  times,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  the  number  of  men  in  the  towns  there  that  you  can  see  Iiere ;  and  when 
I  got  into  conversation  with  those  who  could  speak  a  little  English,  they  have 
always  told  me  thai  if  a  man  has  a  mind  to  stop  in  the  particular  part  where 
he  was  born  there  are  facilities  open  to  him  that  keep  him  on  the  soil,  and  that 
is  the  reason  of  there  not  being  so  many  wanting  work  in  the  towns  of  France 
as  there  are  in  this  country. 

13567.  Do  you  know  whether  the  laws  affecting  land  in  this  country  have 
been  changed  for  the  worse  in  the  last  10,  15,  or  20  years? 

I  siiould  say  they  have  been  changed  for  the  better;  and  if  they  would  make 
them  more  Irish  I  think  it  would  be  better  still. 

13568.  The  law  is  better  now  you  say  than  it  was  before  there  was  competi- 
tion from  tlie  agricultural  labourer  ? 

Yes. 

\  3569.  Then  why  do  you  think  that  this  influx  of  agricultural  labourers  is 
owing  to  the  law  being  defective,  if  the  law  is  better  than  it  was  before  the 
influx  ? 

Of  course  the  laws  are  better  ;  but  they  have  not  improved  with  the  number 
of  the  population.  And  may  I  say  this,  that  the  groundwork  really  of  the  dock- 
labourers  are  agricultural  labourers ;  most  of  the  men  who  are  woi  king  there 
now  are  the  boys  of  the  agricultural  labourers  who  came  up.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  Irishmen  who  are  agncultural  labourers. 

13570.  Have  you  considered  at  all  whether  possibly  the  reason  "hy  there 
are  fewer  men  employed  as  agricultural  labourers  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow 
wheat,  owing  to  the  cheaper  price  at  which  it  can  be  imported  from  abroad  ? 

I  should  say  that  free  trade,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  labourers  are  concerned, 
has  acted  against  their  interests,  and  it  rather  pinches  us  up.    I  do  not  want 

to 
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to  go  into  any  side  of  politics,  because  I  know  there  is  rather  a  sore  feeling  ;  but 
my  point  and  my  experience  is  this,  that  for  every  acre  of  land  that  goes  into 
disuse  we  get  somebody  up  here. 

13571.  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  whether  you  have  considered  anti 
weighed  the  question  whether  the  reason  why  these  agricultural  labourers  do 
not  find  the  empJoyment  they  used  to  do,  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  wheat 
in  this  country,  whereas  it  used  to  pay  to  grow  wheat  ? 

Tliat  would  be  the  case  I  should  say  quite  clearly  ;  and  it  does  not  pay  to 
grow  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  same  as  it  used  to  do. 

13.572.  That  of  course  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  land  laws  you 
complain  of: 

No  ;  that  would  not  so  much  have  to  do  with  them  ;  but  I  still  think  that  if 
the  land  laws  were  more  generous,  the  land  could  be  made  more  use  of. 

13")73'  r)o  you  think  that  a  law  could  be  made  to  enable  land  to  grow  wheat 
with  profit,  which* now  will  not  grow  wheat  with  profit  ? 

If  the  land  in  this  country  was  let  by  the  same  advantage  to  the  English 
peasantry  as  it  is  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  I  should  say  that  we  should  have  a 
very  fair  chance  of  keeping  our  men  on  the  soil,  instead  of  their  coming  to  the 
towns. 

13574..  I  suppose  you  have  not  studied  that  question  out  very  deeply  for 
yourself? 

I  have  not  had  time  to  study  these  things  out  ;  I  have  been  a  dock  labourer 
all  my  lite  ;  the  little  information  I  am  possessed  of,  I  have  got  from  a  few  hooks 
which  I  have  read. 

13575.  You  do  not  know,  for  instance,  what  would  be  the  relative  cost  of 
bread,  or  imported  flour,  or  imported  wheat,  in  France  and  England? 

I  know  that  you  can  get  a  cheaper  loaf  in  France  than  you  can  get  here. 

13576.  Where?  * 

At  Granville ;  I  used  to  get  about  a  yard  long. 

13577.  Did  you  ever  weigh  the  yard  ? 

INo.  I  could  ^et  a  good  meal  there  much  cheaper;  I  would  get  the  same 
meal  there  for  tenpence  that  I  should  have  to  pay  a  couple  of  shillings  for 
here. 

•.3578.  You  do  not  know  either  what  the  duty  on  wheat  going  into  France  is  r 
No,  I  do  not  know  the  amount ;  but  1  know  that  there  is  a  duty  on  it. 

13579-  There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about;  what  I 
gather  generally  from  what  you  have  said  is,  that  you  think  that  legislation 
might  be  useful  to  you  dock  labourers  in  the  ways  I  have  mentioned,  and  you 
think,  also,  that  you  might  be  benefitted  by  legislation,  if  it  were  possible  to 
have  such,  which  would  enable  the  land  to  support  a  greater  number  of  men 
working  upon  it  than  it  does  at  present  r 

Yes. 

13580.  Then  there  is  another  point  :  the  general  tendency  of  your  evidence 
has  been,  that  you  think  less  work  ought  to  be  done;  that  is  to  say,  that  more 
men  ought  to  be  employed  on  a  job,  and  less  work  done  by  each  man,  but  that 
the  wages  ought  not  to  be  reduced  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  ui> 
the  rate  of  wages  in  anv  way  by  legislation  ? 

Yes. 

13581 .  You  said  just  now,  for  instance,  that  the  rate  of  wages  had  increased 
50  per  cent,  among  the  stevedores  ? 

Yes. 

13582.  That  was  not  due  to  legislation? 
No  ;  it  was  due  to  their  efl^orts. 


13583.  How  did  they  manage  it  ? 

They  are  a  class  that  require  a  little  more  skill,  and  they  are  not  so  iraiDe- 
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diat('ly  under  the  thumb  of  the  dock  people  ;  they  have  more  to  do  with  mer- 
chants than  we  have  ;  so  that  there  is  a  larger  amount  df  money,  I  suppose, 
among  the  merchants  ;  that  has  been  a  help  to  them,  and  they  have  co-operated 
together.  If  they  had  been  under  the  thumb  of  the  dock  company  as  we  are, 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  practical  impossibility,  unless  some  law  had. 
enforced  it,  foi'  them  to  iiave  gained  their  point. 

135S4.  In  your  case  do  you  think  that  some  kind  of  law  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  you  h>  kee\j  wages  up  r 
Ves. 

13585.  Have  y<m  any  idea  wliat  kind  of  law  could  do  that  r 

If  when  any  of  the  Bills  for  the  building  of"  a  dock  were  brought  before  Par- 
liament information  was  given  to  the  Committee  from  tlie  workmen's  point  of 
view,  it  could  then  l)e  decided  between  repri  sentativei  from  the  dock  com- 
panies, and  from  the  men  themselves,  what  should  constitute  the  proper  number 
to  work  with  safety  at  the  various  kinds  of  work.  If  that  was  made  a  law  the 
menil)ers  of  the  Cou)mittee  who  had  to  pass  this  Bill  would  understand  more 
fully  the  relationship  of  the  worker  to  the  employer. 

13586.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  the  law  ought  to  decide  that 
not  less  than  a  certain  nuniber  of  men  should  be  employed  on  a  certain  job  ? 

Yes,  a  number  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  men  themselves. 

13587.  Then  I  want  to  know  further  than  that,  do  you  think  that  the  law  in 
some  way  oufiht  to  settle  what  rate  of  wages  those  men  should  earn  ? 

Yes. 

13588.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  from  vou;  how  do  you  ttiink  that  could 
be  done  ? 

If,  while  the  Bill  was  befoie  the  Committee,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  m-n, 
according  to  the  rates  that  would  be  charged  to  shippers,  would  earn  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  and  that  upon  that  being  divided  fairly,  it  would  give  a  fair 
sliare  to  the  dock  company^  and  a  fair  share  to  the  workers :  I  think  if  that 
could  be  decided,  or  could  be  considered  by  the  Committee,  and  the  men  them- 
selves and  a  re|)resentative  from  the  docks,  some  means  could  be  arrived  at  by 
which  it  would  t)e  fair  to  both  parties. 

13589.  You  think  that  the  State  ought  to  make  a  fair  bargain  between  the 
workn.an  and  his  employer  r 

Yes  ;  and  it  could  be  decided  before  the  Bills  were  p  issed. 

13590.  I^ut  that  would  not  affect  any  docks  now  existing  ? 

No  ;  but  there  is  in  contemplation  tw  >  other  docks  being  built ;  one  is  to  be 
called  the  Imperial  Docks,  and  another,  I  believe,  called  the  Dagenham  Docks  ; 
I  am  not  sure  vsl'ich  it  is;  but  if  before  the  passing  of  the  Amalgamation 
Bill  the  Committee  had  considered  the  matter  from  the  shareholders'  point  of 
view  aiid  the  men's  point  of  view,  the  East  India  Dock  Covnpaiiy  would  not  be 
able  to  force  their  men  to  work  at  the  rate  of  4  d.  an  hour. 

13591.  And  you  think  that  tho  labourers  ought  to  have  petitioned  against 
these  new  docks  and  this  amalgamation  ? 

Yes.  I  did  my  utmost,  but  I  found  that  my  efforts  were  unavailing  to  get 
any  voice  in  the  matter;  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  very  Bill  that  was  drafted 
and  placed  before  the  shareholders  wa^  not  tiie  Bill  that  came  before  Parliament 
or  the  Committee. 

13=^92.  Still  I  do  not  quite  clearly  tmderstand  how  you  think  the  State  could 
arrange  the  rate  of  wages  for  you  ? 

If  the  State  were  to  interfere  and  enforce  the  responsibility  under  the  Em- 
ployers' Liabiht\'  Act  ;  in  the  first  place,  were  thev  to  interfere  so  that  a  man 
should  not  be  employed  for  less  than  four  hours,  the  dock  companies  would  then 
be  aide  to  use  their  intelligence  in  anotlier  direction,  and  regulate  the  work 
more  ;  and  were  the  State  to  say  that  the  rate  ot  pay  should  be  a  certain  amount, 
then  the  dock  companies  uould  be  able  to  get  away  from  the  difficulty. 

13593.  You 
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13593.  Yon  think  that  a  law  should  be  passed  saying  thiit  the  r.ite  of  wage? 
for  a  certaii)  class  of  work  sliould  be  a  certain  fixed  sum  ? 

Yes. 

13594.  And  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  work  for  less  ? 
Yes. 

13595.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  great  number  of  men  who 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  that  1 

If  the  foreigners  were  stopped  coming  into  this  country,  and  that  is  a  rather 
sore  point,  if  you  will  excuse  my  mentioning;'  it,  if  they  were  kept  out  of  the 
country,  an  i  our  sons  were  allowed  to  go  and  learn  a  trade,  then  we  should  not 
find  so  many  thro -\n  out  of  employment,  and  the  more  enterprising  of  tiiem 
would  be  able  to  get  to  our  Colonies ;  whereas  as  it  is  tnere  aiv  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  people  who,  if  they  had  the  mean^^,  would  go  out  to  our 
Colonies. 

13596-  We  want  to  get  out  from  you  all  you  think  sore  poiius, 
and  what  }  ou  think  about  them ;  do  you  mean  that  there  are  tens  of 
tliousamis  of  men,  who  if  they  had  the  means  would  be  glad  to  go 
out  to  the  Colonies,  and  cannot  get  there  because  they  have  not  the 
money  ? 

Yes. 

13597.  What  class  of  men  ? 

There  are  a  large  number  of  agricultural  labourers,  who  would  be  useful  to  a 
new  country  ;  and  then  there  are  men  who  come  from  our  various  trades ;  there 
are  a  large  number  of  shoemakers  and  a  large  number  of  every  trade  you  can 
mention. 

13598.  Do  you  mean  lo  suggest  by  that  that  they  ought  to  be  iiclped  out  by 
the  State  : 

It  would  be  better  ibr  the  country  in  the  long  run  for  them  to  be  helped 
rather  than  be  kept  here  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  then  end 
in  the  workhouse  if  they  do  not  gi  t  killed  before  they  reach  that 
mansi' m 

13599.  You  think  that  a  certain  numb -r  of  men,  who  would  be  glad  to 
emii>rate  but  cannot  aflFord  it,  should  be  assisted  to  emigrate,  and  I  suppose  given 
something  to  start  with,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  body  of  the  tax- 
payers ? 

Yes  ;  and  i  think  they  would  repay  it  very  soon. 

13600.  You  are,  in  fact,  in  favour  of  State-aided  emigration ? 

I  wouh!  rather  not  have  it,  provided  the  country  is  l^ft  to  our  own  people  ;  I. 
would  rather  that  all  the  surplus  pi.]mlaiion  was  kept  here,  if  the  foreigners  arc 
to  come  in. 

13601.  I  understand  you  to  assume  as  the  first  step  that  foreigners  are  not 
allowed  10  come  in  ? 

Yes. 

13602.  And  that  all  the  work  done  at  home  should  be  done  by  our  own 
people : 

Yes  ;  and  under  the  same  laws  as  we  have  in'  our  Colonies,  and  in 
America. 

13603.  What  do  }  0u  mean  bv  that  r 

Immigration  laws  which  would  prevent  foreigners  coming. 

13604.  You  mean  that  the  same  law  s  which  e.xist  in  the  United  States  should 
be  applied  here  ? 

Yes. 

136  '5.  Then,  if  that  was  not  sufficient,  you  think  that  State-aided  emigra- 
tion would  be  a  good  thing  ? 

Yes,  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  our  men.   I  do  not  know  whether  you 
'50.)  B  B  4  would 
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would  allow  me  to  mention  another  point ;  but  contracts  that  are  made  between 
the  shipowners  and  the  docks  are  that  in  the  first  place  the  shipowner  wants 
his  vessel  out  as  soon  as  ever  he  can,  and  he  con>iders  that  time  is  money  with 
him  ;  tlien  the  Customs  help  them  again,  so  that  all  the  profits  of  this  feverish 
working  rob  work  of  its  regularitj',  because  without  these  agreements  that  have 
lately  arisen  between  the  docks,  a  vessel  would  take  three  or  four  weeks  where 
now  it  only  takes  three  or  four  days.  The  difference  between  the  feverish 
working  and  the  more  regular  working  bring  a  greater  profit  to  the  dock 
company,  and  the  men  are  not  ptiid  in  proportion  to  the  improvement ; 
because  now  with  the  machinery  they  have  got  a  vessel  can  be  un- 
loaded, as  I  said,  in  as  many  days  as  it  used  to  take  weeks. 

13606.  You  have  told  us  that  with  regard  to  the  machinery,  you  think  the 
advantage  ought  to  be  divided  between  the  dock  companies  and  the  men, 
whereas  the  dock  companies  take  it  all  ? 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  kncjw  whether  legislation  could  step  in  ;ind  be  a  go- 
between,  or  a  medium  between,  the  shipowner  and  the  dock  company ;  but  if 
some  arrangement  could  be  arrived  at  between  the  two,  and  if,  instead  of  the 
goods  having  to  be  unloaded,  weighed,  and  delivered  within  a  certain  time,  it 
were  extended  over  a  longer  period,  it  would  be  better  for  the  men,  and  better 
for  the  trade  in  general. 

13607.  Do  you  mean  that  the  company  should  not  have  the  right  to  unload 
and  load  a  ship  as  quickly  as  they  can  ? 

I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that,  because  they  have  all  the  liberty  to  do  it ;  but,  if 
some  such  arrangement  (1  do  not  know  whether  Parliament  could  step  in 
between  the  parties  to  the  agreement)  could  be  arrived  at,  it  would  be  better 
for  the  men.  That  is  the  only  point  I  wish  to  bring  out.  The  Customs,  the 
contracts  between  the  merchants  and  shippers  and  the  docks,  all  tend  to  make 
the  work  more  irregular  than  it  used  to  be. 

13608.  Of  course  the  faster  a  vessel  is  cleared,  discharged,  and  loaded,  and 
off  again,  the  better  it  is  for  the  ship  ? 

The  better  for  the  shipowner. 

13609.  And  when  freights  are  very  low,  and  there  is  great  competition  from 
foreign  countries  in  that  way,  great  dispatch  is  the  only  way  probably  in  which 
we  are  able  to  compete  at  all  ? 

That  is  the  case. 

23610.  Do  not  you  think  then  that  there  would  be  great  danger  if  anything 
weie  done  to  stop  this  great  rapidity  you  complain  of ;  some  danger,  at  any 
rate,  that  we  might  lose  a  great  portion  of  our  carrying  trade  altogether  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  should  lose  it  if  a  common  agreement  could  be 
arrived  at  between  the  merchants.  That  is  a  matter  that  could  only  be 
enforced  by  Parliament,  because  the  conditions  of  their  business  would  make  it 
imperative  that  they  should  have  it  done  with  dispatch. 

1361  I.  At  any  rate  it  would  have  to  be  applied  equally  ail  over  the  docks  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ? 
Yes,  to  be  any  benefit. 

136;  2.  And  if  not,  the  dock  where  it  was  not  apphed,  would  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  dock  where  it  was  applied  ? 

Yes.  May  1  say  that  those  who  would  feel  it  most  would  be  those  who  had 
made  contiacts  with  the  Government  for  the  carrying  of  its  mails. 

13613.  How  so  ?    The  Government  could  assist  them? 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  contract  between  the  companies  who  carry 
the  mails  and  the  country  is,  that  the  vessels  should  make  the  passage  in  a 
certain  number  of  days,  and  deliver  their  mails  in  certain  periods.  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  country  to  help  the  shipowners  in  that  matter,  instead  of  any 
m;iil  boats  when  they  came  in  having  to  be  discharged  in  a  day  or  night, 
worked  right  through,  it  would  be  better  for  the  men;  because  it  is  net 

conducive 
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conducive  to  the?r  health  if  they  have  been  two  or  three  days  with  very  little 
food,  and  then  are  forced  to  work  20  or  22  hours. 

13614.  But  would  that  leave  anything  to  do  with  the  carrying  of  the  mail; 
the  mail  contract  is  merely  that  the  mail  should  be  carried  from  one  place  to 
another  place  within  a  certain  time? 

Yes. 

13615.  That  has  nothing  to  with  whether  the  ship  is  a  day,  or  two  days,  or 
three  days  in  discharging  her  cargo  r 

If  the  contract  is  made  for  the  mails  to  be  carried,  and  the  vessel  is  not 
ready  (she  has  not  been  unloaded  and  loaded  again  ready  to  take  out  the  next 
mail)  then  I  believe  that  the  com[)any  so  agreeing  are  committed  for  breach 
of  contract,  or  they  are  under  some  censure  or  loss. 

13616.  But  do  you  think  that  the  same  vessel  will  according  to  her  contract 
bring  in  a  mail,  say,  on  the  Monday,  and  take  out  another  mail  again,  say,  on 
the  following  Wednesday  ? 

Yes,  in  very  many  cases  they  have  got  to  do  that.  Sometimes  they  come  in 
one  tide  and  go  out  with  the  next. 

13617.  Go  out  with  the  mail? 

Yes  ;  if  they  have  been  delayed  at  all.  Say  that  they  should  have  arrived  at 
this  country  on  a  certain  date,  and  that  they  are  detained  one  or  two  days,  then 
that  one  or  two  days  is  taken  out  of  their  working  time  when  they  get  into 
dock  ;  and  the  vessel  must  be  worked  right  away  through. 

13618.  What  I  understand  you  to  mean  is  that,  according  to  the  engage- 
ment the  company  enter  into  to  carry  the  mails,  there  is  not  sufficient  time 
allowed  for  them  to  discharge  the  vessel,  as  they  are  in  gi  eat  haste,  between 
the  time  they  arrive  and  the  time  they  depart,  if  they  are  too  late  in  arriving  } 

That  is  the  case,  quite  clearly. 

13619.  And  that  their  contract  ought  to  give  them  a  larger  margin  ? 

Yes;  only  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  company,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
to  be  able  to  say  that  they  can  do  the  mails  in  quicker  time. 

1 3620.  That  would  be  one  company,  you  think,  competing  with  another  ;  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  say  that  they  could  get  it  done  in  a  very  quick 
space  of  time  ? 

Yes. 

13621.  Do  you  know  whether  dock  labourers  have  ever  petitioned  in  favour 
of  State-aided  emigration,  or  taken  any  steps  to  get  their  case  hef.rd  in  Parlia- 
ment ? 

I  believe  that  seven  out  of  every  ten  men  who  go  from  the  East-end  of 
London  have  been  or  are  concerned  in  dock  labour.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  ever  petitioned  As  a  body  of  dock  labourers,  they  have  never  to 
my  knowledge  petitioned  Parliament. 

13622.  But  if  there  are  as  great  a  number  of  met)  as  you  estimate, 
namely,  100,000,  and  as  somebody  else  estimates,  200,000,  and  if,  as  you 
say,  the  large  majority  of  them  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  State  helping  them 
in  the  matter  of  emigration,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
taken  no  steps  to  put  their  opinions  before  Parliament,  because  you  probably 
know  that  througiiout  the  country  generally  there  is  a  great  dilierence  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  State-aided  emigration  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  ? 

If  you  were  to  get  am.ongst  the  men  you  would  find  that  this  obstacle  is  in 
the  way ;  there  is  a  kind  of  patriotism  which  is  rather  tenacious  in  them,  and 
the  sentiment  of  most  of  them  is  that  they  would  rather  rot  in  England  as  long 
as  they  see  the  foreigners  coming  in.  If  they  could  see  f  lirly  and  squarely  that 
the  country  was  being  left  to  their  own  countrymen  there  would  be  a  greater 
independence  and  more  hope  for  them,  and  many  of  them  would  go  abr.jad,  or 
go  to  our  Colonies ;  that  is  the  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way. 

(50.)  C  c  13623.  I  should 
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13623.  I  should  galhir  from  you  that  in  your  opinion  the  general  sentiment 
is  this  :  that  the  Engli?hman  thinks  he  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  a  decent,  living 
in  his  own  country  ;  that  he  finds  he  cannot  now  in  your  trade,  and  he  thinks 
that  is  caused  by  the  immigration  of  the  foreigners  which  you  complain  of,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  from  unwise  laws  or  some  other  cause  a  great  number  of 
men  are  forced  inio  his  trade  who  were  formerly  employed,  or  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  f 

Yes. 

13624.  And  that  he  would  hke,  first  of  all,  to  see  the  foreigners  excluded; 
and  then  he  would  like  something  done  to  bring  about  the  employment  of  a 
larger  number  of  men  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  and  that,  if  those  mea- 
sure s  failed,  he  could  become  satisfied  that  lie  could  not  make  a  living  at  home; 
in  that  case  he  would  like  to  be  assistid  to  get  a  living  in  the  Colonies? 

Yes. 

13625.  He  is  not  very  anxious  to  emigrate  as  long-  as  he  thinks  that  either 
from  unjust  laws  or  from  allowing  the  influx  of  foreigners,  he  is  prevented  from 
getting  a  living,  owing  to  some  cause  that  might  be  altered  by  legislation  ? 

Yes.  May  I  say  that  last  year  when  a  party  of  emigrants  went  out  from  the 
Tilbury  Docks  there  were  about  500  of  them  mostly  youni^  men ;  and  the  time 
that  these  men  went  out  there  were  about  700  foreigners  came  in. 

13626.  Came  in  where? 

Into  London.  The  same  week  that  our  500  men  went  out  about  700 
foieigncrs  came  in.  I  know  several  cases  where  men  were  contemplating  emi- 
grating, and  in  one  case  the  man  had  actually  ap|-)lied,  but  learning  this 
information,  the  words  he  used  wt  re  :  "  Well,  I  have  got  along  so  long,  and  I  do 
not  wimt  to  go  out  of  my  country  as  long  as  these  other  people  are  coining  in  ; 
it  is  only  making  room  for  them." 

13627.  How  do  you  know  that  these  foreigners  came  into  London  at  that 
time  ? 

li  uas  reported  in  all  the  papers,  and  to  the  Commission  that  was  sitting: 
I  believe  Mr.  Arnold  White  was  the  one  who  brought  the  iiif-rmation  before  the 
country. 

13628.  Do  you  mean  that  it  vvas  given  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Yes. 

13629.  Now,  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
acted  injuriously  towards  the  working  men  ? 

es.  If  the  number  of  workmen  \\ere  only  barely  sufficient  to  do  the  work, 
the  dock  companies  would  not  consider  about  what  profit  they  were  going  to 
get,  but  they  would  pay  them  a  fairer  amount  of  wages  ;  as  the  number  increases 
so  iliey  squeeze  them  up  ;  if  they  do  not  actually  give  them  less  an  hour  they 
wring  more  woik  out  of  theni  ;  and  they  know  that  the  men  are  urged  on  by  a 
feeling  of  ftar. 

13630.  What  you  mean  is  this :  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  in- 
jurious to  the  working  men  in  the  case  where  the  supply  of  labour  is  greater 
than  the  demand  ? 

Yes. 

13631.  But  it  would  not  be  injurious,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  them  in  the 
degree  that  the  demand  for  labour  was  in  excess  of  the  supply  ? 

Yes,  it  would  make  a  great  amount  of  diff'erence. 

13632.  So  that  the  law,  as  far  as  the  law  goes,  may  or  may  not  be  injurious 
to  them  ? 

Yes. 

13633.  But  as  it  is  at  present  you  consider  it  injurious  ? 
Yes. 

13634.  I  should 
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13634.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  this  general  change  that  lias  come 
over  the  dock  \vcrk  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  executed,  and  so  on, 
is  not  owing  to  some  extent  to  steam  superseding  s  lils  ;  a  greatcT  quantity  of 
stean)  condng,  and.  a  lesser  quantity  of  sailing  ships  ? 

Yes ;  that  acts  rather  detrimentally  to  the  men  themselves. 

'3^'35'  I  mean  steamships  can  come  in,  and  if  thty  arrive  at  the  proper 
moment  to  get  into  the  docks  themselves,  they  get.  discharged  iis  quick  as  ihey 
can  and  get  off  again  at  once  ;  that  would  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  sailing 
ships  r 

Yes;  they  can  regulate  their  time  almost  to  an  hour. 

13636,  So  that  is  a  matter  which  you  would  not  suggest  could  be  dealt  with 
in  any  kind  of  way.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  the  witness  meant  who 
spoke  about  the  time  before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  when  we  had  the 
tea  ships  ;  do  you  know  what  he  meant  by  that  ? 

Before  the  o|)ening  of  the  Suez  Canal  practically  there  was  more  trade 
coming  into  London  ;  a  large  part  of  the  trade  that  used  to  come  to  London 
and  to  this  country  has  gone  to  other  parts,  because  of  the  closer  proximity  to 
tlie  neighbourinL'  poi  ts  ;  and  other  countries  have  built  docks  and  have  opened 
up  facilities  for  the  unloading  and  discharging,  instead  of  what  it  u>ed  to  be; 
the  larger  vessels  used  to  come  here  and  discharge  their  cargoes  here,  and 
vessels  of  a  lighter  freightage  used  to  carry  it  to  the  other  parts.  Now,  since 
the  opening  ot  the  Suez  Canal,  the  vessels  have  to  pass  other  countries  where 
they  are  oifered  facilities. 

13^37-  I  presume,  in  your  opinion,  what  the  witness  meant  was,  not  that 
we  do  not  get  the  tea  but  that  the  tea  comes  in  steamships  through  the  Canal 
instead  of  in  sailing  ships  ? 

Yes. 

13638.  And  in  your  opinion  the  general  effect  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  that 
caruoes  which  formerly  came  to  England,  and  were  distributed  from  En^iland, 
now  go  to  some  foreign  port,  Havre,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  and  are  distributed 
on  from  there  ? 

Yes. 

13639.  What  do  you  f  )und  that  opinion  on  ? 

By  the  less  amount  of  silk  trade  that  is  done  here,  and  the  same  things  that 
are  taken  to  the  other  |)orts ;  the  vessels  that  used  to  come  direct  to  London, 
instead  of  conung  direct  to  London,  have  stopped  at  these  other  port^. 

13640.  1  suppose  you  do  not  know  whether  France  endeavours  to  encourage 
that  by  giving  any  particular  advantages  to  ships  in  her  ports? 

I  believe  that  all  countries,  "ith  the  exception  of  ours,  give  a  kind  of  a 
bounty  to  their  shipowners  ;  the  Germans  aie  doing  it  and  the  Dutch  are 
doing  it. 

13641.  Earl  of  Onslow^  You  said  that  the  Government  might  in  some  way 
assist  by  relaxing  the  conditions  of  the  mail  contract;  hut  has  that  really  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  of  the  time  that  the  s!.ip  remains  in  dock  ;  is  not 
that  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  shipping  companies  ;  and  if  the  shipping 
companies  were  to  have  more  ships  tney  would  be  able,  would  they  not,  to 
carry  out  the  mail  contracts,  and  yet  remain  longer  in  dock  ? 

But  the  com  petition  among  the  steam  vessel--  is  so  great  that  the  steamship 
companies  are  all  bound  by  their  circumstances  to  work  as  few  vesse  ls  as  they 
can,  so  as  to  realise  a  greater  |)rofit;  ihat  is  the  only  means  out  of  the  difficulty 
from  their  point  of  view  ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Government,  if  it  relaxed  a  little,  by  not  having  the  same  number 
of  vessels. 

13642.  But  a  gi eater  number  of  vessels  would  get  over  the  difficulty  ? 
Yes. 


13643.  Then  you  said,  I  think,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  that  it  was  possible 
that  the  fall  in  price  of  agricultural  produce  had  had  something  to  do  with  the 
(50.)  c  c  2  influx 
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influx  of  agricultural  laboiireis  into  London ;  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  that 
same  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produc.^  has  not  benefited  the  dock 
labourers,  who  are  large  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  ? 

Not  to  the  same  extent ;  they  have  lost  more  on  the  one  hand  than  they  have 
gained  on  the  other ;  there  is  plenty  of  food,  but  they  have  got  no  work,  or 
money  to  get  food. 

;3644.  Lord  Monkswelir\  Is  it  not  the  case  tijat  the  supply  of  unskilled 
labour  is  always  in  excess  of  the  demand  ? 
Tliat  I  cannot  say ;  with  us  it  is. 

13645.  Suppose  the  State  settled  rates  of  wages  ;  have  you  ever  thought  of 
this  :  that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  bribery  to  get  in  ;  suppose  the  State 
should  fix  the  rate  of  wages  higher  than  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  kind  of 
labour  in  the  labour  market  all  over  the  kingdom,  do  you  not  think  that  there 
would  he  bribery  to  get  in ;  tliat  the  foreman  would  be  bribed,  and  that  the 
difference  would  be  made  up  in  that  way  ? 

There  could  not  be  more  bribery  than  there  is  at  present ;  a  large  amount  of 
work  is  given  away  over-night  at  public-houses.  I  mean  tickets  are  given  away 
to  a  large  number  of  tlie  hands  that  are  employed  in  the  London  and  St. 
Katharine  Dock,  and  also  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks. 

13646.  Why  should  dock  labour  in  this  matter  of  the  State  fixing  the  rate  of 
wages  be  an  exception  to  other  labour  ? 

That  is  the  only  fair  chance  of  our  getting  any  means  to  live. 

13647.  Everybody  else  would  say  the  same,  perhaps? 

And  if  they  are  deserving  of  it  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  get  it. 

13648.  Now,  have  you  ever  thought  how  that  would  afi'ect  foreign  competi- 
tion: (or  in-tance,  taking  your  notion  that  the  workmen  must  get  a  certain 
part  of  the  advantage  of  machinery,  how  would  that  work ;  does  not  the 
foreign  manufacturer  get  the  whole  ot  the  advantage  of  the  machinery,  and 
how  could  we  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  if  you  do  not  allow  the 
English  manufacturer  to  get  the  whole  advantage  of  the  machinery? 

With  the  shipping  and  the  goods  that  England  contains,  there  are  certain 
goods,  certain  qualities,  and  vessels  that  must  come  to  England. 

13649.  But  there  are  some  that  need  not  ? 
There  are  some,  but  there  are  very  few. 

13650.  We  iiad  it  in  evidence  the  other  day,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
witness  that  foreign  boots  would  not  be  imported  if  it  were  not  for  the  I'act  that 
the  trade  union  in  the  boot  trade  here  prevented  the  best  machinery  from  being 
employed  ;  the  consequence  is  tliat  England  employs  inferior  machinery,  and 
foreign  countries  employ  the  best  machinery,  and  so  we  do  not  make  the  boots 
in  England  that  foreign  countries  make  ? 

I  cannot  see  it.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  ;  in  Leicester,  and  wherever  I 
can  go,  the  machinery  used  by  the  Leicester  bootmakers,  and  in  London  too,  is 
quite  as  effective  as  that  of  any  that  the  foreigners  can  get ;  only  that  their 
labour  is  cheaper. 

13651.  Do  you  know  what  machinery  the  foreigners  have? 
They  have  the  very  same  that  we  have. 

13652.  How  do  you  know;  have  you  been  much  abroad  ? 
I  have  been  to  France  and  to  Russia. 

13653.  Have  you  been  to  Switzerland? 
No,  not  to  Switzerland. 

13654.  You  say  that  in  France  the  machinery  is  not  better  than  that  we 
have  ? 

No,  not  in  making  boots. 

136.55.  So 
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13655-  So  that  you  contradict  the  witness  who  gave  that  evidence,  ;md  said 
that  was  the  reason  that  both  were  imported  from  abroad  ? 

Yes.    The  best  workmen  in  France  are  EngUshmen,  in  bivot-maicing. 

13656.  Chairman^  There  is  one  point  as  regards  immigration  which  I 
lorgot  to  ask  \  ou :  Vou  tohi  us  that  the  men  would  not  like  to  emigrate  as  long 
as  there  was  this  flood  of  foreign  iuimigrarion  that  you  speak  of.  1  should  like 
to  ai-k  you  whether  you  think  it  would  be  any  use  their  emigrating  if  foreigners 
were  allowed  to  come  in.  Supposing  that  20,000  or  30,000  of  50,000  men 
emigrated  from  England,  that  of  course  would  be  an  immense  benefit  to  those 
who  remained  r 

Yes. 

13657.  But  it  would  not  be  so  if  their  places  were  taken  by  foreigners  ? 
No. 

13658.  It  would  be  no  use  to  those  who  remained  behind  if  the  place  of 
those  emigrating  was  going  to  be  taken  by  foreigners  ? 

Practically,  no. 

13659.  Have  you  ever  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  price  of  food  to  your 
fellow  working  men  ;  you  said  just  now  that  there  was  plenty  of  food,  but  no 
money  to  buy  it  with  ;  did  you  ever  talk  over  the  question  with  them  of 
whether  they  would  think  it  more  desirable  if  the  food  was  dearer  but  they  had 
more  wages  to  buy  it  with  ? 

No,  I  have  never  entered  into  any  political  questions  ;  the  only  question  I 
have  dealt  with  is  the  work  and  wages  question.  There  are  some  men  among  us 
who  are  Tories ;  others  are  Whigs ;  others  are  Radicals,  and  some  are 
Socialists;  so  that  in  dealing  with  this  question  we  should  fight  with  a  very 
keen  wenpon,  to  cut  our  own  throats  as  far  as  combination  goes. 

13660.  I  did  not  consider  that  this  question  of  food  supply  was  a  party  ques- 
tion at  all ;  however,  you  have  given  us  your  own  opinion  about  it  ? 

Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


JOHN  jVIILLWARD,  having  been  re-called  :  is  further  Exan^ined, 

as  follows  : 

13661.  Chairman.']  In  answer  to  Question  13253  you  are  reported  in  the 
Evidence  to  have  spoken  ofave-sel  of  116  tnns  ;  you  say,  "  For  instance,  there 
is  a  ship  in  the  East  India  Dock  that  was  started  (I  was  one  of  them)  at  11 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  the  '  Westland,'  she  is  116  tons;  she  has  14,000 
bags  of  wheat,  and  she  is  wanted  to-morrow  night,  and  no  doubt  she  will  be  got 
out  by  about  26  men  and  the  aid  of  three  hydraulics."  What,  is  that  the  i)roper 
figure,  for  it  is  clear  there  is  an  error  in  that  J 16  tons  ? 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen. 

13662.  Then  in  answer  to  Question  1326S  you  were  speaking  of  the  "  Glen- 
eagks  "  and  you  say,  "  I  name  them  as  being  the  largest  toimage  of  the  Glen 
LiiiC;  I  have  known  them  to  be  out  in  19.3  hours."  '1  hen  you  were  asked 
"  Have  you  had  to  work  the  19^  hours,"  and  you  said,  "  No,  I  have  not  worked 
the  19^  hours  because  it  is  too  much ;  but  I  have  worked  more  than  that,  but 
not  on  the  '  Gleneagles  ' ;  1  have  worked  22  and  24  hours."  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  quite  explained  what  you  meant  there.  Y^'ou  say  in  the  first  part 
that  vou  did  not  work  192  hours  because  it  was  too  much  ;  and  thtn  afterwards 
you  say  you  have  worked  22  and  24  hours,  but  not  on  the  "  Gleneagles."  Do 
you  mean  that  191,  hours  working  on  the  "  Gleneagles  "  would  be  worse  than  22 
or  24  hours  working  on  another  class  of  ships 
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The  substance  of  that  is  quite  correct ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  we  did  not  work 
wo  should  be  left  out  the  next  day,  if  we  were  to  go  to  the  office  and  pay  ourselves 
off. 

12^6-;^.  But  I  want  to  know  this:  You  say  that  you  have  worked  occasionally 
22  and  24  hours  ? 

Yes  ;  in  the  Albert  docks. 

13664.  But  then  you  say  you  have  not  worked  19^  hours,  "because  it  is 
too  much."    If  19^  hours  is  too  much,  are  not  the  22  and  24  hours  still  worse  ? 

We  are  under  the  punishment  of  being  left  out  or  losing  our  work  if  we  do 
not  woik  according  to  requirements. 

1  -;h65.  What  you  mean  is  that  you  consider  192  hours  too  much  ;  you  also 
consider  22  and  24  hours  too  much ;  but  you  have  to  do  it  ? 

Yes,  and  I  should  say  36  hours  occasionally  in  the  Albert  Dock  you  are 
supposed  to  work  if  they  require  it; 

1^666.  But  there  was  nothing  special  about  the  working  in  these  ships  you 
spoke  of  ? 

Nothing  whatever. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  BENJAMIN  TILLETT,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

13667.  Chairman.^  You  mentioned  having  been  in  France  and  in  Russia;  were 
you  working  at  your  trade  as  a  boot  closer  then  ? 

No  ;  I  was  sailoi  ing  then. 

13668.  You  were  not  working  as  a  dock  labourer  either? 
I  worked  as  a  dock  labourer. 

13669.  In  France  ? 

No,  not  in  France  ;  but  I  worked  at  the  work  of  dock  labouring  ;  I  bave  liad 
to  do  the  work  of  dock  labouring. 

13670.  In  France  ? 

Yes,,  as  a  sailor  I  have  had  to  do  the  dock  labourers'  work. 

13671.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  dock  labourers 
there  ? 

No;  because  inmost  cases  there  are  a  large  number  of  women  who  do  the 
work. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


JAMES  GRAY,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

13672.  Chairman.^  You  are  a  dock  labourer? 
Yes. 

13673.  What  dock  are  you  working  at  ? 

I  have  been  working  in  the  London  Dock  more  especially,  but  I  have  done 
work  in  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  ;  I  have  worked  in  the  South 
India  Dock  and  the  West  India  Dock,  also  the  East  India  Dock ;  but  principally 
I  have  worked  in  the  London  Dock. 

13674.  Are  you  working  there  now? 
1  worked  there  yesterday. 

13675.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  vou  get  your  work  ? 

As 
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i\s  a  rule  I  have  to  struggle  for  employment.  Yesterday  I  earned  2  s.  3  d.  ; 
that  is  the  first  woik  I  have  done  since  hist  Friday.  There  is  one  boat  working 
in  the  London  Dock  at  present  at  No.  1,  known  as  the  East  Quay,  and  they 
employ,  to  discharge  this  l)oat,  something  like  150  men ;  hut  as  they  are  rather 
slack  at  most  of  the  other  numbers  in  the  dock  there  is  uo  more  chance  for  me, 
I  being  a  mere  casual.  So  that  the  men  who  are  working  thi>  lioat  at  present 
are  sent  mostly  from  the  other  numbers  in  the  dock.  They  are  employing  at 
present  in  discharging  this  boat,  on  the  ship  and  quay,  something  like  150  men  ; 
these  men  receive  6  d.  per  hour;  they  are  doing  a  boat  of  the  <ame  description 
and  with  the  same  cargo  that  is  loaded  with  dates,  at  a  place  over  the  water 
called  Butler's  Wharf;  and  the  men  there  receive  5  d.  per  hour;  but  1  want 
you  to  see  the  distinction,  that  they  employ  no  less  than  500  men  at 
Butler's  Wharf  on  the  ship  and  the  quay,  whereas  in  the  London  bock, 
where  they  receive  a  penny  an  hour  more,  they  only  employ  150;  tluit  is 
simply  due  to  the  contract  system  of  working. 

13676.  Just  explain  that  a  little  more  fully  ;  at  the  wharf  you  say  that  they 
are  employing  500  men  at  5  d.  an  hour,  and  in  the  dock  150  men  at  6  d.  an 
hour  ? 

Y  es. 

13677.  And  you  say  that  the  difference  is  owing  to  the  contract  system  ? 
Yes. 

13678.  Just  explain  that? 

In  tlie  London  Dock  the  contractors  have  the  privilege  of  taking  on  who  they 
like  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  served  out  with  a  number  of  tickets,  and  these 
tickets  are  given  away  generally  to  their  own  companions.  Of  course,  it  is  to 
their  interest  and  their  advantaoe  personally  to  get  the  work  done  on  the  cheapest 
principle  possible,  that  is  employing  the  least  number  of  men  that  they  can 
possibly  do;  and  the  consequence  is  that  if  they  do  get  the  work  done  witii  a 
small  number  of  n  en  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  what  is  called  "plus,"  or 
surplus,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  in  fact,  it  is  simply  sweating  money.  As  a 
rule,  the  contractor  that  takes  the  chief  command  I  may  say  of  the  job,  has  a 
certain  number  of  men,  pn.bably  seven  or  eigi  t,  who  receive  a  small  shar  •  of 
this  surplus;  and  the  consequence  is  th.,t  the  function,  I  may  say,  of  ti  ese 
particular  individuals  is^  to  hunt  up  the  men  who  are  foiced  to  do  the  work,  the 
men  who  are  taken  on,  aud  certainly  are  forced  to  work  as  hard  as 
they  possible  can  ;  it  is  their  function  to  see  that  these  men  very  nearly, 
I  may  say,  kill  themselves,  so  tliat  it  may  be  possible  that  these 
.people  m.iy  have  a  good  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Giving  an  instance 
about  niyself,  as  I  said,  till  yesterday  I  had  not  done  anything-  since  last 
Friday  ;  1  have  been  down  at  the  London  Docks,  No.  5  gate,  every  morning 
since  la>t  Friday,  at  the  usual  time  tor  calling  on,  that  is  half-past  eight,  and 
I  had  been  unsuccessful  in  olitainiiig  employment  until  yesterday  ;  yesterday  I 
was  tiiere  from  half-past  eight  till  half-past  eleven.  At  half-pa>t  eleven  1  .■>hould 
say  that  there  was  something  like  350  men  waiting  for  employment  at  this 
special  gate.  A  conti actor  by  the  name  of  Clemence  came  to  the  gate  for,  I 
will  not  be  sure,  I  think  it  was  14  men;  it  was  either  14  or  16  men,  and  of 
course  there  was  a  struggle.  As  I  said  before,  they  have  a  cei  tain  number  of 
tickets  to  give  out ;  and  there  \\as  a  struggle  between  us  men  at  the  gate  who 
should  be  lucky  enough,  it  v\ere,  to  gain  01. e  of  these  tickets.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  for  men  to  get  seriously  injured  in  a  struggle  like  that.  Your 
Lordship  may  imagine  a  kind  of  cage,  as  it  were,  where  men  struggle  like  wild 
beasts  ;  we  stand  upon  one  another's  shoulders.  I  myself  have  had  eight  or  ten 
men  upon  my  shoi  lders  and  my  head,  and  1  have  been  hurt  several  times  in  a 
struggle  for  employment  like  that,  though  I  have  been  at  the  docks  every 
moruing  at  the  usual  tiuie  for  calling  on.  The  first  is  half-past  eight,  and  in  the 
■great  majority  of  cases  the  usual  time  that  1  am  fortunate  enougii  to  get  employ- 
ment is  between  eleven  and  one  o'clock ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  tlie  privilege,  it 
may  be  calletl,  of  earning  from  1  9  d.  to  2*.  6^.  During  the  last  three 
months  1  have  worked  in  the  London  Dock.    As  I  said,  I  am  migratory; 

(50.)  c  c  4  I  work 
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I  work  in  most  of  the  docks  ;  wherever  tiiere  is  any  chance  of  employment  I 
go,  but  principally  in  the  London  Dock ;  but  during  the  last  three  months  my 
earnings  have  been  from  3  ^.  9  to  5  s.  a  week  ;  and  I  have  been  down  at  the 
docks  every  morning  at  the  usual  time  for  calling  on.  But  I  wanted  to  show 
thi?,  that  in  this  London  Dock  where  I  work  at  one  partictdar  number,  known 
as  No.  3,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  working  ol'  a  ship;  there,  at  this  particular 
No.  3,  they  v^ork  steamboats  off,  l)y  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jol)n  Hall,  on  what 
is  known  as  the  company  system  ;  that  is,  the  contractor  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it;  but  the  company  appoint  a  particular  foreman  to  see  that  the 
work  is  done  ;  and  the  effect  to  the  men  is,  that  where  there  is  one  man 
employed  by  the  contractor  there  are  no  less  than  three  employed  by  the  com- 
pany;  but  there  is  this  (iifference,  that  the  c(im])any  pays  oiiC  penny  per  hour 
less  lb  the  men  than  the  contractor  does  ;  but  the  man  hns  the  advantage  that 
there  are  three  men  employed,  whereas,  on  the  otiier  hand,  there  is  only 
one  employed  under  what  I  may  call  the  sweating  system  or  the  con- 
tract system.  As  I  sa'd,  I  have  been  working  now  about  ei^iht  years  in 
the  dock,  and  I  h;ive  not  been  exclusively  employed  in  the  London 
Dock  only  ;  I  have  worked  in  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  too.  The  fault 
I  ha\  e  to  find  <vith  them  is  that,  as  a  rule,  when  taking  men  on  they  take 
them  on  at  iialf-j)ast  seven  in  the  morning  ;  that  is,  they  gain  half-an-hour 
out  of  the  men  when  their  time  for  work  does  not  really  commence  before 
eight  o'clock ;  they  liave  them  in  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  certainly  in  that  case  they  have  hah'-an-hour  out  of  the  men  for 
nothing;  and  the  company  have  the  privilege  of  discharging  the  men  at  any 
time  they  like;  that  is  to  say,  they  can  pay  the  men  off  il  they  so  wish  in  one 
hour,  two  hours,  or  what  not.  But  the  principal  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  I 
consider  it  is  a  disgrace  and  a  scandal  to  a  so-called  civilised  country  like  this 
that  men  should  have  to  stru^igle  in  the  \fay  they  do  at  the  docks,  at  the  mercy 
of  a  contractor,  an  individual  who,  as  I  know  to  be  a  positive  fact,  employs 
bullies;  I  may  say  he  employs  nothing  less  than  bullii  s,  because  at  No.  11 
there  is  a  man  named  W  alker  who  employ  a  certain  number  of  pugilists  and 
prizefighters.  When  an  outsider  is  taken  (m  to  do  the  work  he  knows  that  if 
he  does  not  do  what  the  bully  tells  him  the  chances  are  he  might  szet  a  thrash- 
ing. These  men  have  the  privilege  of  getting-  the  best  of  the  work,  not  that 
they  are  mentally  superior  to  the  rest ;  I  think  they  are  rather  below  the  average 
of  the  men  that  are  driven  by  them.  And  another  thing  1  want  to  point  out  espe- 
cially again  is  this:  At  No.  3  where  the  men  work  these  boats  belonging  to  this 
John  Hall,  they  employ  at  least  twice  the  number  of  men  that  they  would  do  if 
the  work  was  given  out  to  a  contractdr.  For  instance,  it  does  take,  as  1  know 
for  a  positive  fact,  something  like  160  men,  from  that  to  200  men,  to  work  one 
of  John  Hfdl  s  boats  out  ;  I  include  the  men  working  on  both  tiie  ship  and  the 
quay  ;  it  takes  from  IGO  to  200  men  to  woi  k  one  of  John  Hall's  boats  out.  But 
on  the  contract  system  if  the  contractor  had  one  of  Hall's  boats  to  work  the 
possibility  is  that  he  would  get  the  work  done  with  something  like  80 
men  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  great  disadvantage  to  us  casual  men  who 
do  not  receive  favours  from  the  contractors,  is  that  the  contractor  would,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  see  that  his  own  particular  friends  and  relations  and  drinking 
companions  had  the  best  share  of  the  work.  And  not  only  that,  but  that  tliey 
siiould  receive  some  small  share  as  bullying  money,  as  1  may  term  it,  at  the  end 
of  the  week  for  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

13(179.  Some  small  share  of  what;  of  the  balance  ? 

Yes.  The  contractor  takes  the  balance  personally  himself,  and  he  has  a 
certain  number  of  men  under  him,  generally  say  from  five  to  eight  men,  who 
are  what  is  termed,  in  the  gang;  that  means  really  this:  I  may  say  they  share 
out  the  surplus  ;  the  contractor  takes  the  whole  of  it  and  gives  them  what  he 
thinks  they  are  worth,  I  may  say,  for  their  bullying  capacity ;  that  is  all  I  can 
term  it.  What  I  wanted  to  point  out  again  was  that  the  great  number  of  dock 
labourers  as  a  rule  (I  know  it  is  a  positive  fact,  for  I  have  had  nine  years' 
experience),  on  the  average,  the  poor  casual  dock  labourers  do  not  earn  any- 
thing like  what  Mr.  Tillett  stated ;  he  said  7  s.,  but  I  guarantee  to  say  from 
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personal  experience  they  do  not  earn  more  than  4  s.  at  the  very  outside.  And 
again  I  say  that  if  the  company  were  to  give  their  work  especially  to  for(nneii 
appointed  directly  by  the  company,  and  these  men  were  to  take  the  men  on, 
there  would  not  be  that  favouritism  which  is  shown  under  tliis  present  contract 
system,  of  a  night  time.  Say,  for  irstance,  that  a  contractor  has  a  ship  to  dis- 
charge to-morrow,  he  lives  in  a  paiticular  neighbourliood,  he  is  surrounded  by 
his  own  pot-companions ;  he  has  so  many  tickets,  that  is  to  give  out  to 
men  for  work  to  be  done,  and  he  gives  these  tickets  out  to  his  own  particular 
friends;  and  his  particular  friends  happen  to  be,  a«  a  rule,  those  who 
are  the  biggest  bullies,  and  these  bidlies,  as  a  rule,  do  not  do  the  work,  but  they 
force  the  like  of  me,  somebody  as  I  sa)^  taken  on  at  11  or  12  or  1  o'clock  in  t!ie 
day,  ;ind  receiving  the  munificient  remuneration  of  1  9  d.  to  do  all  the  hard 
work  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  may  as  a  dock  labourer,  ap]ily  for  work  at  tiie  usual  time, 
8.30  in  ti  e  morning,  and  as  is  generally  the  case,  not  exceptionally,  but  g;  ner- 
ally,  I  shall  succeed  in  getting  on  and  going  to  work  about  1 1  o'clock  ;  which 
would  mean,  if  I  was  working  for  the  contractors,  2  6  c?.,  that  is  from  11 
o'clock  till  four ;  and  if  I  was  working  for  the  company  it  would  mean  2  s.  Id.; 
but  1  would  rather  have  the  2  s.  \  d.  from  the  company  than  the  2  s.  6  d.  from 
the  contractor ;  simply  because  I  am  not  driven  so  much.  But  with  regard  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  men  who  are  forced  to  work  at  the  docks.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  ihat  dock  work  is  simply  in  the  principal  portion  of  it,  that  is,  the  men 
continually  employed,  through  favouritism.  For  instance,  1  myself  am  cajiable 
of  doing  several  things  in  the  dock  that  probably  a  great  many  of  these  intellec- 
tual gentlemen,  bullies  I  mean,  are  not  capable  of  doing;  but  I  do  not  get  any 
preference  because  I  am  capable  of  doing  that;  I  am  merely  in  the  same  position 
as  the  great  majority  of  the  others;  that  is  to  say,  I  am  a  casualty  mm  It 
is  simply  because  I  have  not  the  capacity  for  bullying;  and  could  not  have; 
and  I  could  mention  the  man's  name,  a  particular  individual  employed  by  a 
particular  contractor  named  [  ],  who  employs  a  particular  individual 

of  the  name  of  [  ]. 

13680.  We  need  not  have  the  names.  I  think  you  have  told  us  already  about 
the  bullying  that  goes  ou  ? 

What  I  wanted  particularly  to  show  was  this ;  that  under  the  contract 
system   there   is  always  favouritism   going    on,  and   that    the  conirat:tor 
never  will  employ  a  man  till  he  is  actually  forced  to  do  ii  ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  there  is  a  certain  job  which  wants  to  be  done  he  will  put  off  taking  the 
men  on  till  the  very  last  moment ;   he  will  get  his  preference  man  to  get 
everything  ready,  that  is,  make  it  possible  to  get  everything  ready  for  the 
likes  of  me,  or  the  "  casualty  men,"  to  come  in  and  do  all  the  hard  work.  Tiiey 
get  all  the  gear  ready  and  that ;  but  they  take  u;>rticular  care  they  do  not  do 
the  hard  work  ;  but  that  hard  work,  which  pays  the  contractor  best,  is  left  to 
men  like  myself  who  are  taken  on,  as  a  general  rule,  al)Out  I  o'clock  in  tiie  day. 
Now  tiie  advantage,  as  I  said  before,  of  company  work  in  distinction  from 
contract  work  is  that,  under  the  company,  though  they  pay  a  i)enny  an  hour 
less,  nevertheless  you  have  at  least  three  men,  where,  it  you  worked  for  the 
contrdctor,  and  got  a  pmny  an  hour  n)ore,  you  would  only  have  one  ;  you  have 
three  men  to  one  to  do  the  work.    And  another  thing  is,  that  you  cannot  bribe 
the  men  appointed  by  the  company  to  take  you  on,  whereas  the  contractor 
as  a  rule  cm  always  be  bribed  with  a  pot  of  beer  ;  because  there  are  certain 
public-houses  I  could  mention  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loudon  Docks; 
which  I  could  point  out  to  jirove  my  statement  ;   where  there  are  contractors 
who  take  the  men  that  live  iu  their  immediate  neighbourhood;   and  ti;cre  is 
a  certain  sort  of  coercion,  I  cannot  call  it  anything  else  ;   these  men  are  bound 
to  give  them  so  mucli  beer  every  night  in  order  to  get  a  ticket;   because  the 
contractors  have  the  privilege  of  taking  these  tickets  home  with  them  ;  they  are 
supplied  by  the  dock  company  with  the  tickets,  and  they  have  the  privilege  of 
takino;  them  home  with  the  n  ;  so  as  a  necessarv  result  these  men  that  live  in  the 
imme  diate  neighbourhood  apply  at  the  C(mtractor's  house  ;  he  says,    Yes,  come 
down  with  me  ' ,  but  he  gives  him  a  good  hint,  which  means,  "  what  am  I  going  10 
have  if  1  let  you  have  the  privilege  of  going  10  work"  ?    The  consequence  is  that 
they  generally  go  to  the  nearest  public-house.    That  sort  of  thing  could  be  done 
(50.)  D  D  away 
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away  with  altogether  if  the  company  was  to  employ  a  particular  individual,  a 
foreman  to  take  the  uicn  on.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  have  any  favouritism 
at  all  if  the  contractor  was  not  allowed  to  take  liis  own  man  on.  And  another 
disgraceful  thing  is  this,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  hours  ;  when  a  man,  a 
ctisualty  man,  goes  to  work,  he  has  not  any  certainty  at  all  how  long  his  work 
is  going  to  last.  For  instance,  I  myself  have  t)one  to  work  to  10  o'clock,  and 
been  paid  off  at  11,  and  I  have  received.  Qd.;  and  in  many  cases  I  have  I)ien 
a  week,  aye  and  three  weeks  before  I  have  earned  anoiher  penny.  And  this 
does  not  simply  affect  me  personally,  but  it  is  a  peneral  rule;  in  fact  the  work 
in  the  dock  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  and  these  people  who 
monopolise  the  tlock  work  are  simply  favourites,  as  I  j^aid  before,  of  the  con- 
tractors. 

13681.  Will  you  explain  what  these  tickets  are;  what  is  the  ticket? 

A  contractor's  ticket  is  a  piece  of  tin  with  a  number  on  it,  probably  the 
numliers  go  from  one  to  100. 

13682.  And  the  contractors  get  a  certain  number  of  these  tickets  and  give 
them  out  to  men  they  want  to  do  work  for  them  ? 

Yes. 

13683.  And  you  say  that  the  ccmtrartors  insist  upon  the  men  treating  them  in 
order  to  get  these  tickets? 

Yes. 

13684.  And  you  think  that  would  not  happen  if  the  work  were  put  out  by 
the  company  through  a  foreman? 

No. 

13085,  Why  do  you  think  you  coal  I  not  bribe  the  foreman  in  the  same  way 
as  you  bribe  the  contractor? 

For  this  reason :  As  a  rule  the  foreman  considers  himself  to  be  a  superior 
person  to  the  average  contractor.  The  average  contractor  is  generally  a  man 
ol  very  low  intellect ;  be  is  little  better  than  tbe  pugilist  whom  in  some  cases 
he  employs  to  hunt  up  the  men  at  their  work 

13686.  You  think  in  fact  that  the  foreman  the  company  would  employ  would 
not  be  capable  of  being  bribed  by  a  pint  of  beer,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

It  may  be  possible  that  he  might  be  bribed  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  the 
generality  of  cases;  it  would  not  happen  to  such  a  great  extent  as  it  does  with 
the  contractors  ;  simply  because  as  a  rule  the  Ibreman  employed  by  the 
company  does  not  live  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  a  few  miles  away 
in  a  country  place  ;  but  the  contractor  generally  lives  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  docks  where  the  men  are  hable  to  come  more  in  contact 
with  him. 

13687.  Then  you  complained  about  not  knowing  what  len<^th  of  time  you 
wei  e  going  to  work  ;  you  said  that  you  were  taken  on  at  a  certain  time  and  were 
paid  off  in  an  hour. 

Yes. 

13688.  And  that  then  you  did  not  get  work  for  a  great  length  of  time  ? 
Yes. 

13689.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  what  you  complain  of  is  merely  the  fact 
that  you  are  not  told  when  you  are  taken  on  how  long  vou  are  to  be  employed  ? 

Yes. 

13690.  You  want  to  know  whether  it  is  an  hour,  or  eight  hours,  or  a  day,  or 
whatever  it  is  ? 

No,  not  exactly  ;  but  what  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  that  this  system  of 
calling  on,  every  hour  as  it  were,  men  having  to  wait  outside  the  dock  gate  all 
day  should  be  done  away  with. 

i3t)9i.  We  have  had  it  put  before  us  that  what  the  men  would  like,  is  that 
there  should  be  two  calls,  one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
you  think  so  too  ? 

Yes. 

13692.  And 
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13692.  And  it  has  also  been  suggest' d  lo  us  that  the  men  should  not  be 
engaged  for  less  than  four  hours  ;  is  that  what  vou  mean  ? 

Yes. 

13693.  You  have  spoken  about  the  great  crowd  at  the  gates;  how  many 
gates  are  there  in  the  London  Dock  r 

As  near  as  possible  something  like  nine  gates  in  the  Lomlon  Dock,  where 
the  men  are  taken  on. 

13694.  How  do  \  on  mean  "  as  near  as  po-sible  "  ? 

As  near  as  I  can  recolle  ct,  there  are  between  eight  and  nine  different  gates 
where  min  are  taken  on  ;  but  at  the  principal  gate,  known  as  the  Iront  entrance 
in  Nightingale-lane,  on  an  average  I  should  suppose,  taking  the  year  right  round, 
there  are  from  1,500  to  2,000  men  applying  for  em ployn'.ent. 

13695.  Do  you  mean  from  1,500  to  2,000  men  every  day  ? 

Yes  ;  it  varies  according  to  the  shipping.  If  there  is  more  shipping  in,  the 
men  will  find  out  where  the  shipping  is  ;  the  news  will  go  abroad  over-night, 
and  you  will  have  an  increased  number  of  men  the  next  morning. 

13696.  You  say  "  the  great  crowd  "  is  at  the  gate  which  you  have  mentioned  r 
On  an  average  Irom  1,500  to  2,000  men  applying  there  through  the  year, 

an(!  on  an  average  no  more  than  4OO  or  500  men  are  taken  on. 

13697.  ']  he  ciowd,  you  ?ay,  is  very  great,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  struggle 
on  the  part  of  the  men  to  try  and  get  taken  on  ? 

Yes. 

13698.  A  struggle  so  severe  that  it  sometimes  results  in  injury  ? 
Yes,  it  does. 

I36q9.  That  is  owing  to  the  great  number  of  men  wanting  work  ? 
It  is  simply  owing  to  the  system  they  have  of  taking  men. 

13700.  You  say  it  is  not  ouing  simply  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
many  workers  wanting  \Nork  ? 

No. 

13701.  You  think  that  might  be  prevented  bv  some  better  system  ? 
Yes. 

13702.  VVliat  do  you  think  could  be  done  ? 

If  there  was  a  kind  of  box  raised  up,  so  that  the  contractor  or  the  foreman  could 
get  uj)  and  point  to  the  different  individuals,  the  difiertrnt  men  he  wanted,  call  them 
by  name  and  put  it  down  in  a  book,  that  v.  ould  save  all  that  struggling  ;  whereas 
the  fact  is  that  you  have  a  contractor  with  a  handful  of  tickets  coming  before  a 
croM'd  of  hungry  men,  all  eager  for  e  mployment,  at  odd  hour  calls,  after  the 
first  ihing.  The  first  thing  is  this,  there  is  a  chain  put  up  right  across  the 
entrance  to  the  dock,  and  the  contractors  are  on  one  side  of  the  chain  and  the 
men  the  other,  "^'ou  can  imagine  for  a  m(jment  1,500  men,  from  that  to  2,000 
men,  crowded  together,  the  front  men  forced  up  against  the  chain,  the  contractor 
on  one  side  of  it  ;  the  l  ack  men,  \\ho  cannot  get  to  the  fnmt  of  the  chain,  are 
clirtibing  over  the  heads  of  those  in  front,  and  the  contractor  behind  the  chain  is 
picking  out  the  men,  generally  his  own  favourites  or  generally  somebody 
recommended  by  one  of  his  own  favourites. 

13703.  Of  course  the  men  all  want  to  gei  to  the  front  ? 

Yes.  I  think  the  best  way  would  he  to  have  an  individual  iippoiutcd  by  the 
company  to  get  up  into  some  box  wht  re  he  could  have  a  commanding  view  of 
the  men,  and,  instead  of  giving  these  tickets  out,  .'-imply  ;,sk  the  men  their 
names  and  (utrr  them  in  a  book,  so  that  it  would  save  this  stiuggle  for  the 
ticket.    Tlie  ticket  is  the  sole  reason  why  the  men  struggle. 

13704.  The  struggli^  of  the  men  can  be  no  possible  advantage  either  to  the 
contractor,  or  the  dock  company,  or  anybody  else  r 

Not  a  bit ;  it  is  only  the  system ;  but  that  applies  only  to  ihe  London  and 
St.  Katherine  Dock  specially  ;  all  the  other  docks  have  a  different  system  alio- 
(50,)  D  D  2  gether. 
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gether.  'J  he  London  Dock  should  do  what  they  do  in  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  vhere  they  have  a  foreman  who  specially  takes  the  men  on,  asking'  their 
names,  and  not  issuing-  out  any  tickets  at  all ;  and  that  would  save  this  terrible 
competition. 

13705.  I  want  to  ask  }  ou  about  this  contract  work  ;  you  said  you  jjieferred 
the  company  work  to  contract  work,  though  under  the  contract  work  the  men 
could  earn  a  penny  an  hour  more  than  under  the  company  work,  because  you 
said  i.nder  the  company  work  three  men  were  employed  where  one  is  employed 
under  the  contract  w  ork  ? 

Yos. 

13706.  '1  hat  is  to  say,  that  more  men  would  earn  wages  under  the  company 
system,  but  that  no  single  man  would  earn  as  much  as  he  would  under  the  con- 
tract system.  You  yourself  could  not  earn  as  much  under  the  company  system 
as  yon  can  under  the  contract  system  ? 

Just  so. 

13707.  But  more  men  could  get  employment  under  the  company  system  than 
under  the  contract  system  ? 

Yes. 

13708.  And  you  prefer  that  r 
Yes. 

13709.  Because  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  men  generally,  although  it  is  no 
benefit  to  you  in  particular  r 

Yes. 

13710.  But  I  think  you  also  said  that  you  preferred  to  earn  a  penny  an  hour 
less  under  the  company  work,  because  you  were  not  driven  so  hard  under  the 
company  work  r 

Y^es. 

13711.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  gtneral  opinion  among  the  dock  labourers? 
Yes,  I  am  certain  of  it. 

13712.  They  w  ould  sooner  not  be  driven  quite  so  hard,  and  earn  a  little  less 
each  man,  knowing  that  by  doing  so  there  would  be  more  men  employed? 

Yes. 

13713.  Then  you  told  us  about  this  case  of  a  ship  discharging  at  the  dock, 
and  ( f  another  ship  with  a  similar  cargo  discharging  at  tiie  wharf,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  more  men  employed  at  the  wharf  than  at  the  dock  ? 

Yes. 

13714.  Why  is  that ;  why  do  they  not  get  their  work  done  as  at  the  dock? 
'1  he  reason  of  that  is  because  the)  e  is  a  difference  in  the  system  of  working. 

13715.  You  told  us  that  it  is  done  by  the  contractor  at  the  dock,  and  not 
done  bv  the  contractor  at  the  wharf? 

Yes.' 

1371 6.  Why  do  they  not  get  the  work,  in  your  opinion,  as  quickly  done  as 
at  the  dock  ? 

I  suppose  that  they  have  not  got  the  same  efficient  machinery  at  the  wharf  as 
they  have  in  the  dock. 

13717.  That  is  just  what  1  want  to  get  at,  because  you  have  been  telling  us, 
as  1  gather  from  you,  that  they  employ  more  men  at  the  wharf  because  they  do 
not  adopt  the  particular  system  adopted  at  the  dock  ? 

Yes. 

13718.  Now,  you  tell  us  that  more  men  are  required  at  the  wharf,  because 
they  have  not  got  the  machinery  ;  which  do  you  mean  r 

In  the  wharves  the  machinery  has  not  advanced  to  that  perfection,  or  the 
company  has  not  the  same  command  of  machinery  in  the  wharves  that  they 
have  in  the  docks. 

13719.  That 
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13719.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  dock  haviiia:  Ijecn  better  equipped  with 
machinery  they  are  able  tu  discharge  this  vessel  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with 
fewer  hands,  than  they  can  do  it  at  the  wliarf  ? 

Yes. 

13720  Do  you  object  to  that? 

1  do  not  object  to  that  un  ler  the  present  system,  certainly  not. 

13721.  But  that  is  nothing  to  do  with  systena ;  it  is  merely  the  fact  that 
they  liave  got  better  machinery  r 

Not  only  that,  it  is  owing  also  to  the  system  of  working  ;  not  only  the  more 
effective  j)0wer  of  machinery,  but  also  the  system  of  workinfj. 

13722.  But  am  I  to  understand  yon  that  the  work  is  done  at  the  wharf  on  a 
system  like  that  on  which  the  dock  comj)aniej  work  ? 

Yes. 

13723.  In  the  case  of  the  particular  ship  you  mentioned  at  that  particular 
wharf,  was  that  discharged  at  that  wharf  under  the  system  \ou  have  desciibed 
as  "  the  company  system  "  ? 

Yes. 

13724.  And  for  that  reason  more  men  were  employed  r 
Yes. 

13725.  And  another  reason  why  more  men  were  employed  is  that  they  have 
not  got  as  good  machinery  there  r 

Yes. 

13726.  And  I  should  gather  from  what  you  say,  that  you  think  the  contract 
system  is  a  bad  one  : 

Yes  ;  for  instance,  I  have  worked  in  tlie  Albert  Dock  ;  of  c  nirse,  casual 
dock  labourers  like  me  are  migratory  ;  and  I  have  worked  in  all  the  docks  in 
London,  and  I  have  worked  in  the  Albert  Dock.  Now,  in  the  Albirt  Dock, 
just  to  give  an  instance  of  the  difference  between  contract  work  and  companies' 
work,  three  months  ago  it  must  be,  I  worked  on  a  tea  ship  there,  and  I  was  on 
the  quay  ;  the  contractor  on  the  quay  employed  for  this  tea  ship  had,  as  near 
as  possible,  from  50  to  60  men  ;  that  was  the  total  number  of  the  men  he  had 
on  the  quay.  That  was  worked  on  the  contract  system.  If  that  ship  had  been 
in  the  S  )uth  West  India  Dock  or  the  West  India  Dock,  they  would  have 
employed  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  many.  I  have  worked  in  the  Soutii 
West  India  Dock  upon  tea  ships  ;  and  it  has  been  a  common  thing  to  employ 
from  200  to  300  men  ;  I  have  seen  300  men  employed  on  the  quay  ;  I  have 
been  one  myself. 

13727.  With  each  man  earning  less  wages  than  under  the  contract  system? 
Not  altogether  less  wages,  because  though  in  the  South  Dock  the  men 

receive  5  d.  per  hour,  they  received  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  (they  do  not 
now)  surplus,  that  is  in  aceordance  with  how  quick  the  ship  was  worked  out ; 
so  the  men  would  be  paid  so  much  for  their  exertion  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  brought 
up  their  money  to  something  like  6  d.  per  hour,  and  they  have  the  great 
advantage  of  bavins^  three  times  at  least  tlie  number  of  men  to  do  the  work. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Albert  Dock  they  employ  60  men  we  will  say,  to  dis- 
charge a  tea  ship  on  the  quay,  wliereas  in  the  South  West  India  Dock  they 
would  employ  from  250  to  300  men. 

13728.  How  do  yon  account  for  their  doing  the  work  more  expensively  in 
tliat  dock  than  any  other;  why  do  the  dock  company  do  their  work  in  a  more 
expensive  way  in  that  dock  ? 

I  suppose  it  is  simply  ow  ing  to  the  system  that  the  company  have  there  ;  I 
do  not  exactly  understand. 

13729.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  where  a  contract  has  been  sub-con- 
tracted ;  where  the  contractor  who  has  got  the  contracts  has  turned  it  over  to 
somebody  else  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  a  common  occurrence. 

(50.)  D  D  3  1373^^-  Through 
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13730.  Through  how  many  hands  do  you  suppose  a  contract  ever  goes  in 
order  to  bring  it  down  to  the  last? 

I  have  known  the  system  of  sub  contract  to  be  carried  so  far  that  it  has  gone 
through  three. 

13731.  That  is  to  sq,y,  one  man  wouUl  get  the  contract  for  the  dock,  and  sub- 
let it  ? 

Sulj-let  it  to  the  second,  and  the  second  to  a  third. 

13732.  And  the  third  wouUl  get  the  work  done  ? 

Yes ;  the  rrst  would  divide  ;  the  men  at  the  bottom  would  do  the  work. 

13733.  Would  the  man  at  the  top  do  no  work  ? 
None  whatever  ;  ouly  iiand  it  over  the  second. 

13734.  And  would  the  second  man  do  no  work  at  all  r 
No  ;  no  work  at  all. 

13735.  Earl  of  Derhy.~\  You  spoke  of  the  practice  of'  sub-letting  i^f  contracts  ; 
is  that  allowed,  or  is  it  done  by  an  evasion  of  the  rules  ? 

I  think  it  is  generally  known  by  the  company  ;  but  it  is  simply  because  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  company  that  they  should  get  the  work  done  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate;  and  consequently  I  believe  it  is  known  and  alhjvved. 

13736.  I  have  not  been  able  quite  to  understand  why  quite  so  many  more  men 
as  you  say  are  employed  under  the  system  of  direct  engagement  by  the  company 
rather  ihan  by  the  contractors;  how  could  the  difference  between  those  two 
sy&tems  cause  three  men  to  be  employed  in  the  one  case  and  only  one  in  the 
other  ? 

Simply  because  in  the  case  of  the  contractor  he  drives  the  men;  he  will  force 
that  uiiin  to  do  the  work  ;  it  is  coercion  in  a  sense,  because  it  is  a  question  of 
hving,  a  bread-and-butter  question  with  the  man  ;  if  he  does  not  do  the  work  the 
consequ'  nee  is  that  he  will  get  no  work  at  all.  There  is  a  certain  incentive  ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  gets  a  penny  an  hour  more,  but  fur  that  penny  an  hour 
more  he  has  to  do  three  times  the  quantity,  as  a  rule,  than  the  man  who  is 
employed  by  the  company. 

13737.  I"       ^''^^       work  is  very  easy  aiid  in  the  other  very  laborious 

It  is  simply  easy  owning  to  the  great  number  of  hands  employed  by  the 
company. 

13738.  Then  if  the  contract  system  were  done  away  with  must  assume  that 
there  would  be  a  much  larger  number  of  hands  employed  ? 

Yes. 

1^739.  And  not  the  jiroportionate  diminution  of  wages? 
No. 

13740.  Consequently,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  would  be,  a 
suppose,  a  considerably  more  expensive  operation  than  it  is  at  present  ? 

I  do  not  know.  The  difference  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  contractor; 
whereas,  if  the  contract  system  were  done  away  with  altogether,  it  would  be  no 
heavier  expense  to  the  company,  and  the  difference  would  go  into  the  pockets 
of  I  he  men. 

13741.  You  have  told  us  several  times  that  the  company  would  employ  two 
or  three  men  where  a  contractor  would  employ  one  ? 

Yes. 

13742.  Then  do  you  mean  that  the  whole  difference  of  cost  goes  into  the 
contractor's  pocket  .- 

Y(s;  for  instance,  in  the  Albert  Dock,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  con- 
tractors there  have  property  in  the  shape  of  houses  It  has  been  a  common 
practice  there  for  a  contractor  to  make  as  much  as  from  20  /.  to  30  I.  a  week. 

13743.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  contractors  giving  the  best  of  the  work  to 
their  own  I'riends.  I  presume  thnt,  if  the  company  chose  the  men  through 
their  foreman,  the  foreman  would  have  an  arbitr.iry  power  of  choosing  the  men 
whom  he  preferred,  would  he  not  ? 

Yes; 
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Yes  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  as  I  said  befor.^,  bfitig  a  rather  superior  individual  to  the 
avenige  contractor,  he  does  not,  as  a  riile,  hve  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Where  the  injurious  effect  of  the  contract  system  is,  is  that  the  contractor 
hves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks,  together  with  the  men,  and  he  is  in 
per!;onal  contact  with  the  men  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  man  appointed  by  the 
company  is,  or  considers  himself,  superior,  and  generally  lives  a  little  way  out 
in  I  he  country. 

13744.  The  selection,  in  fact,  would  be  as  arbitrary  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other  ;  but  you  think  it  would  be  luade  with  better  judgment  ? 

Yes.  But  1  do  not  think  the  men  appointed  by  the  company  would  be  bribed 
so  easily  ;  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  they  consider  it  rather  beneath  them  to  drink  with 
the  casual  labourer. 

13745.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleiyh.~\  How  does  a  man  become  a  con- 
tractor ? 

Simply  by  his  power  or  his  system  of  p^etting  the  work  done.  There  is  a 
certain  sort  of  competition,  as  it  were,  between  these  men.  For  instance,  as  I 
said  before,  in  the  London  Docks  there  are  a  number  of  men  in  a  gang,  and 
there  is  one  man,  you  may  say,  who  is  especially  the  head  of  the  gang ;  he  takes 
the  contract;  but  there  is  a  continual  fight  between  the  men  immediately  under 
him.  Wiien  they  are  very  busy  they  will  probably  have  a  number  of  jobs 
between  them,  and  then  there  is  a  kind  of  comj)etition  between  these  men 
immediately  under  the  contractor  to  see  who  can  get  their  work  done  at  the 
least  possible  expense;  that  is,  by  employing  the  least  number  of  hands,  and 
the  man  who  gets  the  most  work  done  v/ith  the  least  possible  amount  of  hands, 
of  course,  has  better  remuneration  for  himself,  and  is  also  a  better  servant 
to  the  company  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  he  generally  succeeds 
in  becoming  the  top  contractor  ;  so  that  you  may  say  that  these  men,  take 
them  altogether,  the  eight  of  ihem,  are  contractors,  but  there  is  one,  as  it  were, 
over  the  others,  and  there  is  always,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  competition  going  on 
to  see  who  shall  reach  the  top  of  the  tree. 

13746.  In  fact  the  dock  officials  look  out  for  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  have 
the  [)ower  of  making  the  men  under  him  work,  and  they  give  him  the  con- 
ract  ? 

Yes. 

13747.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  whether  these  contractors  have  been  dock 
labourers  themselves? 

Yes,  as  a  rule  they  have ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  find  it  to  their  advantage  very 
often  to  employ  men  who,  in  some  cases,  would  not  hesitate  to  use,  if  necessary, 
physical  force.    1  have  seen  that  done. 

13748.  I  gather  from  you  rhat  you  consider  that  the  qualities  that  enable  a 
man  to  arrive  at  the  position  of  being  contractor  are,  that  he  siiould  be  a  bully 
by  (iisposition  and  strong  enough  to  carry  it  out? 

Yes,  just  so  ;  of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

13749.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  rate  of  wages  were  to  be 
fixed  by  law : 

Yes. 

i37.')0.  Would  you  not  think  it  a  very  hard  case,  if  you  were  unable  to  get 
work  at  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  law,  and  were  willing  to  work  for  less,  that 
you  should  not  have  the  oj^portunity  of  doing  so  if  you  wished? 

I  hold  that  in  the  case  of  men  forced  to  compete  with  one  another  it  is  not 
what  they  do,  hut  what  they  are  bound  to  do.  Under  the  present  system  of 
con: petition  men  cannot  work  at  what  they  would,  I  think  there  should  be  a 
certain  sort  of  organisation  amongst  the  men;  there  should  be  a  certain  rate  of 
wages,  and  that  tiie  men  should  not  work  under  it. 

13751.  A  certain  rate  of  wages  settled  by  the  men  themselves  by  an  organisa- 
tion among  the  men  ? 

Yes ;  but  I  think  that  is  hardly  possible ;  I  know  it  is  not  at  present  in  the 
case  of  the  dock  labourers. 

(50.)  D  D  4  3752.  I  want 
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137.52.  I  "ant  to  get  at  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  a  just  thing, 
the  rate  of  wages  having  been  fixed  by  law,  if  that  were  possible,  that  is,  if  a 
law  were  made  that  a  man  should  not  work  at  less  thrin  so  much  an  hour,  and 
if  he  were  willing  to  take  less  and  could  not  get  work,  except  by  taking-  less, 
that  he  should  not  bave  the  opportunity  of  doing  so? 

1  tliink,  leaving  the  law  part  of  the  business  out  altogether,  it  would  be 
better  tnat  it  should  be  done  by  a  strong  organisation  among  the  men  them- 
selves. 

13753'  You  think  it  would  be  better  done  by  an  organisation  among  the 
men  tban  by  any  law  ? 
Yes. 

The  "Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


FLORANCE  DRISCOLL  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined  as  follows  : 

13754.  Chairman.]  You  are  a  Dock  Labourer? 
I  have  been  at  Tilbury  two  years  and  two  months. 

13755-  Are  you  a  native  of  London  ? 
No. 

13756.  How  long-  have  you  been  a  dock  labourer  ? 

Two  years  and  two  months.  The  first  dock  labouring  I  did  was  when  I  went 
to  Tilbury. 

'3757'  What  trade  were  you  in  before  that  ? 

Previous  to  that  I  had  been  in  the  building  trade,  in  the  smithing  trade,  and 
in  the  grocery  trade.  I  had  iiad  about  seven  years  in  the  smithing  trade ;  I 
have  had  about  nine  years  as  a  jobbing  builder,  and  I  have  had  about  two  years 
in  the  grocery  trade. 

13758.  AYhich  of  those  three  did  you  leave  first  ? 
The  smithing  trade. 

13759-  Why  did  you  leave  that? 

Because  it  injured  my  sight.  I  left  it  partly  because  it  injured  my  sight  and 
partly  beciiuse  I  could  not  join  the  society. 

13760.  How  do  you  mean  that  you  "  could  not "  ? 

Because  there  were  certain  rules  that  excluded  those  who  had  not  served 
their  apprenticeship,  or  who  had  not  served  seven  years  in  one  shop. 

13761 .  Then  you  went  out  of  that  into  what  ? 
Into  the  grocery  trade. 

13762.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  grocery  trade  ? 

I  was  a  porter  two  years  and  assisted  behind  the  counter. 

13763.  And  why  did  you  leave  it  ? 

The  hours  were  slightly  too  long  for  the  money ;  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night,  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

13764.  You  thought  you  could  better  yourself  by  trying  something  else  ? 

I  thought  I  should  better  my  condition  by  entering  the  building  trade,  and 
after  1  had  been  in  the  building  trade  I  found  that  it  had  got  so  overstocked 
with  labour  that  I  could  not  get  on.  Unless  you  were  a  very  big  man  and 
had  some  friends  on  a  job,  there  was  but  very  little  chance  of  getting  on.  Then 
I  went  down  to  Tilbury.    I  stopped  at  Tilbury  two  years  and  two  months. 

13765.  Did  you  get  work  easily  ? 

When  I  first  went  there  it  was  an  up-hill  job  with  me,  but  as  I  began  to  get 
known  I  got  an  average  share  of  the  work. 

13766.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  doing  ? 

Quay 
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Quay  work,  generally ;  1  very  seldom  worked  on  the  ship,  because  I  thought 
that  the  work  on  the  ship  was  rather  too  dangerous  for  the  amount  of  money 
the  men  were  paid  ;  and  I  did  not  consider  that  I  ouglit  to  be  in  the  hold 
doing  the  same  work  at  4  d.  an  hour  as  other  men  were  getting  5  d.  and 
"plus  "  for. 

13767.  Does  the  same  struggle  go  on  at  Tilbury  Dock  as  we  have  heard 
described  by  the  last  witness  at  the  London  Dock  ? 

At  the  gates,  do  you  mean?  No,  they  have  boxes  there,  and  they  get  up 
into  the  boxes,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  boxes,  and  call  the  men  out  and  ask  them 
their  names. 

13768.  You  mean,  that  the  contractor  or  ilie  foreman,  or  whoever  he  is,  gets 
up  into  a  box,  gets  u[)  where  he  can  see  the  men. 

The  fiirenian,  so  that  he  can  ste  the  men  who  are  around  him. 

13769.  And  picks  them  out  by  name  ? 
Yes. 

13770.  What  happens  to  a  new  comer  whom  the  foreman  does  not  know  ? 
Until  he  gets  known,  he  only  gets  in  when  they  are  very  busy. 

13771.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  last  witness? 

]  was  not  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  what  evidence  the  last  witness 
gave  ;  I  only  know  what  is  done  at  Tilbury  Dock.  I  have  no  experience  of 
any  of  the  others. 

13772.  Are  you  working  now  at  the  Tilbury  Dock. 

I  wa-^  working  at  it  up  until  the  strike.  1  do  not  expect  I  shall  get  any 
more  work  ;  in  fact,  1  know  1  will  not,  because  the  police  nen  have  prevented 
me  f  rom  going  on ;  they  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  agitators. 

13773.  You  mean  by  the  policemen,  the  dock  police. 

Yes,  I  applied  for  work  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  I  was  called  on  by  the 
foreman,  and  when  I  was  going  in  somebody  called  out  that  I  was  one  of  the 
strikers,  and  the  foreman  on  the  gate  asked  ine  if  I  was  a  striker.  I  told  him 
what  was  the  truth,  that  I  came  out  with  the  men,  and  that  having  come  out,  I 
felt  I  was  bound  to  stay  out  till  they  finished,  and  then  he  called  u])  to  the 
policeman  on  the  bridge,  "  Is  this  one  of  the  strikers  ?  "  He  said  "  Yes,"  and 
then  he  said  to  me,  "  You  can  go  to  Mr.  Welsh  and  Mr.  Tillett,  they  will  pay 
you  your  money." 

13774.  Have  you  anything  particiilar  to  say  ahout  the  way  the  work  is 
carried  on  in  Tilbury  Dock. 

I  have.  There  are  two  classes  of  labourers  ;  there  are  what  they  call  ihe 
preferable  labourer  and  the  outside  labourer.  There  are  two  classes  of  pay  ; 
there  is  5  d.  per  hour,  and  there  is  4  d.  per  hour.  Then  there  is  what  some 
people  call  "  plus  '  ;  I  prefer  to  give  it  its  right  name,  and  call  it  bribery,  as 
there  are  only  a  few  who  get  it ;  to  bully  the  great  majority.  Boy  labour 
should  be  put  down,  because  it  is  both  detrimental  to  the  men  at  work,  and  it 
is  detrimental  to  the  boys  themselves,  and  it  is  also  detrimental  to  the  dock 
company  if  they  only  knew  it. 

'3775-  There  are  two  clases  of  labour,  you  say;  we  have  heard  about  that 
before;  one  the  preference  men,  and  the  other  the  outsiders? 

The  preferable  man  i^ets  5  d.  per  hour,  and  the  outsider  gets  4  d.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  preferable  man  is  not  appointed  from  any  particular  ability 
he  himself  possesses,  but  because  he  attends  the  church  or  the  temperance  hall 
that  some  of  the  foremen  attend,  or  else  that  he  attends  at  what  we  call  the 
shipping  offices,  that  is  to  say,  the  public-houses. 

13776.  You  call  the  public-houses  the  shipping  offices? 

Down  at  Tilbury  we  do.  I  have  known  one  preferable  man  to  tell  me  that 
he  was  in  one  company  with  a  deputy-foreman,  and  that  he  had  had  nine  two- 
pennyworths  of  Irish  whiskv  left  over  the  bar  with  him. 

(50.)  '  E  E  13777.  Why 
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13777.  Why  do  you  call  these  public-houses  shipping  offices  ? 

Because  the  men  who  drink  use  them,  and  the  foremen  themselves  use 
them, 

13778.  And  you  tl link  that  the  bargain  is  made  there;  that  is  to  say,  the 
men  practically  get  taken  on  there  ? 

I  am  positive  it  is.  I  huve  been  in  the  public-house  and  seen  drink  passed 
by  fourpenny  men  across  the  private  bar  to  the  foreman. 

13779.  And  you  olject  to  the  boys  being  emploved  ? 

I  object  to  the  boy  labour,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  not  the  ability 
to  do  a  day's  work.  They  get  a  bale  of  jute  put  on  their  truck  ;  they  are  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  any  weight  between  their  arms,  and  they  .^et  the 
truck  so  nicely  balanced  that  the  first  little  bit  of  grit  the  truck  meets  with 
over  it  goes,  and  the  1  ale  of  jute  falls  off  the  truck,  and  likely  enough  on  to  a 
man's  heels.  And  another  thing  is  that  the  man  who  is  working  by  the  side  of 
the  boy  knows  that  he  has  to  earn  a  day's  work  or  part  of  a  day's  work  for  the 
boy,  and  consequently  he  will  only  take  his  regular  turn  with  the  boy  ;  that  is 
if  he  is  wise. 

13780.  The  work  is  not  done  by  contract  at  Tilbury  ? 

IS'ot  on  the  quay  ;  there  used  to  be  some  done  by  contract  on  the  ship  ;  but 
I  have  not  known  any  of  it  to  be  done  by  contract  on  the  quay, 

13781.  And  it  is  carried  out  how ? 
Carried  out  by  the  company. 

13782.  Throuiih  their  foremen  ? 

Through  their  foremen.  The  number  of  hands  employed  has  been  greatly 
reduced  to  what  they  were  when  I  first  went  there. 

13783.  The  previous  witness  complained  of  the  fiict  that  in  Ids  opinion  the 
cont  actors  were  bribed  by  men  standing  them  drink,  and  so  on  ;  and  he  said 
that  in  his  opinion  that  would  not  be  the  case  if  tiie  work  were  done  by  the 
companies  through  their  foremen,  because  the  foremen  were  not  in  a  position 
to  be  bribed  in  that  kind  of  way  ;  and  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  the 
foremen  are  bribed  also  l 

In  my  opinion  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  the  foreman  is  employed 
by  the  contractor  or  by  the  company  ;  his  heart  ( an  be  gained  thiough  his 
pocket,  i  have  seen  presents  carried  in  at  various  times;  one  man  takes  in 
a  large  bouquet  of  flowers,  another  one  will  send,  perhaps,  a  bottle  or  two  of 
ketchup  in  the  season,  and  all  ihose  kind  of  thinjzs  ;  some  say  they  are  soLl  to 
the  foreman,  T  do  not  believe  it  myself,  because  if  he  wanted  to  buy  it  he  could 
go  to  the  shop  and  buy  these  things  just  the  same  as  get  the  labourer  to  buy 
them  for  him. 

13784.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  that  such  bribery  exists,  how  do  you 
think  it  could  be  stopped  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  stopped  ;  but  the  only  way 
that  the  man  could  be  benefited,  would  be  to  pay  an  all  roimd  price,  and,  if 
"plus  "  n  ust  be  kept  in  existence,  to  give  "plus'  to  all  hands,  instead  ol  as 
it  i->  at  present  to  the  few. 

'37^5-  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  foreman  being 
bribed  ;  you  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  favouritism,  and  that  the  fore- 
men are  bribed  by  various  persons,  according  to  the  kind  of  thing  they  like, 
some  by  Irish  whiskey  and  some  by  presents  of  flowers  ? 

Just  according  to  the  fancy. 

13786.  But  you  do  not  know  yourself  of  any  way  in  which  that  could  be 
stO])ped  ? 

IN o,  1  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  such  things  as  that  could  be  stopped. 

13787.  Now,  you  were  saying  that  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  uniform 
rate  of  wage  ? 

A  uniform 
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A  uniform  wage  for  the  work,  and  if  there  are  four  men  in  one  gang,  and 
they  have  got  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  I  think  it  is  an  injustice  that 
two  of  tiie  men  should  gel  5  d.  an  hour  and  "  plus,"  while  the  otlier  two  get 
only  4  d.  and  no  "  plus." 

13788.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  no  difference,  in  fact,  between  the 
preference  men  and  the  outside  men? 

No  difference  whare\  er ;  if  they  do  the  same  work,  they  liave  a  right  to 
receive  the  same  pay;  but  the  only  thing-  I  can  undei stand  it  to  be  is,  that 
those  men  are  appointed  as  preferable  men  with  the  direct  object  of  driving  the 
other  men  ;  there  are  generally  one  or  two  of  them  put  into  a  gang,  ;ind  .-ome- 
times  only  one  ;  one  is  getting  5  d.  and  the  other  three  are  getting  4  d.  ;  the 
other  three  have  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  one. 

13789.  And  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  preferable  men,  as  you  call  them,  do 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  outside  men  r 

Exactly  the  same  ;  I  have  been  loading  up  at  the  ships  side,  I  and  another 
man,  loading  up  at  one  side  of  the  l)oard,  while  two  5  d.  men  have  been  loading 
up  at  the  other  side,  and  we  have  had  to  do  set  for  set,  just  the  same  as  though 
we  were  getting  the  5  d. 

13790.  The  only  difference  is  that  these  preferable  men,  according  to  you, 
are  supposed  to  see  that  the  other  men  do  their  work  quickly? 

That  is  all  I  can  understand  it  to  be  ;  for  any  sjjecial  ability,  they  possess 
none. 

13791.  You  think  that  for  looking  after  the  other  men,  and  seeing  that  tliey 
do  their  work  quickly,  they  ought  not  to  be  paid  anything  ? 

Certainly  not  ;  those  of  them  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  bully  and  drive  the 
others  are  very  well  rewarded  by  not  having  any  work  to  do,  but  stand  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets. 

13792.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  other  day  two  of  these  preferable 
men  were  doing  exactly  the  same  work  as  \  ourself  ? 

At  the  ship's  side. 

13793.  You  mean  that  sometimes  a  preferable  man  will  be  working,  and  at 
other  times  he  will  be  doing  nothing  but  bullying  the  other  men  and  making 
them  work  ? 

He  cannot  do  that  at  the  ship's  side,  but  he  can  keep  his  side  clear ;  and 
if  I  do  not  keep  ray  side  clear  he  kicks  up  a  row  about  it,  and  1  am  likely  to  be 
sent  to  the  wind  for  not  doing  sufficient  work. 

13794.  You  object  to  the  system  of  "  plus  "  altogether  ? 

I  object  to  the  system  of  "  plus  "  entirely.  1  approve  of  an  all-round  price, 
the  same  amount  of  money  for  doing  the  >ame  amount  of  work;  anything  else 
can  be  noihing  more  nor  less  than  bribery  of  the  few  10  drive  the  many. 

13705.  Earl  of  De)'bi/.]  You  say,  as  I  understand  you,  that  the  contractors 
are  apt  to  choose  men  whom  they  know  by  frequenting  the  same  public  house 
or  going  to  the  same  society  ? 

The  contractor's  men,  or  the  company's  men,  just  the  same,  are  likely  to  do 
that,  and  they  do  do  it. 

13796.  But  you  have  told  us  that  the  foreman  is  just  as  open  to  bribery  as 
the  contractor  ? 

Every  bit;  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  there. 

13797.  If  the  foreman  chooses  the  men  he  employs  in  the  same  way  as  tne 
contractor  chooses  them  now,  I  suppose  it  would  be  open  to  the  same  objection, 
would  it  not  ? 

Just  the  same. 

13798.  But  how  are  you  to  remedy  that ;  somebody,  I  suppose,  must  have 
the  choice  of  the  men  to  be  employed  ? 

(50-)  E  E  2  I  think 
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I  think  tlie  foremen,  if  they  liad  any  decency,  would  remedy  it  themselves  by 
keejDing  away  from  the  public-houses,  and  then  tliey  would  be  above  suspicion. 

1 3799.  You  do  not  object  to  the  arbitrary  choice,  but  only  want  it  to  be  exercised 
in  a  fairer  manner  ? 

There  must  be  some  leading  man  in  all  firms ;  and  it  does  n(;t  matter  who  is 
the  leading  man  if  he  treats  men  with  an  equal  amount  of  fairness. 

13800.  Then  you  say  you  object  to  "  plus  ;  "  you  object  to  different  rates  of 
payment  for  the  same  work  ? 

J  object  to  different  rates  of  payment  for  the  same  work,  and  I  object  to 
'*  plus."  I  object  to  it  altogether,  but  if  is  to  be  kept  in  existence  give  it  to  all 
round,  to  all  alike,  not  to  the  few.  It  is  those  who  do  not  get  it  who  really 
earn  it,  and  those  who  do  not  earn  it  get  it. 

13801.  But  how  is  that  change  to  be  brought  about? 

The  only  way  it  is  to  be  brought  about,  I  think,  is  by  .uiving  a  higher  rate  of 
wages,  and  it'  there  is  any  over-plus  let  the  company  keep  it. 

13802.  But  who  is  to  enforce  upon  the  company  the  payment  of  wages  in 
that  way  r 

I  think  there  is  only  about  one  way  of  doing  it,  and  that  is  by  combination 
among  the  men,  and  by  an  alteration  of  the  land  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
those  who  were  born  on  the  land  to  get  a  living  on  the  land.  At  present  they 
cannot  work  the  land  at  a  profit,  and  they  flock  into  the  towns,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  towns  find  it  very  hard  to  get  a  living  owing  to  that;  and  my  belief 
is  that  the  land  system  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

13803.  We  cannot  go  into  the  land  system  here;  that  is  not  before  this 
Committee  ;  but  T  take  it  what  you  ascribe  the  mischief  to  is  there  being  too 
great  competition,  and  you  ascribe  the  too  great  competition  to  the  number  of 
people  from  other  employments  who  come  into  dock  employment  ? 

Yes,  exactly. 

13804.  And  I  presume  that  as  long  as  there  are  two  or  three  men  wanting 
emplovraent,  but  there  is  only  work  enough  for  one  of  them,  and  only  one 
man  can  get  on,  the  worktTien  would  be  pretty  much  in  the  power  of  the 
emj)loyer  ? 

Yes. 

13805.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~\  Do  you  work  at  the  same  dock  as  the  last 
witness } 

No,  I  work  at  Tilbury ;  I  have  been  at  Tilbury  two  years  and  two  months. 

13806.  As  regards  the  bribery,  that  is  part  of  the  tip  sysiem  ? 

'i'he  tip  system  is  done  by  the  men,  and  I  consider  done  by  the  company, 
because  "  plus  "  quoted  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  bribery  to  a  few  of  the 
men  to  drive  the  greater  number. 

13807.  The  custom  of  giving  presents  in  one  form  or  another  is  very  common, 
is  it  not,  in  ditl'erent  departments  of  trade  ? 

It  is  very  common  in  dock  work,  at  Tilbury  Dock  at  ail  events. 

1 3808.  You  are  not  perhaps  much  acquainted  with   other   branches  of 
business  ? 

I  have  not  seen  it  done  in  other  branches  of  business.  I  have  been  in  the 
building  trade,  and  1  have  not  seen  it  done  there  ;  I  have  been  in  the  smithing 
trade,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  done  there. 

13809.  You  think  that  the  contract  system  is  a  hardship  ? 

I  am  opposed  to  the  contract  system  altogether,  because  I  think  that  it  is 
calculated  to  create  greater  danger  ;  there  is  less  care  taken  in  the  work. 

13810.  You  would  not  object  to  the  companies  employing  only  as  many  men 
as  they  find  necessary  to  do  the  work  ? 

1  would  never  expect  them  to  take  on  an  extra  man. 

13811.  And, 
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13811.  And,  ihercfore,  though  under  some  circumstances  it  migiit  appear 
as  if  one  dock  were  eniployii'g  more  ihan  another  in  proportion  to  the  work, 
would  you  not  assume  that  that  must  be  owing  to  some  mistake  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  observer  rather  than  resting  upon  any  actual  ground, 
considering  that  tiie  Company  would  naturally  employ  just  as  many  men,  and 
no  more,  as  they  found  necessary  ? 

But  tliey  do  not  do  it  now,  because  they  have  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
men  working  at  Tilbury  now.  At  one  time  they  used  to  pile  flour  eight  bags 
high  ;  four  men  used  to  be  in  that  gang  ;  now  they  put  two  men  to  pile  the 
same  things  six  liags  high  ;  so  that  two  men  do  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  work 
that  four  men  did  previously. 

13812.  Is  that  under  the  contract  system  ? 
Under  the  company  system  at  Tilbury. 

'3813.  Without  any  sub-contractor  ? 
Without  any  sub-contractor. 

13814.  Lord  Clifford  of  Ckudleigh.']  These  preference  men  who  get  the 
5'  plus,"  I  suppose  as  a  rule  have  been  men  who  have  been  fur  a  long  time  in 
the  employment  of  the  Dock  Company  ? 

Not  at  all ;  one  man  I  know  was  recommended  by  Mr.  simply 
because  he  taught  at  a  Sunday  school ;  he  went  in  as  a  4  ^/.  man,  and  was  there 
a  fortnight  when  he  was  raised  over  those  who  had  been  there  from  tlie^first, 
to  preferenceship  ;  and  a  week  or  two  after  they  had  to  pay  a  considerable  sum 
of  moiiey  for  his  awkwardness  in  hurting  a  lighterman. 

13815.  You  think  the  position  of  a  preference  man  is  given  arbitrarily  r 

It  is  given  through  nothing  but  favour  ;  I  have  been  there  two  years  and  two 
mouths,  and  I  del'y  any  foreman  or  anyone  else  to  say  a  word  against  my 
character,  and  never  has  a  word  been  said  to  me  about  ijreference  ;  and  other 
men  the  same. 

13816.  Supposing  the  preference  men  wfre  selected  on  account  of  their 
superior  workmanship  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  employed  by  the 
dock,  would  you  consider  it  unfair  that  they  should  be  better  treated  than  a 
man  who  comes  in  casually  ? 

I  would  not  consider  it  fair  that  a  man  who  has  been  any  length  of  time  in 
the  company,  simply  because  he  has  been  any  length  of  time  in  the  company, 
should  be  better  ti  eated  if  he  orily  does  the  same  work  ;  if  he  does  superior 
work  kt  him  have  superior  pay  lor  it. 

1 3817.  You  do  not  think  he  earns  any  right  by  long  service  ? 
]No. 

13818.  Yoi;  say  you  were  not  born  in  London  ;  might  I  ask  where? 
I  was  born  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  Ireland. 

13819.  Have  you  been  in  London  long? 
Thirty-five  years  in  England  altogether. 

13820.  And  in  London  ? 

In  London,  I  suppose,  about  30  years  of  that  time  has  been  spent. 

138  J1.  You  came  to  London  when  you  were  about  10  years  old  ? 
When  I  was  about  five  years  old  ;  I  have  been  altogether  about  five  years 
out  of  London. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


(50). 
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Mr.  GEORGE  ANDREW  BRAND,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows : 

13822.  Chairman.^  What  is  your  business  ? 

I  am  tlie  chief  clerk  to  Gray,  Dawes  &  Co.,  the  agents  in  London  for  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

13823.  Can  you  tell  us  where  their  ships  are  discharged  ? 

All  in  tiie  Albert  Dock  ;  we  have  certain  ships  that  go  to  Butler's  Wharf. 

1  3824.  Otherwise  all  in  the  Albert  Dock  r 
Yes  ;  we  have  liad  one  in  Millwall;  that  is  all. 

13825.  Do  you  know  what  the  Company  pay  to  the  Dock  Company  for  dis- 
cha»'ging-  a  ship 

Yes ;  we  pay  on  an  average  a  shilling  to  two-and-sixpence,  and  a  little  over 
for  some  goods  ;  it  is  a  shding  scale.  I  have  got  the  rate-book,  if  your  Lord- 
ships would  like  to  see  it. 

13826.  Will  you  get  it,  please?    (The  Witness  produces  it.) 

13827.  Are  the  various  charges  all  put  together  for  the  docking  and  dock 
dues  and  discharging,  and  so  on  ? 

No. 

13828.  They  are  all  kept  entirely  seperate  ? 

Yes;  it  is  made  up  in  a, pro  rata  fovm  ;  it  ranges  from  1^.  2d.  to  2*.  6d. 
{handing  in  the  rate-hook  to  the  Chairman).  It  is  the  London  and  St.  Katharine's 
Dock  lates  on  shipping,  Class  A. 

13829.  The  Ship. owning  Company,  I  suppose,  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
Dock  Company.? 

No,  the  Dock  Company  are  directly  responsible  to  us. 

13830.  What  do  you  mean  r 

We  employ  the  Dock  Company  ;  they  do  not  employ  us. 

13831.  You  employ  the  Dock  Company  ? 

Yes,  we  are  bound  to  do  so  ;  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  our  own  labour. 

13832.  Would  you  prefer  doing  your  own  labour  : 

Yes,  a  great  deal.  Of  coi'rse  outwards  we  do  do  our  own  business  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  inward  business  the  Dock  Company  insist  upon  doing  it  them- 
selves. Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  is  another  matter ;  but  tliey  do  insist, 
and  we  have  to  pay  in  accordance  with  those  rates  for  the  work  they  do.  They 
contract  witii  the  piece-worker;  I  think  it  is  at  \0d.  a  ton,  for  discharging  the 
ship,  and  they  have  anotiier  contract  for  passing  it  over  the  quay. 

13833.  Just  tell  me  the  various  charges  that  you  have  to  meet  in  coming 
into  the  dock  ? 

When  there  Avas  a  competition  between  Tilbury  and  the  Albert  Dock  we  had 
to  pay  only  6c/.  a  ton  dues. 

13834.  I  want  first  of  all  the  various  charges  for  making  use  of  the  dock ; 
what  is  the  first  ? 

Tiie  dues. 

13835.  First,  the  dock  dues  r 
Yes. 

13836.  And  then  ? 
Discharging  rate. 

13837.  And  that  is  all? 

No ;  passing  over  the  quay  rate  ;  that  is  for  those  goods  in  the  case  of  which, 
for  our  own  convenience,  instead  of  passing  the  goods  over  the  side  of  the  ship, 

as 
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as  the  old  custom  was,  into  a  lighter,  we  put  them  on  to  the  quay,  because  it  is 
quicker. 

13838.  For  this  discharging;  the  dock  company  charge  you  a  certain  rate 
per  ton  ? 

So  much  per  ton,  according  to  the  goods ;  and  for  passing  over  the  quay  it 
is  the  same  thing,  only  it  is  a  different  proportion  rather. 

138 '',9.  Then  you  say  that  they  [uit  the  discharging  out  to  a  contractor? 
Yes." " 

13840.  But  at  a  lesser  sum  ? 

Yes ;  they  have  got  to  make  a  profit,  I  suppose. 

13841.  And  you  would  prefer,  if  you  could,  to  do  that  yourselves? 

les.  The  reason  I  would  prefe  r  to  do  it  myself  is  that  I  vvould  get  rather  ,  a 
better  class  of  labourer  to  do  it.  These  dock  labourers,  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
class  of  men  they  are.  I  have  heard  these  chaps  in  here  talking  about  men 
who  are  pushers.  We  want  a  man  who  can  fight  to  keep  them  in  order,  and 
who  wouhl  fight  if  ihe  need  were. 

13842.  If  you  could,  you  say  you  would  prefer  to  get  your  own  labour; 
where  would  you  get  it  fi  om  ? 

i  should  get  my  own  ganger  as  we  do  in  the  stevedoring  business,  and  I 
should  draw  my  labour,  but  J.  should  pick  it ;  I  should  not  take  Dick,  Tom,  and 
Harry,  or  whoever  might  be  inclined  to  come,  if  he  were  not  a  suitable  a)an. 

13843.  In  some  cases  we  are  told  that  ships  are  discharged  by  the  masters  of 
the  ships  or  brokers  ? 

Yes,  we  have  discliarged  our  ships  at  the  Millwall  Dock. 

13844.  But  then  had  you  to  get  the  labour  from  the  dock  company  ? 
No  ;  we  contracted  with  a  man  to  do  it. 

13845.  \A  e  had  it  in  evidence  that  when  the  ship  is  discharged  by  the  master 
or  the  broker  the  dock  master  insists  on  his  getting  the  labour  for  it  r 

That  is  true  in  the  Albert  Dock,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  the  master 
of  the  ship  to  do  it  himself.  With  regard  to  that  evidence  about  Butler's  Wharf 
emidoying  so  many  more  men  to  do  the  work  than  the  London  Dock,  that  is 
all  untrue,  because  1  have  had  ships  in  both  lately. 

13846.  Are  you  alluding  to  the  evidence  where  a  witness  compared  a  ship 
discharging  at  that  dock  and  a  ship  discharging  at  the  wharf? 

Yes. 

13847.  How  do  you  know  it  was  Butler's  Wharf? 

He  said  it  was  Butler's  Wharf.  V\'e  were  using  Butler's  Wharf  ourselves, 
and  are  using  it  at  this  moment. 

13848.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that  the  vessel  he  spoke  of  was  discharging  at 
Butler's  Wharf;  but  assuming  that  to  be  the  case,  30U  say  that  what  the  witness 
said  is  not  correct  ? 

No,  he  has  mixed  up  two  things.  Butler's  Wharf  does  the  two  businesses, 
shipworking,  and  also  they  are  large  warehouse  people. 

13S4C),  Do  vou  know  what  ship  the  man  was  alluding  to? 
No. 

13850.  And  yet  you  wish  to  say  that  what  he  said  about  it  is  not  true? 
Because  in  our  ov\n  case,  where  we  have  had  four  bo. its  at  Butler's  Wharf,  we 

had,  within  three  men,  the  same  amount  as  we  had  at  the  Albert  Dock. 

13851.  We  will  get  that  evidence  from  the  witnesses  themselves.  I  suppose 
we  may  assume  that  the  business  is  generally  conducted  as  far  as  the  shipowners 
are  concerned  in  the  way  in  which  your  firm  has  conducted  it,  through  the 
dock  company? 

1  can  only  speak  for  the  Albert  Dock  ;  I  have  had  very  little  experience  of 
any  other  dock,  and  I  believe  there  everybody  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 

(50.)  E  E  4  13852.  Earl 
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13852.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  former  witness 
had  been  mixing  up  two  things,  and  had  thus  fallen  into  error? 

Yes.  That  is  why  I  said  it  was  not  correct,  because  it  gave  a  wrong  impres- 
sion;  at  least,  it  did  to  nie, 

13853.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh7\  In  tlie  stevedore  business  you  can 
exercise  a  complete  and  efficient  control  over  the  men  employed  ? 

Yes,  and  we  never  use  union  men;  we  will  not  have  them ;  we  have  had  any 
amount  of  troubles  from  strikes  of  the  union  men. 

13854.  You  think  the  bulk  of  the  stevedores  are  not  in  the  union? 

I  do  not  know;  but  we  had  some  little  difficulty  at  first  in  gettino;  out  of 
union  men  ;  but  we  will  not  use  them,  we  Aviil  not  have  them;  and  when  we 
had  union  men  there  were  accidents  and  one  thing  and  another;  and  we  find 
we  work  much  more  satisfactorily  without  them.  There  is  one  p  )int  I  should 
like  to  mention.  There  was  some  mention  made  of  tiie  man  who  srood  at  the 
coamings  of  the  hatch  on  the  ship;  it  is  a  point  which  particularly  refers  to 
ourselves,  and  rather  casts  an  aspersion  on  us.  They  say  that  they  are  weak 
men,  and  they  are  put  there  although  they  have  to  fend  off  the  sets,  as  we  call 
them,  from  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  men  at  those  gangways  (I  am  speaking 
of  course  of  our  own  ships  and  from  my  own  knowleilge)  seldom,  if  eviT,  have 
to  touch  a  set;  they  are  oldish  men,  and  they  are  pur  there  because  the  work  is 
light;  they  very  often  sit  down  ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  but,  to  stand  still  and 
tell  the  crane  man  when  he  is  to  pull  up  the  set,  when  he  is  to  let  it  down,  or 
when  he  is  to  slop.  1  have  been  now  hve  years  at  this  business,  and  I  have 
never  known  an  accident  happen  in  the  dischaiging  business  with  the  British 
India;  and  I  believe  we  do  the  largest  cargo  business  in  London. 

13855.  Chairman.']  But  you  are  not  responsible  for  the  way  t'.ie  work  is 
done,  or  for  the  men  that  are  put  at  the  coamings  i 

But  if  I  thought  they  were  not  fit  1  would  have  them  out. 

13856.  I  do  not  understand  where  your  responsibility  conies  in  in  the  matter, 
because  you  do  not  discharge  the  ships  yourself? 

We  have  our  own  staff  down  th.  re  who  see  after  it  for  us. 

13857.  You  em,»ioy  men  to  see  that  the  ship  is  properly  worked  ? 
Yes ;  we  have  a  permanent  staff  there. 

13858.  What  does  it  consist  of? 

I  am  the  head  of  it,  and  I  have  five  permanent  men  who  keep  going  up  and 
down  the  hold,  partly  to  pr.'vent  pilfeii  ig,  and  to  report  on  the  stowage  ;  and 
we  have  a  number  of  tally  clerks  whom  we  take  on  from  our  stevedoring  depart- 
ment, as  we  want  them,  for  each  ship  so  many  ;  tliat  is  two  for  a  hold. 

13859.  That  is  for  your  own  protection? 
That  is  for  our  own  protection. 

13860.  And  you  say,  that  if  you  saw  a  ship  was  being  discharged  dangerous 
in  a  way  to  the  men  you  would  interfere  r 

Yes,  I  would  stop  the  sliip  discharging  if  necessary;  because  the  dock  com- 
pany cannot  do  anything  that  we  do  not  tell  them  to  do  on  board  the  ship. 

13861.  I  understand  they  charge  you  so  much  for  discharging  the  ship  ? 
Yes  ;  but  they  have  to  do  it  under  our  supervision. 

13S62.  Even  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done,  in  respect  to  the  danger  to 
the  men  ? 

Yes  ;  because  we  have  the  opportunity  in  our  own  hands. 

13863.  Why  should  you  hold  yourselves  responsible  for  that ;  as  a  mere  act 
of  humanity  ? 

Partially.    It  does  not  suit  us  ;  we  are  not  on  the  very  best  terms  with  the 
dock  company. 

13864.  And  you  would  like  to  bully  them,  in  fact  r 

I  should  not  object  to  a  little  bullying  of  them  if  1  had  the  chance. 

13865.  You  say,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  that  you  do  not  think  improper 

men 
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men  are  put  at  the  coamings,  and  tljat  you  never  knew  an  accident  happen  in 
your  ships  ? 
No 

13866  Do  you  think  that  that  immunity  from  accident  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  yui  exercise  great  supervision,  and  that  you  wouM  not  object  to  making  it 
a  matter  of  inconvenience  to  the  dock  company  ? 

Well,  I  am  bountl  to  say  that  the  dock  company  do  do  their  work  well,  though 
they  charge  us  for  it. 

13867.  Do  you  think  they  wonhl  do  the  work  honestly  if  the  shipowner  had 
no  nian  to  look  after  it  ? 

Yes,  they  do  the  work  hom  stly  ;  but  they  make  us  pay  through  the  nose. 

13868.  You  think  that  you  are  not  an  exceptional  case  in  regard  to  proper 
care  being  taken  in  regard  to  discharging  ships  ? 

1  do  not  think  so. 

13869.  As  to  this  matter  of  the  wharf  which  you  alluded  to  ;  the  evidence  of 
the  witness  is  to  this  effect  :  he  was  comparing  the  way  in  which  a  ship  is 
discharged  at  the  dock,  and  the  way  she  would  lie  at  the  wharf,  and  he  said 
that  many  more  men  were  employed  at  the  wharf  than  at  the  ship  in  the  docks, 
but  that  they  were  paid  at  a  less  rate  of  wage  ;  I  think  vou  were  anxious  to  tell 
us  that  in  your  experience  that  is  not  the  case,  and  that  there  has  been  some 
mistake  ? 

No  ;  that  is  not  my  experience,  speaking  of  Butler's  Wharf  and  our  own 
ships. 

13870.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  is  the  difference  between  discharging  at 
Butler's  Wharf  and  at  the  dock  ? 

It  costs  us  a  great  deal  less  to  discharge  at  Butler's  Wharf  than  it  does  at  the 
dock. 

13871.  Why  so  ? 

Because  we  are  in  the  happy  position  that  we  can  play  off  Butler's  Wharf 
against  the  dock. 

13872.  You  mean  that  the  wharf  charge  }0u  less  ? 
Yes. 

13873.  But  the  work  is  conducted  in  the  same  way? 
Yes. 

13874.  It  is  done  by  contract  at  the  docks  ? 

And  by  conti  act  at  Butler's  Wharf  too.  It  may  be  that  Butler's  Wharf  are 
in  rather  closer  communicarion  with  their  men  because  they  have  not  the  same 
enormous  staff  of  men  to  do  with  ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  general  manager  of 
a  dock  to  know  all  his  men;  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  manager  of  Butler's 
Wharf  to  know  all  his  men  ;  it  is  rather  hard  for  him  to  know  all  his  500,  but 
it  is  not  impossible. 

13875.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes  ships  are  discharged  in  the  same  way 
at  Butler's  Wharf  as  at  the  docks  ? 

Yes,  except  that  I  get  it  done  cheaper  at  the  wharf ;  but  then  I  have  not 
exactly  tlie  same  facilities  ;  but  then  I  do  not  want  them. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Colonel  DU  PL  AT  TAYLOR,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined  as  follows : 

13876.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  position  ? 

I  am  secretary  and  manager  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company. 

'3877.  You  want  to  say  something  first,  I  believe,  about  some  evidence 
which  was  given.    I  will  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  afterwards  ? 

(50.)  F  F  I  asked 
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I  asked  permission  to  attend  here  to-day  to  correct  a  statement  made  on 
Tuesday  by  Mr.  Tillett  ;  I  saw  Mr.  Tillettand  Mr.  Montagu,  the  Member  

13878.  Where  is  the  passage  ;  do  you  know  the  number  of  the  answer? 
No. 

13879.  It  ie  the  answer  to  Question  12827  that  I  think  you  are  alluding  to, 
in  which  Mr.  "I'illett  says,  speakinp,-  in  reference  to  competition,  "  It  is  severe 
all  round  ;  and  the  average  dock  labourer  is  reckoned  so  clieap  that  Colonel 
Du  Plat  Taylor  of  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  said  that  he  could 
get  as  many  as  he  required  for  2c?.  an  Iionr"? 

Yes;  I  have  come  here  especially  to  say  that  I  have  never  made  such  a  state- 
ment as  that ;  and  perhaps  your  Lordsliip  will  allow  me  to  say  under  wliat 
circumstances  the  question  of  twopence  wa^  mentioned  to  Mr,  Tillett.  Mr. 
Tillett,  ever  since  I  gave  him  the  interview,  has  been  circulating  h  md bills,  in 
which  this  statement  is  made,  a;id  now  it  has  been  repeated.  I  had  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it;  but  he  hiving  made  this  statement 
before  this  Committee  on  oath,  I  thought  it  right  to  attend  here  and  say  that  no 
such  statement  ever  was  made.  About  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Tillett,  accom- 
panied !)y  Mr.  Montague,  the  Member  of  Parliament,  called  on  me,  representing 
a  deputation  of  dock  labourers,  and  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  my  room 
in  the  presence  of  two  of  tiie  superintendents,  who  will  give  you  their  evidence 
by-and-bye.  In  the  course  of  conversation  I  explained  to  Mr.  Montagu,  who 
evidently  was  not  aware  of  it,  the  treatment  that  dock  labourers  had  in  the  West 
India  Dock;  that  1  had  always  had  great  sympathy  with  dock  labourers ;  that 
my  first  act,  aftei-  my  appointment  as  manager,  was  to  erect  a  shelter  for  them, 
and  I  started  a  soup  kitchen  where  we  provided  excellent  food  for  these  men ; 
and  then  last  year  when,  as  wc  all  know,  there  was  great  trouble  and  great 
distress  in  the  East  End,  I  was  urged  to  recommend  my  board  to  reduce  the  pay 
of  the  labourers  (this  was  all  said  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Tillett),  and  I  (old  Mr. 
Montagu  that  I  had  declined  to  make  any  such  recommendation,  and  that  1  had 
answered  these  persons  who  have  made  these  propositions  to  me,  that  I  th'>ught 
the  dock  labourers,  whether  in  bad  times  or  in  good  times,  should  have  a  fair 
wage,  and  1  declined  to  make  any  proposition  that  tl.e  then  running  wages 
should  be  reduced.  I  said,  how-eve)',  that  the  need  of  the  people  in  the  East 
End  was  so  great  that  I  felt  sure  that  if  such  a  step  had  been  taken  as  to  offer 
lower  wages  men  no  doubt  would  have  been  anxious  to  work  for  2  an  hour  ; 
but  that  I  had  always  declined  to  make  any  alteration,  though  at  that  time  there 
was  great  abundance  of  labour,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  somewhat  reduced  the  pay.  Mr.  Tillett  left  my  room,  and  within  12 
hours  after  that  handbills  were  sent  round  containing  words  to  the  effect  of  the 
statement  which  you  have  had  made  to  vou  by  Mr.  Tillett  on  oath,  whicli  I 
entirely  deny.  1  never  made  such  a  statement,  and  never  should  have  dreamt 
of  making  such  a  statement. 

13880.  I  do  not  quite  see  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tillett  is  at  variance  with 
what  you  say,  in  the  way  you  seem  to  suppose  ;  as  1  understand  from  you,  what 
you  say  is  this  :  that  it  was  suggested  to  you  last  year  that  you  ought  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  that  you  refused  to  do  so  ? 

Yes, 

13881.  But  that  so  great  was  the  demand  for  employment  in  the  East  of 
London  that  you  had  no  doubt  that  men  could  be  got  to  work  at  twopence  an 
hour  ? 

If  such  a  step  had  ever  been  contemplated  or  thought  of  > 

13882.  "He  said  that  he  could  get  as  many  as  he  required  for  2  d.  an  hour." 
That  is  Mr.  Tillett's  evidence  about  you  ? 

I  think  Mr.  Tillett  clearly  refers  to  the  statement  I  made  as  to  the  possibility 
of  getting  laboui-  at  2  d.  an  hour ;  it  never  would  have  occurred  to  me  to  offer 
such  a  wage  to  the  men,  and  certainly  the  Dock  Company  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  doing  so. 

J 3883.  I  think  you  assume  that  Mr.  Tillett  meant  that  you  said  that  as  a 
kind  of  threat  ? 


If 
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If  your  Lordship  would  not  mind  reading  over  these  handbills  you  will  see 
it  is  very  clear  that  that  is  the  idea  conveyed. 

13884.  You  come  forward  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  but  as  I 
said,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  inaccurate  ;  you  may  assume  that  Mr.  Tillett  meant 
more  than  he  says  here  ;  but  what  he  says  here  is  that  you  stated  that  you 
could  get  as  many  men  as  you  wanted  for  2  f/.  an  hour;  which  I  think  you 
admit  to  be  true? 

I  said  that  the  distress  was  so  great  that  if  any  employer  would  care  to  have 
men  at  that  rate,  uo  doubt  they  could  have  been  got. 

13885.  What  I  understand  from  you  is  that  what  you  did  say  was  that  you 
had  no  doubt  that  men  could  be  obtained  at  2  d.  an  hour,  but  that  you  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  in  any  way  as  a  threat  ? 

No,  most  distinctly  not. 

13886.  And  did  not  mean  that  you  would  be  induced  under  any  circumstances 
to  take  men  on  at  such  a  rate  of  wage;  and  that  on  the  contrary  you  refused 
to  do  so  ? 

I  meant  it  in  a  contrary  sense  ;  though  the  labour  was  so  very  abundant  I  said 
that  on  no  condition  whatever  would  I  think  of  reducing  their  wages  or  recom- 
mend it ;  that  I  could  only  recommend  that  the  wage  should  be  kept  at  the 
regular  wage  of  the  dock ;  and  that  it  is  an  entire  perversion  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Tillett  has  made  to-day,  and  in  those  handbills.  I  said  we 
never  would  dream  of  increasing  it. 

13887.  What  was  the  rate  of  wages  ? 
Five  pence  per  hour. 

13888.  How  long  have  you  been  secretary  ? 
Eigiiteen  years. 

13889.  Has  the  rate  varied  very  much  during  that  time? 

It  was  4  d.  an  hour  when  first  I  was  appointed,  and  was  raised  to  5  d.  about 
15  years  ago. 

1 3890.  And  5  d.  is  the  rate  now  ? 

Five  pence  is  the  rate  now  ;  that  is  the  minimum  rate  ;  the  men  receive  plus, 
and  in  most  cases  earn  more  than  that, 

13891.  You  would  be  able  to  give  us  evidence  as  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  dock  ? 

I  have  asked  the  superintendents  of  the  dock  to  attend  here  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  that.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  it  myself,  but  my  time  is 
very  much  occupied,  and  those  gentlemen  being  directly  in  contact  with  the 
men  would  give  it  more  satisfactorily  to  your  Lordships  than  I  could. 

1389'J.  Is  the  work  done  by  contract? 

No,  not  as  a  rule,  through  the  system  which  has  been  explained  as  the  dock 
system. 

13893.  The  companv  system,  as  it  has  been  called  here  ? 
Yes. 

13894.  None  of  it  is  done  by  contract  ? 

In  very  rare  cases.  If  we  have  a  cargo  of  rice  we  may  make  a  contract  with 
one  of  our  foremen  to  discharge  it ;  but  the  usual  principle  is  the  one  that  was 
described  by  Mr.  Tillett. 

13895.  The  statement  made  about  there  being  no  liability  in  case  of  accident 
could  not  refer  to  you  : 

No. 

13896.  You  would  hold  yourselves  responsible  ? 
Certainly, 

13897.  As  to  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  company,  you  say  you 
think  that  the  superintendents  could  give  the  Committee  better  information 
than  you  can  ? 

(50.)  F  F  2  I  think 
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I  think  so  ;  »t  the  same  time  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  attend  here, 
and  I  hope  1  have  made  my  meaning  quite  clear  to  your  Lurd>hips,  I  have 
come  specially  to  say  that  I  never  had  such  an  idea  as  the  2d.  an  hour;  it 
never  was  meant  for  one  moment ;  it  was  a  most  perverted  statement,  and  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  Mr,  Tillett  should  have  circulated  it  all  over  the  East  End. 

13898.  ¥j?!ir\  of  Aherdeen.~\  You  have  explained  to  us  very  distinctly  that 
though  you  used  the  expression  that  this  is  based  on,  it  was  not  used  by  you  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  interpreted  ? 

That  is  so. 

13899.  But  can  you  conceive  that  it  may  be  possible  that  Mr.  Tillett,  or 
oth(  rs  tiiere,  mi^ht  have  misunderstood  the  statement? 

Quite  impossible  ;  two  gentlemen  who  are  here  were  present ;  and,  probably, 
Ml'.  Montagu  also,  if  he  were  asked,  would  explain  it  in  the  same  way. 

i3»jOO.  The  remark  was  significant,  was  it  not,  as  showing  how  very  cheap 
the  dock  labour  could  be  obtained  ? 

As  illustrating  that,  la-^t  year  labour  was  so  very  abundant  that  it  might  have 
been  got  cheapei-  than  the  ruling  wage  oi"  the  time,  but  that  we  declined  to 
make  any  reduction. 

13901.  But  even  during  an  ordinary  winter,  no  doubt,  you  could  get  men  at 
less  than  the  average  wage  ? 

No  doubt  it  might  be  possible,  but  most  undesirable. 

13902.  But  would  it  not  be  obvious  to  any  observer  that  you  did  not  con- 
template any  reduction  ? 

Certainly. 

13903.  Because  you  did  not  make  it? 
We  made  no  reducticm. 

1 3004.  Would  not  the  fact  that  you  spoke  of  the  conceivable  possibility  of 
2d  an  hour  being  sufficient, ""and  at  the  same  time  made  no  reduction,  be 
sutiicient  to  show  that  you  were  only  using  the  expression  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, and  not  by  way  of  menace  ? 

Most  decidedly. 

13905.  Even  so,  might  not  the  remark  be  misinterpreted;  I  do  not  say 
reasonably  misinterju'eted,  but  without  an  intentional  misinterpretation  ;  might 
there  not  be  a  misunderstanding? 

Having  regard  to  the  context,  and  what  I  said  before,  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  have  misunderstood. 

13906.  Were  any  expostulations  communicated  to  Mr.  Tillett  afterwards  ? 
No  ;  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  make  any  such. 

13907.  iVji<;ht  it  not  have  had  the  desired  effect  if  you  had  communicated 
with  him,  saying  that  a  misunderstanding  might  cause  unnecessary  ill-feeling  ? 

It  vvas  not  thought  necessary.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few  days  that  these  hand- 
bills have  been  circidaled  so  widely,  and  till  Mr,  Tillett  came  here  and  made 
his  statement,  I  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 

13908.  Chairman']  Do  you  put  in  this  handbill  which  you  have  handed  to 
me  r 

If  you  will  allow  me. 

13909.  I  see  it  says :  "Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor  taunts  you  with  wiUingness 
to  toil  for  2  d.  an  hour  "  ? 

Yes. 

13910.  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity,  of  course,  that  there  was  any  misunder- 
standing in  the  matter,  but  1  am  bound  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  can 
easil ,  understand  that  the  misunderstanding  might  arise,  although  you  had  no 
intention,  but  merely  to  mention  the  fact, as  illustrating  the  demand  for  labour; 
that  labour  could  be  got  for  2  d.  an  hour  ;  you  did  not  intend  anybody  to  infer 
that  you  would  employ  anybody  at  that  price,  but  it  is  conceivable  that  that 
might  HP  misunderstood  ? 

The 
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The  conversation  lasted  half  an  hour ;  and  the  whole  tenour  of  tlie  con- 
versation must  have  proved  to  Mr.  Tillett  that  we  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing; 
the  1  aoour  was  very  abundant  last  year,  but  we  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
such  a  thing. 

13911.  Why  did  you  have  this  interview  ? 

Mr.  Montagu  and  Mr.  Tillett  came  up  as  representing  a  certain  number  of 
men  on  strike  at  Tilbury,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them  ;  it  was  a  friendly 
conversation,  and  anything  that  was  said  should  certainly  not  have  been  made 
use  of  in  the  way  that  it  was  made  use  of. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  benjamin  TILLETT,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows. 

13912.  Chairman]  Is  that  your  handbill  (handing  the  haiidhill  to  the 
Witness)  ? 

No. 

13913.  By  whom  was  that  circulated  ;  do  you  know  ? 
It  was  printed  in  my  absence  and  without  my  sanction. 

13914.  Do  you  mean  printed  by  your  society  ? 

No  ;  it  was  not  printed  by  our  society,  but  by  a  friend  of  ours  who  has  helped 
us  while  the  strike  has  been  on. 

139'  5-  ^iid  you  mean  to  say  you  were  not  aware  of  that  handbill  r 
I  have  seen  one  before ;  but  they  were  all  out  before  I  could  say  anything; 
and  that  is  the  reason  of  niy  asking  whether  it  was  my  handbill  or  not. 

13916.  And  you  do  not  consider  yourself  responsible  for  the  statement  made 
there  r 

No  ;  I  do  not  consider  myself  responsible  fur  that. 

13917.  Then  I  will  ask  you  anotlier  qnestion  on  that.  Did  you  make  known 
in  any  way,  or  endeavour  to  make  it  known  that  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor  pro- 
posed that  the  labourers  should  be  taken  on  at  'id.  an  hour,  or  thought  of 
doing  that  ? 

I  have  never  tried  to  make  it  known  that  he  proposed  it ;  only  that  was  the 
covert  threat  held  out  to  us.  I  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  men,  and  about 
the  cheap  rate  they  had  to  work  at;  I  was  saying  that  it  whs  quite  unfair  to  the 
men  ;  and  the  Colonel  in  answer  to  that,  said  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  him, 
with  the  distress  around,  to  employ  labour  at  2d.  an  liour.  Now  I  ask  whether 
it  is  not  fair  to  say  in  view  of  our  going  to  ask  for  a  rise  that  that  was  held  out 
as  a  kind  of  threat  to  us,  that  if  possible  we  could  be  forced  to  work  for  2  d.  an 
hour. 

13918.  But  at  the  same  time  you  understood  from  (Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor 
that  he  had  resisted  an  appeal  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages  ;  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  do  so  r 

That  came  afterwards  ;  but  you  see  that  that  is  in  part  untruthful.  It  has 
been  presumed  by  the  Colonel  that  the  inhabitants  or  the  employers  of  labour 
round  Grays  made  a  petition  to  their  corn|)any  to  lower  the  rate  of  pay  to  the 
level  of  the  men  who  are  employing  others  in  the  cement  manufacture,  and  the 
docks  have  done  so  ;  inasmuch  as  when  the  docks  first  started  it  was  5  d.  an 
hour,  and  they  have  lowered  their  wages  20  per  cent.  :  and  the  men,  now  the 
revised  list  has  come  out,  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  their  pay. 

13919.  We  will  not  go  into  all  this;  but  I  understand  from  you  in  the  first 
place  that  you  do  not  hold  yourself  responsible  for  that  handbill  at  all  ? 

No. 


13920.  And  in  the  second  place,  though  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor  told  you,  or 
(50.)  F  F  3  said 
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said  in  a  conversation  at  which  you  were  present,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
lower  the  rate  of  wages,  you  thought  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  mentioning-  that 
he  could  obtain  labour  for  2  d.  an  hour,  showed  that  it  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  threat  r 
Yes 

13921.  That  is  the  interpretation  you  put  upon  it? 

Yes  ;  that  was  the  only  construction  we  could  put  upon  it. 

13922.  At  all  events  it  w^as  the  only  construction  you  did  upon  it  ? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  tliis  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 
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Die  Martis,       Novmihris,  1888, 


LORDS  PRESENT 


The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

BURY. 

Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (^Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  FoxrORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount- Earl). 

liOrd  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  benjamin  TILLETT,  having  been  re-called;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 

13923.  CJiairman.~\  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  evidence  that  was 
given  by  Mr.  Gray  the  other  day,  as  he  is  not  here  himself,  and  to  ask  you 
whether  you  agree  with  itorijot;  it  is  at  Question  13726;  Mr.  Gray  says: 
"  Now,  in  the  Albert  Dock,  just  to  give  an  instance  of  the  difference  between 
contract  work  and  companies'  work,  three  months  ago  it  must  be,  I  worked  on 
a  tea  ship  there,  and  I  was  on  the  quay ;  the  contractor  on  the  quay  employed 
for  this  tea  ship  had,  as  near  as  possible,  from  50  to  60  men  ;  that  was 
the  total  number  of  the  men  he  had  on  the  quay.  That  was  worked  on 
the  contract  system.  If  that  ship  had  been  in  the  South-west  India 
Dock  or  the  West  India  Dock,  they  would  have  employed  at  least  three 
or  four  times  as  many.  I  have  worked  in  the  South-west  India  Dock 
upon  the  ships,  and  it  has  been  a  common  thing  to  emph)y  from  200  to 
300  men  ;  I  have  seen  300  men  employed  on  the  quay  ;  I  have  been  one 
myself";  that  is  to  say,  that  whereas  in  the  one  case  50  or  60  men  were 
employed  u|jon  the  quay,  in  the  other  case  300  men  were  employed  upon  the 
quay  ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

No.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  employment  in  the  two 
cases  ;  both  dock  companies  try  and  get  their  work  done  as  cheaply  as  they 
possibly  can,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock  and  the  contractors  at  the  Albert.  I  have  elicited  from  Mr.  Gray, 
after  v;e  met  on  Thursday  last,  that  he  intended  to  convey  an  idea  that  it  was 
on  the  ship  and  the  quay  ;  I  told  him  he  distinctly  said  that  it  was  only  on  the 
quay  that  300  men  were  employed,  and  compared  with  the  60  at  the  Albert 
Dock,  that  was  rather  out  of  the  way  ;  I  asked  him  at  the  same  time  to  be 
here  to-day  ;  he  promised  that  he  would  be,  if  he  had  not  work. 

13924.  If  what  Mr.  Gray  intended  to  convey  was  that  in  the  one  case 
50  or  60  men  were  employed  upon  the  quay,  and  in  the  other  case  300  men 
were  employed  on  the  ship  and  the  quay,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be 
very  likely  correct  ? 

No,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  under  200  at  the  outside. 

33925.  On  the  ship  and  the  quay  ? 
On  the  ship  and  the  quay. 

13926.  At  any  rate  it  is  your  impression  that  he  did  not  intend  us  to  under- 
stand that  in  one  case  60  men  were  employed  on  the  quay,  and  in  the  other  case 
300  men  were  employed  on  the  quay  ? 

That  is  my  impression. 

(50.)  F  F  4  13927.  But 
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13927.  But  what  he  meant  us  to  understand  was  that  in  the  second  case 
300  men  were  eniplojetl  on  both  shi|)  and  quay  ? 

Yes,  on  both  ship  and  quay. 

13928.  Tlien  there  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you  on  your  own  evidence. 
In  answer  to  Question  12574  you  were  speaking  of  contract  work? 

Yes. 

13929.  And  the  question  is  "  Then  how  would  he"  (that  is  the  contractor) 
pay  the  men  ;  so  much  a  ton  ? "  You  say  "  No,  he  pays  the  men  in 
some  instances,  5  d.  an  hour ;  in  other  instances  6  d.  an  hour."  Then  I 
asked,  "  He  pays  them  by  time  ?  "  You  say  "  Yes."  I  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand what  you  s^y  about  I. is  paying  tliem  by  time  ;  is  that  tlie  ordinary  way 
in  the  case  of  a  contract  ? 

The  man  I  meant  in  this  case  was  the  first  contractor  paying  the  5  d.  and 
the  Q  d.;  in  other  cases  it  is  very  ofren  taken  between  the  men,  and  it  will 
show  you  that  he  did  not  mean  th;it,  if  I  mention  that  last  Friday  in  the 
Milhvall  Docks  five  men  worked  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  earned  6*.  between  them.  Jt  was  the  first  contractor,  I 
meant,  w  ho  pays  his  money. 

13930.  You  were  referring  in  that  answer  to  the  first  contractor  ? 
Yes. 

13931.  Not  to  the  last  contractor  r 
No. 

13932.  Then  how  does  the  last  contractor  pay  the  men  ? 

The  last  contractor  in  the  Millwall  Dock  pays  them  as  I  have  just  named. 
The  men  take  a  job  on,  and  there  may  be  five,  or  six,  or  20,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  is  earned  is  shared  between  them.  The  sub- 
contractor, the  one  who  takes  the  piece-work,  of  course  gets  as  much  as  he  can 
for  liimself ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  is  able  to  get  very  much. 

13933-  I  mean  does  he  pay  the  men  so  much  an  hour,  or  so  much  a  ton  1 
So  much  a  ton  for  the  work  that  is  done. 

13934.  That  is  the  last  contractor  ? 
Yes* 

'3935-  ^  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  was  said  in  reply  to  Question 
12638  ;  you  were  speaking  about  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  and  you 
speak  throughout  that  answer  Hbout  contracts  ;  is  all  the  wc^rk  done  by  contract 
in  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  on  the  wood  quay  } 

It  is  not  done  now,  it  has  been  done.  "  That  is  all  we  require,"  was  my 
answer  to  Question  12638  ;  and  I  went  on  to  say,  "  With  regard  to  the  contract 
that  is  given  out,  there  is  no  money  signed  for  it,  and  in  the  East  and  West 
India  Dock,  on  the  wood  quay  the  work  of  discharging  and  unloading  vessels 
that  are  laden  with  wood  nsed  to  be  given  out  to  contract ;  it  was  supposed  to 
be  1  3  c?.  a  ton,  but  there  was  no  money  signed  for  ;  tlie  bogus  contractor  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of  work  had  been  done."  I  went  there 
into  another  subject;  but  "  That  is  all  that  we  require,"  is  the  answer  to  that 
Question  12638. 

13936.  Then  you  started  into  another  subject? 
Yes. 

13937-  Then  you  describe  how  the  work  used  to  be  done  in  the  East  and 
West  India  Docks  ? 
Y'^es. 

13938,  But  it  is  not  done  in  that  way  now  ?• 
No. 

13939.  It  is  done  by  piece  work,  task  work  ? 

The  men  have  it  time  work.  They  are  in  gangs  now  ;  the  gangs  are  larger, 
and  they  are  not  working  for  this  "  plus,"  that  is  supposed  to  be  held  out  to 
them  ;  there  is  no  idea  of  task  work  or  piece  work  now  on  the  wood  quay. 

13940.  Then 
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13940.  Then  I  am  to  understand  from  you  that  in  the  answers  you  gave  to 
Questions  12639,  12640,  12641,  and  12642  you  were  referring  to  a  state  of 
things  that  is  past  ? 

Yes,  on  the  wood  quay. 

13941.  Then  at  Question  12643  I  asked  you:  "  If  I  understand  you,  a  man 
tiikes  a  contract  to  unload  a  ship  at  a  certain  price  ?  "  and  you  say  "  When  a 
vessel  conies  in,  and  the  contract  is  given  to  him,  the  manager  calls  him  into 
his  office,  nnd  he  tells  him  that  tliere  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  he  tells  the  same  man  to  go  and  get  his  gang,  and  they  are  set  to  work ; 
and  that  is  all  the  contractor  knows,"  is  that  what  occurs  now? 

Yes,  that  is  what  occurs  now. 

13942.  Then  why  do  you  call  that  man  a  contractor  ? 

He  calls  himself  a  piece  worker,  but  they  usually  go  by  the  term  of  con- 
tractors. This  man  is  really  a  foreman  ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  contract,  that  if  he 
gets  the  work  done  by  a  certain  number  of  men  and  under  a  certain  price  with 
them,  he  has  a  kind  of  bonus  or  "  plus." 

13943.  But  he  is  not  a  contractor  in  the  sense  that  he  takes  over  a  piece  of 
work  entirely,  and  makes  what  he  can  out  of  it  for  himself? 

No ;  there  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  clear  up,  viz.,  No.  12580. 

13944.  That  question  is  :  "  How  is  the  rate  of  wages  settled  that  the  men 
are  to  receive  ;  is  there  a  regular  statement  of  prices  ? "  and  you  say  "  No. 
At  one  dock  the  company  gives  4  d.  an  hour,  at  another  dock  the  price  5d., 
and  at  another  6  d.  "  ? 

I  meant  that  at  the  docks  where  6  d.  an  hour  was  given,  that  was  from  the 
contractor. 

13945.  And  how  with  regard  to  the  4  d.  and  b  d.l 

At  the  Tilbury  Docks  4  d.  an  hour  is  given  ;  at  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  5  d.  an  hour  is  given  ;  but  at  the  London  and  St.  Katharine's,  the 
Victoria  and  the  Albert  Docks,  those  who  work  under  the  contractors  receive 
6  d.  an  hour ;  there  is  no  company  that  gives  6  d.  an  hour. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Colonel  DU  PLAT  TAYLOR,  c.b.,  having  been  re-called,  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows : 

1 3946.  Chairman.^\  Did  you  tell  the  Committee  the  other  day  what  docks 
you  were  connected  with  ? 

The  East  and  West  India  Docks,  which  embraces  the  new  Tilbury  Docks. 

13947.  The  East  and  West  India  Dock  and  the  Tilbury  Dock? 
Yes. 

13048.  And  you  are  the  Secretary  r 
And  General  Manager. 

13949.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  ? 
Eighteen  years. 

13950.  Is  the  system  of  employing  labour  the  same  in  those  three  docks? 
Yes,  entirely. 

13951.  And  how  do  you  flescribe  that  system? 

I  think  it  has  been  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Tillett  already,  as  a  system  of 
piece-work.  Rates  for  the  discharge  of  various  classes  of  cargo  are  laid  down  ; 
the  men  get  the  whole  benefit  of  the  produce  of  those  rates,  and  we  act,  as  it 
were,  as  the  accountants,  and  pay  over  the  whole  sum  which  has  been  earned. 
We  have  no  contractors  in  our  docks. 

(50.)  G  G  13952.  It 
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I3g52.  It  is  a  mixture,  is  it  not,  of  task  work  and  time  work 
Yes 

13953.  That  is  to  say,  you  pay  the  men  a  certain  rate  per  hour  ? 

Yes,  which  is  the  minimum  rate  ;  and  they  recfive  that,  whether  they  have 
earned  it  by  reason  of  these  rates  or  not.  No  man  leaves  the  dock  gate  without 
getting  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  d.  per  hour. 

13954.  They  are  paid  at  a  certain  rate  per  hour  ;  and  then  you  enter  into  a 
calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  ^ 

Yes. 

13055.  And  if  more  than  that  work  is  done,  what  happens? 

They  receive  ?o  much  per  ton  for  (h'soharging  various  classes  of  cargo  ; 
difFei  ent  rates  for  the  different  chisses  of  cargo  to  he  discharged.    If  by  u  orkino- 
actively  they  earn  more  than  the  b  d.  an  hour  they  do  get  the  5  d.  an  hour 
but  they  never  get  less. 

1395^1.  And  if  they  earn  more,  what  then? 

That  is  called  "  plus,"  which  has  been  already  described.  There  are  slates 
at  each  warehouse  office  upon  which  is  chalked  up  the  plus  which  has  been 
earned  by  the  men  during  the  day,  by  reason  of  these  special  rates ;  and  that  is 
divided  between  the  men  employed  on  thai  p;irticular  ioh. 

139.57.  Would  you  tell  iis  how  you  calculate  the  plus? 

If  your  Lordship  would  not  mind,  I  would  rather  leave  that  for  the  superin- 
tendent, who  will  be  here,  and  who  is  responsible  for  that  detail. 

13958.  The  superintendent  will  speak  better  a!)out  that? 
Yis. 

13959.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  the  various  officers  that  there  are  in 
.  the  docks  under  you  ? 

It  is  a  very  long  list ;  but,  generally,  the  head  official  at  the  docks  is  a  superin- 
tendent;  under  him  are  the  warehouse  keepers. 

13960.  That  you  say  is  "generally"  the  case 'i' 

It  varies  a  little  in  the  different  docks,  but  that  is  the  general  system..  I  am 
the  piincipal  executive  officer:  under  me  are  the  superintendents  ;  there  is  one 
superintendent  for  the  West  India  Dock  system,  which  embraces  the  two  West 
India  Docks  and  the  South  Dock  ;  there  is  a  superintendent  for  the  East  India 
Dock,  and  there  is  a  snperintendent  for  the  Tilbury  Dock. 

13961.  Ihen,  under  the  superintendents,  who  would  come.'' 

Under  the  superintendents  are  the  warehouse  keepers ;  each  warehouse,  or 
series  of  warehouses,  is  under  the  control  of  a  warehouse  keeper,  and  he  again 
is  jissisted  by  assistant  warehouse  keepers  ;  and  alter  that  come  the  clerks  ;  then, 
in  what  is  called  the  minor  establishment,  we  have  foremen.  We  divide  our 
staff  into  major  establishment  and  minor  establishment.  All  the  major  estab- 
lishment are  on  monthly  wages,  and  the  minor  establishment  on  weekly 
wages. 

13962.  Tl  e  major  establishment  is  what  you  have  just  been  speaking  of;  but 
the  foremen  are  on  the  minor  establishment? 

Yes. 

13963.  And  what  is  the  minor  establishment? 

Foremen,  assistant  foremen,  samplers,  and  various  other  smaller  grades,  to 
carry  out  the  business  of  the  dock.  Then  the  dockmaster,  who  has  been 
mentioned  before,  is  under  the  superintendent,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  discharge  of  ships  ;  he  has  merely  to  look  after  the  mooring  of  the 
vessels  and  the  docking  and  undocking.  He  is  assisted  by  assistant  dock- 
masters  ;  and  beyond  that  we  have  our  police,  who  are  independent  of  the 
superintendents,  and  are  only  responsible  to  me. 

13964.  Quay  masters  have  been  spoken  of? 

W^e  have  no  such  rank  with  us  ;  we  call  them  deputies  on  the  quay. 

13065.  What 
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1.3965-  What  are  the  duties  of  a  warehouse-ke.  per  ? 

Every  kind  of  work  in  connection  with  a  warehouse  is  und.T  his  control, 
including  the  quay  ;  he  has  to  SL-e  afte  r  the  discharging-  of  the  ships,  the  housin^^ 
and  the  delivery  of  the  goods  either  to  carts  or  to  barges  ;  he  has  complete 
control  of  the  staff",  always  under  the  sup.riniendent. 

13966.  Would  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  discharging  of  cargo  ? 

Yes,  everything;  all  the  work  which  comes  to  tliat  particular  department ; 
the  work  of  discharging  the  cargo  and  housing  the  goods  is  under  his  control! 
But  there  is  another  branch  of  our  business,  the  export  department;  that  is 
again  under  anothei'  class  of  officers 

13967.  What  would  that  be  for  ? 
I'hat  is  for  the  loading  of  vessels. 

13468.  That  would  not  be  done  by  what  are  commonly  called  dock  labourers, 
would  it  ? 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is.  In  every  shed  where  the  goods  are  received  for 
taking  on  board  ship  we  have  three  or  four  men  for  unloading  the  -waggons,  and 
Stacking  the  goods.  The  loading  of  the  ships  is  done  by  stevedores,  who  are 
employed  by  the  ship.  I  was  mentioning  just  now  that  beyond  these  there  is 
the  police,  an  independent  organisation,  responsible  only  to  me.  But  if  your 
Lorrlships  will  allow  me  I  should  like  to  put  io  a  complete  list  of  our  staff; 
it  is  a  very  long  list,  much  longer  than  I  could  explain  in  an  answer  now. 

13969.  We  shall  he  glad  to  have  it.  Is  most  of  the  labour  which  you  employ 
what  may  be  called  permanent  labour  : 

Our  permanent  staff  consists  of  about  2,000  men. 

13970.  In  the  four  docks  ? 

In  the  four  docks.  Besides  the  docks  we  also  have  warehouses  in  London 
where  also  we  employ  extra  labourers  and  permanent  labourers  in  the  same  way' 

13971.  We  had  better  confine  ourseli^es  at  present  to  the  docks.  Tne  per- 
mment  staff  is  about  2,000  men,  you  say? 

Yes  ;  the  permanent  staff  is  about  2,000  men. 

13972.  1  was  referring  rather  to  permanent  labour;  what  we  have  heard 
called  "  royals,"  and  preference  men  ? 

Those  are  not  really  permanent  labourer-  ;  the  "  royals  "  are  picked  men; 
exceptionally  good  men,  who  come  in  and  ask  for  labour  lik^  everybody  else ; 
but  they  are  the  first  men  taken.  For  instance,  in  discharging  a  sugar  cargo 
it  is  really  skilled  labour  that  is  required  ;  it  is  a  very  difficult,  dangerous 
operation,  and  we  have  these  "  royals,"  as  they  call  them  at  the  docks,  who  are 
taken  on  before  other  extra  msn  would  be  employed. 

13973.  As  I  understand  you  then,  you  have  no  labour  permanently 
employed  ? 

Yes,  we  have,  but  they  are  selected  men  t!iat  we  take  on  by  the  year^  and 
they  are  under  agreement;  vvith  us  to  serve  for  a  year. 

13974.  And  what  do  you  call  them  ? 
Permanent  labourers. 

13Q75   What  kind  of  work  do  they  do  ? 

The  same  kind  of  work  as  the  extra  men ;  but  they  are  a  nucleus  employed 
as  leading  men  in  the  discharging  of  ships,  and  on  the  quay  work. 

13976.  You  employ  them  under  agreement  by  the  year,  you  say? 

Yes ;  they  are  on  fixed  wages ;  but  thiy  also  share  in  "  plus  "  ia  the  same 
way,  when  they  are  under  contract,  that  the  extra  men  do. 

13977.  What  would  their  rate  of  wages  be  ? 

It  ranges  for  the  higher  class  from  30  .s.  to  20  s. 

13978.  Thirty  shillings  to  20  5.  a  week,  all  the  year  round? 
Yes. 

(50.)  G  G  2  I3y79.  And 
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13979.  And  would  they  share  in  the  "plus"? 
Yes  ;  in  the  same  way  that  the  extra  men  do. 

12980.  Are  they  employed  as  working  themselves,  or  as  superintendents? 
Some  superintend,  and  some  work  in  the  same  way  that  the  extra  men  do. 

13081 .  Wliat  would  be  the  number  of  these  men  ? 

I  suppose  we  have  about  300  men  nou  in  ail  our  docks. 

139S2.  Three  hundred  men  in  the  four  docks  f 
Yes. 

13983.  Then  next  to  them  would  come  the  extra  labourers  that  you  would 
prefer  ? 

Yes. 

13984.  And  you  say  that  they  are  preferred  on  account  of  superior  skill  ? 
Yes. 

13985.  They  would  get  the  first  chance  of  work  ? 
Yes 

13986.  After  that  would  come  what  have  been  called  the  casual  men? 
The  extra  labourers. 

13987.  And  you  say  these  casual  hands,  and  the  preferred  extra  hands,  and 
your  permanent  labourers,  all  do  the  same  kind  of  work  r 

Yes. 

13988.  Do  you  mean  that  the  permanent  men,  or  the  preference  men,  would 
not  get  easier  work,  would  not  get  the  choice  of  work  ? 

No,  certainly  not.  For  instance,  in  the  discharge  of  a  ship  there  would 
probably  be  half  a  dozen  of  the  permanent  hands,  and  the  rest  would  be  made 
up  of  casual  hands. 

13989.  You  spoke  about  the  police  ;  how  many  police  do  you  employ? 
Two  hundred  men  in  the  four  docks. 

13990.  Why  do  you  require  so  many  ? 

We  are  responsible  for  all  the  gates,  and  responsible  to  the  Customs  that 
nothing  is  taken  out  of  tlie  duck  which  is  dutiable,  or  which  a  Customs  pass 
has  not  been  obtained.  At  the  Tilhury  Dock  we  have  about  five  gates ;  at  the 
East  India  Dock  three  gates  ;  at  the  West  India  Dock  five  gates  also ;  each  one 
of  these  gates  has  to  be  manned  by  the  policemen,  who  also  patrol  the  docks 
day  and  night.    They  also  act  as  a  fire  brigade. 

13991.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to  the  great  competition  to  get  work,  and 
the  crnshing  at  the  gates  ;  is  that  the  case  in  your  experience  ? 

1  think  it  was  mentioned  here  that  the  system  we  have  is  different  from  the 
other  docks.  We  have  these  high  desks  where  the  foreman,  who  is  authorised 
to  take  on  men,  places  himself,  and  picks  out  men  from  the  crowd  below.  Then 
our  approaches  are  very  much  more  convenient  than  is  the  case  in  the  other 
docks;  we  iiave  a  larger  space;  and  in  the  W^est  India  Dock  we  let  the  men 
inside  an  outer  wall  and  gate,  so  that  the  crushing  which  is  experienced  at 
the  entrance  to  some  other  docks  does  not  exist  in  our  system  of  docks. 

13992.  There  must  be  some  crowding,  I  suppose  ? 

To  some  extent.  Whenever  1  have  been  there  there  has  been  no  unusual 
crush  that  I  have  seen. 

13993.  How  do  the  foremen  select  the  men  they  want? 

I  assume  that  they  know  the  men  on  whom  they  can  depend,  and  who  are 
the  most  useful  men  to  have, 

1 3994.  That  is  a  matter  left  in  the  hands  of  the  foremen  ? 
Yes.  . 

13995.  And  arc  tickets  given  out? 
^^o. 

13996.  The 
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13996.  The  foreman  simply  stands  there  and  calls  the  men  he  wants  ? 
Yes ;  he  calls  the  men  he  wants. 

13997.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  made  to  you  about  favoritism  or 
bribery,  men  having  to  biibe  the  foremen  to  take  them  on  ? 

Very  rarely  ;  perliaps  once  a  year  1  receive  an  anonymous  letter  from  some 
labourei'  to  say  that  he  has  been  passed  over ;  and  I  have  most  particuLir  in- 
quiry made  into  all  these  matters,  and  any  foreman  detected  in  that  would 
certainly  be  dismissed  at  once. 

13998.  To  whom  would  the  men  complain? 

The  proper  person  to  complain  to  would  be  the  superintendent ;  but  they 
generally  address  me,  and  I  forward  the  letter  to  the  superintendent  for  m- 
quiry. 

13999.  They  have  never  complained  to  you  in  person  ? 
No ;  but  their  complaints  are  very  rare  indeed. 

14000.  Have  you  any  idea  why  a  man  should  write  anonymously  to  make 
such  a  complaint  ? 

I  suppose  he  has  an  idea  that  if  he  makes  a  complaint  he  might  be  noted  by 
the  foreman,  and  not  get  his  regular  turn  of  work. 

14001.  And  is  not  that  likely  to  be  true  ? 

No,  certainly  not  ;  we  should  not  allow  any  such  reason  to  prevent  a  man 
from  getting  work. 

14002.  How  could  you  prevent  that  r 

If  he  complained,  and  the  case  were  actually  proved  against  the  foreman,  then 
the  foreman  who  refused  to  take  him  on  wonld  be  punished.  But  in  our 
regulations  the  men  are  invited  to  make  complaints;  and  it  is  every  man's  right 
to  come  to  me  or  the  superintendent  to  make  a  complaint ;  and  the  superinten- 
dent is  always  there  ready  to  listen  to  any  complaint,  ami  have  it  rectified  at 
once. 

14003.  Do  you  think  you  can  possibly  have  such  control  over  the  foreman  as 
to  prevent  a  foreman,  practically,  excluding  a  man  from  getting  work,  it  he  is 
disposed  to  exclude  him? 

Of  course,  if  it  is  not  brought  under  notice,  we  cannot. 

14004.  But,  I  mean,  if  it  is  brought  under  notice  ? 

Most  distinctly  ;  we  have  the  greatest  possible  control  over  these  men,  and 
they  certainly  would  be  punished  if  such  a  case  were  proved  against  them. 

14005.  I  assume  that  if  a  man  makes  complaint  to  you  of  a  ibreman,  that 
lie  has  been  obliged  to  bribe  the  foreman  in  some  way  in  order  to  get  work, 
naturally  the  man  would  get  into  the  bad  graces  of  the  foreman  for  doing  so  ; 
1  want  to  know  whether  yon  would  have  sucli  control  over  the  foreman  as  to 
prevent  his  practically  punishing  the  men  ibr  having  complained  r 

Most  distinctly. 

14006.  In  what  way  ? 

If  a  case  were  actually  proved  against  the  foreman  he  would  be  at  once 
removed  from  his  position, 

14007.  But  a  case  of  that  kind  might  very  likely  be  somewhat  doubtful? 
The  matier  would  certainly  be  most  thorougldy  investigited,  and  probably 

the  foreaian  would  be  reduced  to  a  lower  grade,  short  of  being  dismissed. 

14008.  But  if  you  sustained  the  foreman  and  did  not  discharge  him,  then 
the  man  would  practically  lose  his  chance  of  work  r 

We  should  not  sustain  the  foreman  unless  we  were  quite  satisfied  that  he  was 
in  the  right. 

14009.  Practically,  if  a  man  made  such  a  complaint,  and  he  substantiated  his 
complaint,  you  think  he  would  be  safe  r 

Most  certainly. 

(50.;  G  G  3  14010.  If 
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14010.  If  he  did  not  substantiate  bis  compliiint  be  certainly  would  not  be 
safe  ? 

Yes. 

14011.  Does  not  that  make  the  men  very  unwilling  to  complain? 

I  reallv  do  not  see  in  what  other  way  the  matter  could  be  dealt  with.  He 
has  the  right  of  coming  to  me  or  the  superintendent  and  bringing  forward  any 
evidence  he  can  bring  forward,  and  the  thing  is  most  thoroughly  sifted  and 
inquired  into.  I  should  like  to  say  again,  with  regard  to  the  place  where  the 
men  are  taken  on  at  our  docks,  that  we  have  erected  shelters  for  these  men. 

14012.  Sheds,  you  mean? 

Yes,  sheds  where  they  can  stay  all  day  long  ;  and  at  the  present  tinrie  we  are 
enlarging  the  shelter  at  the  East  India  Dock,  and  other  conveniences  will  be 
provided  for  the  men  there. 

14013.  Practically,  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  the  men  are  certain  to 
have  perfectly  fair  play  in  making  complaints  against  the  foreman  ? 

Yes. 

14014.  And  that  the  foremen  are  not  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to 
deprive  a  man  ef  work,  to  punish  him  for  making  complaints  ? 

I  am  sure  they  are  not.  bo  far  as  we  can  stop  it,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
prevailing  in  our  docks  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  a  man  were  to  complain  against  a 
foreman  a  st  cond  time  and  it  were  proved  against  the  foreman  the  second  time, 
he  would  be  dismissed  on  the  spot. 

140  5.  But  when  you  do  have  complaints  they  are  anonymous? 

As  a  rule ;  but  the  superintendents  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  say  that  they 
have  compldints  which  would  not  come  to  me  at  all,  because  they  are  examined 
on  the  S|)ot  and  dealt  with.  My  office  being  a  long  \vay  for  the  men  to  come  to 
make  any  complaints,  and  the  superintendent  being  always  in  his  office,  he 
would  be  the  natural  person  to  carry  the  complaint  to. 

14016.  The  superintendent  would  not  naturally  report  it  to  you  ? 
Not  if  it  were  a  case  he  could  himself  deal  with. 

14017.  Unless  the  case  had  something  peculiar  in  it  ? 
Yes 

14018.  Can  you  say  whether  there  is  more  competition  to  get  work  now  than 
formerly  ? 

No;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  varies  of  course;  in  hop-picking  times  there  is 
sometimes  even  a  scarcity  (jf  men. 

14019.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  at  these  four  docks,  do  you  suppose, 
outside  the  permainent  men  ? 

It  varies  enormously  ;  it  may  be  some  days  3,000  men,  the  next  day  200  ;  it 
quite  depends  on  how  the  ships  come  in. 

14020.  Has  it  always  been  liable  to  as  great  fluctuations  as  that  ? 

No ;  in  the  old  days  of  sailing  ships  the  work  was  more  regular  ;  the  vessels 
came  iii  and  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  be  discharged.  When  first  I  was  appointed, 
18  years  ago,  if  a  West  Indiamanof  300  or  400  tons  were  discharged  in  a  week 
they  thought  it  very  good  work;  we  now  have  steamers  discharging  1,500  tons 
sugar,  and  which  have  to  be  got  out  in  seven  hours ;  and  the  samples  have  to  be 
in  the  brokers'  hands  the  same  day  ;  very  often  they  are  working  all  through 
the  night. 

14021.  Then  you  think  that  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sail,  as  a  motive 
power,  has  been  the  cause  of  these  sudden  rushes  of  work  ? 

Yes  ;  and  also  that  the  steamer  has  to  be  discharged  in  a  great  hurry. 

14022.  How  do  you  mean  "  has  to  be  discharged  in  a  great  hurry  "  ? 

The  owners  make  it  a  point  that  a  vessel,  the  moment  she  comes  alongside, 
should  he  discharged  with  the  very  greatest  expedition,  so  as  to  free  the  ship  for 
di-y-docking,  and  to  be  put  on  the  loading-berth  10  go  to  sea  again. 

14023.  That 
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14023.  That  is  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  shipowner? 
Of  the  shipowner. 

14024.  Therefore^  to  carry  on  the  business  as  you  carry  it  on  now,  it  is  neces- 
sary lo  have  a  large  amount  ol  labour  seeking  eniployuient  ? 

Well,  the  work  is  much  more  uncertain  for  the  men  than  it  would  be  in  the 
days  of  the  old  sailing  ship.  A  ship  may  come  in  in  the  afternoon,  a  large 
steamer,  and  we  should  take  on  200  or  300  hands,  and  the  work  would  be 
finished  by  the  evening;  and  probably  next  day  there  would  not  be  anything 
for  them  to  do. 

14025.  That  is  as  I  say;  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  under  the  present 
system  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  large  number  of  men  that  you  may 
have  available  whenever  you  want  them  ? 

Yes,  employed  at  one  time. 

14026.  If  the  competition  were  not  so  severe,  and  there  were  not  so  many- 
men  seeking-  for  a  day's  work,  you  would  not  carry  on  the  work  in  that  way  ? 

Probably  the  dock  companies  could  have  to  employ  a  larger  permanent 
staff  in  tliat  case;  keep  men  unemployed  for  some  part  of  the  time  in  order  to 
have  the  men  available  when  the}'  wanted  them. 

14027.  But  practically  if  the  work  was  done  by  the  persons  you  regularly 
employed,  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  as  you  do  now.  You  say  that  3,000 
men  might  be  employed  one  day  now,  and  200  the  next :  you  could  nut  carry 
on  work  in  that  way  at  all,  could  you,  if  there  were  not  a  large  number  of 
hands  out  of  work  ? 

Those  are  very  extreme  cases  of  course.  • 

14028.  You  tliink  that  the  work  could  be  carried  on  by  employing  a  larger 
regular  number  of  hands  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  M'CARTHY,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examineti,  as  follows  : 

1^1029.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business? 
I  am  a  stevedore. 

14030.  Do  you  belong  to  the  union? 
I  am  tlie  secretary  of  the  union. 

14031.  What  is  your  society  called? 
The  Amalgamated  Stevedore  Society. 

14032.  Is  it  confined  to  the  Port  of  London? 
To  the  Port  of  London  only. 

14033.  But  your  members  I  suppose  work  in  both  docks  and  wharves  ? 

Not  in  wharves  ;  only  in  the  docks  of  London,  and  occasionally  on  the 
river. 

140-4.  But  in  all  the  docks? 
In  all  the  docks. 

14035.  How  many  members  are  there? 
One  thousand  six  hundred. 

14036.  Do  you  know  how  many  stevedores  are  employed  in  the  Port  of 
London  altogether  ? 

1  should  say  there  are  between  4,000  and  5,000  seeking  work  ;  those  above  the 
number  of  1,600  are  not  in  our  union. 

(50.)  G  G  4  14037.  You 
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14037.  You  think  there  are  4,000  or  5,000  altogether  in  London  ? 
Altogether  in  London. 

14038.  Not  more  than  that  ? 

Not  more.    The  number  is  increasing  I  might  say  daily. 

14039.  How  long  has  your  society  been  in  existence  ? 
Since  18/2. 

14040.  What  was  it  started  for  ? 

It  was  started  for  the  jjurpose  of  regulating  the  meal  hours,  shortenino-  the 
number  of  hours  worked  in  the  day,  and  raising  the  wages. 

14041.  Just  tell  us  how  the  stevedoring  work  is  carried  on  ? 

Stevedoring  work,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  describe  it,  is  ship  cargo  packing, 
export  cargo.  We  have  to  handle  everything  that  is  sent  away  as  export ;  and 
an  auiount  of  skill  is  required  in  placing  the  goods  where  required  in  the  ship ; 
we  have  to  handle  fine  goods,  and  rough  goods  of  every  description. 

14042.  You  have  to  do  all  the  stowage  r 

We  have  to  do  all  the  stowage ;  do  it  safely,  and  at  the  same  time  take  care 
that  the  goods  shall  not  be  injured  in  transit  through  the  motion  of  the  ship. 

14043.  Wliat  I  want  to  find  out  is  how  the  work  of  stowing  is  conducted  ;  do 
the  men  work  in  gangs? 

The  men  work  in  gangs  employed  by  a  foreman  stevedore,  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
is  emijloyed  by  a  stevedore  master  who  contracts  at  so  much  per  ton  from  the 
brokers. 

♦ 

14044.  The  stevedores  deal  always  with  the  broker? 
The  stevedore  masters. 

14045.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Dock  Company? 
Nothing  at  all. 

14046.  A  stevedore  master  contracts  with  the  broker  to  stow  the  ship  at 
such  and  such  a  price  per  ton  ? 

Yes. 

14047.  And  that  of  course  would  vary  according  to  the  cargo  ? 

The  price  per  ton  is  generally  an  average  of  about  I  s.  4  d.,  and  it  does  not 
vary  much  in  many  cases,  because  it  is  taken  in  the  lump.  The  cargoes  from 
London  are,  in  general,  general  cargoes,  cargoes  of  everything  ;  and  we  know 
according  to  the  port  wheie  the  ship  is  going,  the  kind  of  stuff  we  are  going  to 
get.  Of  course  !=ome  ships  are  only  what  is  technically  called  "  stiffened  "  here  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  ship  of  4,000  or  5,000  tons  receives  perhaps  400  or  500  tons  of 
cargo,  enough  to  carry  her  round  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  where  she  will  finish 
loading  ;  and  then  she  could  leceive  rough  stuff  such  as  bag  cement  or  scrap 
iron,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  but  then  they  are  small  masters,  the  contractors, 
who  do  this  ;  and  I  do  not  think  such  a  high  price  is  paid  to  them,  as  for 
instance,  when  a  ship  is  going  to  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  or  Sydney.  Only  the 
finest  class  of  goods  are  carried  there. 

14048.  Is  the  price  always  calculated  per  ton,  or  is  it  sometimes  calculated 
by  the  cubic  contents? 

It  is  alv\ays  calculated  per  ton  ;  but  if  the  cargo  is  very  heavy  it  is  paid  for 
according  to  its  weight,  and  if  it  runs  very'  light  then  the  stevedore  master  is 
given  measurement.  Fi  r  ins-tance,  say  a  Ireightof  furniture  ;  there  may  be  only 
30  tons  of  furniture  ;  the  stevedore  master  would  be  paid  for  150  tons  measure- 
ment, or  about  that. 

14049.  Then  as  to  the  master;  does  he  work  himself  at  all  ? 

No  ;  he  claims  to  be  superintendent ;  but  the  work  is  practically  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  and  the  foreman. 

14050.  Who  is  responsible  ;  is  he  responsible  to  the  broker? 
He  is  responsible  to  the  broker, 

14051.  For 
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14051.  For  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  work  ? 

Yes ;  and  there  is  also  a  surveyor  who  surveys,  or  who  is  supposed  to  survey ; 
but  there  is  not  much  practical  surveying-  done. 

14052.  What  does  the  stevedore  niiister  do  next  when  he  has  got  this  con- 
tract ;  a  stevedore  master  undertakes  to  stow  such  a  vessel  going  out  to 
Adelaide,  or  anywhere  you  like,  at  so  much  a  ton,  and  what  does  he  do  next  r 

He  ap[)oints  a  foremrin,  and  then  that  foreman  goes  to  the  dock  gates.  We 
will  suppose  he  has  to  begin  a  ship  to-morrow  morning. 

14053.  How  does  he  pny  the  foreman  ? 
One  shilling  per  day  more  than  tbe  men. 

14054.  Pays  him  by  the  time  r 
Pays  him  by  the  time. 

14055.  Does  the  foreman  work  himself,  or  does  he  superintend? 

The  foreman  works  sometimes  in  a  gang  when  there  are  not  enou'4h  of 
gangs  employed  that  he  can  superintend.  And  that  reniinds  me  that  tliat 
puts  us  in  a  very  peculiar  quandary  with  respect  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
that  very  thing. 

14056.  How  so  ? 

Because  I  think  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  (I  remembered  it  better  some 
time  ago  ;  but  the  fact  almost  died  out  of  my  mind),  called  the  superintendents 
clause,  and  that  defines  that  a  superintendent  shall  be  one  who  does  not  actunlly 
practice  as  a  workman,  but  who  is  always  a  superintendent.  Now  I  may 
perhaps  work  to-day  with  a  man  alongside  of  me,  woiking  alongside  of  myself, 
who,  lo-raorrovv,  will  be  a  foreman,  and  have  complete  charge  and  control  of 
a  ship  ;  if  he  directs  me  to  do  anything  and  my  life  is  endaniicred,  or  1  meet 
with  an  accident,  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  does  not  give  nie  any  com- 
pensation for  the  simple  reason  that  that  workman  has  been  working  with  me 
as  a  workman  to-day,  and  is  only  a  superintendent  to  morrow  ;  and  by  the  terras 
of  the  Act  he  is  not  a  superintendent  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

14057.  How  are  the  men  paid? 

Eis^htpence  j)er  hour ;  they  have  a  day  of  nine  hours,  and  get  6  s.  for  it; 
and  for  overtime  1  s.  per  hour. 

14058.  Who  pays  the  men,  the  stevedore  master? 

The  stevedore  master ;  soujetimes  through  a  cashier,  sometimes  through  a 
foreman. 

14059.  I  mean,  he  is  responsible  for  the  payment? 

He  is  responsible  for  the  payment.  There  is  just  another  point  ;  you  will 
parden  me  if  I  wander  from  the  thread  of  the  subject  ;  but  I  think  that  the 
"  Payment  of  Wages  in  Public  Houses  Act "  attempts  to  prevent  wages  being  paid 
in  public  houses,  and  I  think  that  that  Act  is  evaded,  or  they  are  getting  very 
near  evasion  of  it.  They  pay  sometimes  four,  or  five,  or  six  men  together,  and 
six  men  or  five  men  are  given  1  1.  \0  s.  in  gold,  and  the  men  have  to  go  and  get 
change,  and  the  first  place  they  fly  to,  as  the  most  convenient,  is  the  jjublic  house. 

14060.  You  mean  that  eacli  man  is  not  paid  his  wages,  but  that  the  wages  of 
five  or  six  men  are  given  to  one  man  and  he  has  to  go  and  set  change  ? 

Yes. 

14061.  And  you  think  that  each  man  ought  to  be  paid  his  own  wages  ? 

Yes  ;  each  man  ought  to  be  paid  his  own  wages.  1  speak  as  a  total  abstainer 
myself ;  and  1  can  assure  your  Lordship  that  this  causes  many  men  to  drink 
more  than  they  should  do.  They  beiiin  at  the  public-houses  with  the  drink, 
and  there  they  stop ;  that  certainly  is  not  beneficial  to  their  wives  and  families. 
We  have  made  complaints  of  this  over  and  over  again  in  various  instances,  and 
promises  of  amendment  have  been  given  us ;  but  we  have  no  power  of  enforcing 
it  J  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  do,  except  that  tins  publication  of  the  state- 
ment might  benefit  us. 

(50.)  H  H  14062.  As 
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14062.  As  I  understand  you,  there  is  no  sub-contraciins;;  in  your  trade? 
There  is  sub-contractino:  outside  of  our  union,  although  we  for  some  (iiiie 

have  fou;>ht  against  the  system  of  sub-contract. 

14063.  I  am  not  speaking  about  your  union,  but  about  the  uhole  trade  now; 
how  does  this  sub-contracting  come  in  !  You  have  told  us,  as  I  understand  you, 
thiit  the  system  is  that  the  stevedor^^-  master  takes  the  contract,  and  then  he 
gets  the  work  done,  pays  the  foreman,  and  pavs  the  men? 

Yes. 

14064.  Then  where  does  the  sub-contracting  come  in  ? 

The  sub  contracting  comes  in  in  this  way,  .dthough  we  have  fought  against 
it ;  I  remember  now  that  there  have  been  cases  known  amongst  us  of  sub-con- 
tracting in  this  wise,  that  where  raugh  stuff  has  l)een  s-ent  out,  such  as  chalk 
and  bay  cement,  the  steve.'ore  master  has  given  it  to  a  few  men,  or  given  it  to 
one  man  to  get  it  d^ne  quickly.  Unle-s  the  work  is  done  very  quickly  the 
stevedore  master  does  not  get  what  he  would  think  would  be  a  fair  profit,  and 
therefore  he  would  give  it  out  by  sub-contract  to  a  few  men,  and  they  would 
work  at  it,  and  they  would  divide  the  profits;  and  they  would  sfet  otiier  men  to 
work  day  work  and  hur.y  them  on  to  get  this  thing  done,  and  so  they  would  be 
reaping  the  most  part  of  the  profit  themselves. 

14C65.  You  mean  tiiat  in  some  cases  the  stevedore  master  finds  that  it  pays 
him  better  to  sublet  his  contract  than  to  get.  it  done  himself? 
Yes. 

14066.  But  if  it  pays  him  better  in  some  cases,  vvliy  does  not  it  pay  him 
better  in  all  cases  ? 

Because  of  the  class  of  goods. 

14067.  That  is  v\hat  I  want  to  understand,  why  it  pays  him  better  to  sublet 
it  in  one  class  of  goods  than  it  d  ies  in  anothi  r  ? 

Suppose  he  has  two  cargoes  ;  in  one  of  them  he  has  to  take  in  perhaps  a 
thous^aiid  tons  of  chalk  ;  that  chalk  will  require  a  very  large  basket,  which  will 
hold  14  or  15  hundredweight,  four  or  five  men  will  get  into  tlie  craft  alongside 
the  ship  (a  barge  it  is  generally  brought  in),  and  it  will  take  them  some 
minutes  to  shovel  it,  and  of  course  time  is  occupied  thereby.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  a  fine  cargo,  case  goods  for  instance,  cloths,  or  cotton,  or  silks,  or 
anything  of  that  description,  or  anything  that  can  be  got  up  in  handy  packages, 
cases  perhaps  of  nine  or  ten  feet  long  by  four  or  five  feet  broad,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  it  is  the  easiest  tiling  in  the  world  to  put  a  rope  round  it,  a  sling, 
and  having  made  it  fast,  put  if  on  to  the  ''runner"  as  we  call  it,  the  overhead 
gear,  and  send  it  up  ;  and  it  is  all  done  in  half  a  minute.  It  would  take  three 
minutes  to  S;  nd  up  a  chalk  set,  and  one  minute  to  send  up  a  set  of  fine  goods. 

14068.  Then  I  understand  you,  where  great  speed  is  necessary,  it  pays  the 
stevedore  master  better  to  sub-contract  it  ? 

Yes,  that  is  one  reason. 

14069.  Is  that  what  you  mean  so  far,  that  wh'^re  the  thing  is  a  rough  kind  of 
cargo,  where  speed  is  necessary,  it  pays  him  better  to  sub-let  it  r 

At  times. 

14070.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  pays  iiim  better;  do  you  mean  that  he 
can  get  the  work  done  quicker  ? 

That  is  one  reason  ;  but  another  reason  is  that  he  simply  gets  paid  dead- 
weight. 

14071.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Suppose  thi  re  is  half-a-ton  in  the  basket,  and  he  is  getting  I  s.  4  d.  a  ton  for 
the  stuff,  every  set  that  comes  up,  say  every  three  minutes,  he  will  receive  eight 
pence  for ;  but  if  he  sends  up  one  case,  say,  to  give  an  idea,  a  square  case 
measuring  four  foot  by  four  foot  by  (bur  foot,  that  would  be  about  a  ton-and-a- 
halt  measurement,  and  he  would  get  2  s.  for  that,  at  I  s.  i  d.  per  ton.  So  you 
see  he  would  make  2*.  in  one  minute  for  one  cargo,  and  eightpence  in  three 
minutes  for  another  cargo. 

14072.  Then 
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14072.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  where  his  contract  is  not  a  very  good  one 
for  him,  and  he  does  not  eleai'  much  by  it,  you  think  it  pays  him  better  to  sub- 
let It  ? 

Certainly  it  pays  him  better ;  but  it  does  not  pay  the  men  better  ;  they  have 
to  w^ork  liarder. 

14073.  But  I  am  talking  of  him  ;  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  sub-let  it  ? 
Exactly. 

14074.  "Where  his  bargain  is  not  a  very  good  one,  w^here  his  contract  is  not 
a  very  good  one  for  himself,  and  the  whole  cargo  is  of  a  rough  character,  like 
chalk  cement  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  where  he  wants  to  <2,et  it  done  as 
quickly  as  possible  he  sublets  it  ? 

Yes. 

i407.>  Is  that  common  ;  is  it  often  done  I  mean? 
That  is  common. 

14076.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  ^o\xr  union? 

It  is  more  common  outside  our  union  than  it  is  inside :  and  we  have  endea- 
voured on  many  occasions  to  catch  these  men  at  it,  although  it  is  impossible  by 
a  superficial  glance  where  the  men  are  working  day-work  or  under  the  sub- 
contract system,  for  tie  simple  reas(m  that  all  the  uork  now  is  being  done 
hurriedly,  has  to  be  done  hurriedly. 

14077.  Do  they  pay  the  men  any  less  on  the  same  rate  of  wages  if  it  is  sub- 
contracted 1 

The  men  who  take  the  sub-contract  take  it  of  course  at  a  stated  sum  per 
ton. 

14078.  I  mean  the  men  that  they  emj-loy,  do  they  pay  them  the  same  rate  of 
wages  ? 

You  mean  the  sub-contractor.  The  sub-contractor  pays  the  men  the  same 
rate  of  wages  as  he  receives  a  day  for  otiiei'  cargoes,  or  easier  work  or  cleaner 
work,  but  sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  men  who  share  what  is  left ;  and  I 
have  known  instances  where  the  whole  of  the  men  have  sl.'ared  in  the  sub- 
contract; but  they  never  to  me  seemed  satisfied,  becaiise  of  the  extreme  hard- 
ship of  the  work. 

14079.  They  have  to  work  a  great  deal  harder  ? 
Much  harder;  it  is  exhausting. 

14080.  And  work  lonuer  hours? 

Sometimes.  It  is  a  common  thing  at  our  work  to  work  at  any  kind  of  cargo, 
and  to  work  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  6  o'clock  the  next  morning.  I 
have  done  it  myself  over  and  over  again. 

14081.  You  consider  a  day  to  be  a  day  of  nine  hours  ? 
Yes. 

14082.  Is  that  including  dinner-time  ? 
One  hour  for  diuner-time, 

14083.  But  you  often  work  all  day  and  all  night? 

Common  periods  of  overtime  are  seven  o'clock,  10  o'clock,  and  to  six  o'clock 
the  following  morning. 

14034.  What  do  you  get  paid  for  overtime  ? 
A  shilling  an  hour  for  overtime. 

14085.  Were  you  in  this  trade  before  the  union  was  instituted  : 
No  ;  I  have  been  in  ihe  trade  now  a  little  over  10  years. 

14086.  And  you  know  nothing  about  the  condition  of  the  trades  before? 
i\ot  of  the  condition  before  ;  but  I  know  what  the  conditions  were  by  being 

brought  up  as  a  child  amon2;tst  stevedores,  and  by  what  the  conditions  were  a 
few  yeais  ago  outside  our  union,  and  the  pay.  I  know  the  reasons  which 
brought  about  the  union. 

(50.)  H  H  2  14087.  What 
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14087.  What  did  bring  about  tlie  union  ?    You  told  us  it  was  to  get  proper 
iinie  for  meals,  and  to  increase  the  rate  of  wages;  those  were  the  two  objects? 
Yes,  two  of  the  objects. 

14088   How  far  do  yon  con'^ider  that  )'ou  have  succeeded  ? 

We  have  succeeded  in  this  wise.  Before  the  union  was  in  existence  men 
went  to  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  haif-an-hour  for  breakfast. 
If  the  weather  was  threatening,  sometimes  they  were  kept  nearly  all  day  long-, 
until  two  o'clock  smd  three  o'clock,  Itefore  they  got  any  dinner.  I  may  say  that 
the  day's  work  then  vin^  about  12  hours.  When  six  o'clock  came  in  the  eveninf^- 
(they  began  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning),  especially  if  it  was  in  wet 
weather,  a  large  amount  of  stuff  was  brought  out  from  the  warehouse  and  put 
on  the  quay,  and  the  men  were  told,  "  You  can  do  this  job  and  go  home  " ;  this 
took  them  sometimes  an  hour-and-ri-half  to  do,  working  ;.t  the  liighest.  rate  of 
speed  it  wa^i  possible  for  them  to  do.  it  might  be  that  after  the  usual  time  for 
knocking  off  there  was  a  large  amount  ot  earoo  left  perhaps  in  a  barge,  and 
necessity  demanded  that  the  bar^e  should  go  away  ;  and  therefore  some  Mnall 
sum  given  to  the  foieman,  or  tiie  order  ot  the  master  stevedore,  would  make 
him  keep>.the  gang  there  till  the  barge  was  finished,  no  matter  if  it  took  one 
or  two  hours,  Tiie  union  fought  against  tli.it  and  succeeded  in  uverthrov\ing 
thai  system.    We  had  no  regular  meal  times  at  all. 

14089,  Tiien  as  to  the  rate  of  wajies  ? 

The  rate  of  wages  at  one  time  was,  in  the  winter,  2  s.  7h  d.  Si  day. 

14090.  And  what  are  they  now  t 
Six  shillings, 

14OQ].  And  in  the  summer? 

In  the  summer  time  they  arc  the  same  now,  but  at  that  time  they  were 

3  s.  6  d.    Some  men  who  were  experts,  who  were  preferreii  "  royals,  "  received 

4  s.,  As.  Q  d.,  and  some  even  5  s.    Now  there  is  one  uniform  rate. 

14092.  And  do  you  attribute  that  also  to  the  action  of  the  union  ? 

Yes,  we  attrihute  that  also  to  the  action  of  the  union,  especially  at  the  time 
when  business  was  very  brisk,  after  the  opening  nf  the  Suez  Canal.  There  were 
at  that  time,  I  may  say,  but  a  limited  number  of  men  applying  for  stevedore 
work  in  London  since  then  I  suppose  the  attraction  of  high  wages  has  brought 
men  in  from  the  country  in  scores. 

14093.  When  you  say  that  it  has  brought  men  in  from  the  country  in  scores, 
what  kind  of  men  do  \ou  mean;  men  wlio  have  been  \\orking  as  stevedores  in 
other  ports  ? 

No ;  I  only  know  one  man,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sailors  who  are 
amongst  us,  v\ho  has  worked  at  stevedoring  at  any  port  in  England  or  the 
Britisli  Isles.  Sailors  may  have  workid  at  the  trade  out  in  the  colonies  or 
abroad,  but  not  in  England. 

14094,  Then  what  are  these  men  wlio  came  in  ? 

These  men  are  mostly  men  used  to  the  land ;  agricultural  labourers,  I 
presume. 

14095,  Do  not  you  get  a  great  many  men  who  have  been  ordinary  dock 
labourers  ? 

A  few,  but  not  many. 

14096.  You  think  the  majority  of  them  are  agricultural  labourers? 

Tlie  majority  of  strangers  who  come  in  are  made  up  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  especially  about  the  neighbouihood  of  the  Albert  and  Tilbury  Docks, 
because  a  few  years  ago  it  was  all  open  country. 

14097,  Does  it  not  require  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  to  be  a  stevedore  ? 
The  immediate  work  of  a  packer  does  require  an  amount  of  skill  ;  but  if  two 

men  are  what  we  call  inside,  litei  ally  packing  the  goods,  the  men  who  are 
bringing  the  stuff  from  the  open  hatchway  where  it  is  sent  down,  do  not  require 
so  much  skill  as  the  men  who  are  actually  packing  it.    At  the  same  time,  if 

these 
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these  men  were  skilled  men  the  work  would  be  done  more  expeditiously,  inas- 
much as  they  would  know  exactly  the  spot  where  to  put  the  goods  in  order 
that  the  men  packing  may  take  them. 

14098   But  you  call  both  stevedores? 
I  call  them  all  stevedores. 

14091J.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Are  both  paid  at  the  same  rate? 
iioth  aie  paid  at  the  same  rate  ot  wages. 

14100.  Chairman.^  Some  are  more  skilful  than  others  ? 

Yes,  these  men  are  selected  to  take  charge  of  what  is  called  "the  side." 

14101.  Whrit  regulations  or  rules  have  you  in  your  assdciation  as  regards 
membership  ;  can  a  man  become  a  member  of  your  union  directly  he  gets  wcrk 
as  a  stevedore,  or  must  he  work  a  certain  time  first? 

No  ;  we  prefer  men  who  are  acquainted  with  shipping. 

14102.  Have  you  got  any  rule  about  it  ? 
INo  ;  the  society  is  open. 

14103.  You  mean  any  man  who  can  get  work  can  be  a  member? 

He  pays  to  the  society  fiist.  Any  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  another 
trades  union,  and  who  bears  a  fair  character,  can  become  a  member  of  our 
union. 

14104.  Whether  he  knows  anything  about  the  business  or  not  ? 
Whether  he  knows  anythiug  about  the  business  or  not;  we  teach  him. 

14105.  Then  you  mean  he  goes  to  work,  and  being  an  unskilled  man  earns 
as  good  wages  ;is  the  skilled  man  ? 

In  that  sense,  yes. 

14106.  Are  the  number  in  your  union  increasins? 

They  are  stationary,  and  have  been  for  some  time  ;  the  admissions  of  new 
members  are  simply  enough  to  cover  the  death  rate. 

14107.  And  the  numbers  outside,  the  stevedores  outside  the  union,  I  gather 
from  you,  are  increasing  ? 

'J  hey  are  increasing. 

14108.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
amount  of  woik  to  be  done  or  i.i  a  larger  proportion? 

In  a  larger  proportion. 

14109.  I  suppose  the  work  is  much  more  irregular  now  than  it  used  to  be? 
The  work  is  much  more  irregular,  and  there  is  more  competition  among 

master  stevedores. 

14s  10.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  more  of  them  ? 

There  are  more  of  them,  and  they  seem  to  be  cutting  the  price  down  one 
against  the  other ;  and  the  consequence  is  we  are  being  ground  bet"\7een  two 
mill  stones. 

14111.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  more  work  to  be  done  now  than  there 
was  10  years  ago  ? 

Yes. 

14112.  Cut  there  are  still  more  persons  wanting  to  do  it? 

There  are  more  persons  wanting  to  do  it;  and  it  is  done  now  with  greater 
dispatch  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  of  course  owing  to  the 
general  facilities  for  the  work  that  can  be  done  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 

14?  13.  Do  you  consider  the  introduction  of  machinery  to  have  been  harmful 
or  beneficial  to  the  working  men  ? 
To  working  men  generally,  do  you  mean  ? 

(50.)  H  H  3  I4]  14.  In 
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14114.  In  your  trade  ? 

If  3'ou  mean  in  our  individual  trade,  I  suppose  if  there  was  no  machinery  in 
our  trade  we  would  have  to  take  hall  tlie  population  of  London  to  do  the  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  along  uiihout  machinery  at  tlie  present  time;  for 
inst,,nce,  10  load  a  5,000-ton  ship  in  a  week,  \ou  could  not  do  it  by  manual 
labour. 

14115.  In  fact  the  work  would  be  very  much  aiore  expensive  ? 

In  fact  I  think  it  would  an  impossibility  ;  it  would  be  madness  to  say  tiiat  we 
would  not  have  machinery. 

14116.  Then  you  do  not  object  to  raaciiinery  ? 

I  do  not  object  to  machinery  when  the  workman  icceives  a  share  of  the 
additional  profits  ;  but  I  object  to  competmg  amongst  the  stevedores. 

14117.  That  competition,  I  suppose,  is  quite  natural,  and  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  master  stevedores  than  t'lere  used  to  i)e  ? 

There  are  more  master  stevedores  than  there  used  to  be,  but  it  is  not  a 
natural  competition. 

14118.  How  so? 

Because  it  is  the  competition  of  men  who  are  practically  unacquainted  with 
the  work  of  superintendence.  I  presume,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  man  to  be  a 
master  stevedore  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  what  stevedoring  is  ;  but 
men  have  c 'me  in  who  have  not  what  I  may  term  a  good  knowledge  of  stevedor- 
in<:;  ;  they  find  out  two  or  three  experts,  and  niake  foremen  of  them  and  give 
them  good  w;!g(  s  ;  perhaps  2  I.  or  3/.  a  week.  These  men  know  also  other 
men,  ami  they  I  mploy  them  indisciiminately  ;  they  do  the  work;  the  man  sets 
up  as  a  master  stevedore,  and  his  foieman  is  |)ractically  the  stevedore;  he  cuts 
down  the  price  to  tlie  very  lowest  margin  from  tlie  man  who  has  been  a  steve- 
dore for  years  and  who  knows  more  about  it  than  himself;  and  1  call  that  an 
unnatural  coa)petition. 

14119.  You  think  that  the  master  stevedore  ought  to  be  an  experienced 
man  with  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  busine-s  ? 

Certainly. 

14120.  Whereas  you  say  a  class  of  n.en  are  sprung  up  who  know  nothing 
about  it  ? 

Yes,  men  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

14121.  And  they  take  the  contract  and  hand  it  over  to  somebody  else  ? 

Yes.  We  claim  that  we  have  the  greatest  nunaher  of  experts  at  work 
amongst  us,  seeing  that  many  of  our  men  have  been  at  work  such  a  number  of 
years  ;  there  is  only  a  very  small  number  of  unskilled  men  amongst  us,  compara- 
tively speaking.    The  number,  I  should  not  think,  was  above  4  or  5  per  cent. 

14122.  Have  you  got  in  your  own  mind  any  suggestion  as  to  a  remedy  for 
that  state  of  things? 

I  think  if  we  were  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  shipowners  and 
brokers  «e  could  do  the  work  quite  as  well  as  the  master  stevedore,  because  we 
know  tlie  work  thoroughly. 

14123.  How  do  you  mean  "brought  into  contact  with  them  "  r 
If  we  took  the  contract  ourselves. 

14124.  Then  M'hy  do  not  you  ? 

I  am  willing,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  your  Lordship  was  in  my  position  you 
would  see  the  difficulty. 

14125.  That  is  what  f  want  to  find  out,  what  the  difficulty  is? 

The  difficulty,  1  am  afraid,  is  that  the  men  have  some  fear,  or  they  think  tha:t 
they  would  lose  by  it ;  they  cannot  see  ahead  enough. 

1 41 2(3.  I  understand  you  have  got  a  pretty  good  union  and  association;  at  any 
rate  one  that,  according  to  you,  has  been  strong  enough  to  gain  your  points  as 

regards 
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regard.^  proper  meal  tirne,^  and  limiting  the  number  of  hours,  a  id  inci  (-ase  of 
wages.  Why  does  not  your  union  object  to  working  for  these  master  steve- 
dores who,  you  say,  are  not  practical  men  and  are  not  acquamted  with  the 
business  r 

Tlie  old  master  stevedores,  what  1  may  term  the  men  who  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  u  ork,  many  of  then-,  have  large  shares  in  the  shipping  com- 
panies. The  shiftping  companies  are  now  many  of  them  split  up  into  joint-stock 
affairs;  ships  are  owned  by  joint-stock  companies  ;  and  many  of  tlitse  master 
stevedores  have  invested  their  money  in  fhem,  and  consequently  they  have  a 
certain  amount  of  influence  as  to  who  sliall  be  the  master  stevedore.  If  we 
attempted  anything  of  the  kind,  our  skdl  would  be  all  right,  our  intelligence  and 
our  aliihty  to  carry  on  the  work  would  be  all  right ;  but  where  would,  be  our 
influence  ? 

14127.  At  any  rate,  I  gather  from  you  that  you  do  m^t  think  you  are  strong 
enough  to  bring  this  about  yourselves  ? 

Mot  against  the  power  of  invested  capital. 

14128.  But  you  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  it  might  be  done  for  you  in  s^me 
way  ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  from  yoa  ;  how  do  you  think  you  could  be 
heljjed  in  any  way  ? 

Personally,  I  would  accept  no  help,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  giving 
charity. 

idi  2g.  I  do  not  mean  help  in  money  ;  I  mean  help  in  legislation,  or  in  any 
kind  of  way  ;  I  do  not  mean  money  ? 

1  do  not  know  that  legislation  could  help  us  ;  the  only  thing  that  would  help 
us  wuuld  be  co-operation,  and  I  think  legislation  permits  co-operation,  as  far  as 
I  know. 

14130.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  you  might  do  it  by  your  own  efforts? 

If  we  formed  a  fund  (it  would  take  some  time  no  doubt)  there  would  certainly 
be  a  benefit  to  shipowners  and  brokers ;  inasmuch  as  a  man  working  for  a 
master  at  present  has  not  that  amount  of  interest  in  the  careful  work  that  he 
would  have  if  he  were  practically  his  own  employer  ;  and  the  valuable  character 
of  the  goods  passing  under  our  hands  must  be  known  to  everyone  who  is 
acquainted  with  English  exports  ;  and  there  would  be  less  temptation  to  a  man 
to  plunder,  or  lo  use  the  technical  term  given  to  it,  sent  to  "  broach  "  any  of  the 
caigo,  it  he  knew  that  he  himself  would  be  responsible;  and  that  would  be  a 
guarantee  both  for  safe  stov\  age  and  for  safe  carriage  too. 

14131.  How  do  you  settle  the  rate  of  wages,  or  how  is  the  rate  of  wages 
settled  in  your  trade;  you  say  the  men  get  so  much  an  hour;  how  is  that 
settled  ? 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  meaning  of  the  question ;  if  you  would  put  it 
in  some  other  way. 

14132.  You  told  us  that  the  men  are  paid  so  mucii  an  hour,  and  so  much  for 
overtime,  and  so  on  ;  have  you  got  any  regulation  or  rule  in  your  society  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages  that  a  man  shall  get  ? 

One  of  our  rules  states  that  a  man  shall  not  work  for  less  than  6  s.  per  day  of 
nine  hours. 

1413.3.  Do  the  men  outside  the  union  get  the  same  rate 

The  men  outside  the  union  get  the  same  rate  of  pay  in  general;  but  they  do 
not  receive  in  all  ca^es  the  same  amount  of  overtime  ;  and  I  believe  in  a  few 
cases  they  do  not  even  receive  the  same  daily  wage. 

14134.  Then  I  suppose  you  consider  that  your  union  is  beneficial  to  the  whole 
trade  ? 

These  men  themselves  recognise  that  if  our  union  fell  daily  wages  would  fall ; 
it  is  the  existence  of  our  union  that  keeps  the  wages  up. 

14135.  Do  many  accidents  occur  in  stowing  ships? 
Yes,  frequent  accidents. 

(50.)  H  H  4  14136.  Who 
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14136.  Who  is  re>^ponsible  in  that  case  ? 

That  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  For  instance,  unfortunately  there 
seems  to  be  no  efficient  supervision  over  the  gear,  nor  is  there  any  periodical 
inspection  of  the  gear,  W  e  use  in  the  work  of  stevedoring,  chains,  which  we 
call "  runners."  

14137.  And  who  supphes  the  gear? 

The  master  stevedore  is  the  owner.  It  is  supplied  of  course  from  various 
chain  manufactories,  wherever  the  master  stevedore  likes  to  buy  it  from. 
A  ship  may  be  loading  say  for  a  fortnight;  in  some  cfises  the  chains  are 
oiled  ;  but  in  most  cast  s  they  are  not  oiled  before  putting  up,  and  being  out  in 
all  weathers  they  begin  to  rusr,  the  part  which  works  through  the  gin  would 
most  likely  be  all  right,  but  the  other  part  of  the  chain,  which  does  not  acinally 
uo  through  the  gin,  is  Hable  to  rust ;  and  sufficient  care  is  not  exercised  that 
the  chain  shall  be  protected  from  rust. 

14138.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  supervision  of  the  gear? 
Yes,  there  should  be. 

14139.  Have  you  known  many  cases  where  men  have  received  compensation 
for  accident  ? 

I  only  know  one  instance  where  a  man  received  compensation  for  injuries 
received  through  defective  gear. 

14140.  I  mean  in  the  case  of  an  accident  of  any  kind  where  he  received 
compensation  from  his  employers  r 

The  employers  are  generally  insured. 

14141.  I  a^k  you  whether  you  have  known  a  case  where  a  man  has  received 
compensation  for  accident  from  his  employers  .- 

Yes,  1  know  one  case. 

14142.  Is  it  a  frequent  thing  ? 
No,  it  is  not. 

14143.  Why  not  ? 

Simply  because  actions  are  not  brought. 

14144.  Why  are  they  not  brought  ? 

We  brought  one  action  and  failed  ;  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided  against 
us  under  one  clause  of  the  Employers  Liability  Act.  1  think  the  case  was  cited 
as  that  of  Watson  v.  West.  Our  member's  name  was  Watson  ;  he  gained  his 
case  in  the  county  court  and  lost  it  in  the  higher  court,  the  Queens  Bench,  I 
tliink  it  was. 

14145.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlei^h.]  In  what  year  was  that? 
Later  on  1  could  supply  the  date,  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 

14146.  Chaimian.'^  And  you  think,  I  presume,  lliat  if  the  Act  v;as  amended 
so  tliat  the  real  actual  employer  was  responsible,  and  would  not  evade  his  respon- 
sibility, it  would  be  satisfactoiy  ? 

Jt  would  be  more  satisfactory;  and  for  another  thing  1  would  compel  them, 
for  their  own  sakes,  to  give  us  better  apparatus  to  work  with.  We  employ,  or 
should  employ  in  our  trade,  a  large  numlier  of  planks,  but  when  we  are  working 
in  order  to  build  up  a  stage,  in  order  to  pile  up  cargo,  we  have  to  look  about  on 
the  i-hore  and  get  a  plnnk  heie,  and  a  board  here,  and  a  stick  there,  auything  we 
can  get  hold  of ;  and  there  is  no  jiroper  appliance  for  building.  Sometimes  we 
are  building  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  about  10  or  12  feel  in  from  the 
hatchway,  v\  hicli  is  open  right  down  ;  we  have  built  up  a  bulkhead  of  bales  some 
10  or  12  fett  in  Ironi  the  hatchway.  In  order  to  work  on  top  of  that  we 
have  to  get  planks,  la>h  a  plank  athwart  and  run  the  other  planks  fore  and  aft 
on  top,  and  then  get  the  cargo  and  land  it  on  this  stage.  In  some  cases,  very 
rarely,  1  have  seen  proper  planks  pi  ovided  belonging  to  the  master  ;  but  gene- 
rally there  are  not  enough  provided. 

14147.  And 
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14147.  And  you  think  that  if  the  employer  could  not  get  rid  of  his  responsi- 
bility he  would,  for  his  own  sake,  see  that  the  proper  material  whs  used  ;  and 
that  accidents  would  be  much  fewer. 

Yes,  I  am  certain  of  it. 

14148.  Do  not  shins  take  in  cargo  at  the  wharves  at  the  river  side  ? 

The  cargo  they  take  in  there  is  for  coasting  and  continental  trade  ;  and  the 
cargo  that  is  taken  in  is  only  two  or  three  days  aboard  of  the  boats,  and  does 
not  require  that  care  which  is  necessary  for  cargoes  which  are  going  lon'>- 
voyages.  »     o  o 

1.^49-  That  is  not  stowed  by  stevedores  at  all  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  they  call  themselves ;  I  think  they  call  themselves  river- 
side labourers. 

14150.  Ave  there  m^iny  men  out  of  work  in  your  trade,  do  you  suppose,  now  ? 
At  one  dock  gate  uhere  I  was  this  morning  I  saw  nearly  300  stevedores 

ready  for  employment. 

14151.  What  do  you  suppose  a  man  can  earn  now,  all  the  year  round,  by  it  ? 
About  18  5.  a  week. 

14152.  All  the  year  round? 
Yes. 

• 

14153.  Could  he  ever  earn  more  than  that  at  any  time  in  your  recollection  ? 

I  kept  an  account  of  the  wages  I  earned  in  1883,  and  in  that  year  I  think  I 
earned  '27  s.  6  d ,  on  an  average. 

14154.  Are  you  working  now  yourself  at  your  trade? 
I  would  be  if  I  could  get  it. 

14155.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  instance,  that  you  could  earn  in  1883, 
27  s.  6  d.  on  an  average  all  the  year  round,  and  now  the  same  man  could  now 
only  earn  about  18^.? 

About  18  s. 

14156.  And  how  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

For  the  reason  that  the  more  unskilled  men  are  brought  into  the  field,  and 
are  taken  advantage  of"  by  the  cheap  contractors,  by  these  men  who  coinpete  for 
the  contracts  from  the  brokers ;  our  men  have  no  employment  simply  because 
the  work  goes  into  other  hands. 

14157.  Earl  of  Derbi/.']  I  did  not  quite  understand  why  you  say  that  men 
work  harder  when  the  contract  was  sub- let ;  what  is  there  in  the  fact,  of  sub-letting 
that  makes  the  woik  harder  ? 

The  fact  that  the  contractor  will  receive  a  lump-sum  payment  compels  hi*n 
to  work  the  men  harder,  so  thut  he  will  receive  it  quicker.  For  instance,  if  a 
job  was  let  day-work,  it  may  take  a  day  and  a  half  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  speed 
to  complete  it;  say  that  100  or  200  tons  of  a  certain  kind  of  goods  were  to  be 
taken  in  ;  but  if  men  were  working  under  the  sub-contract  system,  those  who 
would  be  reaping  the  benefit  under  the  sub-contract  system  woidd  harry  the 
men  on  to  get  it  done  quickly. 

14158.  But  if  the  contract  were  made  with  the  men  directly,  and  they  were 
paid  according  to  the  work  done,  would  they  not  be  under  as  strong  an  influence 
to  finish  it  as  quickly  as  possible? 

Your  Lordship  will  see  that  if  the  work  was  left  to  the  men  the  men  would 
regulate  the  gangs,  and  they  could  also  regulate  the  work,  so  that  the  work 
should  not  be  done  piece-woi  k,  but  should  be  dpne  day-work. 

14159.  Why  would  they  object  to  its  heing  done  piece-work  ? 

Simply  because  piece-work  means  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  human  system  . 
an  unnatural  wear  and  tear  of  the  human  system  ;  workmen  are  only  human. 

14160.  You  mean  that  they  would  prefer  working  by  time ;  because,  under 
that  arrangement,  they  would  not  have  to  work  harder  and  faster  than  they 
liked  ? 

(50.)  II  No ; 
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No;  I  did  not  say  "harder  and  faster  than  they  liked."  I  presume  your 
Lordship  takes  it  that  men  are  willing  to  work  fairly  for  a  day  where  they  are 
under  time  ;  but  under  piece-work  they  would  have  to  work  and  tax  their  Ijodies 
to  the  utmost. 

14161.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at ;  then,  as  I  understand,  your  objection 
is  not  so  much  to  the  contract  being  sub-let  as  to  the  system  of  piece-work 
altogether  ? 

My  objection  is  to  the  system  of  contract ;  because  there  is  a  man  who  does 
nothing  and  receives  profit  for  doing  it. 

1416J.  Then  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  men  from  dealing  directly  with  the 
employer  ? 

I  can  only  say  that  many  of  the  master  stevedores  have  invested  money  in  the 
companies,  and  that  there  is  not  a  proper  communication  between  the  men  and 
the  brokers  ;  otherwise  there  might  be  some  different  system  carried  on. 

14163.  But  am  I  to  take  it  from  you  that  if  the  men  did  deal  directly  with 
the  employer  they  would  object  to  work  under  piece-work  ? 

Your  Lordship  means  directly  with  the  broker. 

14164.  Yes,  with  the  broker? 

Most  certainly  they  would  object  to  piece-work.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
do  stevedoring  work  wholly  by_piece-work. 

14165.  Piece-work  depends  upon  the  system  of  sub-letting  contracts  r 
Much  of  it ;  for  instance,  I  may  say  tiiis,  that  in  the  case  of  a  ship  loaded 

with  machinery  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  piece-work.  For  instance,  we 
have  sent  out  to  India  lately  a  lot  of  bridge  work  ;  we  fiequentl}'^  sent  out  to 
the  Colonies  locomotive  enci'iues.  There  would  certainly  be  accidents  if  that 
sort  of  work  was  done  in  a  hurried  manner ;  this  work  requires  very  great 
care. 

14166.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  risk  of  accidents,  or  because  the  work  is  done 
more  rapidly,  that  you  object  to  work  by  the  piece  ? 

For  both  reasons.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  general  objection  to 
working  rapidly  if  the  workmen  got  the  profits. 

14167.  Your  objection  is  not  to  the  quantity  of  work  that  is  got  out  of  the 
men,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not,  according  to  your  statement,  receive  the 
profits  that  are  due  to  the  rapid  working  ? 

Quite  so. 

15168.  You  spoke  of  competition  among  the  master  stevedores,  and  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  that  competition  was  increasing  ? 
The  competition  is  increasing. 

14169.  And  that  men  come  into  that  trade  who  know  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  ? 

Just  so. 

« 

14170.  Have  you  any  idea  that  that  coidd  be  checked  by  requiring  any  quali- 
fication in  the  case  of  men  who  take  that  employment  ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  lake  the  whole  of  the  stevedores  in  London  in  a  union  ; 
to  conqjel  them  to  join  one  union  ;  I  think  that  is  almost  suggesting  an  impos- 
sibility, but  if  it  \\  ere  done  it  might  act  as  a  partial  check. 

14171.  Whether  they  were  compelled  or  not,  if  they  all  were  in  one  union  it 
■would  act  as  a  check  ? 

It  would  act  as  a  check  ;  but. the  fact  is,  there  are  so  many  coming  in  from 
other  parts. 

14172.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  In  talking  of  tons  throughout  your  evidence  do 
you  mean  ton  measurement,  or  ton  weight  ? 

Sometimes  the  masters  are  paid  by  tons  weiglit,  and  sometimes  tons 
measuiement. 

14173.  According, 
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14173.  According,  I  suppose,  to  the  class  of  goods? 
Yes. 

14174.  And  when  you  spoke  of  chalk  it  would  be  tons  weight? 
Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

141  75.  And  is  that  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  finer  goods  : 
Yes. 

14176.  And  yet  the  pay  for  it  is  less,  as  I  understand  you  r 

If  it  were  done  day-work,  the  pay  would  simply  be  by  time.  A  man  could 
not  do  so  much  in  an  hour,  or  gain  so  much  profit  to  himself  in  an  hour, 
working  at  rough  goods,  as  he  could  working  at  fine  goods.  Then  in  some 
cases  the  master  stevedore  sub-lets  that  which  does  not  pay  him  quite  so  well  ; 
and  then  the  men  have  to  work  very  much  harder;  a  few  of  them  receive  a 
profit,  but  the  majority  of  them  only  work  under  time-pay,  and  it  is  not  such 
good  work  at  all  as  fine  goods. 

14177.  But  then  I  suppose  that  the  value  of  these  rough  goods  is  much  less 
than  the  value  of  the  finer  goods  ? 

I  think  that  would  be  evident. 

14178.  And,  therefore,  of  course  they  would  not  desire  to  pa}'^  as  much  per 
ton  as  in  the  case  of  finer  goods,  because  it  would  not  pay  to  ship  them. if  the 
expenses  were  too  heavy  ? 

In  ships  which  carry  general  cargoes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  what  you  would  call  rubbish  as  compared  to  the  other  cargo  ; 
flints,  pig-iron,  lead,  and  so  forth;  and  the  most  valuable  silks,  cloths,  machi- 
nery, jewellery,  and  bullion,  watches  and  clocks,  and  everything  else  above  ; 
one  thing  has  to  be  taken  with  the  other. 

14179.  One  thing  averages  with  another,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

14180.  In  fact,  that  rough  cargo  may  be  considered  almost  as  ballast? 

Not  at  all  times ;  the  most  of  it  is  a  necessity  ;  where  the  others,  the  tiner 
goods,  are  rather  luxuries. 

14181.  You  spoke  about  the  compensation  for  accidents,  and  I  think  you 
said  that  there  were  very  few  cases  in  which  compensation  had  been  obtained 
by  the  men  ? 

Very  few  cases- 

14182.  And  that  there  had  been  a  decision  against  them  under  the  present 
Act? 

The  first  case  we  fought  on  the  matter  was  the  case  of  Watson  versus  West, 
five  or  six  years  ago  ;  and  we  failed  in  that.  The  judge  ruled,  so  far  as  I 
recollect  (I  could  get  the  dates  and  the  circumstances  if  it  were  necessary), 
that  under  the  Superintendence  Clause  we  could  not  sustain  our  claim  to  com- 
pensation. 

14183.  I  do  not  know  whethier  you  are  aware  that  an  amending  Act  in  those 
respects  has  been  before  Parliament  this  year  ? 

I  know  that  such  a  Bill  was  brought  forward ;  but  I  have  not  studied  that 
Bill. 

14184.  Therefore  you  cannot  say  whether  it  would  meet  those  cases  ;  you  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say  that  ? 

Not  for  myself ;  I  have  been  told  it  would  not. 

14185.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  If  a  stevedore  wishes  to  become  a  master 
stevedore  he  must,  besides  getting  'a  connection  with  the  brokers,  also,  I  sup- 
pose, possess  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  ? 

Not  at  all  times ;  his  principal  qualification  is  cheapness. 

14186.  I  think  you  told  us  that  he  has  got  to  supply  the  chains  and  gear  ? 

It  would  be  possible  for  a  man  with  \0s.  to  become  a  master  stevedore,  in 
many  instances.    For  instance,  in  the  loading  of  a  steamboat,  all  the  gear 
(50.)  I  I  2  necessary, 
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necessary,  with  the  exceptiun  of  a  bit  of  rope  to  make  slings,  is  found  on  board 
of  the  steumboat ;  the  chain,  runner,  and  gins,  chain  slings,  and  everything  else. 
In  the  Ciise  of  a  ship  loading  Ibr  China,  half-a-dozen  pair  of  rope  slings,  haif-a- 
dozen  pair  ot  chain  slings,  and  12  pair  of  cant-hooks  would  load  th;it  ship. 

14187.  Then  you  think  that  all  you  would  practically  require  to  start  a 
co-0|jerative  system  of  work  would  be  the  connection  with  the  brokers  ? 
For  the  loading  of  steamboat*,  yes. 

141  88.  But  for  the  loading  of  sailing  vessels  you  would  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  ? 

For  the  loading-  of  sailing  ships  co-operation  could  not  be  undertaken  so  easily, 
simply  lor  the  want  of  capital  on  any  very  large  scale  at  the  beginning;  but 
there  is  more  than  a  possibility  of  its  success  in  a  way.  If  you  wanted  to  load 
a  sailing  ship  you  would  have  to  purchase  donkey  engines ;  these  are  engines 
with  their  steam  winches,  boilt-r,  and  so  on  attached,  placed  in  small  barges, 
and  they  Leave  up  the  cargo  out  of  the  craft  alongside  of  the  ship. 

14189.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  a  man  who  is  a  practical 
stevedore  to  make  an  arrangement  with  another  man  who  has  very  little 
practical  experience,  but  has  capital,  and  a  connection  with  the  brokers,  to 
become  himself  practically  a  master  stevedore,  although  the  man  without  the 
experience  is  called  the  master  stevedore  ? 

Assuming  that  the  man's  averages  would  be  only  about  18  s.  a  week,  and  that 
he  may  receive  2  /.  or  3  /.  a  week  as  salary  for  being  a  foreman,  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  temptation  to  iiim. 

14190.  And  you  complain  very  much  of  the  numbers  that  are  coming  in  to 
the  trade  from  outside  ? 

Yes. 

14191.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  a  great  temptation  to 
the  people  outside  to  ccme  in  ? 

The  rate  of  wages  and  the  circumstance  that  agriculture  is  bad. 

14192.  But  if  agriculture  was  good,  do  not  you  think  that  6  a  day  is  a 
temptation  to  any  agricultural  labourer  ? 

1  should  think  that  an  agricultural  labourer  living  under  fair  conditions,  and 
getting  food  and  clothing  of  a  fair  kind,  would  be  far  better  off  than  a  man  in 
the  ]  osition  (  f  a  stevedore.  Jf  the  stevedore  is  receiving  6  s.  a  day  he  is  three- 
parts  of  his  tinie  idle  ;  the  strangers  look  at  the  bright  side  of  it,  and  when  they 
come  to  reahse  the  practical  part  of  the  business,  they  find  that  they  have  made 
a  mistake. 

14193.  Lord  MonkswelL]  To  carry  on  Lord  Clifford's  question  :  supposing 
wages  were  lowered,  would  not  there  be  less  competition,  and  would  not  that 
result  in  more  work  ? 

If  wages  were  lowered  they  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  still  further. 

14194.  You  say  the  stevedore's  wages  are  6  a  day,  but  on  the  average,  you 
say,  they  make  just  exactly  half  that,  18*.  a  week  '/ 

About  that.  I  must  say  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  men  receive  a  far 
higher  average  of  wages  than  that, 

14195.  \es;  but  you  say  that  that  is  the  average  throughout;  therefore 
some  must  receive  less  ? 

Yes,  some  do  receive  less. 

14196.  I  would  ratiier  put  it  to  you  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable,  con- 
sidering how  little  work  there  is  amongst  stevedores,  that  wages  should  be 

-lowered  with  a  view  of  restricting  competition? 

That  would  only  enable  the  competing  masters  to  still  further  lower  the  rate 
per  ton  of  goods. 

14197.  My  point  is  that  fewer  people  would  be  wanting  to  go  into  the 
stevedoring  trade.    A  man  always  thinks  he  will  be  fortunate  ;  at  least  a  great 

many 
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many  men  think  they  will  be  fortunate  and  get  work  ;  rind  tiiey  see  that  the 
work  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  6*.  a  day,  and  that  makes  them  put  into  the  lottery, 
as  it  were;  and  my  point  is  that  if  the  wages  were  not  so  much  fewer  people 
would  he  attracted  to  ihe  trade,  and  in  the  end  you  would  get  more  work, 
although  less  money  for  the  particular  work  you  did.  That  is  not  the  view  of 
your  union,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Experience  shows  many  of  us  that  even  though  we  have  wjrked  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  receive  a  full  week's  pay,  36  s.,  if  we  have  a  wife  and  children 
depending  on  us,  it  would  be  quite  difficult  enough  to  bring  them  up  decently 
on  that. 

14198.  The  point  is  whether  you  would  not  get  in  the  long  run  more  by 
asking  for  less  wages.  But  I  will  leave  that  ))oint  now,  and  ask  yon  why  you 
think  many  agricultural  labourers  come  in  ;  do  you  know,  or  is  it  only  your 
idea,  or  have  you  any  means  of  finding  out,  whether  they  are  agricultural 
labourers  r 

I  atn  personally  known,  1  should  suppose,  to  mure  than  1,50U  of  the  members 
of  our  society  out  of  the  1,600  who  compose  it;  and  amongst  that  number 
there  are  at  least  300  men  who  were  formerly  agricultural  labourers  in 
England,  and  amongst  non-union  men  there  must  be  a  larger  number  still. 

14199-  Chairman^  Why  must  there  be  ? 

We  work  with  them,  or  we  have  constant  communication  with  them,  and 
we  know  by  their  voice,  manner,  and  so  fortli,  where  they  come  from;  there- 
fore, we  know  that  tiiere  are  numbers  of  these  agricultural  labourers  amongst 
them,  even  more  than  aaiongst  us,  because  the  most  of  us  are  city  or 
town  men. 

14200.  You  say  that  to  your  knowledge  300  out  of  1,500  have  been  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  you  believe  that  the  proportion  is  larger  still  in  the  non- 
union men  r 

Yes. 

14201.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  When  you  say  agricultural  labourers,  do  you  mean 
that  they  have  worked  upon  the  soil,  or  merely  that  they  are  country  men  as 
opposed  to  city  men,  London  men  ? 

I  should  say  that  most  of  these  men  have  worked  upon  the  soil.  The  con- 
versation of  these  men  tells  us  what  they  have  done  formerly  ;  they  know  all 
about  crops  and  things  like  that. 

14202.  Lord  MonkswelL]  What  kind  of  age  are  they  when  they  come  to 
work  as  stevedores  ;  do  you  find  them  middle-aged  men  or  young  men  ? 

Not  middle-aged. 

14203.  Not  people  who  have  been  long  on  the  land  ? 

If  they  begin  labour  at  the  same  time  as  we  do  here  in  the  city,  just  the 
moment  that  they  leave  school,  then  they  have  been  a  long  time  on  the  land. 

14204.  But  you  do  not  know  for  certain  that  they  have  worked  on  the  land, 
only  that  they  come  from  tiie  country  districts  and  know  about  agriculture ; 
they  may  be  sons  of  agricultural  labourers  ? 

I  presume  that  they  have  worked  on  the  land.  If  they  were  only  the  sons  of 
agricultural  labourers,  what  have  they  been  working  ar  in  the  meantime.  Where 
have  they  been  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  if  they  have  not  been  working  on  the 
land. 

14205.  What  is  the  proportion  of  masters  to  foremen  and  common  stevedores 
throughout  tlie  stevedore  trade ;  have  you  any  idea;  or  how  many  do  you  sup- 
pose would  be  masters,  and  how  many  foremen,  and  how  many  common  steve- 
dores ;  you  say  there  are  about  5,000  stevedores  altogether  ? 

That  would  require  some  thinking  out. 

14206.  Roughl}^  have  you  any  idea? 

If  1  give  you  any  figures,  you  could  not  depend  upon  them  exactly ;  but  I 
(50.)  I  I  3  could 
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could  give  a  general  idea.  I  should  say  that,  roughly  speaking,  150  foremen; 
from  that  to  200. 

14207.  And  how  many  masters  r 

What  we  call  big  masters  and  small  masters,  altogether  between  50  and  60. 

14208.  And  have  you  any  idea  as  to  which  class  suffers  most  from  want  of 
work,  the  master  class,  or  the  foreman  class,  or  the  common  class? 

The  latter  class,  certainly.  The  foremen  are  men  who  in  general  are  engaged 
right  through  ;  they  receive  a  fixed  wage  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  our  union  men. 

1420(>.  Are  many  foremen  unable  to  obtain  work  ? 

I  know  of  very  tew,  because  it  pays  the  mastei-  stevedore  to  keep  the  man 
on  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  till  he  gets  another  ship. 

14210.  About  quickness  of  work,  do  I  understand  tliat  you  have  any  system 
of  fines  it  the  work  is  not  done  in  a  certain  time.  Suppose  a  master  takes  a 
contract  to  load  a  ship,  then  suppose  the  loading  is  not  done  in  what  the  owners 
of  the  ship  or  the  people  interested  would  consider  a  short  enough  time,  would 
the  master  stevedore  have  to  pay  any  fine  for  the  ship  having  taken  longer 
time  to  load  ? 

That  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  that  is  a  matter  for  the  master  and  the  broker.  I 
know  this,  that  they  can  generally  tell  by  the  amount  of  cargo  they  have 
engaged,  and  the  kind  of  stuff  it  is,  how  long  it  takes  them  to  load  a  sliip  ;  if 
they  are  pressed  for  time  they  make  the  men  work  overtime. 

14211.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  system  of  fines  if  the  ship 
takes  longer  to  load  than  a  certain  time  ? 

The  time  it  takes  fur  loading  a  ship  is  generally  well  known ;  I  have  known 
many  cases  where  a  ship  has  been  put  back  a  day  or  two. 

14.212.  My  question  is  whether  the  master  stevedore  who  was  employed  in 
loading  the  ship  would  lose  anything  if  she  was  not  loaded  by  a  particular 
day? 

Seeing  that  his  contract  is  to  take  in  so  many  tons,  and  get  paid  for  each  ton, 
I  do  not  see  where  he  would  lose  anything  ;  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  fine 
being  in  existence. 

14213.  You  say  that  somebody  has  to  see  that  the  cargo  is  not  broached  ;  do 
you  not  think  that  that  perhaps  is  the  reason  why  responsible  men  are  employed 
to  superintend  the  loading  ;  surveyors  and  master  stevedores,  for  instance  ? 

Master  stevedores  in  general  visit  the  ship,  and  for  about  10  minutes  in  the 
day.  I  know  one  case  where  the  master  stevedore  has  not  been  near  the  firm 
for  over  a  year. 

14214.  But  he  is  responsible,  I  suppose,  if  the  cargo  is  broached? 

Where  there  is  a  cargo  \ery  easy  to  get  at,  they  send  an  ofiicer  of  the  ship 
below, 

14215.  Chairman.]  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  for  how  many  men  on  an  average 
there  is  at  work  in  the  docks  of  London  ;  how  many  men  can  be  employed  ? 

At  stevedoring,  do  you  mean  ? 

14216.  Yes;  at  stevedoring  ? 

It  depends  upon  the  number  of  ships  loading;  and  that  fluctuates  very 
much. 

14217.  Take  it  on  an  average  ;  take  it  for  a  year,  for  instance  ? 

Amongst  us  I  should  suppose  that  half  of  our  men  are  employed  just  about 
now. 

14218.  Take  the  whole  trade? 

I  should  say  that  the  average  would  be  generally  the  same  through  ;  perhaps 
u  little  greater  in  the  case  of  the  non-union  men. 

14219.  You 
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14219.  You  think,  taking  the  year  throughout,  that  there  is  work  enough  to 
employ  about  half  the  number  of  men  in  the  trade  ? 

Yes. 

14220.  Lord  Thring.^  Is  a  stevedore  liable  for  injury  or  loss  to  the  cargo  in 
loading  it  ? 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  that  is  the  case  ;  but  wliether  it  is  true  or  not,  I 
do  not  know. 

14221.  You  do  not  that  he  is  ? 

I  think  he  is  in  some  cases,  because  there  are  different  rules,  or  the  brokers 
have  different  arrangements. 

14222.  He  is  not  liable,  ;iccordin<i-  to  the  custom  of  the  stevedore  business; 
it  is  your  opinion  that  he  is  generally  n(?t  liable  ? 

I  have  known  cases  where  cargo  has  been  damaged,  and  where  fair  proof  has 
been  given  that  it  has  been  damaged  through  the  negligence  of  his  servants,  or 
where  the  cargo  has  been  broached,  and  he  has  had  to  pay  the  damages. 

14223.  But  you  do  not  know  really  to  what  amount,  or  how - 
I  cannot  say  ;  in  some  casfjs  I  think  brokers  insist  upon  it. 

14224.  Chairman.']  You  do  not,  I  suppose,  know  what  kind  of  arrangement 
is  made  between  the  master  stevedore  and  the  broker? 

I  cannot  tell. 

14  225.  Lord  1  suppose,  if  the  master  stevedore  did  not  complete 

his  contract  in  time,  the  remedy  would  be  that  they  would  not  employ  him 
again  ? 

i  think  that  would  suggest  itself  as  the  right  thing. 

14226.  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  that  the  proportion  of  steam  tonnage  to 
sailing  tonnage  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  10  years  ago  ? 

I  think  that  the  proportion  of  sailing  vessels  this  year  is  greater  than  it  was 
10  years  ago. 

1 4227.  In  tonnage  ? 

In  tonnage  ;  in  London,  at  all  events.  Sailing  ships  have  not  decreased  so 
much  as  is  thought ;  there  seems  to  be  getting  a  greater  demand  for  them  ;  but 
they  must  be  big  vessels,  capable  of  carrying  3,000  or  4,000  tons. 

14228.  I  should  gather  fiom  you  altogether  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  fact 
that  you  have  got  a  strong  union  has  been  beneficial  to  the  trade  generally, 
and  that  you  think  that  you  couid  remedy  what  you  complain  of  if  your  union 
was  still  stronger  ? 

Yes. 

14229.  A.nd  that  your  great  difficidty  in  that  respect  is  that  people  are 
flocking  into  the  business  from  outside,  and  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  have  been  agricultural  labourers? 

Yes  ;  there  are  some  sailors  amongst  them. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Colonel  GEORGE  RAYMOND  BIRT,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been 
sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

14230.  Chairman.']  Are  you  Secretary  of  the  MiUwall  Dock  ? 
General  Manager. 

14:^31 .  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? 

Ever  since  the  dock  opened,  20  years  ;  but  I  have  had  3.3  years  of  dock  work. 

'4232.  Previous  to  your  present  position  yon  were  engaged  in  docks  ? 
Yes  ;  I  was  then  in  docks. 

(50.)  II  4  14233.  In 
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14233.  In  wh-dt  capacity  ? 

1  was  superiiiteiident  of  the  Victoria  Docks  previous  to  that  time.  1  desire 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  some  very  strange  evidence  that 
has  been  given  before  this  Committee  by  one  or  two  witnesses,  if  you  will 
permit  me. 

14234  On  what  points  ? 

With  regard  to  statements  that  have  been  made  having  reference  to  the 
mode  of  working  at  Millwall  Docks. 

14235.  Perhaps  you  will  bring  it  out  by  answering  my  questions,  and  if  that 
does  not  bring  it  out  then  you  can  state  it  afterwards.  What  is  the  system  at 
the  Millwall  Docks  ? 

Chiefly  contract  work  ;  almost  entirely,  in  fact. 

14236.  How  do  yon  put  out  the  contracts  ? 

We  have  about  30  contractors.  The  docks  are  divided  into  sections,  each 
section  having  two  or  more  contractors  attached  to  it.  We  prefer  that  there 
should  be  two  contractors  to  each  section,  that  is,  that  there  should  be  two 
partners,  so  that  if  one  man  should  be  ill,  or  happen  to  be  away,  there  may  still 
be  someone  to  look  after  tlje  work. 

14237.  How  do  you  divide  the  work  into  sections  ? 

We  divide  the  dock  ;  this  part  of  the  dock  belongs  to  A.,  that  to  B.,  and  so 
on  ;  that  is  the  general  division;  there  are  certain  divisions  of  trade  as  well. 

14238.  Do  you  number  the  sections  in  that  way,  Section  A.,  Section  B.,  and 
so  on  } 

No ;  we  call  it  the  section  belonging  to  the  particular  contractor. 

14239.  And  in  each  of  those  sections  you  have  one  or  two  contractors? 
Yes.  ' 

14240.  When  you  have,  say,  so  many  ships  to  discharge,  and  you  offer  the 
contract,  do  you  put  it  out  to  competition  among  these  two  or  three  contractors, 
or  how  do  you  do  ? 

We  are  rather  peculiar  with  regard  to  the  discharging  of  ships;  we  do  not 
:mdertake  that  work.  At  one  time  all  the  docks  claimed  a  monopoly  of 
discharging  ships ;  that  to  say,  if  a  ship  came  into  the  docks  the  captain  was 
told,  "  If  you  like  to  discharge  your  ship  with  your  own  crew  you  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so;  but  if  you  do  not  do  the  work  with  your  own  crew  you  must  employ 
us,  the  dock  company,  because  we  do  not  allow  anv  other  persons  than  our 
own  servants  to  vvork  on  our  premises."  That  was  the  invariable  practice  in 
docks  up  t )  about  five  years  ago,  when  we,  the  Millwall  Docks,  finding  out  that 
there  was  no  profit  attached  to  that  business  gave  it  up.  We  notified  to  the 
shipowTiers  that  in  future  they  would  have  the  privilege  of  discharging  their 
own  ships.  Almost  all  of  them  have  availed  themselves  of  that  privilege,  and 
do  the  work  themselves;  there  are  still  one  or  two  who  prefer  employing  the 
dock  coriipany,  and  we,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  do  the  work  for  them;  but  it 
is  a  very  small  business,  and  for  these  few  ships  which  we  do  discharge  we 
employ  a  stevedoie.  Stevedores  do  that  discharging  now  that  we  do  not  do  at 
our  docks,  and  we  employ  one  of  the  stevedores  who  do  the  bulk  of  the 
discharging  for  shipowners,  to  do  for  us  the  little  we  are  called  upon  to  do. 

T4241.  As  I  understand,  then,  you  only  in  a  few  cases  undertake  the  dis- 
charging of  the  ship  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  you  allow  the  shipowner  to 
discharge  the  ship  himself  by  his  own  crew,  or  to  hire  the  labour  to  do  it  ? 

Just  so. 

14242.  You  do  not  insist  on  his  hiring  the  labour  from  you  ? 

No;  on  the  contrary  we  discountenance  it;  we  would  rather  not  discharge 
the  few  ships  that  we  do  ;  but  some  shipowners  prefer  having  the  responsibility 
of  the  dockowner  behind  them,  and  therefore  insist  upon  our  doing  the  work  ; 
but  that,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  small  thing. 

14243.  Then,  practically,  we  may  eliminate  the  discharging  of  cargoes  as  a 
part  of  your  functions  ? 

Precisely. 
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Precisely.  With  reference  to  this  Httle  we  do,  as  I  said,  we  employ  one  of 
the  stevedores  who  do  the  other  ^hips  for  the  shipowners  direct;  and  we  pay 
him  all  that  we  get,  excepting  7\  per  cent.,  which  we  deduct  for  the  bi)ok - 
keeping  and  for  the  rt  sponsibility.  VVe  would  very  much  ratlier  be  without  the 
Jh  per  cent.,  that  is,  without  the  work  which  produces  it;  it  is  no  good  to  us. 

14244.  Then  wh;it  do  these  contractors  contract  to  do  ? 

They  contract  to  do  precisely  that  which  we  contract  to  do  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  discharge  the  ship. 

14245.  Do  you  mean  you  only  employ  these  contractors  in  the  few  cases 
where  vou  undertake  the  discharging  of  ships  r 

So  far  as  discharging  ships  is  concerned  ;  but  there  is  a  vast  amount  oF 
other  work  in  the  docks  for  which  we  do  employ  other  coutractor.s. 

14246.  What  is  that  other  work  ? 

The  manipulation  of  the  goods  ;  the  manipulation  of  the  cargoes  after  they 
are  out  of  the  ship. 

14247.  Warehousing  them,  do  you  mean? 

W^arehousing  them,  and  sampling  them,  and  50  other  operations  which  goods 
are  subject  to. 

14248.  What  sort  of  operations 

Weighing',  marking,  making  merchantable,  and  probably  new  ones  arise  every 
day.  For  example,  this  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  which  has  come  into  operation 
recently,  has  created  a  new  branch  of  trade  for  dock  companies;  it  is  a  very 
small  one,  still  it  is  a  new  branch.  The  marks  are  marks  not  allowed  to 
come  into  this  country,  and  therefore  they  have  to  be  expunged,  or  something- 
placed  over  the  package,  as  showing  that  they  are  not  of  English  manufacture. 

14249.  And  all  that  work  is  contracted  for  at  so  much  a  ton  ? 
Yes,  all  of  it. 

14250.  And  what  is  the  general  contract  price  ? 

It  varies  very  much  according  to  the  particular  work.  Taking  the  great  bulk 
of  our  work  you  may  take  it  at  lOi  d.  per  ton  ;  that  is  the  chief  part. 

14251.  Have  you  got  a  statement  of  the  prices  there  ? 

1  have  brought  a  contract  with  me  ;  they  are  all  practically  tiie  same  ;  the 
figures  vary  more  or  less,  but  practically  they  are  the  same. 

14252-  You  will  put  that  contract  in? 

I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.    Would  you  like  me  to  read  any  part  of  it  ? 
14253.  Yes,  I  ihink  you  had  better.^ 

I  will  read  that  part  whicii  relates  to  the  quesliou  you  put.  First  of  all,  it 
details  various  prices;  10?^/-  a  ton,  \s.O\d.  a  ton,  3^^/.  a  ton,  and  so  on; 
that  is  for  difFei  ent  items  of  the  work  ;  and  then  it  goes  on  :  "  And  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  above  rates  shall  cover  the  whole  of  the  services  to  be  done  and 
exeeuted  at  the  warehouses  aforesaid,  including  cleiks,  tallymen,  weighers,  and 
labour  of  all  and  every  kind  whatsoever,  the  dock  company  allov>ii:g  ihe  use  of 
trollies,  cranes,  and  gear  necessary  for  the  due  and  proper  perf  irmauce  of  the 
work  :  And  the  contractors  undertake  to  perform  the  work  entrusted  to  them 
efficiently,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company's  superintendents,  employing 
whom  they  please,  but  not  men  of  known  bad  character.  The  contractors 
further  agree  to  be  responsible  for  all  loss  or  damage  to  goods  or  gear  (fair 
wear  and  tear  of  the  latter  excepted)  caused  through  neglect,  inattention,  or 
otherwise,  by  themselves  or  any  person  or  persons  in  their  employ  ;  as  also  for 
any  claims  or  accidents  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  and  to  keep  the  warehouses 
and  quays  adjacent  under  their  control  free,  clean,  and  orderly."  Tiiat  is 
substantially  a  copy  of  all  of  them,  varying  a  little  according  to  the  varying 
character  of  the  work  at  the  several  stations.  {The  Witness  hands  in  the 
Contract,  vide  Appendix.) 

54254.  Do  the  rates  vary  from  time  to  time  ? 

Those  rates  have  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  we  have  never  varied 
(50.)  K  K  them. 
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them,  and  never  liad  occasion  to  do  so.  Indeed,  when  we  entered  upon  them 
it  was  an  entire  experiment,  an  entire  departure  from  the  former  condition  of 
things.  Those  who  are  the  contractors  are  men  who  previously  were  with  us 
as  foremen  ;  they  were  men  of  great  experience  of  dock  work,  men  who  had 
been  all  their  lives  at  it.  As  1  say,  the  change  was  an  experiment,  and  there- 
fore it  was  undersrood  between  us  that  these  should  be  the  rates,  and  that  the 
dock  company  would  never  vary  those  rates,  so  long  as  tiie  work  was  done  by 
these  particular  men.  Of  course,  the  men  had  to  be  encouraged  to  enter  upon 
it,  and  they  thought,  "  Well,  this  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us ;  but  in  a  week, 
or  a  month,  or  a  yeiir  we  may  have  our  rates  cut  down."  We  had  no  desire  to 
do  anvlhln^•  of  the  kind  ;  we  were  content  with  tiie  rates,  and  therefore  gave 
them  an  undei  taking  that  we  would  not  vary  tliem. 

14255.  You  do  not,  in  fact,  put  the  contract  out  to  competition  r 
Well,  this  was  a  sort  of  competition  amongst  themselves  ;  and  at  times  even 
now  we  have  a  new  business  arising  outside  of  our  old,  and  we  create  new 
contractors  then,  but  mt  n  who  have  been  in  our  service,  men  whom  we  know 
as  being  thoroughly  reliable. 

i42.'')b.  And  if  the  man  offered  to  do  the  same  work  at  a  less  price,  would 
you  accept  his  offer? 

In  the  first  place,  I  <io  not  think  it  is  very  likely  that  tiiat  will  arise.  We 
know  our  contractors  are  doing  fairly  well  ;  but  also  when  we  settled  this 
price  we  knew  there  was  no  inordinate  profit.  If  any  man  were  to  offer  to  do 
for  10  d.  what  we  get  done  for  10|  d.,  we  should  not  throw  overboard  an  old 
and  valued  servant  for  the  sake  of  the  half-penny. 

14257.  You  employ  entirely  men  who  have  been  foremen  ? 

Men  who  have  been  many  years  in  our  service,  and  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  work  fromi  top  to  bottom. 

14258.  Is  that  the  rule? 

An  invariable  rule.    These  men,  I  should  tell  you,  have  great  responsibilities. 

14259.  1  think  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  all  the  work  at  the  Millwull 
Docks  is  put  out  first  of  all  to  one  contractor  ? 

That  IS  entirely  wrong.  As  1  mentioned,  we  ha\e  probably  about  30. 
Perhaps  I  may  remark  now  as  to  certain  evidence  ;  1  noticed  that  one  gentle- 
man before  you  stated  that  a  contractor  at  tlie  Millwall  Oock  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  1  6'.  8d.  a  ion,  whereas  he  got  the  work  for  which  he  was  paid 
1  s.  Sd.  done  for  4d.  or  4^d.  a  ton.  It  is  absolutely  wrong  ;  no  such  trans- 
action or  anything  approaching  it  ever  happened.  If  it  had  been  true  the  man 
who  did  for  4^  d.  work  which  tl^e  contractor  had  been  j)aid  \  s.  8  d.  for,  would 
have  earned  something  less  than  l^d.  an  hour.  Now  I  never  knew  the 
humblest  dock  labourer  during  the  last  15  years  in  London  accept  less  than  5  d. 

14260.  Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  your  contracts  after  they  are  given 
out ;  are  they  sub-let? 

'lhat  is  another  point  I  wish  to  make  an  observation  on.  It  was  said  that 
contracts  frequently  passed  through  no  less  than  seven  iiands.  To  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  dock  work  a  most  marvellous  statement.  Such  a  thing 
certainly  never  happened  at  Millwall,  and  it  is  incredible  to  me  that  it  could 
have  happened  anywhere.  We  never  allow  our  contract  to  be  passed  on  once, 
to  say  nothing  of  stven  times.  In  all  these  30  contracts  that  we  have,  the  men 
are  expressly  forbidden  to  transfer  them. 

14261.  Does  that  occur  in  the  written  agreement  ? 

That  is  expressed  in  the  contract  in  a  particular  way,  which  I  will  allude  to. 
There  is  one  exception  to  that,  the  reason  for  which  I  will  mention  to  you 
presently.  These  contractors  of  ours  are  allowed  to  do  their  own  work  in  their 
own  way ;  we  do  not  prescribe  to  them  how  they  are  to  do  it ;  some  of  them 
do  it  by  day  work  wholly  ;  others  on  the  contrary  do  some  piece-work,  and 
some  day  work.  By  the  contract  it  is  expressly  provided  that  these  contractors 
shall  always  be  present  and  supervise  the  work  themselves.  If  from  illness  or 
any  other  cause  they  should  be  away,  they  must  give  a  written  notification  of 
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the  frict  to  tlie  superintendent,  and  appoint  an  approved  deputy  to  act  during 
their  absence.  There  is  this  one  exception  which  I  spoke  of,  where  it  is  sublet, 
not  seven  times,  but  once,  and  the  circumstances  of  that  were  these  :  after  these 
contracts  were  signed  and  stamped,  and  had  been  in  operation  for  a  short  time, 
a  week  or  two,  one  of  the  contnictors  came  to  me  and  said,  "  I  find  that  my 
work  is  spread  over  so  large  an  area  of  ground  that  I  am  unable  to  do  justice  to 
it;  whilst  1  am  walking  from  one  end  to  the  other  I  find  the  work  is  neglected ;" 
and  he  said,  "  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  transfer  one  part  of  my  work  to  one 
of  my  men,"  who  was  also  an  old  dock  servant.  He  said,  "  I  have  made  an 
arrangement  with  him  ;  1  am  not  to  benefit  in  the  least  degree  from  the  transfer; 
and  my  sole  desire  for  makinji  it  is  that  I  may  be  able  to  look  after  the 
remainder  of  the  work  properly/'  A  very  reasonable  proposition  on  the  part  of 
the  man,  and  I  at  once  assented  That  sub-contract  has  been  in  operation  ever 
since.  The  original  contractor  derives  no  benefit  in  the  least  from  this  sub- 
contract ;  and  if  he  were  to  die  to-niorrow,  or  if  a  new  contract  were  issued, 
that  particular  contract  would  be  split  into  two  instead  of  being  one.  That  is 
the  only  case  where  there  is  any  trnnsfer  of  contract  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
I  submit  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  it  in  that  case. 

14262.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  say  there  is  no  sub-contracting  wliatever? 
No  sub-contracting  whatever. 

14263.  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  that  the  work  is  not  sub- 
contracted r 

Seeing  that  my  duty  calls  me  lound  the  dock  every  day  I  iiave  a  good 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  ;  but  with  regard  to  that  I  wish  to  make  a  remark : 
you  see  the  contract  is  for  work  of  a  very  varied  character.  Some  of  these 
contractors  do  the  whole  of  it  day-work  ;  indeed  the  character  of  the  work 
probably  is  such  that  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise  than  by  day-work. 

14264.  By  day-work  yoti  mean  so  much  an  hour  r 

So  much  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  that  is  rough  heavy  work, 
that  is  better  done  on  piece-work;  and  some  of  that  work  some  of  the  con- 
tractors turn  over  to  men  who  say,  "  We  will  do  this  for  6  d.  a  ton,"  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  they  take  their  money  and  divide  it  between  them. 

14265.  Is  not  that  tantamount  to  sub -contracting  ? 

Excepting  that  it  is  only  part  of  the  work  which  is  let;  and  secoufllv,  too, 
our  contractor  is  bound  to  be  there  to  see  that  it  is  properly  done,  and 
supervise  it.  • 

14266.  But  all  the  same,  as  regards  a  certain  portion  of  his  contract,  he  gives 
it  out  to  somebody  else  ? 

Clearly  that  is  so  ;  and  we  have  not  the  least  objection  to  it.  We  do  not 
suflFer  ;  the  work  is  more  quickly  and  better  done;  he  probably  saves  money; 
no  one  is  prejudiced ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  is  dissatisfied  . 

14267.  And  you  are  not  aware  ivhether  that  might  be  further  put  out  r 
I  am  quite  sure  that  is  not  done. 

14268.  How  do  you  know? 

You  may  be  sure  that  a  contractor  piying  with  his  own  money  does  not 
allow  a  profit  to  one  man  which  admits  of  that  man  passing  it  on  to  another, 
making  something  and  doing  nothing ;  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  no  one  lias 
an  opportunity  of  creating  dissatisfaction  in  that  way. 

14269.  You  mean  that  you  feel  convinced  in  your  own  mind  that  with  regard 
to  one  of  these  men,  whom  I  will  call  the  sub-contractor,  wiio  takes  over  a  part 
of  the  original  contract,  it  would  not  pay  him  in  his  turn  to  put  out  a  poi  tion  of 
what  he  has  taken  over  ? 

Certainly  it  would  not.  And  with  regard  to  a  sub-contract  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  explain  what  that  is.  This  contractor  of  ours  engages  A.,  B.,  C.,and 
D.,  four  men  to  do  it  for  a  certain  price  per  ton  ;  they  divide  the  money  between 
them;  there  is  no  difl'erence  in  the  share  that  each  takes. 

(^0.)  K  K  2  14270.  How 
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14270.  How  do  vou  know  ? 

Because  it  is  the  invariable  practice  at  our  docks. 

14271.  As  I  understand  you,  you  will  give  over  to  a  certain  contractor  a 
considerabie  amount  of  very  varied  work  ? 

(dnite  so. 

14272.  And  some  portion  of  that  work  he  will  give  over  to  a  certain  number 
of  men  to  do  by  piece-work  ? 

Yes. 

14273.  And  another  portion  to  another  set  of  men  ? 
Yes. 

14274.  And  you  say  you  are  convinced  that  those  men  divide  it,  equally  amon^ 
themselves  ? 

I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  it,  piece-work.  There  is  this  distinction 
befween  contract  work  and  piece-work.  Contract  work  is  where  one  particular 
man  takes  the  job  and  makes  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction,  paying  others  less 
than  he  receives.  Piece-work,  on  the  contrary,  is  work  in  which  a  lot  of  men 
combine  together  and  share  the  proceeds  equally.  In  some  cases  these  men  do 
not  share  tlie  work  quite  equally ;  but  one  who  is  probably  a  little  bit  of  a 
scholar,  and  does  any  writing  there  it  ay  be,  or  negotiation,  takes  a  shilhng  or 
something  like  that  extra  in  consideration  of  being  a  go-between. 

1427.5.  Is  not  this  what  occurs  :  that  the  man  you  desciibe  as  being  superior 
goes  to  the  contractor  anci  takes  over  his  portion  of  the  work  at  a  certain 
price,  and  then  gets  the  men  to  do  it  for  him,  making  his  own  bargain  with 
them  ? 

Th;it  is  a  very  rare  occunence.  Generally  it  is  the  case  that  the  men  work 
together  and  divide  the  sum  equally  between  them ;  probably,  as  I  say,  the 
leading  man,  Avho  does  a  little  more  than  the  others,  because  he  does  any  little 
writinu  or  receives  the  money  himself,  gets  a  trifle.  I  know  in  one  part  of  our 
dock  where  that  is  done,  the  ganger,  or  head  man,  gets  a  shilling  a  week  in 
consideration  of  his  having  some  little  more  work  to  do  ;  he  is  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  others. 

142 76.  Cun  you  be  in  a  position  to  know  what  occurs  between  the  men  and 
these  gangers,  or  whatever  you  may  call  them  ? 

Yes;  because  if  there  were  any  difficulty  between  a  ganger  and  his  men  we 
should  very  socn  hear  of  it. 

14277.  That  is  to  say,  provided  there  was  complaint  made;  Imt  if  there  was 
no  complaint,  yon  would  not  hear  of  it,  would  you  ? 

My  experience  of  dock  men  is  that  they  are  not  very  quiet  under  injuries, 
that  they  are  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  quite  right  of  them 
to  do  so  too. 

14J78.  What  is  the  class  of'^ioods  chiefly  discharged  in  Millwall  Docks? 

The  JNIiilwall  Docks  have  rather  the  rougher  cbiss  of  trade,  and  a  trade 
which  requires  very  strong  men ;  the  finer  uoods  do  not  come  in  any  great 
quantity  to  us;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  so  much  of  our  work  is  done  by 
contract. 

14279.  But  is  that  principally  grain,  or  what  is  it  P 

Grain,  timbt  r,  rice  ;  all  sorts  of  things  of  the  heavy  class.  On  that  point 
perhaps  you  will  allow  me  just  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  labour  system 
at  the  dock  ;  it  will  probably  enable  you  to  i!nder--tand  my  answers  mucU 
more  clearly. 

14280.  Will  you  please  do  so  ? 

At  docks  there  are  dock  labourers  and  dock  labourers.  At  the  top  are  the 
deal  and  corn  porters.  They  are  the  men  who  carry  deals  from  the  ship's 
side  up  planks  to  stacks  20  feet  high  ;  you  see  the  stacks  in  the  docks  and  also  in 
diff"e!  ent  parts  of  London.  They  are  the  men  who  work  out  grain  from  ships, 
very  laborious  work;  they  are  the  men  who  carry  sacks  of  grain,  or  bags  of 
guano,  or  anything  else,  to  and  from  the  warehouses.    They  are  splendid  men ; 
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they  are  men  of  the  navvy  type  ;  they  work  well  and  they  feed  uell.  And  with 
regard  to  these  men,  judging  from  the  results,  theiv  labour  is  the  cheapest  that 
we  have  in  the  clocks.  Thty  work  sometimes  day-work,  sometimes  piece-work; 
working  day-work  their  pay  is  9  d.  an  houi- ;  working  piece-work  they  earn 
7  s..  8  -y.,  9  6'',  and  10  -y.  a  day  ;  roughly  you  may  take  it  that  they  earn  a  shilling 
an  hour, 

14281.  That  is  in  discharging? 

No  ;  working  out  grain,  which  is  more  or  less  discharging  ;  carrying  goods 
to  and  from  the  warehouses.  These,  as  I  say,  are  splendid  men;  thry  ;ire  men 
of  great  physique  and  great  skill  too  ;  and  no  one  grudges  tiiem  1  s.  that  they 
earn.    I  am  deliglited  that  they  should  earn  the  wages  that  they  do. 

14282.  What  do  you  call  them  technically  ? 

Dt  al  porters,  corn  porters.  Something  has  been  said  in  evidence  before  your 
Lordships  to  the  effect  that  dock  labourers  are  very  much  sat  upon  and  bullied. 
Now  any  man  who  ventured  to  bully  this  class  of  men  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of  

14283.  These  corn  porters  and  deal  porters,  as  far  as  the  evidence  before  us 
goes,  are  not  to  be  included  among  the  dock  labourers  at  all  ? 

They  are  at  the  top  of  the  tree  of  dock  labour.  They  are  grand  men  to 
work  ;  put  them  to  a  straightforward  job  and  you  need  not  worry  yourself  or 
alarm  yourself  about  tliem  ;  they  will  go  steadily  on.  As  an  instance  of  their 
character,  I  may  mention  that  on  Friday  last,  after  T  was  here,  I  happened  to 
be  at  the  docks  and  I  met  one  of  the  c  ntractors,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Are  you 
a  man  who  gets  1  8  d.  and  pays  4  d.  ?  He  said,  "  No,  governor  "  He  said, 
"  Look  here,  I  do  not  want  you  to  ask  me  any  questions  as  to  what  I  pay  my 
men  ;  there  are  some  of  them,  ju-t  go  and  ask  them  yourself."  I  went  up  to  a 
ganji  that  were  workinii,  (these  men  were  carrying  flour  on  their  b^cks  from 
the  ship's  side  to  a  railway  truck  which  was  105  feet  distant),  and  I  said  to 
ibem,  "  Well,  how  are  you  getting  on,  and  what  are  you  getting-  for  this?" 
They  said,  "  We  are  getting  6(1.  a  tern."  1  said,  "  Yes  ;  but  how  much  do  you 
hope  to  do  r  '■'  They  said,  We  began  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  we  shall 
leave  off  at  five,  and  we  expect  we  shall  finish  50  tons  by  that  time."  "  Yes," 
I  said,  "  and  that  50  tons  will  be  25.?.,  and  as  there  are  three  of  you,  it  will  be 
8s.  Ad.  a  man;  \  s.  0\d.  an  hour."  [  said  to  one  of  them,  "  Look  here» 
supposing  one  of  your  mates  here  were  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  would  you  go 
to  the  gate  and  take  owe  of  the  labourers  there  ?  "  He  said,  "  No  ;  the  men 
tiiere  have  not  the  strength,  and  therefore  not  the  heart  for  this  sort  of  work." 
Now  those  three  men  went  over  in  the  discharge  of  their  work  between  nine 
and  ten  miles  :  half  of  that  distance  ti  ey  carried  on  their  backs  168  lbs.,  the 
other  half,  retiuMiing,  of  course  they  would  be  empty.  Now  tliose  men  earned, 
as  I  say,  a  shilling  an  hour;  they  worked  hard,  and  earned  every  shilling  they 
got ;  and  no  one  can  question  for  a  moment  their  right  to  it.  That  is  the  class 
of  m(n  that  do  the  git  at  bulk  of  our  work.  We  do  not  have  very  many  of,  we 
will  call  them,  casual  dock  labourers,  because  the  casual  dock  labourer  is 
altogether  unfit  for  this  heavy  work.  But  now  we  will  come  to  casual  dock 
labourers.  These  casual  dock  labourers,  as  you  know,  are  recruit(!d  from  all 
classes  of  society.  I  happened  only  two  or  three  nights  ago  to  be  reading  a 
work  called  "  Three  Years  of  a  Wanderer's  Liie."  The  author  of  this  book  had 
been  a  lauded  proprietor,  and  was  a  graduate  of  a  university  ;  he  had  come 
down  in  the  world,  and  being  penniless  and  without  friends,  had  recourse  to 
dock  work  ;  and  he  says  that  he  became  a  casual  dock  labourer.  For  the  first 
two  days,  not  being  accustomed  to  anything  of  the  sort,  he  found  the  work  a 
little  difficult,  but  afterwards  he  said  it  was  little  more  than  healthful  exercise. 
Now  1  am  bound  to  say  here  that  this  author  in  his  work  describes  the  taking 
on  of  thef^e  casual  dock  labourers  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  language  as 
that  in  which  I  think  Mr.  Tillett,  and  I  think  one  of  the  other  witnesses, 
described  it  the  other  day. 

14284.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  agree  with  his  views  of  the  matter? 
This  is  independent  testimony  at  any  rate. 

(50.)  K  K  3  14285.  We 
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14285.  We  cannot  take  it  as  your  evidence  unless  you  agree  with  it  ? 
What  I  am  about  to  say  is  entirely  confirmatory  of  what  Mr.  Tillett  and  the 

other  witnesses  mentioned. 

14286.  We  should  like  to  have  your  own  views  and  opinions } 

It  shows  that  it  is  true.    I  was  going  to  tell  you  what  this  author  said. 

14287.  If  you  wish  to  give  us  what  this  gentleman  says,  and  propose  to  say 
that  you  agree  with  him,  we  can  take  that  evidence? 

I  accept  it  entirely  ;  especially  when  I  hear  Mr.  Tillett  mention  it. 

14288.  If  you  wish  to  quote  from  somebody  else,  and  to  say  that  that  is  in 
your  opinion  correct,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  ? 

Well,  this  decayed  landed  proprietor  describes  how  he  got  into  the  docks 
First  of  all  he  says,  he  went  to  a  pul)lic-house  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  East  Smithfield,  and  was  there  introduced  to  a  ganger,  and  he  treated  the 
ganger  to  some  beer,  and  in  consequence  received  a  tin  ticket  which  entitled 
him  to  admission  to  the  docks  and  a  day's  work ;  on  the  following  day  he  used 
this  tin  ticket  and  worked.  Day  after  day  in  the  evenmg,  he  went  to.  this 
public- house,  repeated  the  treating  the  ganger  with  beer,  and  always  managed 
to  get  his  ticket.  On  one  occasion,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other  he  failed 
to  go  to  the  public-house,  he  failed  to  get  his  ticket,  and  lost  his  work  ;  he 
therefore  gave  up  that  business.  Now,  men  of  all  classes  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  casual  dock  labourers.  Some,  a  few  of  them,  are  strong  able- 
bodied  men  ;  for  example,  builders' labourers  ;  in  tlie  winter  they  resort  to  dock 
work ;  they  are  frozen  out  from  their  ordinary  occupation,  and  they  resort  to 
dock  work.  Speaking  broadly,  they  are  men  wiio  from  some  misfortune  or 
other  have  been  failures  in  their  own  walk  of  life,  and  have  therefore  turned 
to  dock  labour ;  and  the  great  majority  of  them  absolutely  from  want  of  food 
are  incapable  of  doing  any  very  heavy  work,  with  every  disposition  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  doing  it.  It  is  the  last  resort  of  the  poor,  are  the  dock 
gates. 

14289.  When  you  ?poke  of  those  superior  labourers  and  the  rate  of  wage 
they  earn,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the  average  rate  of  wage  per  week 
that  they  would  earn  all  the  year  round  ? 

Well,  I  was  speiiking  to  one  of  our  laigest  contractors  yesterday,  and  he  is 
a  man  who  doi  S  his  wholly  piece-work,  1  may  say,  and  who  has  under  him  the 
very  class  of  men  I  have  been  describing,  and  I  was  asking  him  what  his  men 
on  the  average  earned  throughout  the  year  ;  he  said,  "  Well,  I  worked  it  out 
not  very  long  ago,  and  my  men  earned  32  s.  a  week  for  every  week  in  the  year, 
on  the  average. 

^4290.  That  is  what  you  gathered  from  the  contractor? 
Yes,  and  which  confirms  my  own  experience. 

14291.  We  should  get  that  more  authoritatively  from  the  contractor,  I 
suppose  ? 

It  confirms  my  own  expeeience.  But  before  we  let  it  out  by  contract  we  did 
the  work  in  ])recisely  the  same  way ;  we  made  similar  calculations  ;  and  I 
remember  that  then,  including  boys  (there  were  a  few  boys  then  to  do  boys' 
work  in  connection  with  it),  the  average  pay  was  30*.  4  c?.  a  week,  man  and 
boy. 

14292.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  men  you  employ  ? 
A  very  varying  number.    Yesterday  we  had  two  gangs  out. 

14293.  Two  gangs  of  how  many  ? 

You  may  take  it  roughly  at  about  10  men  a  gang ;  it  is  a  varying  figure, 
according  to  the  work  there  is  to  be  done  ;  last  week  at  any  rate  we  had  some- 
thing over  60  gangs  out ;  we  happened  to  be  very  busy  then  ;  yesterday  we 
were  slack,  and  had  only  one-thiraeth  of  what  we  had  last  week. 

14-294.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  this  class  of  labourers,  if  you 
have  a  sudden  demand  ? 

When 
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When  the  demand  gets  beyond  a  certain  figure  there  is  some  difficuliy  ;  there 
are  not  too  many  of  them. 

14295.  I  understand  that  your  work  fluctuates  in  quantity? 
Very  much  indeed. 

14296.  And  at  one  time  you  are  employing  five  or  six  times  as  many  men  as 
at  another  ? 

In  one  particular  branch  of  business  sometimes  20  times  as  many  as  at 
another. 

14297.  What  becomes  of  these  men  then,  at  times  when  there  is  so  much  less 
employment  for  them  ? 

Some  of  them  may  be  deal  port'^'rs,  others  may  be  carrying  guano  ;  they 
diffuse  themselves  over  the  place,  and  tind  work  elsewhere. 

14298.  Do  you  mean  that,  taking  it  all  round,  the  average  of  work  is  constant 
in  your  dock,  and  does  not  fluctuate  at  all  ? 

On  the  contrary,  it  fluctuates  very  much.    Those  men  I  spoke  of  as  earning 
32*.  a  week  are  engaged  in  a  peculiar  way,  which  I  will  explain.  Something 
has  been  said  about  men  working  on  the  co-operative  principle,  and  this  work 
being  done  on  the  co-operative  prmciple.    Now  we  tried  that  principle,  and, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  ever  had  any  trouble 
with  our  labourers  ;  we  have  been  opened  20  years  and  never  had  any  trouble 
except  on  this  one  occasion  and  at  that  time.    At  that  time  the  way  we  did  this 
work  was  this  :  there  was  one  man  to  whom  we  always  applied  it  we  wanted 
what  we  call  coin  gangs,  corn  porters ;  he  supplied  the  men  and  paid  the 
men  all  that  he  re.  eived,  but  received  back  from  each  man  a  certain  some- 
thing ;    I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was,  2  d.,  3  d.,  or  something  like  that 
a-piece,  and  his  profit  therefore  depended  upon  the  number  of  men  or  gangs  ; 
that  is  to  say,  on  so  many  sj^angs  he  would  have  so  many  twopt-nces  or  three- 
pences, or  whatever  it  might  it  be.    The  man  was  a  little  fellow,  but  a  very 
energetic  man,  coarse  in  bis  way,  and  not  very  precise  in  his  language.  He 
offended  the  corn  porters,  who  thought  that  he  was  bullying  tht  m  a  good  deal, 
and  probably  they  were  right  in  their  thoughts.    The  corn  porters  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  We  do  not  like  this  bullying;"  1  sari,  "  All  right,  what  do  you 
propose  ?  "  "  We  will  do  it  ourselves."    "  Yes  ;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we 
are  utterly  indifferent  as  to  how  it  is  done,  so  long  as  it  is  properly  done,  If 
you  think  you  yourselves  can  do  it  without  an  intermediary,  in  the  shape  of  a 
contractor,  you  shall  do  it."    They  said,  "  We  think  we  can."    "  Very  well ; 
how  do  you  propose  to  do  iti^"    They  said,  "  We  will  nominate  one  of 
ourselves  ;  who  shall  be  the  go-between,  between  the  company  and  ourselves  ; 
we  will  pay  this  man  wages  ;  he  shall  take  your  orders  and  convey  them  to  us 
for  us  to  execute."    I  had  no  doubt  that  this  contractor  liad  not  behaved  well ; 
that  is,  he  was  coarse,  unnecessarily  coarse,  in  dealing  with  the  men,  and 
thertfore  we  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  men.    They  did  appoint  a  man; 
they  gave  him,  1  think,  3 /.  a  week,  and  for  a  week  or  two  the  work  went  on 
very  well.   After  that  it  did  not  go  on  well,  it  was  not  done  properly  ;  we  could 
not  get  the  men  when  we  wanted  them,  and  there  were  com[)laints  from  the 
public,  and  therefore  from  us  to  the  men.    Things  did  not  improve  ;  at  last  at 
the  end  of  about  three   months  this  man,  who  was  engaged  by  the  corn 
men  as  their  intermediary,  came  to  me,  and  he  said,  "  1  am  very  scry  to 
tell  you,  but  I  cannot  get  on  at  this  work  ;  I  cannot  give  you  satisfaction,  nor 
can  I  give  myself  satisfaction.    If  things  go  wrong  aTid  1  complain  to  my  mates, 
they  say  to  me  that  I  am  their  servant,  and  not  their  master  ;  that  they  are  the 
masters  and  I  am  only  the  man  ;  it  has  become  intolerable,  and  therefore  I  have 
thrown  up  the  appointment."     Things  had  reached  that  state  that  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  make  fresh  arrangements.     We  did  make  fresh 
arrangements  ;  we  had  some  little  difficulty  as  first,  but  after  a  week  everything 
went  on  satisfactorily,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  those  arrangements  were;  during 
the  time  this  co-operative  trial  was  going  on  we  feit  that  it  could  not  last  long, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  brush  between  us  and  the  corn  porters,  and  we 
therefore  carefully  prepared  for  that  which  was  inevitable  ;  we  obtained  from 
(50.;  K  K  4  the 
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the  agricultural  counties  about  300  men.    The  condition  of  employment  was 
this,  that  these  men  should  be  able  to  carry  a  sack  of  corn ;  that  is  a  very 
common  accomplishment  of  course  for  an  agricultural  labourer.    On  the  other 
hand  we  agreed  to  give  these  men  a  guinea  a  week  for  working  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  six  o'clock  at  night  ;  work  or  no  work  these 
men  were  to  have  the  guinea.    If  there  was  no  work  at  the  corn  we  would  find 
them  something  to  do ;  if  there  were  nothing  it  would  be  our  loss  and  not 
theirs  ;  they  were  sure  of  their  guinea  a  week.    When  there  was  a  corn  vessel 
to  do  we  knocked  them  off  day-woi  k  ar^d  [lut  them  on  to  piece-work  where  they 
could  earn  a  better  wage.    We  have  (.ontinucd  that  system  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  bulk  of  our  corn  work  is  done  by  tiiese  men  who  are  sure  under 
any  circumstances  of  a  guinea  a  week,  and   who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
told  you  just  now,  take  in  addition  11  5.  a  week;  that  would  make  the  32 
And  fine  men  they   are,    they   are  divided  into  gangs;    the  gang  would 
consist  of  six  or  seven  men ;  I  told  you  ten  just  now,  but  there  are  certain 
hangers-on  that  do  not  afllect  it.    These  gangs  therefore,  1  may  say,  are  made 
up  of  six  or  seven  men.    One  of  those  men  is  the  ganger;  lie  comes  to  us  and 
takfS  orders,  and  he  takes  the  surplus  money  and  hands  it  over  to  them.  That 
man  geis  an  extra  shilling;  he  gets  12  s.  instead  of  21  s.  a  week.    Much  has 
been  said  here,  and  it  may  be  true,  that  those  working  for  plus  money,  as  it  is 
called,  cannot  get  a  true  statement  of  the  money  they  have  earned.    1  cannot 
speak,  of  course,  for  what  happens  in  other  docks,  but  I  can  speak  for  that 
which  haj  pens  in  the  Millwall  Dock,  and  I  state  unhesitatingly  that  there  has 
never  been  one  single  complaint  on  that  score  from  any  men  employed  by  us. 
Each  day  we  make  up  this  plus  money  for  the  previous  day ;  we  show  the 
quantity,  we  hand  the  man  who  is  the  ganger  a  statement  of  that  quantitv,  it  is 
worked  out  at  the  price  agreed,  he  takes  it  off  to  his  mates  and  divides  it  with 
them  ;  no  one  ever  complains  in  the  least  degree.    In  the  first  place  we  pav 
them  on  precisely  the  same  quantity  as  we  are  paid  for  by  the  public,  and  I 
should  tell  you  that'  these  men,  when  they  are  working,  are  not  very  far  out  in 
their  estimate  of  the  amount  of  work  they  do  ;  but  none  of  our  men  ever 
suspected  for  one  moment  that  we  were  attempting  so  mean  a  thing  as  to 
depiive  them  of  money  which  they  had  earned.    1  never  heard  of  sucli  a 
thing. 

14/90.  You  are  speaking,  as  I  understand  you,  of  what  applies  to  the  corn 
porters  ? 

This  that  I  have  been  last  narrating  relates  to  them. 
i430>\  How  many  men  did  you  say  you  im[)orted  r 

We  brought  up  al3out  300  men  from  Hampshire,  Doiset,  Wiltshire,  and  the 
agricultural  districts. 

14301.  Is  that  about  the  number  you  employ  now"  r 

This  is  many  years  ago  now,  and  these  agricultural  labourers,  many  of  them 
were  very  steady  men,  and  had  not  been  earning  anything  like  the  wages  they 
earned  from  us ;  many  of  them  have  retired  to  the  country  and  resumed  their 
former  occupation,  or  gone  into  something  superior  ;  some  have  a  little  money 
and  have  bought  a  horse  and  cart.    Now,  1  think,  we  have  200  of  them, 

14302.  I  mean  altogether  the  number  of  the  corn  porters  r 
That  is  our  fixed  staff. 

14303.  Three  hundred,  do  you  mean  ? 

No,  about  200  ;  I  should  think  that  is  the  fixed  staff ;  we  sometimes  go  very 
much  beyond  that. 

14304.  These  men,  I  understand,  you  pay  a  guinea  a  week  to,  whether  they 
are  working  or  not  working  ? 

There  is  the  work  always  for  them ;  that  is  the  minimum  they  get. 

34305.  Do  I  understand  you  that  if  you  want  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
number  you  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  r 

Unless  we  are  extremely  busy  we  never  have  any  difficulty.  At  times  we 
have  met  with  some  delay,  but  as  a  rule  not. 

14306.  You 
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14306.  You  can  always  get  the  men,  as  a  rule,  that  you  want  r 
Yes. 

14307.  What  becomes  of  these  men  who  are  not  working  for  you  regularly  ? 
They  take  to  odd  jobs  of  a  similar  character,  something  where  great  strength 

and  bome  skill  are  necessary. 

14308.  You  told  us  that  this  class  of"  labour  would  produce  306'.  a  week  on 
an  average  all  the  year  round  ? 

The  200  men,  as  I  will  call  them,  earn  32  a  week  all  the  year  round  on 
the  average. 

14309.  But  speaking  of  this  class  of  superior  labour  you  have  spoken  of,  what 
would  be  the  average  wage  that  they  earn  r 

I  could  not  tell  \ou  the  averatic  wage  tliey  earn,  because  to  day  we  may 
have  this  lot  of  men  and  to-morrow  another  lot.  There  are  a  certain  number 
who  look  to  us  first,  but  if  we  happen  to  be  slack,  and  there  is  business  else- 
where, they  transfer  themselves  elsewhere.  I  shoidd  not  like  to  say  what  the 
average  of  the  others  is  ;  all  I  mean  is  that  they  do  earn,  and  will  earn,  and 
earn  well  9  an  hour  for  working  day-work,  and  1  an  hour  for  working 
piece-work. 

14310.  But  the  average  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  work  that  they 
have  ? 

Yes. 

14311.  And  that  you  cannot  say  r 

No,  but  it  cannot  be  bad,  because  they  are  men  of  great  physical  strength  , 
vs^hich  can  only  be  kept  up  by  food. 

14317.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  a  union  amongst  the  corn  porters? 
I  am  not ;  1  rather  think  not ;  but  I  should  say  that  I  think  a  union  is  a 
very  good  thing ;  I  prefer  a  union  myself. 

14313.  T  only  wanted  to  know  as  to  the  fact? 

I  am  not  sure.  The  reason  why  I  say  1  prefer  a  union  is  this  :  When  we  are 
dealing  with  a  disorganised  body  of  men  there  is  no  coming  to  a  satisfixctorv 
understanding;  there  are  500  men,  and  there  are  500  opinions;  on  the  contrary 
where  there  is  a  union,  it  very  soon  hajDpens  that  the  best  men  come  to  the  top; 
these  men  act  on  reflection,  and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  on  agreeably  with  them.  Therefore,  1  for  one,  instead  of 
disapproving,  approve  of  unions,  £.nd  if  the  poor  dock  labourers,  the  casual 
dock  labourers,  could  only  establish  a  union,  I  should  be  very  glad,  especially 
if  that  union  were  so  strong  that  it  would  prevent  the  outsiders  coming  in,  that 
is,  all  who  desei't  their  own  trade  in  order  to  overwhelm  this  trade  with  so 
many  men  as  to  ruin  the  dock  labourer.  The  dock  labourer  is  rained  by  the 
introduction  of  outside  labour,  men  who  desert  their  own  trade  and  enter  into 
competition  with  the  trained  dock  labourer.  The  trained  dock  labourer  does 
not  complain  of  the  work  he  has  to  do,  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  that,  but  what 
he  complains  of  is,  that  he  cannot  get  the  work. 

14314.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  what  have  been  called  casuals,  that 
class  of  labour,  you  employ  ? 

I  daresay  sometimes  we  do  not  have  50  of  them,  and  at  others  I  should  chink 
it  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  for  us  to  have  300  of  the  casual  labourers. 

14315.  And,  I  presume,  you  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  any  quan- 
tity of  them  ? 

No ;  but  there  is  not  the  same  struggle  at  our  docks  amongst  these  casual 
labourers  for  work  as  elsewhere;  it  is  known  that  our  work  is  of  that  character 
that  chiefly  requires  very  able-bodied  men,  and  they  do  not  come  as  far  as 
Millwall;  they  first  of  all  exhaust  the  docks  nearer  London,  if  there  is  no 
-chance  tiiere,  then  perhaps  they  would  come  on  to  us, 

14316.  Practically  the  bulk  of  your  work  can  only  be  done  by  a  class  of  men 
who  are  naturally  comparatively  limited  in  number  ? 

Yes. 

(^0.)  L  L  14317.  I  want 
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14317.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ({uestion  or  two  about  the  "'plus;"  does  this  plus 
exist  in  { ontr;ict  work  ? 

Plus  work  would  be  piece-work;  that  would  not  be  contract;  plus  is 
another  name,  J  take  it,  for  piece-work.  The  difference  between  piece-work, 
pure  and  simple,  and  plus  is  this:  that  piece  work,  pure  and  simple,  is  a  con- 
tract that  may  turn  out  well,  or  may  turn  out  badly,  for  the  man  or  the  men 
interested  in  ir ;  on  the  contrary,  the  plus  is  this  :  they  are  guaranteed  a  certain 
sum,  and  if  they  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  beyond  the  standard,  then  they 
get  something  in  addition  for  that  excess  of  work. 

1431  8.  I  want  to  find  out  how  you  arrive  at  the  standard  ? 

Take  it  with  grain.  My  figures  are  imaginary;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  not  the 
actual  figures  in  my  mind  now.  We  will  say  to  a  man,  or  a  gang  of  men,  "We 
will  pay  you  oc  for  doing  every  100  quarters  of  grain." 

14319.  You  ])ay  iheni  so  much  an  hour  to  start  with,  do  you  not? 

No  ;  there  is  the  guinea  a  week  for  tliem  under  any  circumstances.  Then  we 
say,  "  Now  there  is  work  in  the  grain  trade  for  you  ;  we  knock  you  off  day-work 
and  you  will  go  on  this,  and  ue  will  pay  you  x  for  every  100  quarters  you  do;" 
and  that  quantity  is  ascertained  by  the  time  the  job  is  over  at  night;  it  is 
worked  out,  and  the  following  niornine:  the  statement  is  made  for  the  ganger, 
the  head  man  amongst  them,  to  see,  and  that  is  handed  over  to  them  ;  the  x, 
whatever  it  may  be,  le  ss,  I  should  say,  thf  day's  wages,  because  we  pay  those 
wages  every  Friday  evening ;  they  always  take  their  guinea  a  week  on  the 
Friday  ;  the  other  they  leceive  day  by  day  as  they  earn  it. 

14320.  They  receive  the  plus  day  by  day,  I  understand  you? 
Day  by  day. 

14321.  And  you  simply  calculate  so  much  extra  for  every  quarter  ? 
So  much  for  every  hundred  quarters. 

14322.  Then  you  calculate  that  out,  and  hand  in  the  result  to  the  ganger? 
Yes,  and  pay  him  the  money  at  the  same  time. 

14323.  And  you  say  that,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  men  are  always 
satisfied  that  your  calculation  is  right  ? 

Yes  ;  they  are  quite  keen  enough  to  be  able  to  examine  it  substantially  them- 
selves ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  imagine  that  we  rob  them. 

14324.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  the  man  to  calculate  it  for  himself 
in  the  matter  of  gain  ? 

Y' s  ;  they  are  at  it  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  can  soon  tell  how  much  they 
have  done. 

143/5.  Assuming  that  there  was  anv  intention  to  cheat  the  men,  it  would  be 
be  difficult  to  intercept  the  wages  in  the  case  of  grain  ? 

Yes,  to  any  extent  ;  but  I  never  heard  it  suggested  that  we  cheated  them 
anywhere,  either  with  iirain  or  anywhere  else.  I  am  sure  the  dock  company 
would  not  do  it ;  it  would  be  monstrous.  If  anyime  suggests  that  the  dock 
servants  stop  it  on  its  way,  it  is  accusing  them  of  theft.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  capable  of  that, 

14326.  In  the  case  of  contract  work,  have  you  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
rate  (  f  wages  paid  ? 

Aot  in  the  least.  We  say,  "  We  pay  you  so  much  ;  do  the  work  in  your  own 
way;  our  cnly  stipulation  is  that  you  must  be  present  and  see  to  that  work 
yourself,  and  that  it  must  be  done  properly  ;  there  are  the  conditions  expressed 
in  your  contract,  and  those  conditions  we  shall  expect  you  to  carry  out." 

14327.  As  long  as  those  conditions  are  fulfilled,  you  do  not  want  to  know 
anything  more  about  it? 

We  aie  content  then. 

i43i!:8.  What  supervision  do  you  exercise? 

\'\  e  have  a  staff  whose  duty  it  is  to  move  from  one  part  of  the  dock  to  the 
other,  simply  to  see  that  the  work  is  being  done  properly. 

J  4329.  What 
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14329.  What  do  you  call  them: 

I  will  tell  you  the  arrangem  nt  of  the  dock  staff.  That  was  attempted  by 
one  Gentleman,  but  he  did  no:  know  it. 

1 4330.  "Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Tillett ;  no  doubt  he  believed  all  he  said  to  be  true,  but  you  could  not 
expect  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  inner  life  of  a  dock  company.  At  the 
docks  there  are  three  chief  executive  officers.  First  of  all  there  is  the  super- 
intendent ;  he  has  charge  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  dock.  Then  yon  hnve  the 
dock  master,  he  is  a  sailor  and  undertakes  the  work  which  is  incidental  to  a 
sailor's  life  ;  for  example,  lie  bring?;  the  ships  into  the  dock  and  lets  them  out 
of  the  dock,  and  when  they  are  in  the  dock,  berths  them  at  particular  places. 
He  is  independent  of  the  superintendent,  excepting  that  he  is  bound  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  superintendent  as  to  berthing.  If  the  superintendent  says,  "  Put  the 
ship  '  Mary  '  at  No.  5  berth,"  he  is  hound  to  do  it,  and  will  do  it.  That  is  the 
second  executive  officer.  Then  there  is  the  engineer  ;  as  may  be  imagined  he 
has  charge  of  the  structures  and  sees  to  the  machinery,  and  that  all  is  kept  in 
proper  order,  and  he  does  repairs  lo  the  docks  and  machinery.  Those  are  the 
three  executive  officers.  The  dock  master  has  under  him  a  man  who  is  called  a 
berthing-  master  ;  that  is,  the  man  who,  when  a  ship  is  inside  the  dock,  takes 
charge  of  it  and  take-;  it  to  its  proper  place.  Under  him  there  are  one  or  two 
foremen  to  whom  tiie  b'  rthing  master  gives  jobs  to  look  after ;  and  further  there 
are  certain  sailors.  With  regard  to  the  engineer  you  can  understand  what  his 
work  is  ;  he  has  artisans  of  various  kinds  under  his  instructions  The  superin- 
tendent h  is  under  him  certain  men,  I  think  four,  who  are  called  indifferently 
inspectors,  labour  masters,  or  chief  warehouse  keepers.  Now  thess  men's  duty 
is  to  patrol  the  dock,  which  is  divided  into  sections  for  thut  purpose,  and  to  see 
that  the  contractors  are  doing  their  woik  properly*. 

1433  I .  As  far  as  the  discharging  of  cargoes  is  concerned,  you  practically  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  } 

feo  little  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  talking  ab  jut. 

14332.  So  that  it  is  no  use  asking  you  questions  as  to  how  that  is  conducted? 
I  can  tell  you,  because  I  have  had  30  years  of  it. 

14333.  But  I  suppose  you  exercise  some  supervision  over  the  way  in  which 
the  work  is  carried  out  ? 

You  mean  in  discharging  ?    As  I  say  we  tui  n  that  over  to  a  master  stevedore. 

14334.  I  do  not  mean  the  work  you  do  yourselves,  but  the  work  that  is  done 
by  the  broker  or  shipowner? 

We  do  not  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  that ;  we  iiave  no  responsibility  ; 
he  employs  whom  he  pleases,  and  does  his  work  in  his  own  way  ;  an  I  we  have 
not  a  word  to  say  to  that. 

14335.  Have  your  rates  that  you  charge  to  the  ship  varied  of  late  years? 
Yes,  they  have  varied  a  great  ileal.    We  have  recently  had,  you  know,  a 

period  of  very  severe  competition.  That,  as  competition  generally  does,  reduced 
rates,  but  leaving  out  that,  rates  have  not  gone  down  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  rather  had  a  tendency  upward  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  expenses  have 
gone  up  also. 

14336.  This  competition  is  owing  to  what  ? 
There  are  too  many  of  us. 

14337.  Too  many  docks,  do  you  mean  ? 
Too  many  docks. 

14338.  In  your  opinion  the  accommodation  is  larger  than  the  demand? 

No  doubt.  There  was  a  great  experiment  tried  in  constructing  docks  at 
Tilbury—  a  very  great  experiment ;  splendid  docks  are  to  be  found  there,  and 
the  attempt  to  make  them  a  success  has  naturally  reduced  prices. 

14339-  We  had  it  suggested  in  evidence  that  the  trade  in  the  Port  of  London 
is  tending  to  diminish  ;  is  that  your  view  ? 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  just  the  other  way.  Taking  the  last  10  years  the  trade 
of  the  Port  of  London  has  increased  (I  am  speaking  of  the  dock  trade  which  is 
the  thinu  that  dock  labourers  are  interested  in,  and  that  I  am  interested  in)  at 
the  rate  of  

14340.  I  mean  the  tonnrige  ? 

So  do  I ;  that  has  increased.  The  tonnage  entering  the  Port  of  London 
increases  on  the  average  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent,  per  annum 

14341.  I  did  not  express  myself  exactly  as  I  meant  when  I  spoke  of  it  as 
having  decreased ;  I  did  not  mean  absolutely  decreased,  relatively  ;  that  it  was 
not  incre  asing  according  to  its  natural  ratio  and  rate  ? 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  The  trade  of  the  Port  as  T  say  has  increased,  and  is 
increasing.  Taking  it  during  the  last  10  years,  for  exan)ple,  the  tonnage 
entering  the  docks  of  London  in  1887  vvhs  3,740,000  tons  ;  for  this  last  year  it 
was  4,220,000,  the  increase  being  over  400,000.  Whilst  tliere  has  been  that 
increase,  that  increase  is  not  quite  a  regular  1  per  cent. ;  sometimes  you  have  a 
period  of  depression,  and  at  others  it  runs  up  again  ;  but  broadly  it  has  increased 
during  these  10  years  about  12  per  cent.  ;  but  whilst  the  trade  of  the  port  has 
increased,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  labour  conditions  have  altered  very 
materiaily  ;  times  have  very  much  improved;  lean  go  back  33  years;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  there  was  not  the  same  difficulty  tiien  in  dock  labourers 
getting  employment  as  there  is  now;  there  was  piecisely  the  same  ;  there  was 
just  the  same  struggle  for  work  then  as  now.  The  change  that  has  come  over 
us  is  that  whilst  times  are  very  much  bettei  for  the  skilled  and  able-bodied  man, 
times  are  not  better  for  the  poor  dock  labourer ;  and  that  arises  from  this 
circumstance :  There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  port,  and  there  is 
a  great  increase  in  the  cargoes  which  those  ships  bring,  a  greater  increase  even 
than  is  represented  by  the  increased  tonnage  ;  but  whilst  this  increase  has 
brought  increased  work  for  the  able-bodied  and  skilled  labourer  it  has  not 
increased  the  work  of  the  poor  dock  lahourer  The  poor  dock  labourer  has 
increa-ed  in  numbers,  owing  of  course  to  the  natural  increment  of  the  popula- 
tion of  London ;  but  his  work  has  not  increased  with  him,  and  that  arises  from 
two  or  three  civcumstances.  It  first  of  all,  and  chiefly  arises  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam,  and  ocean  telegraphy  ;  that  is  the  first  and  chief  cause  of  it. 
Before  there  were  steamboats  and  telegraphs  people  kept  large  stores  of  goods  in 
London.  A  cargo  came  in,  it  was  laude((  and  stored  away  in  the  dock  ware- 
houses, causing  a  large  expenditure  ;  the  merchant  would  keep  it  for  monihs,  it 
may  be  for  years,  \vaitin<r  for  a  rise  in  the  market;  all  of  that  time  it  was  pro- 
ducing money  to  the  dock  company,  and  producing  wages  to  those  in  the 
employ  of  the  dock  company. 

14342.  How  was  it  producing  wages  to  those  in  their  employ  when  it  was 
stored  away  ? 

If  1  liave  a  warehouse  with  goods  to  the  value  of  half  a-million  in  it,  I  must 
have  labour  to  look  after  it ;  and  that  would  be  always  going  on. 

14343.  But  that  would  not  be  this  lower  class  of  labour  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  lighter  work,  and  they  are  capable  of  tiiat.  The  broad  distinction 
between  the  two  is  this  :  the  top  man  can  carry  a  couple  of  hundredweight  on 
his  back  ;  the  poor  dock  labourer  can  only  work  by  means  of  these  hand  trucks, 
such  as  you  see  at  railway  stations.  The  man  who  can  only  work  with  a  hand 
truck  is  the  man  comm(mly  valued  at  five-pence  an  hour  ;  the  man  who  can 
carry  two  hundredweight  or  a  hundredweioht  and  a- half  on  his  back  is  the 
man  valued  at  nine-pence  or  a  shilling  ;  that  is  the  broad  distinction  between 
them.  Since  steam  and  the  telegraph  came  into  general  use,  stocks  are  not 
kept;  it  does  not  pay  a  merchant  to  keep  a  stock  ;  he  says,  "  The  price  goes 
up,  a  wire  is  sent  to  China,  India,  or  wherever  you  please,  and  within  four  or 
five  weeks  there  is  a  cargo  of  the  stufl*  here ; "  he  says,  "  It  is  no  good  my 
paying  dock  charges  for  weeks,  months,  or  years  in  the  ho|)e  of  getting  a  rise, 
when  directly  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  a  rise  some  of  my  competitors  will 
■wire  out  to  foreign  parts,  andin  three  or  four  weeks  that  cargo  is  in,  and  it  has 
escaped  all  the  charges  I  have  incurred  with  mine,  and  has  an  equal  share  of 

the 
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the  profits."  Therefore  they  do  not  land  and  store  that  cargo,  and  therefore 
the  labour  previously  expended  in  that  storing  has  passed  away.  That  is  cause 
No.  1,  and  probably  the  biggest  cause.  Then  there  is  another,  and  a  very 
fertile  cause  of  loss  to  the  dock  labourer ;  that  is  the  increase  in  the  tranship- 
ment of  goods.  Ships  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  London,  and  more 
or  less  of  their  cargo  is  required  in  some  other  part  of  the  world.  A  vessel 
comes  from  New  York,  for  instance  ;  some  of  her  cargo  has  to  go  to  Calcutta. 
At  one  time  all  these  goods  were  landed,  the  dock  company  derived  a  revenue 
from  them,  and  the  labourer  had  his  share  of  that  revenue  ;  now  the  goods  are 
put  from  importing  ship's  side  into  a  lighter;  that  lighter  is  taken  off  to  anotlier 
ship  going  to  the  other  port,  and  the  goods  are  taken  then  direct ;  not  one  farthing 
goes  to  the  dock  labourer;  probably  I'epresenting  a  loss  of,  in  one  shape  or  the 
other,  2  s.  Q  d.  a  ton  for  labour.  That  is  a  trade  which  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  that  is  one  which  has  caused  serious  injury  to  dock  companies,  and  there- 
fore to  those  who  work  for  the  dock  comfianies.  That  has  arisen  entirely  from 
the  wonderful  competition  in  all  walks  of  life  at  the  present  moment.  A  man 
importing  1,000  /.  worth  of  goods  will  do  all  he  possibly  can  to  save  5  s.  in  the 
transit ;  and  therefore  instead  ot  landing  the  goods  and  giving  a  revenue  to  the 
docks  and  employment  to  these  labourers,  he  takes  the  i;oods  direct  from  one 
ship  to  the  other;  that  has  seriously  hit  the  docks  and  the  dock  labourers. 
Then  there  is  another  cause,  and  that  is  the  sugar  bounty  ;  that  has  exercised 
a  very  serious  influ'mce  upon  docks  and  dock  labourers  also  ;  when  it  was  cane 
sugar,  that  sugar  was  landed,  operated  on  in  the  warehouses,  and  produced  the 
dock  company  probably  10  5.  a  ton  in  one  way  or  the  other;  of  that  10  s.,  one- 
half  would  be  expended  in  labour.  With  beet  sugar  not  one  package  is  landed  ; 
it  comes  over  from  Germany,  or  wherever  it  may  come  from,  it  is  put  into  a 
barge  and  goes  clean  away  into  consumption.  Every  ton  of  bounty-fed  sugar 
that  comes  into  London  probably  represents  a  loss  of  5  s.  to  the  poor  dock 
labourer,  and  more  to  us. 

14344.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  transhipment  trade  was  rapidly 
increasing  ? 

It  is  a  very  rapidly  increasing  business,  and  arises  simply  from  the  keenness 
of  competition,  requiring  every  one  to  look  to  every  sixpence  of  his  expendi- 
ture. 

14345.  Is  not  this  the  case  with  goods  coming  through  the  Suez  Canal,  for 
instance,  that  whereas  the  goods  formerly  were  brought  here  and  transhipped 
to  other  countries  when  they  were  brought  round  the  Cape,  they  do  not  now 
come  here  to  tranship  them  ? 

There  is  sometl)ing  in  that ;  but  I  think  the  consequences  of  that  are  perhaps 
overrated  ;  at  any  rate,  notwithstanding  the  direct  shipment  from  the  East  to 
Mediterranean  ports,  the  tonnage  of  the  Port  of  London  increases;  we  do  lose 
somelhing  from  this  cause  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  very  serious 
an  item. 

14346.  I  understand  then  that  you  employ  very  little  of  this  inferior  labour, 
this  casual  labour  ? 

Very  little. 

14347.  But  you  seem  to  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  on  that  point  by  Mr.  Tillett  as  to  the  condition  of  these  men,  and 
the  ditriculty  tiiey  have  in  getting  work  and  the  means  they  have  to  employ  to 
get  work  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Tillett  in  very  many  things,  because  some 
of  the  statements  he  has  made,  I  think,  have  been  made  without  projjer  con- 
sideration. For  example,  when  he  talks  about  our  paying  20  pence  to  the 
contractor  

14348.  But  I  am  alluding  to  a  particular  point.  I  understand  you  agree 
with  him  pretty  well  in  what  he  said  as  to  the  conditions  of  this  casual  labour, 
and  the  difficulty  they  have  in  getting  work ;  and  in  regard  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  bribe  the  master-foreman  or  contractor  to  get  work  ? 
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]  am  entirely  with  him  ns  to  the  difficulties  of  getting  work  ;  and  I  think  it 
is  quite  likely  he  is  right  as  to  some  bribery  existing. 

14349.  And  I  understand  you  that  you  think  that  the  condition  of  this  class 
of  labour  has  certainly  not  improved  r 

It  has  n(*t  improved. 

14350.  And  the  reasons  are,  first,  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  trade 
geneially  ;  rapid  transhipment,  and  the  effect  of  tfilegraphy  and  of  steamships.^ 

Yes. 

i43.'ji.  '\  hey  ha\e  deprived  both  the  dock  companies  and  the  dock  labourers 
of  the  profit  tl.ey  used  formerly  to  have? 

Of  the  work  which  they  had  before  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  high-class 
labourers  their  woik  has  increased. 

14352.  1  think  you  said  that  the  numbers  of  these  casual  labourers  had 
increased  by  the  natural  rate  of  increase  of  population  r 

ho  d  jubr. 

14353.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  it  is  not  correct,  as  has  been  stated  before 
tis,  to  !-ay  that  their  rtinks  are  filled  by  n  en  not  able  10  get  employment  in 
other  trades  ;  lor  instance,  a;;ricultural  labourers? 

On  the  cor,trary,  I  quite  agree  that  that  is  a  cause  of  tlie  distress  of  the  dock 
labourers.  The  fact  is  that  others  who  have  failed  in  their  own  trades  have  had 
recourse  to  the  docks,  and  so  ruined  the  poor  dock  labourers  wlio  have  been 
brought  up  to  that  business  thev  are  the  people  who  are  siitferin:>'.  When  I 
was  here  on  Thursday  I  noticed  that  of  the  three  witnesses  you  had  before  you 
there  was  only  one  who  was  a  trained  dock  labourer;  one  of  the  others  had 
been  in  the  shoe  trade.  ^Vhy  on  earth  does  this  gentleman  leave  the  shoe  trade 
to  take  this  miserable  occupation  of  a  dock  labourer?  Is  dock  labouring  so 
fascinating  that  a  man  will  give  up  a  good  tiade,  to  which  he  has  been 
apprenticed,  to  follow  the  dock  business  ;  I  cannot  understand  how  it  happened. 
The  only  conclusion  one  can  come  to  is  that  the  shoe  trade  is  worse  than  the 
dock  trade  ;  otherwise  v.  by  should  a  man  leave  the  one  to  get  into  the  other. 

14354.  When  was  Millwall  Dock  opened? 
Just  about  20  years  ago. 

1/1355.  Have  you  improved  the  machinery  in  use  much  ? 

Very  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  machinery  since  then. 

14356.  Has  that  had  any  effect  upon  the  labourer,  do  you  think  ? 

I  did  not  at  all  ao;ree  with  one  or  two  witnesses  whom  1  have  heard  here  with 
reference  to  machinery.  My  experience  is,  that  machinery  increases  the  wages 
of  the  individuals  who  work  that  maciiinery.  Of  course  it  diminishes  the 
number  employed  at  it,  but  it  increases  the  wages  of  tlio.'-e  who  do  work  at  it. 
For  exauiple,  whenever  we  introduce  new  machinery  we  alw^ays  so  regulate  our 
tariff  of  prices  for  working  that  machinery  that  the  men  who  do  work  it  shall  be 
her ter  otl"  than  they  were  when  working  v.ith  the  old-fashioned  machinery  of 
our  trade.  Unless  we  did  that  the  machinery  would  never  have  a  fair  trial; 
thereibre  we  so  arrange  it  that  they  shall  be  better  (^ff'«  orking  the  new  machinery 
than  they  were  before.  The  great  advantage  of  machinery  is  that  it  enables  you 
to  do  so  much  more  work  in  so  much  k-ss  time.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that 
the  introdueiion  of  machinery  makes  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing on  work.  It  does  make  reductions;  that  I  concede  at  once;  but  the 
reductions  are  not  so  enormous  as  people  fancy.  Before  you  can  arrive  at  the 
economy  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  you  must  first  of  all  debit 
the  work  done  by  the  machinery  with  the  original  cost  of  tlie  machinery,  in  our 
case  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  ;  with  the  maintenance  of  that  machinery, 
and  the  interest  on  the  purchase ;  and  that  makes  a  serious  hole  in  the  amount 
of  the  profit.  The  great  value  of  the  machinery  is  that  it  enables  you  to  do  so 
much  more  work  in  so  short  a  time. 

14357.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  in  the  Miliwall  Docks  your  contractor 
is  the  person  liable  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  ? 

Yes ; 
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Yes;  and  I  may  tell  you  that  I  was  told  only  yesteiday  that  one  of  our  con- 
tractors (I  am  bound  to  say  he  is  the  biggest  of  the  lot),  during  the  last  three 
years  has  paid  600  /.  in  compensation  for  accidents  of  various  kinds. 

14358.  Would  he  be  employing  all  classes  of  labour? 
Yes,  he  employs  all  classes  ot  labour. 

14359.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  times  of  calling  on  the  men? 

Yes.  1  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  that.  It  is  sugi>ested  by 
the  men  th  it  they  should  be  taken  on  twice  in  the  day  only.  I  think  if  I  were 
they  I  should  reconsider  tliat  opinion.  It  strikes  me  if  there  were  any  such 
rule  introduced  there  would  not  only  be  pul)lic  inconvenience,  but  tliat  the  men 
themselves  would  lose  money.  Suppose  they  were  taken  on  twice  in  the  day, 
and  that  those  times  were  eight  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon  ;  it 
happens  that  a  ship  is  ready  to  begin  work  at  ten  o'clock  ;  do  you  think  tiiat  the 
dock  company  would  take  on  men  at  ten  o'clock,  and  pay  tiiem  a  full  day's 
work  ;  would  they  not  rather  wait  till  one  o'clock,  let  the  ship  stand  till  one 
o'clock,  and  begin  the  day  s  work  at  one  o'clock  ?  The  effect  would  be  that  the 
men  would  lose  three  hours'  work.  I  think  if  I  were  they  1  should  reconsider 
that.  1  do  not  think,  with  regaid  to  the  dock  company,  that  there  would  be 
any  great  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out ;  but  to  my  mind  the  first  injury  would 
be  to  the  men,  who,  instead  of  being  em]  loyed,  in  many  cases  six  or  seven  hours, 
would  be  employed  four  hours  only. 

14360.  You  think  that  in  spite  of  the  great  pre-sure  and  hurrv  they  have 
to  get  the  work  they  would  let  the  ship,  when  she  was  ready,  wait  there  for 
two  or  three  hours  ? 

It  is  a  question  of  degree ;  but  I  am  sure  if  this  involved  paying  men  for 
hours  when  they  were  not  at  work  on  the  premises,  work  would  be  delayed. 

14361.  You  do  not  think  that  the  dock  companies  would  arrange  to  have 
their  work  ready  to  commence  say  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon? 

I  think  it  possible  that  they  could  do  it;  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the 
public,  but  it  would  be  worse  for  the  men.  As  I  say,  if  we  are  ready  to  begin 
at  ten  o'clock  to-day,  and  you  say  you  shall  nor,  that  would  be  bad  for  the 
public  and  woi  se  for  the  men. 

14362.  Suppose  the  men  were  taken  on  at  eight  o'clock  ? 
In  that  case  it  would  not  hasten  the  despatch  of  the  ship. 

14363.  The  object  in  view  ir  the  suggestion  was  that  tha  men  who  cannot 
get  work  should  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  get  work  elsewhere,  and 
should  not  be  kept  hanging  about  at  tiie  dock  gates  all  day  long  for  a  job. 
I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  that  could  be  done  without  any  great  incon- 
Tenience  to  the  docks,  but  you  think  it  would  hn  inconvenient  to  the  men  r 

No;  I  mu^t  qualify  that.  I  think  there  would  be  a  public  inconvenience  from 
that ;  the  work  is  delayed,  why  ?  In  order  that  you  may  not  break  a  rule 
which  does  not  allow  you  to  engage  men  except  at  particular  hours. 

14364.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  work  could  be  arianged  so  as  there  should 
not  be  delay  ? 

It  would  be  a  l  estrairt  of  trade. 

14365.  On  a  ship  coming  into  dock,  could  you  not  arrange  to  begin  dis- 
charging the  ship  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  says  that  a  steamer  entering  dock  shall  retain 
her  cargo  on  boai  d,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement  to  the  contrary,  till 
24  hours  have  elapsed.  She  enters  dock  at  ten  this  morning  ;  her  time  will  not 
be  up  till  ten  to-morrow  ;  I  cannot  begin  her  at  eight. 

14366.  Then  she  could  not  enter  at  eight,  I  suppose,  because  of  the  fide? 
On  account  of  the  varying  tides. 

14367.  You  cannot  commence  upon  her  tiU  24  hours  have  elapsed,  you  say? 
Everything  that  I  say  must  be  taken  broadly.    Some  ships  in  their  charter 

or  bill  of  lading  have  it  expressly  stated  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty  the 
(50.)  L  L  4  moment 
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moment  they  enter  the  dock  to  begin  to  discharge ;  but  the  rule  is  that  24  hours 
must  elapse. 

14368.  Do  you  mean  that  the  majority  of  ships  coming  into  the  London 
docks  have  to  wait  24  hours? 

That  is  the  general  practice  with  oteamers  ;  with  a  sailing  ship  it  is  three 
days;  they  are  bound  to  give  the  owners  of  the  cargo  72  hours  in  which  to 
make  their  arrangements  for  getting  the  cargo  away  from  the  ship  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  steamers  they  are  bound  to  allow  24  hours. 

14369.  That  would  not  aHect  the  mail  boats? 

Unless  there  were  a  special  contract;  boats  of  any  kind  in  a  violent  hurrv  get 
over  that  difficulty  commonly  by  landing  the  cargo  during  the  24  hours  at  their 
own  expense;  that  is  take  it  out  of  the  ship  and  put  it  on  to  the  (iock  quay, 
and  when  the  people  cou;e  24  hours  later  they  find  the  goods  on  the  quay  and 
take  them  away.    That  is  an  expeus^ive  process,  but  is  V(  ry  olten  done. 

14370.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about  \\  hat  has  been  allegc-d  in  evidence, 
about  men  being  taken  on  in  the  morning,  discharged  again  before  the  dinner- 
hour,  and  taken  on  again  after  the  dinner-hour,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
dinner-hour  ? 

That  has  never  happened  in  the  Millwall  Dock  ;  and  a  day  or  two  ago  I  was 
inquiring  of  our  contractors  whether  they  had  ever  adopted  or  heard  of  such  a 
practice,  and  the  invariable  answer  was,  "No;"  and  one  of  the  contiactors 
accompanied  his  answer  with  the  statement  that  it  would  be  simply  shameful  to 
do  such  a  thing,  and  I  think  every  one  connected  with  docks  would  concur,  it 
would  he  shameful  to  turn  men  off  at  a  particular  hour  at  dinner-time,  and  to 
take  tiiem  on  again  after  for  the  simple  purpose  of  saving  that  time ;  such  cases 
must  be  very  rare. 

14371.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  is  concerned,  it  does  not  occur  at  Millwall? 
It  never  has  done. 

14372.  And  you  take  it  from  the  men  who  do  your  contracts  that  they  never 
do  it  : 

A  man's  mates  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it,  and  he  would  never  hear  the  last 
of  it,  if  he  did  that. 

14373.  You  take  it,  on  the  assurance  of  your  contractors,  that  it  is  not 
done  ? 

And  it  is  never  done  by  the  company;  and  it  never  was  done  when  we  had 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  those  men  at  work.  There  was  one  point  where,  I 
think,  there  was  a  little  grievance  established.  Now,  the  chief  hour  at  which 
men  are  taken  on  is  the  first  thing  in  tlie  morning,  say,  eight  o'clock  ;  and  if  a 
man  be  taken  on  at  eight  o'clock  and  paid  off,  I  will  say  at  nine,  he  has  lost  the 
best  chance  he  had  of  getting  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  think, 
myself,  there  is  a  little  hardship  in  that.  I  am  only  speaking  for  Millwall  but 
not  for  anybody  else,  but  I  do  not  think  on  the  Millwall  Company's  part,  or 
their  contractors',  there  would  be  any  difficuliy  in  making  an  arrangement  by 
which  if  a  man  were  taken  on  at  eight  he  should  not  be  discharged  until  he  had 
put  in  a  certain  number  of  hours.  It  is  hard,  a  man  does  suffer  from  it,  he 
loses  his  chance,  it  is  a  grievance,  and  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  my 
directors  and  the  contractors  will  be  very  happy  to  remedy  that  grievance.  It 
is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been  brought  to  my  notice.  We  should  have  to 
safeguard  the  remedy  ;  because  if  a  man  were  taken  on  at  nine  or  eight, 
knowing  that  he  was  going  to  be  employed  till  eleven  or  twelve,  and  could  not 
sooner  be  got  rid  of,  he  might  take  very  little  interest  in  his  work  during  that 
time,  therefore  we  should  have  to  impose  a  condition  that  where  that  rule 
operated  the  condition  should  be  good  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  man.  These 
are  rare  cases  with  us,  but  it  is  a  grievance  that  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  1  do 
not  think  that  I  need  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  my  directors  will  remedy  it. 

'4374-  Your  dock  is  principally  a  grain  and  timber  dock  ? 
Grain  and  wood  ;  a  very  miscellaneous  business. 

14375.  Is 
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14375.  Is  it  chiefly  sail  or  steam? 

Almost  ail  our  trade  is  steam  ;  probably  there  are  19  steamers  to  one 
sailinis^  ship. 

14376.  Your  experience  is  that  the  steamship  is  superseding  the  sailing- 
ship  ? 

Yes  ;  of  sailing  ships  there  are  next  to  none  comparatively.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  bulk  were  sailing  ships  ;  there  is  no  comparison  between  tlie  quantities 
iK  W  and  fi)rmerl3\ 

14377.  At  any  rate  in  your  trade  there  is  no  tendency  to  the  increase  of 
sailing  ships  ? 

At  one  time  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  spurt  of  buildino-  saiUng  sliips  of  an 
unusual  size,  ships  that  would  carry  3,000  or  4,000  t(ms.  It  was  thought  that 
a  ship  carrying  4,000  tons  of  cargo  pro  rata  could  be  sailed  much  more  cheaply 
than  one  carrying  2,000.    But  sailing  ships  have  gone  by. 

14378.  You  spoke  just  now  of  employing  stevedores  in  discharging  ships; 
their  proper  function  is  stowing  cargo,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  where  they  get  their  name  from,  from  the  stowing  of  cargo  ; 
still  those  who  can  best  discharge  any  ship  are  the  same  class  of  men  as  those 
who  can  best  load, 

14379.  Do  you  mean  that  stevedores  are  employed  indifferently  in  loading 
and  discharging  r 

With  us  they  are  ;  a  master  sievedore  will  load  or  unload  a  ship  where  he  is 
permitted  to  do  so.  In  other  docks  than  Millwall,  he  is  not  permitted  to 
(j^ischarge  a  ship. 

14380.  Earl  of  Derhi/.^  You  told  us  of  the  rule  by  which  ships  wait  for  24 
hours  before  discharging- ;  in  whose  interest  is  that  rule  made  ? 

In  the  interest  of  the  merchant  or  importer.  You  see  with  steamers,  which 
are  very  costly,  there  is  a  disposition  to  save  every  hour  they  possibly  can,  and 
therefore  the  desire  of  the  owner  of  a  steamship  would  be,  the  very  moment 
she  is  in  dock,  to  get  rid  of  the  cargo,  because  the  sooner  she  would  be  available 
for  another  freight:  but  the  merchant  is  not  in  a  condition  to  receive  his 
cargo  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  Parliament  introduced  that,  I  believe,  as  a 
reasonable  agreement  between  the  shipowner  and  the  consignee. 

14381.  Then  you  spoke  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  subs1;itution  of  beet  sugar 
for  cane  sugar,  and  you  told  iis  that  beet  sugar  coming  from  the  Continent  was 
not  habitually  warehoused  ? 

Very  rarely  indeed  warehoused  at  all. 

14382.  Why  is  cane  sugar  required  to  be  warehoused,  and  beet  sugar  not 

I  think  the  bett  sugar  is  in  a  condition  to  go  into  a  man's  tea  at  once, 
whereas  the  cane  sugar  required  more  or  less  operating  on.  As  a  fact 
there  are  warehouses  for  sugar  now  in  the  east  of  Loudon  empty,  or  with 
scarcely  a  package  of  sugar  in  them,  that  formerly  contained  many  thousands 
of  tons. 

14383.  You  have  spoken  also  of  the  increase  of  the  practice  of  transhipping 
goods  ;  can  you  say  why  that  has  increased  lately  r 

Entirely  due  to  the  competition  which  has  necessitated  every  man  saving 
every  sixpence  he  can  on  every  transaction. 

14384.  1  suppose  it  is  always  the  more  economical  plan,  if  practicable  ? 
Always  ;  but  there  was  nut  formerly  the  same  urgency  for  economy  as  now. 

14385.  People  did  not  look  so  closely  after  economy  r 
No  ;  business  is  often  carried  on  now  without  profit". 

i438r).  Earl  oi  Aberdeen^.  You  gave  us  an  interesting  incident  with  regard  to 
a  so-called  experiment  in  the  way  of  co-operation  ;  that  trial  could  not  have  been 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  co-operation  in  the  usually  recognised 
seuse,  could  it  ? 

,.  (50.)  Mm  I  think 
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I  think  so  ;  it  struck  me  to  be  exactly  that  which  certain  witnesses  who 
have  been  before  you  dosired. 

14387;  Without  reference  to  what  witnesses  may  have  stated  in  that  sense, 
would  not  the  term  co-operation  be  more  correctly  applied,  supposing  there 
had  been  an  arrangement  between  the  dock  company  an<l  the  men  as  to  the 
latter  liaving  some  sort  of  share  in  the  profits  ? 

Looking  at  co-operation  in  that  light,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  ;  no  dock 
conipany  knows  what  its  piofit  or  loss  is,  perhaps  for  weeks  or  months. 

14388.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  such  a  thing  was  practicable,  but  I  was 
asking  whether  that  wculd  not  be  termed,  more  correctly,  co-operation  r 

Probably  that  is  a  more  true  interpretation  of  the  word  co-o[)eration. 

14389.  This  experiment  seemed  to  fail  on  account  of  the  men  not  treating 
their  appointed  intermediary  as  such  ? 

Tiiey  were  all  officers,  and  no  men  ;  that  is  where,  practically,  it  went  wrong  ; 
it  is  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  dock  men. 

14390.  Then  1  think  yon  mentioned  that  there  were  about  200  corn  porters 
in  your  employment,  more  or  less,  permanently  ? 

Yes. 

14391.  1  am  not  sure  that  yon  stated  the  total  average  number  of  men  more 
or  less  employed  in  the  dock  ? 

Last  week  we  paid  3,000/.  and  odd  for  wages ;  that  is  for  all  classes.  I  should 
say  that  latterly  \\  e  have  been  extremely  busy  ;  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  shipping  trade  within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  all 
the  docks  have  been  busy;  but  sometimes  it  may  hap[)en  that  we  are  not 
paying  more  than  1 ,000  /. 

14392.  The  average  earnings  of  the  corn  porters  might  be  put  at  30  5.  a 
week  r 

Thirty-two  shillings  a  week,  those  whom  T  particularised. 

14393.  Can  you  furihei'  mention  the  average  pay  per  liour  of  the  total  body 
of  labourers  in  your  dock  r 

The  poor  men  earn  5  d.  an  hour,  that  is  a  fixed  rate  ;  we  should  not  think  of 
asking  men  to  work  for  less  than  that;  the  contract  men  earn  1  s.  an  hour  on 
piece  work,  or  9  d.  an  hour  working  at  that  kind  of  work,  but  at  hourly  wages. 

14394.  You  referred  to  the  evidence  which  we  had  as  to  men  leaving  other 
trades,  and  to  the  obvious  fact  that  men  leave  other  trades,  so  as  to  swell  the 
number  ot  dock  labourers  ;  might  it  not  often  hap))en,  without  discredit  to  such 
individuals,  that  depression  in  trade  would  cause  them  to  desert  their  previous 
calling  in  order  to  take  to  haphazard  work  ? 

J  am  not  suggesting,  for  a  moment,  that  they  leave  their  ordinary  calling 
from  any  discreditable  reason,  but  there  is  the  fact  that  a  dock  labourer's  is 
looked  upon  as  the  most  miserable  occupation  a  man  can  follow,  and  yet  people 
are  flooding  into  it  from  all  other  occupations. 

A4395-  Would  not  that  merely  prove  that,  generally  speaking,  there  has  been 
a  great  depression  in  various  trades  ;  we  all  know  that  ? 
We  all  know  it  very  well. 

14396.  And  that  has  been  the  reason  for  these  men  coming  to  the  dock? 
Yes,  and  it  establishes  that  other  trades  really  are  a  little  worse  than  the 

dock  trade,  or  they  would  not  leave  the  good  to  come  to  the  worse. 

14397.  You  mentioned  also,  that  many  years  ago  in  your  earlier  experience, 
there  was  the  same  struggle  and  pressure  for  work  as  there  is  now  ? 

Just  the  same ;  if  you  wanted  100  men  lor  any  work  there  were  200  to  do  it ; 
and  I  see  very  little  dilference  there. 

14398.  As  to  the  transhipping  which  you  mentioned,  is  that  work  done  by 
the  crews  of  the  respective  vessels  ? 

No, 
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1^0,  foreigners  would  do  it;  but  foreign  vessels  are  so  few  that  3'ou  may  leave 
them  out  of  it.  Speaking  broadly  again,  the  dock  companies  do  ;d]  the 
discharging. 

1431^9.  But  does  it  not  require  as  much  labour  to  disciiarge  a  cargo  or  portion 
of  it  into  a  lighter  as  on  to  the  quay  ? 

Yes ;  but  in  the  one  case  you  create  a  new  operation  ;  it  has  to  go  into  the 
lighter  ultimately,  if  it  is  put  into  tiie  dock  store.  If  it  is  for  transliipment  it 
is  put  into  a  barge  at  once  and  done  with,  and  the  dock  labourer  does  not  get 
anything  of  it.  In  one  case  you  get  the  Hghterage  only;  in  the  other  landing 
and  lighterage. 

14400.  What  men  perform  the  labour  in  the  case  of  the  transhipment? 
No  men  are  required  other  than  those  discharging  the  sliip. 

14401.  They  would  be  dock  labourers? 

Stevedores ;  but  in  the  other  case  you  would  get  the  discharging  of  the  ship 
plus  the  operation  on  land. 

14402.  May  I  ask  if  you  think  that  this  improvement  in  trade  of  which  you 
have  spoken  will  appreciably  benefit  the  mass  of  dock  labourers? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  will  materially  improve  their  position,  because  the 
improvement  is  in  ti  e  class  of  work  which  finds  additional  labour  for  the 
able-bodied  and  skilled  dock  labourer,  but  not  for  the  poor  unfortunate  fellow 
who  is  trusting  entirely  to  the  five  pence  an  hour ;  we  will  call  him  the 
weakly  man. 

14403.  You  made  an  interesting  remark  also  about  the  benefit  which  a 
union  would  be,  even  to  the  employers  in  some  respects,  in  the  case  of  dock 
labourers  ;  do  you  think  there  is  any  ]irospect  of  that  being  established  ? 

I  am  afraid  not ;  the  dock  labourer,  as  very  truly  represented  by  Mr.  Tillett, 
has  no  money.  One  gentleman  stated  that  their  average  earnings  were  3  s.  or 
4s.  a  week,  some  miserable  sum;  what  can  you  expect  from  men  like  that ; 
moreover  what  chance  of  a  union  is  there  when  new  men  are  flocking  in  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

14404.  Is  it  not  also  the  case,  and  perhaps  very  naturally,  that  if  a  man 
begins  to  move  among  his  fellows  in  the  direction  of  advocating  a  union,  he  is 
looked  upon  with  distrust  and  disapprtnal  by  his  superiors  ? 

1  think  a  great  deal  too  much  has  been  made  of  that.  Speaking  of  Millwall 
Docks,  no  one  there  busies  himself  with  whether  a  man  belongs  to  a  union  or 
not ;  all  we  care  about  is  whether  the  man  can  and  will  do  a  fair  day's  work  ; 
we  should  not  think  of  inquiring  what  he  did  with  the  money  he  earned. 

14405.  I  was  not  referring  so  much  to  the  superior  officer,  still  less  to  tiie 
general  manager,  but  to  the  foreman;  would  not  such  a  man  be  looked  upon 
with  distrust  by  them  ? 

No  ;  most  of  the-e  foremen  are  men  who  have  been  labourers  in  their  day  ; 
they  are  not  so  inhumane  as  was  suggested  by  one  gentleman  who  came  here. 
One  gentleman  suggested  that  the  first  thing  a  contractor  did  was,  when  he  got 
a  job  to  find  out  some  loud  voiced  and  powerful  fellow  who  could  bully  and 
row,  and,  if  necessary,  thrash  the  men  working  under  him.  As  I  said,  there 
are  dock  labourers  and  dock  labourers.  Tom  King,  who  died  the  other  day, 
who  was  the  Champion  of  England,  and  who  thrashed  Heenan  the  American 
giant,  was  one  of  these  very  dock  labourers,  and  worked  under  me  30  years 
ago ;  and  he  would  have  been  a  tough  customer  if  any  man  had  tried  to  bully 
him. 

14406.  He  was  not  a  bully  himself? 

No.  He  was  not  by  any  means  head  and  shoulders  over  all  his  mates  ;  they 
very  closely  approached  him.  They  are  splendid  fellows,  they  can  do  any- 
thing. 

14407.  But  unfortunately  there  are  a  great  many  of  a  lower  class  ? 
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These  poor  fellows  who  earn  5  d.  an  hour  are  tlie  most  pitiable  race  you  can 
find. 

14408.  And  it  is  in  them  that  we  are  more  especially  interested  ? 

And  things  are  not  improving  with  them,  I  am  afraid ;  things  are  becoming 
worse.  It  i-^  the  last  resort  of  the  poor  man,  dock  labour ;  when  everything 
else  fails  he  takes  to  that. 

14409.  Lord  MonhswellJ]  You  said  that  you  believed  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  treating ;  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor  said  that  he  thouj2,ht  there  was  a  consider- 
able supervision  kept  over  any  bribery  or  treating  which  might  take  place 
between  the  foremen  and  the  employed  ? 

There  is  no  treating  at  Mill  wall,  because  we  have  none  of  those  men  to  treat. 
Dock  labourers  do  not  live  at  Millwall ;  they  live  more  at  Shadwell  and  East 
Smithfield ;  and  if  finyone  had  said  to  me  before  I  came,  before  I  read  this 
report  and  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tillett  and  others,  I  should  have  said 
that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  that,  matter ;  but  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  not  exactly  as  they  describe  it. 

1 44 10.  But  might  there  not  be  very  considerable  bribery  that  you  know 
nothing  about  ? 

Yes  ;  but  there  is  this  one  difficulty  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  over- 
looked altogether  in  dealing  with  this  bribery  question.  Take  our  work  ;  all 
our  work  is  done  by  contract ;  do  you  think  tliat  any  one  contractor  is  going  to 
accept  a  bribe  of  a  pint  of  beer  from  a  man,  and  take  that  man  on  when  he  is 
unfit  to  do  his  work  ?  He  is  getting  a  ]nnt  of  beer  and  employing  a  man  that 
he  would  have  to  pay  the  same  to  as  to  an  able-bodied  man.  Is  that  proljabje  ? 
And  these  contractors  are  quite  keen  enough  to  look  out  for  tiie  very  best  men 
to  be  found  ;  and  a  pint  of  beer  is  not  to  be  measured  with  the  contractor 
against  the  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man. 

1441  I  li'  there  was  no  great  choice,  the  (reating  might  make  a  difference, 
I  suppose  ? 

1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  that, 

14412.  Has  any  fi)reman  been  discharged  for  bribery  ? 
Not  at  Milhvall.    I  never  heard  it  suggested. 

14413.  You  never  heard  of  a  case  of  bribery  ? 
Never. 

14414.  You  do  not  take  any  trouble  to  find  out  r 

If  there  was  the  least  suspicion  of  it  we  should  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  find  it  out.  If  a  man  would  take  a  bribe  for  that  he  would  do  something 
very  much  worse. 

14415.  Ydu  sav  that  your  hours  are  from  eight  to  six  ;  that  is  ten  hours  ;  I 
suppose  you  deduct  an  hour  for  dinner,  making  nine  hours'  work. 

Not  quite  an  hour  ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  work  tiie  men  are  at.  Sup- 
posinf?  thty  are  doing  any  work  in  connection  with  a  stevedore  ;  sujiposing  a 
stevedore  is  discliarging  a  ship,  and  we  are  taking  the  cargo  from  tlie  ship  and 
putting  it  intu  the  warehouse,  they  will  iiuve  an  hour  for  dinner,  because  the 
stevedores  require  and  take  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  our  men  do  the  same. 
On  the  contrarv,  during  the  early  part  of  my  time  the  recognised  time  for 
dinner  was  only  20  mi'.iutes  ;  that  has  grown  of  late  years  to  half-an-hour, 
and  if  the  work  be  in  a  warehouse,  where  no  one  but  these  particular  men  are 
concerned,  a  half-hour  only  is  allowed. 

14416.  Chairman.']  You  spoke,  in  answer  to  Lord  Monkswell,  about  the 
foremen  not  being  bribed,  and  in  the  answer  before  you  spoke  about  the  con- 
tractor ;  do  you  mean  the  foreman  or  the  contractor  r 

We  have  the  contractors  ;  the  contractors  were  our  foremen,  and  therefore 
I  understood  his  Lordship  to  mean  that. 

14417.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  contractors  are  the 
persons  who  engage  the  men  • 

They  engage  their  own  men. 

14418.  Would 
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14418.  Would  if  not  be  possible  for  a  contractor  to  set  aside  the  union  njan 
and  at  the  same  time  the  authorities  of  the  dock  company  would  not  know 
anything  about  it  ? 

Such  a  thing  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  very  probable  ;  the  contractor  onlv^ 
cares  who  will  do  ihe  most  work  for  the  same  money;  that  he  really  has  the 
best  man.  If  a  man  who  is  a  union  man  can  do  5  per  cent,  more  work 
the  contractor  will  take  the  union  man  in  preference  to  the  non-union  man. 

14419.  Then  suppose  that  these  union  men  were  set  aside,  how  would  the 
authorities  of  the  dock  find  it  out  ? 

Any  man  who  feels  himself  aggrieved  always  manages  to  find  means  some 
way  or  the  other.  The  thing-  may  simmer  for  a  time,  but  not  always  ;  it  boils 
over  at  last. 

14420.  Do  you  find  that  your  relations,  as  employers  with  the  employed,  are 
as  g^ood  or  better  than  they  were  ;  do  they  improve  ? 

Ours  were  never  in  a  dissatisfied  condition,  excepting  when  w-e  had  this  little 
brush  abo'it  the  co  operative  business. 

14421.  On  the  whole,  you  say  that  the  feeling-  is  more  cordial  than  it  was 
between  yourselves  and  tlie  employed  ? 

I  have  no  doubt,  because  the  great  bulk  of  our  men  are  men  who  earn 
good  money.  There  is  one  rather  interesting  su!tject,  if  I  may  make  a 
remark  on  it.  I  heard  a  most  remarkable  stateinent  as  to  the  number  of  dock 
labourers. 

14422.  Chainnath']  It  was  put  by  Mr.  Tillett  at  about  100,000. 
It  was  said  by  someone  that  probably  the  number  was  200,000. 

14423.  Some  other  authority  ? 

Yes ;  some  work  was  mentioned  which  gives  that  number.  It  does  not 
require  much  thought  to  see  that  that  is  absolutely  impossible.  If  there  were 
200,000  men  employed  in  tlie  docks,  they  and  their  families  would  represent  a 
million  souls.  I  suppose  no  one  suggests  for  one  moment  that,  taking  the  popu- 
lation of  London  as  somewhere  about  4,000,000,  one-fourth  of  the  population  is 
devoted  to  dock  work.    The  idea  is  monstrous. 

14424.  Mr.  Tillett's  estimate  is  100,000.    Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  he 
included  not  only  the  docks,  but  all  the  wharves  ? 

Yes  ;  all  the  wharf  labour. 

14425.  I  think  he  said  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  married  r 
Seventy  out  of  the  bulk  would  be  a  reasonable  per-centage.    He  suggested 

that  it  was  nearer  100,000  than  200,000,  which  is  no  doubt  much  nearer  the 
truth  ;  but  then  comes  the  question,  what  do  the  100,000  men  mean  r  Is  it 
meant  that  there  are  100,000  men  in  London  who  for  more  or  less  days  during 
a  year  have  worked  at  the  docks?  If  it  means  that,  I  think  it  possible  it  may 
be  so,  because  they  are  such  a  fluctuating  body  ;  but  if  it  be  meant  that  there 
are  100,000  men  employed  or  waiting  for  employment  at  the  dock  or  wharf 
gates,  it  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration.  The  docks  of  London  pay  on  an  average 
20,000  I.  a  week  for  wages  ;  that  is  the  average  payment  of  all  the  docks  in 
London  put  together.  This  20,000  /.  covers  men  of  all  classes  ;  it  comprehends 
policemen,  gatekeepers,  carpenters,  Ijricklayers,  engineers,  sailors,  tallymen, 
messengers,  clerks  receiving  weekly  wages  ;  it  covers  the  whole  lot  of  them  ;  so 
that  I  should  doubt  whether  15,000  /.  a  week  are  paid  in  pure  labour;  labour  pure 
and  simple  ;  and  I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  a  single  day  in  the 
year  when  you  can  find  20,000  men  engaged  in  all  the  docks  in  London. 

14426.  Docks  and  whaives,  do  you  mean  ? 

I  speak  oF  docks  first.  I  doubt  wliether  any  day  there  ai-e  as  many  as 
20,000  men  employed  on  all  the  docks  in  London.  We  will  assume  on  some 
busy  day  it  is  so.  If  you  add  to  those  20,000  men  10,000,  as  representing 
men  doing  dock  work  at  wharves  on  the  Thames,  that  would  be  quite  sufficient ; 
thai  would  be  30,000 ;  and  I  should  say  that  that  would  be  the  very  maximum 
number  ever  employed  in  one  day.    Mr.  Tillett,  I  think,  estimated  that  about 
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60  per  cent,  were  unemployed  ;  if  so,  that  would  bring  it  up  to  75,000  ;  but 
that  is  working  on  the  extreme  estimate  of  20,000  a  day.  I  ihink  if  vou  put 
the  men  who  do  more  or  less  earn  their  living  from  dock  w.  rk  down  at  50,000, 
you  have  about  tlie  figure ;  certainly  it  is  not  much  more  than  that. 

14427.  You  gave  us  a  contract;  could  you  give  us  also  a  schedule  of  dock 
charges  ? 

You  can  have  one  by  all  means ;  I  do  nor  think  they  would  he  very  intelligible 
to  a  non-professional  mind. 

14428.  I  think  they  might  be  useful  to  us  ? 

I  will  send  one  to  you.  They  are  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  other  docks ; 
having  one  you  have  all. 

14429.  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  competition  among  the  docks  having  in- 
creased; do  you  suppose  that  the  competition  of  the  wharves  with  the  docks 
h  >s  increased  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  quite  as  keen  as  ever  it  was,  perhaps  more  so  ;  with  bad  times 
competition  is  always  increasing,  and  docks  and  wharves  have  had,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  extremely  bad  times  these  last  two  or  three  years  ; 
therefoj  e  there  is  great  competition 

-  14430.  About  this  transhipment ;  I  presume,  you  mean,  in  speaking  of  the 
transhipment,  transhipment  for  distribution  at  home  ? 

No ;  I  mean  on  the  contrary,  that  goods  come  from  America  or  Canada,  and 
are  tianshipped  to  Australia  or  Calcutta. 

14431.  And  that  you  say  is  increasing? 

It  has  increased  very  much  of  late  years  ;  so  that  it  is  a  big  business  where 
it  was  a  very  small  oni'. 

14432.  What  you  say  is  obviously  correct  about  its  being  an  advantage  to 
the  contractors  to  get  the  work  done  as  well  as  they  cin,  and  as  cheaply  as 
they  can,  and  to  get  the  best  men  for  the  purpose  for  the  money.  The  bribe 
of  a  pint  of  beer  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  that ;  but  assuming  that 
there  are  a  number  of  men  equally  capable  of  doing  the  work,  then  the  offer  of 
a  bribe,  even  of  a  small  amount,  might  come  into  play ;  might  it  not  ? 

Then  il  might;  but  if  you  consider  the  relative  positions  of  these  men,  I 
think  you  will  see  thai  such  a  condition  of  things  is  not  likely  to  prevail. 
This  contractor  is  a  master  with  power  of  immediate  dismissal  of  a  man  if  he 
is  not  satisfied  wifii  him  ;  do  you  think  that  a  man  like  that  is  likely,  for  the 
sake  of  this  trumjjery  twopence,  to  place  himself  in  so  false  a  position  as  not  to 
be  able  to  Sjjeak  his  mind  to  one  of  these  men  ? 

14433.  have  had  it  in  evidence  before  us  that  there  are  a  considerable 
nuujber  of  men  among  these  casuals,  men  physically  capable  of  doing  any  kind 
of  work,  who  are  unable  to  get  work  through  the  great  competition  among 
them  ? 

That  is  so. 

14434.  And  tliat  the  men  selected  (not  particularly  at  your  dock;  1  do  not 
think  that  was  mentioned)  are  selected  through  favouritism  therefore,  or 
through  bribery  ? 

I  have  had  no  experience  of  that.;  I  have  read  of  it,  and  heard  evidence 
given  in  this  room,  and  therefore  I  am  bound  to  suppose  that  there  must  be 
some  foundation  for  it ;  but  it  comes  upon  me  with  great  astonishment.  Some 
one  connected  with  the  other  docks  will  probably  be  able  to  speak  very 
decidedly  on  that  point 

14435.  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  had  some  30  men  contracting? 
Yes,  about  30.  * 

14436.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.']  In  spite  of  the  very  varying  number 
of  men  you  employ,  still  eveiy  able  bodied  man  does  get  work  for  every  day  in 
the  year  ;  is  that  so  ? 

P  No.  If  you  confine  yourself  to  those  whom  we  call  the  countrymen,  that  is 
so. 

14437.  But 
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14437.  But  not  the  great  mass  ? 
No;  beyond  them,  not  so. 

14438.  Have  they  many  days  in  the  year  unemployed,  I  mean  the  very  fine 
men  ? 

Their  work  does  to  a  certain  extent  vary.  The  men  on  the  top  of  the  list 
will  have  something  like  a  full  time;  those  lo^^er  down  on  the  list  will  get  a 
less  time. 

14439.  If,  as  you  say,  one  week  you  have  two  gangs  at  work,  and  the  week 
before  that  you  had  60  gangs  at  work,  there  are  58  goings  that  are  doing 
nothing? 

No  ;  because  these  deal  porters  and  corn  porters  are  fine  powerful  men  :  they 
can  do  almost  any  kind  of  work;  if  there  is  no  work  in  the  grain  thi^y  trust  to 
the  wood,  and  if  there  is  not  work  in  the  wood  trade  they  will  look  to  guano. 

14440.  Still  in  you  docks 

Still  in  our  docks,  or,  failing  that,  elsewhere. 

14441.  But  taking  yoiu' dock,  I  understood  that  in  one  week  you  wotdd  have 
only  two  gangs  at  work,  and  in  an-;>ther  60? 

Yes. 

14442.  kre  these  men  upon  the  whole  unemployed  ;  all  but  the  very  best. 
No  ;  these  high  priced  men,  taking  them  altogether,  earn  good  wages  all  the 

year  round.  Perhaps  their  greatest  enemy  is  the  weather-  theii-  work,  or  the 
great  hulk  of  it,  is  open  air  work.  If  we  have  a  day  like  this,  when  it  rains 
very  heavily,  their  occupation  is  gone  ;  they  have  lost  a  day.  These  fine 
fellows  have  a  capital  in  their  strength  ;  they  are  not  dependent  like  these  other 
poor  fellows  upon  other  people;  they  can  command  work,  and  they  get  it 
fairly  well  throughout  the  year.  They  have  good  times  and  bad  tim.es,  the 
same  as  others  have  ;  but  they  get  on  fairly  well  all  the  year  round.  There 
is  one  important  thing  thouiih ;  I  have  known  these  corn  men  earn  over  a 
sovereign  a  day  ;  they  have  made  a  very  long  day  of  it,  and  have  worked 
uncomii  only  well,  and  were  entitled  to,  and  worthy  of,  every  shilling  tiiey  got  ; 
but  they  have  got  the  sovereign.  If  a  man  does  earn  by  luck  a  soveieign 
by  a  veiy  hard  day's  work,  he  can  afford  to  lie  by.  In  the  case  of 
these  men  their  money  is  irregular;  sometiuies  the  sum  is  very  big  that  they 
earn,  and  at  other  times  they  may  be  lying  by  for  one  or  two  days  ;  but  they 
earn  very  fair  wages  all  the  year  round  ;  and  what  satisfies  me  of  that  is  this, 
that  they  have  got  the  physical  strength  to  do  the  work  ;  no  man  in  a  starving 
state  could  do  the  work  these  men  do  ;  they  live  well,  and  they  work  well. 

14443.  They  cannot  be  ever  said  to  be  numbered  among  the  unemployed,  if 
we  understand  the  unemployed  to  mean  the  distressed? 

No  ;  they  are  a  totally  different  class  of  men  ;  they  are  dock  labourers  ;  but 
they  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  dock  labourers. 

1444.  Is  there  no  great  increase  of  their  class  going  on,  the  shilling  an  hour 
men  r 

A  casual  labourer,  if  he  has  strength  and  is  steady,  soon  picks  up  more  or  less 
skill  as  a  casual,  and  he  will  by  degrees  work  into  the  higher  class,  but  the 
physical  st)'ength  is  the  first  condition  ;  a  physically  strong  man  is  tolerably 
sure  of  work  ;  it  is  these  poor  unfortunate  fellows,  most  of  whom  are  without 
physical  strength  ;  the  very  costume  in  which  they  present  themselves  to  the 
work  prevents  them  doing  work.  The  poor  fellows  are  miserably  clad,  scarcely 
with  a  boot  on  their  foot,  in  a  most  miserahle  state,  and  they  cannot  run  ;  their 
boots  would  not  permit  them.  They  are  the  most  miserable  specimens  ;  there 
are  men  who  are  reduced  to  the  direst  poverty,  men  with  every  disposition  to 
work  well^  but  without  the  strength  to  do  it.  There  are  men  who  come  on  to 
work  in  our  docks  (and  if  with  us  to  a  much  greater  extent  elsewhere),  who 
come  on  without  having  a  bit  of  food  in  their  stomachs,  perhaps  since  the 
previous  day  ;  they  have  worked  for  an  hour,  and  have  earned  5  d. ;  their 
hunger  will  not  allow  them  to  continue  ;  they  take  the  5  d.  in  order  that  they 
may  get  food,  perhaps  the  first  food  they  have  had  for  24  hours.    Many  people 
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complain  of  dock  labourers  that  they  will  not  work  after  four  o. clock.  It  is  tlic 
fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  poor  clock  labourers  will  not  work  after  four 
o'clock.  Of  course  by  working  from  eight  to  four  they  would  get  3*.  4  </. ; 
thev  might  have  the  oi)portunity  oi  earning  two  or  three  hours  more  work, 
and  nijike  10  or  11  hours  work,  biit  most  of  them  will  not  do  it.  It  is 
a  great  source  of  complaint  with  some  people  ;  but  really  if  you  only  consider 
it,  it  is  natural.  These  poor  men  come  on  wcrk  without  a  farthing  in  their 
pockets  ;  they  have  not  anything  to  eat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  some  of  ihein 
will  raise  or  have  a  penny,  and  buy  a  little  fried  fish,  and  by  four  o'clock  their 
strength  is  utterly  gone;  they  pay  themsilves  off;  it  is  absolute  necessity 
which  compels  them  to  pay  themselves  off;  their  strength  will  not  allow 
them  to  go  on  ;  they  want  food  and  t'ley  want  money,  and  are  anxious  to  invest 
it  in  food.  Many  people  complain  of  ihem  for  not  working  after  four,  but 
they  do  not  know  the  real  reason. 

14.145.  Could  the  work  in  your  dock  be  done  if  there  was  no  large  class  of 
casual  dock  labourers  ? 

We  could  rub  on,  because  we  employ  very  lew  of  them  ;  our  work  is  of  a 
heavy  and  rough  character,  and  can  only  be  done  by  the  physically  strong.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  we  employ  a  fair  number  of  the  poor  men.  This  is  what 
they  call  the  fruit  season  :  these  little  boxes  of  figs  and  raisins  you  see  in  the 
shops  came  over  from  Smyrna,  and  from  ports  in  Greece  ;  a  poor  weak  man 
can  handle  those,  and  the  pooi'  dock  labouiers  are  employed  to  do  that.  We 
may  have  100  or  150  at  that  sort  of  work  day  by  day,  but  that  is  the  only 
lime  when  we  employ  them. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  w  ithdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 

Eleven  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  \ 
Earl  of  Derby. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clinton. 


Lord  Clifford  or  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Kenry  (Earl  cf  Dunraven  and 
Mount- Earl). 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  FREDERICK  JOHN  HOVEY  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

14446.  Chairmnn.l  What  is  your  business  ? 
A  stevedore. 

14447.  What  has  been  called  a  master  stevedore  ? 
Yes. 

14448.  Are  you  employed  at  the  .Millwall  Docks? 
Yes,  chiefly  ;  and  at  the  Surrey  Docks. 

14449.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  at  the  Millwall  Docks  ? 
Both  load  and  discharge. 

14450.  Do  you  take  work  by  the  contract? 

For  the  shipowner,  and  part  for  the  dock  company,  but  that  is  very  trifling  ; 
just  the  wood  that  comes  to  them,  tl  at  is  all. 

14451.  Would  you  he  one  iiniong  the  30  contractors  that  were  mentioned  to 
us  as  doing  the  contract  work  r 

No. 

14452.  Nothing  to  do  with  them  r 
Nothing  to  do  with  thern. 

14453.  Then  what  work  do  you  do  for  the  company  ? 

Simply  the  wood  of  ships  that  are  put  on  the  company  to  discharge ;  that  is 
very  trifling  indeed. 

r4454.  And  do  you  contract  for  that  ? 

Yes  ;  the  contract  is  this  ;  that  I  have  the  whole  of  the  money  the  dock  com- 
pany receive,  and  allow  them  5  per  cent,  for  the  working,  for  taking  the  work  ; 
then  I  look  to  them  for  the  money. 

14455.  Then  do  you  execute  that  contract  yourself? 
Yes  ;  i  do  not  let  anything. 

14456.  Now  as  to  the  work  you  do  for  the  brokers;  that  would  be  dis- 
chai  ffino-  ? 

And  loading,  both, 

14457.  How  is  that  done  ? 

That  is  at  per  standard,  or  per  ton. 

(50.)  N  n  14458.  What 
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1445S.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  per  standard  "  ? 

Tlie  way  that  goods  are  bought  by  the  Petersburg  standard,  165  cubic  feet 
to  the  standard;  that  is  the  timber-trade  business. 

144.59.  Do  you  take  a  contract  for  doing  that? 

Yes ;  I  have  a  s-tanding  rate  with  the  ships ;  with  the  owners. 

14460.  You  take  a  contract  from  the  broker  to  hind  this  timber  ? 

'J  o  discharge  it^  either  on  to  the  shore  or  into  b;irge>,  as  the  case  may  be. 

14461.  Then  beyond  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? 
Ivothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

14462.  And  your  contract  is  at  fo  much  a  ton,  or  so  much  a  standard  ? 
Yes. 

14463.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  prices  are  ? 

For  deals  it  is  2  3  d.  to  2  5.  9  </.  a  .standard  ;  that  is,  2  9  d.  for  boards  and 
2  s.  3d.  for  deals ;  a  quantity  of  plain  boards  come  there  ready  manufactured. 

14464.  And  in  other  work  r 

General  cargo,  1  s.  a  ton  discharging,  1  3d.  loading,  generally  ;  that  is  for 
smallei-  portions.    If  it  is  a  very  large  ship  I  can  do  it  for  a  little  less. 

14465.  What  would  you  call  a  large  contract  ? 
Two  thousand  or  3,000  tons. 

14466.  Of  gene  ral  cargo  ? 
Yes,  of  general  cargo. 

14467.  Would  that  be  generally  in  one  ship  r 

Yes,  certainly.  I  have  got  a  boat  loading  now  that  will  take  away  3,000 
tons  on  Sunday  morning. 

1446S.  Do  you  contract  ever  to  discharge  or  load  a  number  of  ships  ? 
1  have  done  this  year  now  neai  ly  400  steamers. 

14469.  I  mean  in  one  contract? 

The  simple  contract  is  to  take  the  ships  that  arrive ;  we  do  not  ask  any 
questions  :  we  do  all  the  work  for  the  office. 

14470.  Is  your  contract  limited  to  one  siiip  ;  or  would  you  have  a  contract  to 
discharge  three  or  four,  or  half-a-dozen  ships  ? 

I  can  hardly  say;  I  have  a  standing  ])r\cc  with  the  owners;  there  is  no 
wiitt(n  contract,  merely  a  verbal  contract  to  do  their  work,  whatever  crops  up. 

14471.  I  want  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  contract  to  discharge  a 
number  of  ships  in  one  contract,  in  one  order  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

14472.  Only  one  at  a  time? 

Only  one  at  a  time,  but  the  same  contract  stands  ;  there  is  no  question  that 
arises,  not  from  ship  to  ship. 

14473.  How  do  you  mean,  "  no  questinn  arises  "? 
Not  any  fresh  agreement. 

.  14474.  I  understand  from  you  that  there  is  a  regular  contract  price  ? 
Yes. 

14475.  And  then  vou  must  have  a  separate  contract  for  every  fresh  job  you 
take? 

Wiieu  the  s-hip  arrives  we  simply  go  on  board  and  do  it ;  we  do  not  ask  any 
questions. 

14476.  You  know  the  amount  to  be  discharged,  I  suppose  ? 
We  get  all  instructions. 

14477.  You  know  what  you  have  to  do  ? 
Exactly. 

:  14478.  I  understand, 
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144-8.  I  understand,  then,  that  you  only  deal  with  one  ship  at  a  time  ? 
Sometimes  there  are  three  or  four  working  out  at  one  time. 

14479.  I  m  tun  yourself  as  a  contractor;  would  you  be  deahng  with  only  one 
ship  at  a  lime,  or  with  three  or  four? 

I  might  be  dealing  with  20. 

14480.  You  would  be  unloadins;  20  vessels  at  a  lime,  do  you  mean? 
1  have  had  22  at  once. 

14481.  Would  all  those  be  vessels  of  2,000  or  3,000  tons  ? 
No ;  i  am  speaking  of  3,000  tons  in  the  case  of  one  ship. 

14482.  Might  that  happen  in  20  ships  ? 
No. 

14483.  In  this  cage  of  the  20  ships,  how  many  would  it  he  ? 

It  would  be  from  small  to  large ;  some  might  not  be  more  than  500  tons  ; 
some  would  be  1,000  tons. 

14484.  Do  you  remember  what  the  case  was  when  there  were  20  ships 
That  wcs  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  very  heavy  glut. 

14485.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  tonnage  would  be  then  ? 

It  might  bf  16,000  or  17,000  tons;  brigs,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

14486.  You  supeiintend  that  all  yourself? 

I  have  three  sons  in  it,  and  10  standing  foremen. 

14487.  I  suppose  you  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  it  all  yourself? 

I  ii^o  I  ound  the  dock  nearly  every  morning,  and  see  to  the  office,  and  to  the  Lon- 
don business;  that  is  as  much  as  lean  manage;  my  sons  superintend. 

14488.  How  do  you  get  your  labour  ? 

I  do  not  employ  the  Amalgamated  Society's  men  ;  I  hold  myself  a  free  man.. 

14489.  You  are  speaking  of  stevedores  ? 

Ye  s,  and  my  labour  ;  the  chief  of  it  has  worked  for  me  for  many  years,  which 
1  have  trained  myself  to  our  own  work. 

14490.  Men  that  you  would  be  permanently  employing  ? 

Nearly.  I  have  about  200  men  who  do  not  work  for  anyone  else.  If  we  have 
not  got  anything  to  do,  it  is  only  for  a  day  or  two. 

1441)1.  They  would  be  working  at  both  stowing  an  1  discharging  ? 
Both. 

14492.  When  you  get  a  great  glut,  how  do  you  manage  ? 
Then  we  have  to  pick  up  anyone  we  can. 

14493.  Then  you  employ  these  men  who  have  been  called  "  casuals, "  I 
suppose  ' 

Thai  we  cannot  do  with  at  all ;  they  are  only  in  the  way. 

14494.  Where  do  you  get  the  men  then 

We  must  have  somebody  with  some  strength  in  him  anyhow. 

14495.  Where  do  you  find  them  ? 

We  go  and  get  hold  of  mechanics,  or  anything,  that  are  out  of  work. 

14496.  How  do  you  get  hold  of  them  ? 

One  man  generally  knows  where  another  lives  ;  if  we  know  over-night  we 
can  generally  pick  up  a  few  people, 

14497.  How  many  men  do  you  suppose  you  were  employing  on  those  17,000 
or  18,000  tons,  in  the  20  ships  ? 

We  did  not  put  so  much  force  into  ships  then  as  now. 

14498.  How  many  would  you  be  employing  then  ? 
You  may  put  it  on  an  average  15  to  20  men  a  ship. 

(50.)  N  N  2  14499'  Then 
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14499.  Then  you  would  not  on  that  occasion  have  had  to  get  a  great  number 
of  men  beyond  your  usual  men  that  you  employ  ? 

No  ;  and  soinetimes  the  ships  are  stopped  working  for  want  of  barges,  or 
something-  of  that  sort ;  or  blocked  up  on  the  shore. 

14500.  I  understand  that  when  you  were  dealing  with  these  20  ships,  and 
discharging  about  17,000  tons  of  cargo,  you  were  employing  only  about  20  men 
to  each  ship  ? 

Something  like  that. 

14501.  How  long-  would  it  take  you  to  do  that  work  ? 
Under  a  week. 

14502.  Is  not  that  a  long  time  to  take  in  discharging  ships? 
Yes ;  but  when  there  is  great  pressure  they  must  put  up  with  it. 

14503.  You  would  employ,  under  the  greatest  pressure,  something  like  400 
men  ? 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year  I  had  something  like  700  men  at  work  at 
one  time. 

14504.  And  you  have  told  us  that  you  employ  generally  200  ;  that  would  he 
an  excess  of  500  over  your  average  ? 

Yes. 

14505.  W'h'dt  I  want  is  to  find  out  from  you  where  you  got  those  500  men  ? 
That  is  on  both  sides  of  ihe  water.    There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  get  their 

living  from  deal  work  over  in  the  Surrey  Dock  that  are  not  working  forme  over 
in  Millwall  ;  and  if  other  people  are  slack  I  can  get  the  jjeople  there. 

14506.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  any  great  difficulty  in  getting  any 
amount  of  labour  you  want  without  using  ihe  casual  labour.'^ 

No  ;  without  there  is  a  very  great  pressure  ;  without  everybody  is  busy  as  well 
as  ourselves  ;  then  we  cannot  get  along  so  fast ;  there  are  times  when  really  we 
cannot  get  on  for  a  day  or  two. 

14507.  How  do  you  pay  your  men  ? 
By  the  hour. 

14^08.  How  much  an  hour  ? 

Eightpence  an  hour  for  a  good  man,  and  7  «n  hour  for  a  middling  one  ; 
and  1  s.  an  hour  overtime. 

14509.  Is  any  of  your  work  done  by  piece-work  ? 

A  very  trifling  amount  indeed.  The  only  thing  that  I  give  away  piece-work 
is  what  the  men  ask  for  ;  that  is  the  iron  which  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  ships 
and  the  steamers;  and  we  make  it  a  rule  to  give  them  that.  Some  ships  pay 
Scl.  and  some  9  d.  ;  and  if  it  is  what  they  call  "  awkward  iron  "  they  will  not 
have  it  piece-work  at  all ;  they  do  it  day-work  then. 

145  10.  What  is  the  object  of  doing  that  by  piece-work  r 
It  is  done  quicker ;  a  man  will  earn  1  s.  an  hour  piece-work  ;  they  will  not 
have  it  it  they  cannot  get  that. 

1451 1.  The  men,  as  I  understand  you,  propose  that  piece-work  ;  it  makes  no 
difference  to  you  r 

It  fioes  not ;  we  do  not  make  any  more  profit  out  of  it. 

14512.  You  merely  do  it  to  oblige  the  men  ? 

And  we  save  time ;  they  do  it  quicker,  and  they  get  the  money. 

145  13.  And  that  they  prefer  themselves? 
That  they  prefer  themselves. 

14514.  If  the  men  did  not  prefer  it  you  would  not  do  it  ? 
No  ;  I  should  do  it  all  day-work,  for  I  profess  the  day-work  myself;  I  pro- 
fess to  do  all  my  work  day-work ;  I  do  not  like  piece-work. 

14515,  Now, 
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14515.  Now,  do  you  sublet  any  of  your  contracts? 
A^one  at  all. 

14516.  When  you  were  unloading  these  20  ships,  for  instance? 
I  do  not  "  sub  "  anything. 

14517.  You  do  not  sublet  in  any  shape  or  form? 

No.  In  regard  to  the  outside  work  of  the  deals,  there  are  gangs  that  work 
in  the  docks  that  do  nothing  else,  that  make  a  practice  of  doing  ships  outside 
woi  k  at  so  much  per  standard  ;  that  is  like  a  business  of  their  own,  and  they  do 
this  outside  work,  carry  the  deals  from  the  ship's  side  on  to  the  quay. 

14518.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,  has  it  ? 
I  have  to  pay  for  it ;  it  has  that  to  do  with  me. 

14519.  Let  me  understand  more  clearly  what  you  mean  ? 

I  undertake  to  discharge  the  vessel ;  this  is  a  thing  that  has  been  brouglit  on 
not  bv  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  law,  but  by  practice,  that  to  get  the  ship  out 
you  ha\  e  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff  somehow  ;  if  you  want  to  get  the  steamer  out 
quick  you  must  put  the  goods  out  on  to  tlie  shore  ;  if  the  dock  company  do  not  put 
the  people  there  you  must  get  rid  of  it,  and  it  has  come  into  a  regular  practice 
that  the  men  shall  take  the  deals  from  the  ship's  side,  and  so  we  pile  them  along 
the  quay  to  make  room  to  get  the  cargo  out.  I  have  to  pay  that  expense,  and 
we  pay  9  c?.  a  standard  fur  deals  and  1 1  d.  for  boards  ;  that  comes  out  of  my 
2  s. 'dd. 

14520.  Two  shillings  and  threepence  would  be  your  contract  price  for  dis- 
charging this  standard? 

Yes  ;  and  they  get  9  d.  out  of  that. 

14521.  Out  of  that  you  have  to  pay  9  d.  to  the  men  to  take  it  and  pile  it  upon 
the  quay  ? 

Yes. 

14522.  You  have  to  do  that  before  it  is  dealt  with  by  the  dock  ? 
Yes. 

14523.  And  that,  of  course,  would  not  come  under  the  head  of  sub-con- 
tracting ? 

No,  not  at  all. 

14524.  How  do  you  pay  the  men  in  that  case  ? 
When  they  have  done  the  job  I  give  them  the  money. 

14525.  Do  you  give  each  man  the  money  that  is  dtie  to  him  ? 

Probably  one  man  takes  it,  and  they  divide  it  amongst  themselves  ;  they  all 
share  alike  ;  they  earn  1     to  1     2  d.  an  hour. 

14526.  Do  you  know  that  they  share  it  alike? 

I  am  certain.  They  are  Irishmen  ;  they  would  not  allow  one  man  to  have  a 
penny  more  than  the  others. 

14527.  Do  you  think  that  the  Enghshmen  would  submit  more  readily  than 
the  Irishmen  to  one  man  being  paid  more  than  the  rest  ? 

Well  the  Englishmen  will  not  do  the  work. 

14528.  Why  is  that  ? 
It  is  hard  work. 

14529.  But  not  badly  paid  ? 

Well  paid  ;  but  it  is  really  so  ;  the  Englishmen  do  not  care  about  that  job. 

14530.  Can  you  explain  why  ? 

Well,  it  is  rough  work,  very  rough  work. 

14531.  What  do  mean  by  rough  work  ? 

Hard  work,  dragging  the  very  soul  out  of  you  to  do  it. 

(•'>0.)  N  N  3  1 453^''  Is 
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14532.  Is  it  harder  work  than  carrying  sacks  of  grain  or  anything  ? 
I  consider  it  so. 

14533.  Do  you  consider  il  the  hardest  work  that  is  done  in  the  dock  ? 
Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is. 

14534.  And  it  is  paid,  at  what  rate  do  you  say  ? 
They  do  not  earn  less  than  a  shilling  an  hour. 

14535.  And  you  pay  one  man,  I  suppose,  the  ganger,  the  foreman  of  the 
ganu  ? 

They  are  all  together,  and  one  man  says,  "  Shall  we  do  this  ?  "  and  I  say» 
"  Go  on  and  do  it." 

14536.  I  asked  yon  whether  jou  pay  the  ganger? 
We  pay  the  ganger  ;  they  are  all  together. 

14537.  It  has  been  complained  of  in  evidence  that  the  fact  of  paying  the 
whole  wages  of  half  a  dozen  men  to  the  ganger  means  that  they  have  lo  go  and 
get  change  in  the  public-house  ;  would  it  make  any  difference  to  you  if  you 
paid  each  man  his  wages? 

If  you  have  to  pay  100  /.  or  1 50  in  a  day  for  work,  (he  silver  wants  getting, 
and  the  coppers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  if  there  are  half  a  dozen  men 
together  and  you  give  one  man  the  money  for  the  lot  and  they  all  consent  to  it^ 
I  see  no  harm  in  it. 

14538.  That  saves  you  trouble  ? 
Yes. 

14539.  Would  it  give  you  great  trouble  to  pay  each  man  his  wages  ? 
You  would  have  to  have  50     of  silver  in  your  pocket  all  day. 

14540.  You  have  got  no  office  ? 
Not  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

14541.  In  Millwall  Dock  does  the  same  thing  occur? 
We  pay  everybody  individually  there. 

14542.  Does  the  same  thing  occur  there  that  you  have  been  describing  ;  are 
the  deals  piled  up  in  the  same  way  ? 

Just  the  same  way. 

14543.  does  your  price  vary  that  you  pay  for  that  work  ? 

No,  it  is  about  the  same  thing.  1  never  gave  a  man  less  than  7  per  hour,  or 
8  d.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

14544.  I'''  "^^t  this  work  that  you  are  speaking  of,  piling  these  deals,  done  by 
piece-work  ;  does  not  a  man  say,  "  1  will  do  it  at  such  a  price"  ? 

But  what  comes  in  to  Millwall  Dock  is  only  part  parcels  ;  it  is  different  from 
what  comes  into  the  Surrey  Duck,  perhaps  50  standard  or  100  standard,  and 
then  we  do  it  with  our  own  people,  day-work. 

14545.  In  the  other  case  is  it  done  by  piece-work? 

If  it  is  an  entire  cargo  we  give  them  piece-work  if  they  like. 

14546.  I  want  to  find  out,  when  you  have  got  so  many  standards  to  be  dealt 
with,  does  a  man  come  to  you  and  say,  "  I  will  do  it  at  such  a  price  "  ? 

We  always  pay  the  same  price;  that  is  if  we  thought  the  gang  that  asked 
for  it  was  good  enough. 

14547.  Suppose  another  gang  would  do  it  cheaper? 
1  would  not  give  it  to  them. 

14548.  Not  if  they  were  equally  good  ? 
No  ;  I  believe  in  one  price. 

14549.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  you  could  get  the  work  done  cheaper  you 
would  not  accept  it  ? 

There  is  no  f  ear  of  its  being  done  cheaper  ;  they  will  not  do  it. 
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14550.  You  mean  they  will  not  undersell  each  other? 
Not  less  than  that ;  that  is  9  d. 

14551 .  They  never  ofler  to  do  it  for  less  th;in  that  r 
They  would  ask  10  d.  if  they  could  get  it. 

14552.  As  I  understand  you,  you  have  no  written  agreement  or  contract  ? 
No  written  agreement  at  all. 

14553.  As  to  these  foremen  of  yours,  what  are  their  duties  ? 

Each  man  is  told  off  to  a  shi)3  to  take  to  the  work  and  do  it  the  best  way  he 
can  ;  they  have  been  with  me  for  some  years,  and  perfectly  understand  their 
business.  They  are  sent  aboard  the  ship;  each  foreman  employs  his  own  gang, 
and  as  the  men  knock  off,  so  I  have  pay-sheets,  and  all  the  men's  names  put 
on  them,  and  1  have  one  son  who  is  cashier,  and  he  pays  the  men  straight  off. 

14554.  The  foreman  hires  his  own  men  ? 
Yes. 

14555.  But  you  settle  the  rate  of  wage  ? 
Yes,  1  settle  the  rate  of  wage. 

14556.  The  foreman  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  : 

There  is  a  standing  rate  of  wage  ;  there  is  no  question  asked. 

14557.  The  foreman  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 
Not  with  the  rate  of  wage  ;  only  the  time. 

14558.  And  he  selects  his  own  men  ? 

He  selects  his  own  men ;  but  every  ganger  has  people  that  follow  him ;  and 
the  foieman  has  one  standing  wage. 

14559.  How  do  you  mean,  "  people  that  follow  him  "  ;  do  you  mean  that  he 
knows  a  certain  number  of  men  who  will  work  for  him  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

1456".  Would  it  come  to  your  knowledge  if  there  was  anything  like  favour^ 
itism  on  the  part  of  the  foreman,  or  being  bribed  ? 
Instantly. 

14561.  How  would  you  find  it  out  ? 
Because  we  are  always  on  the  spot, 

14562.  But  it  is  not  on  the  spot  that  it  is  done;  how  would  you  find  out 
that  the  foreman  was  being  bribed  ? 

It  would  not  pay  a  foreman  to  put  himself  under  those  difficulties,  a  man 
getting  three  pounds  a  week  standing  wages,  work  or  play,  when  he  knows  it  is 
against  oar  wish,  for  the  sake  of  a  drop  of  rum,  or  a  pint  of  beer,  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ;  I  think  it  would  pay  them  better  if  they  would  keep  clear  of  such 
things  as  that. 

14563.  Do  you  think  they  do  keep  clear  of  it?- 
1  am  sure  they  do. 

14564.  But  you  could  not  tell  tliat  from  your  personal  knowledge? 
I  cautiot  credit  the  statement  at  all 

14565.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  of  iir  . 
Never. 

14566.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  foieman  is  the  man  \^h.o  selects  the  labour  r 
That  is  the  fact. 

14567.  And  he  is  the  men's  master  ? 

He  is  the  men's  master  ;  he  is  at  liberty  to  discharge  th(m  and  take  them 
on. 

14568.  He  can  discharge  them  whenever  he  likes  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  N  N  4  H5^9-  ^^'it^ 
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14569.  With  the  one  exception  that  he  does  not  settle  the  rate  of  wa^e,  he  is 
the  men's  master  ? 

With  the  exception  of  that. 

14570.  Does  the  foreman  ever  take  over  any  work  from  you  ? 
No. 

1457!.  He  merely  acts  us  your  superintendent? 
That  is  it. 

14572.  But  does  not  take  over  any  vsrork  from  you? 
J\'o,  not  at  all. 

14573.  How  do  you  pay  him  ? 

By  the  week ;  3  /.  a  week  standing  vvHges,  work  or  play  ;  I  have  nine. 

14574.  Does  he  get  any  bonus  of  any  kind  if  the  work  is  done  expeditiously  .■' 
No.    I  might  make  him  a  present  of  a  sovereign  sometimes. 

14575.  But  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  regular  present  ? 

ivio.  If  he  happens  to  have  to  work  all  night  he  does  not  get  any  more,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  in  the  winter  time  sometimes  there  are  three  or  four 
days  when  he  has  nothing  to  do,  but  he  then  gets  the  money  all  the  same. 

14576.  He  gets  the  money  all  the  same  all  the  year  round? 
Yes. 

14577.  ith  regard  to  a  general  cargo,  a  general  cargo  of  course  consists  of 
a  great  number  of  different  kinds  of  goods  ? 

Everything  you  can  mention  nearly. 

14578.  You  take  that  at  a  certain  price  per  ton  all  round 
Weight  and  measurement. 

14579.  Of  course  some  part  of  the  cargo  is  much  more  expensive  to  handle 
than  other  parts  of  the  cargo? 

If  it  is  light  stuff  and  you  are  paid  hy  measurement,  you  get  the  benefit  to 
make  up  for  the  heavy  stuff. 

14580.  That  is  what  I  want  to  arrive  at  ;  your  contract  price  is  estimated 
sprtad  over  the  whole  cargo  ? 

Yes. 

14581.  Is  it  the  case  that  with  some  kinds  of  goods  the  actual  weight  is  not 
counted,  but  a  fictitious  weight  is  assumed  ? 

We  have  heard  of  such  instances  ;  but  I  have  not  found  it  out  myself. 

14582.  For  instance,  take  furniture,  chairs  ;  how  would  that  be  calculated  r 
That  would  be  measurement ;  40  foot  to  the  ton. 

14583.  Take  zinc;  how  would  that  be  dealt  with  ? 
That  would  be  dead  weight. 

14584.  How  much  ? 

In  the  measurement,  20  cwt. 

14585.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  calculating  it  you  reckon  10  cwt.  as  only  four 
cwt.  ? 

In  the  measurement  ? 

14586.  Yes? 

Ordinary  cargo  is  considered  to  measure  40  foot  to  the  ton,  ordinary  general 
cargo. 

14587.  I  am  talking  of  zinc? 

That  would  not  measure  10  foot,  I  supj  ose. 

14588.  But  I  ask  you  whether  in  the  case  of  zinc  10  cwt.  is  calculated  only 
as  four  cwt. ;  whether  10  cwt.  is  supposed  to  be  only  four  cwt. ;  do  you  not 
understand  what  I  mean  ? 

No. 

14589.  I  mean 
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14589.  I  mean  whether  in  calculating  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done,  as 
far  as  the  labour  is  concerned,  you  would  calculate  10  cvvt.  of  zinc  as  only  four 
cwt.  of  zinc  ? 

I  should  not ;  I  should  calculate  it  as  10  cwt. 

14590.  I  understand  you  that  you  never  employ  this  class  of  labourers  that 
we  have  heard  described  as  casuals  ? 

No. 

14591.  Do  you  employ  the  kind  of  labour  tiiat  we  have  heard  described  as 
preference  men  or  royals 't 

Yes. 

145Q'2.  Is  it  a  customary  thing  for  a  stevedore  to  discharge  cargo  } 
Thei  e  are  plenty  of  them  that  do  not ;  those  that  work  in  the  London  Docks, 
and  those  docks  especially,  do  not  do  anything  else  but  the  loading. 

14593.  I  suppose  the  men  in  the  union  only  do  the  loading? 

They  only  do  the  loading.  If  I  were  to  ask  them  to  go  to  work  for  deals 
they  would  not  do  it. 

14594.  That  is  the  reason  you  do  not  employ  them  ? 

1  am  an  ail  round  man  ;  we  do  anything  and  everything,  and  I  must  have 
people  round  nie  who  can  shift  from  one  thing  to  the  other. 

14595.  Is  that  the  reason  you  do  not  employ  these  hands,  or  have  you  any 
other  objection  t 

I  gave  them  once  a  ship,  because  of  their  pleading  to  me,  and  I  think  the 
third  day  they  were  at  work  1  went  down  to  the  ship  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  I  found  two  of  them  drunk  ;  they  had  broached  the  cargo  ; 
and  I  turned  them  all  out. 

14596.  And  you  pay  your  men  entirely  or  nearly  entirely  by  time  ? 
By  time. 

14597.  And  the  system  of  "  plus"  we  have  heard  of,  you  do  not  practice  at 
all? 

There  is  no  plus  with  us. 

14598.  Earl  of  Derhy?^  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  men  preferred 
piece-work  to  time  work  ? 

Yes. 

14599.  And  do  you  know  on  what  ground  ? 
They  earn  a  little  more  money  by  it. 

14600.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  a  former  witness  that  the  men 
objected  to  it  because  the  piece-work  compelled  them  to  work  harder  than  they 
thought  desirable  ? 

My  people  prefer  it. 

14601.  That  evidence  is  not  in  accordance  with  your  experience? 
No. 

14602.  Lord  Clinton.^  You  say  you  employ  more  men  than  you  used  to  do  ; 
do  you  mean  that  you  employ  more  men  to  do  the  same  work? 

More  men  on  board  of  one  ship. 

14603.  Why  is  that  ? 
To  do  it  quicker. 

14604.  llien  do  you  think  the  men  are  better  off  on  that  account  ? 
I  do  not  know.    There  is  more  labour  employed  certainly. 

14605.  At  the  "same  wages  as  used  to  be  paid  ? 
At  the  ."^ame  wages. 

14606.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  competition  for  the  work  ? 
Yes.    Speed  is  the  order  of  the  day  now. 

(50.)  O  O  14607.  But 
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146(^7.  But  men  wlio  have  the  good  luck  to  bi'  employed  arc  as  well  off,  or 
letter,  than  they  used  to  be  r 
Far  better. 

14608.  At  the  same  time,  1  suppose,  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  out  of 
V  ork  ? 

^'o  doubt  of  it. 

14609.  When  you  have  to  ])ut  on  extra  hands,  what  sort  of  men  do  yon  get? 
We  generally  know  owv  night,  ;md  see  if  we  cannot  pick  up  some  people 

we  know  something  about. 

14610.  But  sometimes  among  these  extra  men  do  you  get  men  from  other 
trades  ? 

Yes  ;  and  then  we  put  them  in  with  the  others. 

14611.  What  trades,  chiefly? 

All  sorts  of  classes  when  they  are  out  of  work  sometimes. 

1  4612.  Do  you  get  any  country  men  ? 
Yes,  some. 

14613.  I  mean  agricultural  labourers? 

Yes,  agricultural  labourers.  If  there  are  any  fellows  that  knock  about  out- 
side, if  they  are  worth  anything,  I  take  them, 

14614.  But  have  yoii  noticed  lately  that  tl.ere  have  been  more  agricultural 
labouiers  at  that  sort  of  casu.d  work  than  there  used  to  be? 

1  have  not  noticed  it. 

14615.  You  do  i.ot  emjdoy  foreigners? 

We  have  two  or  three  Swedes  working  among  us. 

1461  6.  But  as  a  rule  you  do  not  employ  foreigners  ? 
No. 

14617.  Your  men  are  Irishmen,  I  think  you  said  ? 

As  a  general  rule  they  are  English  ;  it  is  the  outside  work  that  the  Irish  do. 

1461  8.  You  do  not  complain  of  the  English  in  your  work  ? 
They  are  chiefly  English  that  we  employ, 

14619.  hord  Clifford  0/ Chudlti^h.l  In  your  experience  are  accidents  very 
common  r 

I  can  safely  say  that  in  my  experience  I  have  had  less  accidents,  I  should  think, 
than  any  other  man  ;  I  have  been  covered  by  the  Liability  for  the  last  six  years, 
and  they  have  only  paid  2  /.  for  the  quantity  of  work  that  I  have  done. 

14620.  You  insure ;  that  is  the  name  of  an  insurance  company,  as  I  under- 
stand vou? 

Yes'. 

14621.  Lord  Monkswell.^  Then  you  know  other  master  stevedores  who  have 
had  to  pay  more  tor  accidents  ? 

Wi'  are  particularly  careful  in  this ;  we  do  all  our  work  day  work,  and  it  is  a 
stric  t  instruction  (f  nine  to  see  that  everybody  has  good  gear;  and  I  clo  not 
want  the  work  hurried,  as  I  am  responsible  for  everything. 

14622.  And  does  the  insurance  office  come  and  look  over  your  gear  ? 
No. 

14623.  Thfn  all  master  stevedores  are  not  so  careful  as  you  are? 
They  may  be  unfortunate  ;  there  may  be  something  in  that'. 

14624.  But  at  all  events  there  are  more  accidents  with  other  master  steve- 
dores than  with  you? 

Yes  ;  Ibeheve  there  are  ;  I  know  my  foremen  are  particulary  careful. 

14625.  But 
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14625.  But  YOU  think  there  are  more  accidents  as  a  rule  with  them  than 
with  you. 

1  think  a  great  deal  of  it  is  attri')utahle  to  the  men's  own  faidt, 

14626.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  you  employ  more  labour  by  dis- 
charging your  snips  more  quickly,  but  that  you  employ  more  labour  at  a  time  ? 

Yes  ;  instead  of  a  ship  taking  four  days  to  do,  we  do  it  in  two. 

14627.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  you  employ  more  labour  in  the  two 
davs  than  you  would  have  employed  during  the  tour  days;  you  simply  spread 
it  over  two  days  instead  of  over  four  days  ? 

Yes. 

14628.  The  same  amount  of  labour  is  employed  ? 
Yes. 

14629.  Chairmdii.]  You  are  responsible  in  the  case  of  accidents  ? 
I  am  responsible. 

14630.  And  you  say  you  very  seldom  have  to  pay  ? 
Yes,  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  so. 

14631.  It  has  been  suggested  in  evidence  before  us  that  men  are  very  much 
disinclined  to  give  evidence  in  cases  of  accident,  because  thi.'y  are  afraid  that 
they  might  not  get  work  again  ;  do  you  think  that  is  likely  to  be  the  case  ? 

I  do  not  see  why.    It  would  not  be  the  case  with  me  as  long  as  it  was  fair 
evidence. 

14632.  But  you  are  not  the  person  who  takes  the  men  on  ;  you  say  the  fore- 
man is  the  man  who  takes  the  men  on  ;  if  tiiere  was  an  accident  and  othei-  men 
came  to  give  evidence  about  it,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  foreman  might  object  to 
take  those  men  on  again  ? 

No,  I  should  think  no'  ;  because  all  that  a  man  has  got  to  do  if  he  is  in  any 
way  aggrieved  by  the  foreman  is  to  come  (o  mCj  and  I  should  see  into  it. 

14633.  The  accident  I  suppose  might  be  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
foreman  ? 

If  there  is  any  accident  at  all,  it  is  generally  a  man  getting  his  finiier  jammed, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

14634.  What  I  asked  you  was,  in  the  case  of  an  accident  it  might  possibly 
be  caused  by  ni  gligence  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

14635.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  accidents  have  never  occurred  through 
negligence  and  want  of  proper  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  r 

I  do  not  say  anything  oFthe  sort,  but  1  have  not  known  it  in  our  case. 

14636.  Biit  you  would  allow  that  accid  nts  might  occur  through  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  foremen  ? 

'1  hey  might  certainly. 

14637.  In  such  a  case  if  a  workman  complained  and  gave  evidence  it  would 
probablv  lead  to  the  discharge  of  the  foi  eman  ;  you  would  be  the  person  who 
would  have  to  ])ay,  and  would  be  naturally  disinciinetl  to  employ  a  foreman  who 
cost  yon  money  in  that  way  f 

I  should  certainly  discharge  him. 

14^*38.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  likely  to  make  men  very  reluctant  to  give 
evidence  against  the  foreman  ;  would  not  a  man  giving  evidence  that  led  to  the 
diacharge  of  a  foreman  probably  find  difficulty  in  getting  employment  again  from 
that  foreman  or  any  other  foreman  r 

I  should  think  not. 

14639.  Lord  Clinton.~\  Could  an  accident  happen  without  your  knowledge  ? 
Not  without  my  knowing  it  very  soon  after. 

(50.)  O  O  2  14640.  You 
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14640.  You  are  sure  to  know  it  isoon? 

Certain  to  ;  my  instructions  are  to  let  me  know  if  anything  happens. 

14641.  Chairman?^,  Who  is  to  let  you  know? 
The  foreman. 

14642.  The  foieman  who  might  be  the  cause  of  it ;  tlo  you  think  that  a  fore 
man  wlio  oy  his  own  carelessness  has  caused  an  accident  to  life  or  limb  would 
come  and  tell  you  he  had  done  it  ? 

I  should  think  he  would. 

14643.  We  have  been  told  that  accidents  sometimes  occur  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  men  not  skilled  or  strong  enough  are  put  at  the  combings  to  bear 
the  sacks  and  so  on  oft'  from  the  hold  ;  in  your  opinion  is  it  necessary  to  have 
a  tolerably  able  and  skilful  man  at  the  combings? 

Yes  ;  because  he  has  to  bear  it  right  over  the  side. 

14644  You  think  the  employment  of  a  weak  man  might  be  dangerous  ? 
If  you  had  weak  men  you  must  have  two. 

14645.  Lord  Clifford  of  Cliudleigh.']  Is  that  for  safety,  or  to  do  the  work? 

Ft  r  safety,  and  to  get  it  over  the  sides  ;  you  must  have  power  to  deal  with 
it ;  if  one  man  cannot  deal  with  it  you  must  have  two. 

14646.  Chairman.^  You  would  think  it  important  that  a  man  sufficiently 
strong  and  skilful  should  be  employed  at  that  work  ? 

Yes,  at  the  gangvvay. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  MALTBY,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows : 

14647.  Cfiairman.l^  What  is  your  business  ? 

A  St.  vedore  and  contractor  to  the  Millwall  Dock  Company  for  general 
cargoes. 

14648.  Are  you  practically  in  the  same  kind  of  business  as  the  last  witiicss, 
Mr.  Hovcy  ? 

Practically  the  same. 

14649.  Have  you  heard  what  he  said  ? 
Yes. 

14650.  And  do  you  generally  agree  with  it? 

1  generally  agree  with  it ;  only  that  I  do  more  piece-work  than  he  does. 

14651.  You  say  you  arc  also  a  contractor  ? 
Yes. 

14652.  For  the  docks  ? 
For  the  Millwall  Docks. 

14653   What  work  do  you  contract  to  do  for  the  dock  ? 

The  discharging  of  general  cargo  steamers;  steamers  or  vessels  coming  in  with 
general  cargo. 

14654.  But  we  have  heard  that  the  work  that  the  dock  company  itself  does 
in  discharging  is  very  small  r 
A  ery  small  indeed  now. 

•4^'55-  Is  that  the  only  kind  of  work  you  do  for  the  dock  company  ? 
That  is  the  only  kind  of  work. 

14656.  And  you  contract  to  do  that  ? 
J  contract  to  do  that. 

14657.  At 
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14C37.  At  so  much  per  ton  or  so  much  per  standard  ? 
So  much  per  ton. 

14658.  Do  you  sometimes  have  several  ships  at  the  same  time  ? 
Yes. 

14659.  What  would  you  call  a  large  contract? 

American  steamers  that  we  have  generally  bring  about  2,800  to  3,000  tons. 

14660.  Would  you  call  3,000  tons  a  hirge  contract? 

It  is  for  an  American  steamer ;  it  is  about  the  average  that  tliey  run. 

14661.  Woidd  you  call  that  a  l  irge  one  : 
Not  particularly  large. 

J  4662.  Do  you  do  larger  ? 
Not  much  larger  tlian  that. 

14663.  What  would  be  the  largest  contract  that  you  do? 
That  would  be  about  the  largest. 

14664.  About  3,000  tons  ? 
Yes. 

14665.  That  would  be  a  general  cargo? 
A  general  cargo  from  New  York. 

14666.  Do  you  have  a  written  contract  ? 

No  ;  the  scheduled  rates  of  the  Dock  Company,  and  then  they  deduct  7s  per 
cent.,  after  the  vessel  is  completed. 

14667.  Then  in  fact  3  011  take  the  work  over  from  the  Dock  Company,  they 
takinii  7i  per  cent,  off? 

Yes. 

14668.  Do  tlie  Dock  Company  insist  upon  N  our  paying  any  particular  rate  of 
wa*ies  r 

No  ;  it  is  left  entirely  to  myself ;  in  fact  we  have  a  standing  rate  of  wages. 

14669.  And  also  you  are  left  entirely  to  find  the  labour  which  you  like? 
Yes 

14670.  And  pay  them  what  you  agree  for? 
Yes,  pay  them  what  we  agree  for. 

14671.  And  how  do  yon  find  the  labour? 

I  have  got  men  trained  up  to  it  for  this  last  10  or  12  years.  When  I  first 
took  the  contract  in  the  dock  I  had  nearly  all  the  work  round  the  dock,  and 
men  gradually  came  to  me- 

14672.  When  you  say  nearly  all  the  work  round  the  Dock,  you  mean  the 
discharging  ? 

Yes,  the  discharging;  the  dock  is  thrown  open  now.  I  work  now  for  about 
40  or  50  diff'erent  firms  that  used  to  come  into  the  dock,  and  put  their  ships  on 
the  Dock  Company. 

14673.  You  say  you  have  a  body  of  trained  men  r 
Ye^. 

14674.  I  presume  when  there  is  a  sudden  gust  you  have  to  get  men  from 
outside  r 

No,  I  do  not ;  I  let  the  ships  stop. 

14675.  Do  they  always  agree  to  that  ? 

Tliey  have  to ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  I  am  placed  in  that~posiiion. 

14676.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? 

That  varies  very  much  ;  from  about  50  up  to  400. 

(50.)  OO3  14677.  I5ut 
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14677.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  you  had  a  kind  of 
permanent  staff  of  men  that  you  had  trained  up,  that  you  have  not  had  to  go 
into  the  outside  market  to  get  hands  ? 

When  I  am  slack  they  go  somewhere  else,  and  when  I  am  busy  they  come 
back  to  me. 

14(378.  You  mean  that  when  you  are  busy  you  know  where  to  put  your 
hands  on  men  who  have  worked  tor  you  before  ? 
Yes;  I  bring  them  from  Wapping  for  instance. 

14679.  And  when  you  are  noD  busy  they  are  working  for  somebody  else? 
Yes;  they  are  men  t!:at  are  never  idle  ;  good  men  that  can  always  get  work, 

14680.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  ? 

We  pay  them  6  d.  p^r  hour  and  9  d.  for  discharging ;  6  d.  an  hour  day-work, 
and  9  d.  an  hour  overtime,  in  the  dock;  and  in  the  river,  loading  and 
discharging,  6  d.  and  8  d. 

14681.  Both  loading  and  discharging  ? 

Yes  ;  and  in  the  docks  8  d.  and  1  s.,  loading. 

14682.  What  is  your  day's  work  ? 

Discharging,  six  o'clock  until  six;  but  we  more  generally  start  at  seven  and 
knock  off  at  six,  and  they  do  not  have  any  breakfast,  if  they  start  at  six  they 
have  to  go  to  bi  eak'ast. 

14683.  And  overtime  commences  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening? 
Yes. 

14684.  And  you  pay  the  same  rate  for  overtime  all  through  ? 
Nine-pence  an  hour  right  through  t  le  night,  that  is  discharging.    Of  course 

we  want  better  labour  for  loading. 

14685.  But  I  understood  you  just  now  that  the  loading  is  not  paid  so  high  in 
the  river  ;.s  in  the  docks  ? 

No. 

14686.  Wiiat  is  the  reason  of  that? 

It  is  a  different  class  of  cargo  you  get  in  the  river,  rougher  stuff. 

14687.  Do  you  do  any  of  your  work  by  piece-woi'k  ? 
Yes,  a  great  deal  of  it. 

14688.  What  do  you  do  bv  piece-work  ? 

Su'  h  stuff  as  flour,  arid  oil  cake,  and  sugar  ;  the  men  come  and  ask  for  it. 

14689.  Why  do  they  prefer  the  piece-work  ? 

They  earn  a  big  shilling;  I  suppose  that  tempts  them. 

14690.  They  earn  more  money  at  it  in  fact  ? 

Y(  s,  or  else  the  same  men  v»'ould  go  into  the  ship  work  day  by  day.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  aie  ;  I  get  the  ship  out  quicker. 

14691.  If  they  can  earn  more  money  by  piece-work  in  some  cases,  why 
cannot  they  not  in  all  cases  ? 

Because  you  cannot  get  it ;  yon  cannot  get  at  the  weight  of  a  lot  of  cargo. 

14692.  You  mean  that  it  is  only  in  certain  classes  of  goods  that  you  can 
estimate  the  weight  so  as  to  put  it  out  by  piece-work  r 

Yes. 

14693.  When  that  can  be  done  you  sav  the  men  prefer  the  piece-work  ? 
Yes. 

14694.  Therefore,  you  g'^t  your  work  done  by  piece-work  whenever  you  can 
sufficiently  accurately  ascertain  the  weight  or  quantity  of  the  cargo  ? 

Yes. 

14695.  Then  how  do  you  calculate  the  price  in  that  case  ? 
We  give  them  so  much  a  ton. 

14696.  How 
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14696.  How  do  you  get  at  what  the  price  ought  to  be  a  ton  ? 
I  suppose  by  practice  we  have  got  to  that.    We  know  what  the  m^n's  money 
would  be  at  day-W(;rk,  and  some  of  my  gangs  earn  15  s.  in  a  day  per  man. 

1461)7.  When  you  pay  by  time  you  pay  from  6  c?.  to  9  d.  an  hour? 
Sixpence  to  9 

14698.  When  the  men  are  doing  piece-work  they  would  earn  more  than 
that  ? 

Much  more  than  that,  quite  a  shilling  an  hour  easily. 

14699.  How  many  hours  would  they  work  ? 
They  generally  work  the  usual  hours,  seven  till  six. 

14700.  And  their  rate  of  pay  is  higher  ? 

Their  rate  of  pay  is  higher ;  and  it  saves  the  ship's  time ;  it  does  not  put  any 
more  money  in  our  pocket. 

14701 .  W  e  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  men  prefer  to  work  by  time-work 
at  a  less  price,  receiving  less  money,  because  they  are  driven  so  hard  in  piece- 
work ;  1  understand  from  you,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  men  prefer  the  piece- 
work ? 

They  piefer  the  piece  work  ;  t!ie  men  will  not  be  diiven  now  ;  not  my  men. 

14702.  You  are  speaking  of  the  superior  class  of  labourers  ? 

Yes;  we  could  not  employ  the  inferior  labour;  they  are  only  fit  for  truck- 
ing.   I  have  tried  them  ;  they  have  got  no  stamina  in  them. 

14703.  How  do  the  men  know  the  quantity  or  weight  of  the  cargo  ? 

Such  goods  as  sugar,  or  flour,  or  oil-cake,  are  a  univeisal  weight;  the  men 
know  how  many  bags  they  do  ;  they  get  a  thick  note  from  the  tally-clerk  on  tlie 
ship,  showing  tlie  number  of  bags  or  packages  they  have  done. 

14704.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  go  to  the  men  and  say,  '*  Here  are  100 
tons,"  of  whatever  it  may  be  r 

1  hey  come  to  me. 

14705.  And  I  suppose  you  tell  them  what  the  amount  is  first  of  all,  do  you 
not  ? 

No,  they  know  ;  if  we  make  a  mistake  they  soon  find  out. 

14706.  How  do  they  know  ? 

There  is  the  Customs  entry  for  them  to  see  by ;  there  are  so  many  checks, 

14707.  Then  they  can  find  out  fro'n  those  ? 
Yes;  any  man  can  find  out  what  is  on  the  entry. 

14708.  You  spoke  of  oil-cake;  how  is  oil-cake  packed  ? 
In  bags. 

14709.  When  the  men  go  to  work  you  pay  them  so  much  a  ton  by  piece- 
work r 

Yes. 

14710.  But  they  do  not  know  then  how  many  tons  there  are  to  to  be  dis- 
charged ? 

No,  it  is  impossible  ;  we  do  not  know  ourselves.  We  get  the  manifest  and 
just  bundle  it  out  as  quick  as  we  can. 

14711.  Then  after  the  work  is  done  the  men,  you  say,  can  find  out  exactly 
how  much  they  have  done  r 

Yes;  they  biing  a  tick  note ;  the  ships' people  employ  tally  clerks  to  each 
hatch,  and  those  men  keep  a  correct  tally  of  the  cargo  ;  and  the  ganger,  the 
man  whom  these  men  choose  to  take  their  money  from,  gees  to  this  clerk  and 
gets  the  number  of  packages  they  have  done,  and  comes  down  to  the  office. 
There  is  a  universal  weight  for  oil-cake,  and  it  is  easily  calculated  out;  if  we 
makq  any  mistake  they  find  it  out  soon  enough. 

(50.)  O  O  4  14712.  The 
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14712.  Tlie  tally  clerk  is  an  officer  of  the  ship  ? 

He  is  employed  by  the  shij)  to  check  ir,  for  the  shipowner  is  responsible  for 
any  deficiency. 

14713.  And  therefore,  as  I  understand  you,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
deceive  the  men  as  to  the  quantity  of  work  they  have  done,  because  tijey  could 
find  it  out  by  a  reference  to  the  t;jlly  clerk  employed  by  the  ship  ? 

Just  so. 

14714.  Do  you  sub-let  any  of  your  contracts  r 
No. 

14715.  You  do  it  all  yourself? 
I  do  it  ail  myself. 

147 1 6.  liow  many  foremen  do  you  employ? 

About  seven.  'Ihey  have  all  been  with  me  for  years,  ever  since  I  started  in 
the  docks. 

14717.  They  do  not  take  over  any  of  the  work  ? 
No  ;  I  should  not  think  of  allowing  tiiat. 

14718.  Ami  I  presume  you  exercise  a  personal  supervision  over  il  yourself? 
As  well  as  I  can ;  it  is  distributed  a  good  deal. 

14719.  Now  in  this  case  of  piling  up  the  deals  that  we  heard  of,  that 
Mr.  Hovey  told  us  about,  in  your  case  also,  is  that  the  only  case  in  which  part 
of  your  contract  is  taken  over  by  somebody  else  ? 

Yes  ;  that  always  has  been  the  practice  ever  since  I  have  been  connected 
with  it. 

14720.  But  that  is  the  only  case  ? 

Yes,  ever  since  I  left  the  sea  that  has  been  the  practice. 

14721.  You  never  part  with  any  portion  of  your  contract  to  anybody  else  ? 
No  ;  I  should  be  lowering  myself  to  do  it. 

14722.  And  in  this  piece  work  do  you  pay  the  men  individually,  or  do  you 
only  pay  the  head  of  the  gang  ? 

He  is  a  man  ciiosen  among  them  ;  it  is  the  co-operative  principle  among 
them ;  they  come  with  a  tick  note  and  one  man  draws  the  money. 

14723.  How  many  are  there  in  a  gang  generally? 

Seven,  sometimes  eight,,  according  to  thi'  description  of  labour. 

14724.  What  do  they  call  the  head  man  of  a  gang,  the  foreman,  or  ganger  ? 
I  do  not  know  that  they  call  him  anything ;  he  generally  takes  the  hatchway, 

that  is  all  I  know. 

14725.  How  does  he  j^et  his  work  ;  does  he  come  to  you  or  do  you  send  to 
him  ? 

No;  the  foreman  picks  him  out;  the  regular  steamers  have  regular  gangs 
that  work  on  board  of  them  ;  they  know  where  to  go  to. 

14726.  The  foreman  goes  to  him,  and  says  he  has  got  work  for  him  to  do? 
Yes. 

14727.  And  then  he  goes  and  gets  his  men  and  sets  them  to  work  ? 
Yes. 

14728.  Does  he  know  beforehand  what  price  they  will  get  ? 
The  men  know  it  before. 

14729.  Does  the  foreman  say  to  him,  "This  work  will  be  so  much  a  ton"  ? 
When  the  hatches  are  taken  off,  in  some  instances  they  say,  "  We  cannot  do 

this  or  that  by  piece-work  ;  we  wish  to  go  on  day-work"  ;  "  All  right ;"  I  say, 
" go  on  day-work";  they  look  out  for  that. 

14730.  What 
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14730.  What  I  mean  is  this,  when  trie  foreman  says  to  a  man  wiio  is  at  the 
head  of  a  gang.,  or  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  gang,  "  There  is  some  work 
to  he  done,"  does  he  tell  this  man  what  the  price  is,  so  uiuch  a  ton  ?  ■ 

No  ;  that  is  a  recognised  price. 

14731 .  According  to  the  description  oF  cargo  ? 
Yes,  according  to  the  description  of  cargo. 

14732.  And  then  you  say  that  man  will  go  and  get  his  men  together  and  set 
to  work  } 

Yes,  and  we  trouhle  no  more  about  it. 

14733.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  man  would  ever  sub-let  it,  give  the  job  to 
anybodv  else  ? 

No.  ■ 

14734.  How  do  you  know  that? 

The  men  themselves  are  too  conservative  for  that ;  ihey  would  find  it  out ;  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  do  it, 

14735.  Why  would  it  he  impossible  for  him  to  do  it? 
Because  we  know  the  men  that  work  in  the  gang  with  him. 

14736.  Where  would  be  the  impossibility  ;  we  will  say  that  a  man,  A,  gets 
a  job  to  do  from  you  at  so  much  a  ton ;  what  would  it  be  ;  give  me  a  price  ? 

Say  at  6     a  ton. 

14737.  \\  hat  is  there  to  prevent  him,  if  he  can  get  another  man  to  do  it, 
saying,  you  can  have  this  job  at  5^  rf.  ? 

We  should  find  it  out. 

14738.  How  r 

The  men  would  complain  themselves. 

14739.  Supposing  they  agreed  to  it  ? 

I  do  not  think  they  would,  I  should  want  it  done  at  the  same  price  then,  at 
the  5h  d.  ;  and  the  man  would  not  let  the  price  go  down, 

14740.  You  would  find  it  out  if  the  men  complained;  if  they  did  not,  you 
would  not  find  it  out, 

I  think  1  should  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  much  to  go  on  in 
my  business  without  my  finding  it  out,  because  the  working  men  in  the  class 
we  employ  are  very  conservative;  they  do  not  like  to  see  a  stranger  coming  into 
the  work, 

14741.  You  do  not  employ  this  casual  labour,  as  it  has  been  termed  ? 

1  have  tried  it  ;  but  they  cannot  stand  the  work ;  you  want  the  skilled  labour. 
It  is  just  like  this  :  anyltody  can  pull  a  house  down,  but  it  takes  a  bricklayer  to 
build  it  up. 

14742.  Lord  Monkswell.^  I  suppose  if  the  men  thought  ihat  you  would  ask 
them  to  do  the  work  for  less,  if  you  found  out  that  there  was  any  system  of 
sub-letting,  then  it  would  be  against  their  interest  to  let  you  know  of  any  sub- 
letting ? 

Yes. 

14743.  Therefore  there  might  be  sub-letting  and  they  not  let  you  know  of  it  ? 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  keep  it  quiet  long,  because  the  other 

men  would  liear  of  it.  There  is  an  established  rate  for  every  d(  scription  of 
cargo,  esparto  grass,  copper  ore,  and  so  on, 

14744.  My  point  is  that  the  men  would  not  come  to  you  ;  they  would  keep 
it  very  quiet  in  order  that  you  might  have  no  excuse  for  beating  down  the  price  i 

I  think  that  is  simply  impossible. 

14745.  You  think  that  somehow  or  other  you  would  be  sure  to  find  it  out? 
Sure  to  find  it  out,  because  I  employ  so  many  men  from  different  districts. 

(50  )  Pp  14746.  And 
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14746.  And  \ou  viould  find  out  that  difii  rent  men  were  working  from  the 
.men  ac^customed  to  ' 

Yes. 

14747.  And  tiiat  wonld  arouse  vour  su-^picion  r 
Yes. 

14748.  But  tiiat  m  ver  has  occurred  .- 

No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  It  would  not  do  for  such  m  11  to  come  near  our 
office  afterwards. 

14749.  You  would  find  it  out  if  the  me  i  who  are  working  are  not  the  men 
you  e,v|ject  to  be  working  ? 

Yes  ;  J  know  every  one  of  rhem. 

147,50.  And  you  round  and  see  the  nien  woiking  and  never  find  other  men 
working  r 

INot  strangers. 

14751.  Lord  Cliffon:  of  CJmdleigh.']  You  say  that  of  the  400  men  you  some  • 
tinies  cnipf  y,  when  yon  have  not  sufficient  work  for  them,  some  aie  working 
elsewhere;  do  yuu  mean  that  they  are  working  for  you  at  the  same  time  tliat 
they  v\ork  for  other  contractors  ? 

Ye.-  ;  vcr\  likeiy  Mr  Hovoy  is  husivr  than  I  am,  and  they  go  to  him,  or  into 
the  grain  work. 

14752.  The  same  nun  work  for  several  contractors? 

Yes  ;  1  having  trained  up  the  bulk  of  them,  they  come  to  me  directly  there  is 
anv  work  Will  your  Lordshij)  permit  nu;  to  make  a  i-emark  here.  1  do  not 
think  tiiere  are  any  of  the  society  masters  here  representing  the  Stevedores' 
Union  ;  1  mean  there  is  no  stevedore  here  that  employs  society  men  ;  and  I 
thirk  aftei-  the  asseitions  that  I  heaid  made  by  M'Carthx  (I  did  hear  the  whole 
of  his  evidence)  it  is  nothing  but  right  and  due  to  the  society  masters  to  have 
one  of  then:  here  and  exannne  him.  I  nivself  have  'ried  them  very  often,  and 
woidd  do  so  again.  I  do  not  know  whether  M'Carthy  put  in  his  book  of  rule-. 
I  should  like  to  put  it  in  {handing  in  a  card).  Their  daily  pay  is  perlectly 
correct;  no  on  could  object  I0  that ;  but  the  reason  why  there  vixe  a  number 
of  us  who  do  object  to  socitty  men,  and  whereby  the  union  ha<  suffered  a  great 
loss,  is  the  piice  they  charge  for  oveitime.  If  you  look  at  that  card  you  will 
see  that  they  chiirge  !4*.  lor  a  night's  work,  ui  whieh  three  hours  are  meal 
h'  urs,  and  the\  chdm  those  meal  hours,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  that. 

14753.  Night-work  fiom  when? 

From  five  at  night  fill  seven  in  the  moi  nin.>  ;  they  get  14*. 

14754.  A  shiihiig  an  hour? 

A  shilling  an  hour.  Tlrree  of  these  liour>  tlu  y  never  w-rk,  and  I,  in  common 
wiih  several  o  hers,  some  lew  months  .  go  ealle;!  them  together  ai.d  tried  to  get 
tin  ui  to  alter  it  to  12  5.,  and  we  agreed  to  pay  one  hour  for  ii;eals  ;  but  they 
will  not  submii  to  it.  Owners  will  not  pay,  and  we  suffer  the  loss;  and 
therefore  we  do  not  employ  society  men,  although  my  own  son  is  at  work  now 
learning  his  business  in  the  society. 

:4755.  Lor.i  Monkswetl.~\  I  see  liiere  is  no  dat"  on  this  card 
No,  1  think  it  is  last  year;  I  had  it  sent  to  me. 

14756.  Well  then  )0U  do  not  know  tisat  it  came  from  the  proper  office  ? 
Yes  ;  that  is  the  regular  union  card  which  tiiey  send  round  t  >  the  masters. 

14757.  Chainnan.']  We  have  had  it  ?tate  I  in  evidence  that  owing  to  the 
suh-lelting  of  c  n'racts  or  from  ther  reasons  the  rate  of  wage  has  beeu  cut 
(^o\^n,  bO  that  n; en  have  been  working  for  2  or  3  i/.  an  hour ;  that  in  your 
cxperieiice  would  not  be  the  case  ? 

Never ;  T  have  never  worked  a  man  under  6  d.  an  hour  since  I  have  l)een  in 
business  ;  and  always  8  d.  and  1  5.,  loading ;  just  the  same  rules  as  that  card 
says,  with  the  exce|)(ion  of  this,  that  I  will  not  pay  the  14  s.  for  a  night's  work. 

14758.  But 
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14758.  Bill  you  do  not  pay  the  men,  do  you? 

We  have  pay  l)ooks  ;  al  Tilbury  Docks  I  could  not  ^tep  dowu  there  (o  pay 
men  lo.idiiig  a  ship  ;  I  give  the  foreman  the  money^  and  he  is  responsible  to  ine  ; 
we  know  the  number  of  men  in  the  gang. 

14759.  rhe  foreman  pa\s  the  men? 
Yes! 

14760.  And  von  give  fhe  moncv  t<>  the  foreman  at  the  regular  rater 
Yes.  '  '  ' 

14761.  And  in  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  piece-work  ? 

No  :  all  piece-work  i.s  paid  for  ,it  our  offi-  e,  witli  the  ex'-'cption  of  the  work  at 
the  Tilbufy  Docks,  and  that  only  means  chalk  in  loading  ;  and  we  know  the 
number  oi  ton-  a  barge  has  in  her. 

14762.  iV-  far  as  your  experience  ^ioes,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
a  man  could  have  worked  at  discharging  grain  at  3  d.  or  4  d.  an  hour  ? 

No,  I  should  not  think  so. 

14763.  However,  it  would  not  come  under  your  particul  ir  notice  } 

It  did  at  one  tim^ .  when  there  was  a  lot  of  grain  in  the  river  ;  I  nev-r  had 
it  ;  v.  e  used  to  have  to  pay  the  6  d.  an  hour  for  trimming  grain. 

14764.  Have  you  had  to  pay  damages  for  accidents  to  any  large  extent  ? 
Ves. 

14765.  To  a  large  extent  ? 

Not  for  the  amount  of  work  I  do  to  any  large  extent.  One  man  got  injured 
last  year  ;  it  was  loading  a  vessel  at  Tilbury  Docks  ;  I  think  he  got  125  com- 
pensation ;  a  bale  fell  on  him. 

14766.  You  had  to  pay  him  125  /.  ? 

I  think  it  was  125  /.  the  society  settled  it  for ;  we  did  not  go  to  law. 

14767.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  '  tlie  society  settled  it  ("or  "  r 

The  insurance  company,  the  Scottish:  i  was  insured  v/ith  (hem  then.  Reset 
up  in  a  nice  little  shop  ;  I  do  not  think  he  will  trouble  stevedoring  again. 

14768.  You  think  the  accident  w  is  rather  fortunate  for  him  ? 
I  should  say  so. 

The  Witne-s  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


HENRY  WAKE,  is  called  in  :  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

14769.  Chair  in  an. 1  W 11  at  is  your  business  ? 
A  sub-contractor  in  Millwall  Docks. 

14770.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  sub-contractor  ? 

Taking  the  work  off  a  contractor,  off  tlie  company's  servants. 

14771.  Tliat  is  to  say,  you,  in  your  work,  would  not  Have  to  do  with  dis- 
charging ships  ? 

No  ;  only  warehouse  work. 

14772.  And  vou  say  that  vou  take  from  the  contractors  a  portion  ot'the  con- 
tract ? 

Ye«. 

14773.  Not  the  whole  of  it  ? 

Sometimes  there  is  more  than  one  i^ang  can  do. 

14774.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  contract  the  original  contractor  gets? 
Yes. 

(50.)  p  p  2  14775-  He 
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14775.  He  has  a  printer!  or  written  contract  ? 
Yes,  from  tlie  company. 

14776.  To  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  ? 
Yes. 

14777.  Then  you  say  that  he  lets  a  portion  of  it  to  vou  ? 
Yes. 

14778.  What  kind  of  portion  would  it  be  ? 

To  do  all  that  has  to  be  done  ;  the  contractor  does  not  do  anything  at  all, 
only  walks  about  and  looks  at  you. 

i4'/7g.  He  does  nothing  at  all,  you  say  ? 

No,  not  the  fiivt  hand  ;  the  sub-contractor  is  the  second  hand. 

14780.  Do  you  know  the  price  at  which  the  contractor  takes  liie  contract? 
Yes. 

14781.  What  price  would  it  be? 

One  shilling  and  nincpence  ;  10^  d.  in  and  10|  d.  out. 

14782.  ^^  hat  has  he  got  to  perform  for  that, — clerks? 
To  find  a  clerk,  the  weigher,  and  the  gang  of  men. 

14783.  Let  me  understand  ;  the  contractor  contracts  at  a  certain  price  that 
you  have  mentioned,  and  what  he  has  to  do,  as  1  understand,  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  goods  after  they  are  landed  and  weigh  them,  and  warehouse  them,  and  make 
them  merchantable,  and  conduct  everything  that  has  to  be  dono  with  the  goods  ? 

Yes. 

14784.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that  you  say  the  original  contractor  does 
nothing  of  that  at  all  himself  ? 

No. 

14785.  lie  puts  it  all  out  to  you  ? 
Yes,  out  to  me. 

14786.  Or  to  others  like  vou  - 
Yes. 

14787.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  to  find  all  the  clerks  r 

No,  we  do  not  pay  lor  the  clerk  ;  they  pay  for  the  weigher  and  the  clerk. 

14788.  What  do  yon  find  ? 
C^nly  the  men  to  do  it. 

14789.  The  labour  ? 

Yes  ;  I  work  with  them  myself. 

14790.  The  original  contractor  finds  everything,  you  mean,  except  the  labour, 
and  you  find  the  labour  for  him  ? 

Yes,  that  is  it. 

14791.  What  does  he  pay  you  r 
Sometimes  4  r?.  a  ton. 

14792.  Is  it  generally  paid  by  the  ton  r 
Yes,  all  paid  by  the  ton. 

14793.  When  you  say  "  sometimes  it  is  4  </.,"  does  it  vary  r 
Sometimes  it  is  as  low  as  2  d. 

14794.  What  is  the  lowest  you  have  ever  had  it  at? 
Fourpence,  5  d.  and  sometimes  6  d.  1  have  Iiad. 

14795.  But  what  is  the  lowest^ 

1  have  been  from  eight  till  six  for  2  3  cT. ;  1  have  had  a  gang  of  men 
there. 

14796.  I  take 
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14796.  I  trike  ir  from  you  that  the  lowest  price  you  have  had  is  2  5.  ScT,  for 
the  lime  from  eigli'i  to  six  ? 

V'es. 

14797.  That  i>  about  the  lowest  you  have  had? 
Two  shillings  and  threepence  for  10  hours? 

14798.  How  much  a  ion  is  the  lowest  price  you  have  had  r 
Twopeiice-halfpemiy  from  Neville  and  Alexander  ;  )3ut  there  are  three  parts 

in  the  dock  where  tlity  pay  1 1  a  ton. 

14799.  I  want  t )  find  out  from  you  what  you  get  paid  per  ton  ? 

The  general  rule  is  4  d.  ar.d  5  d.,  and  it  is  as  low  as  '2h  d.  and  \  \  d  a  ton. 

14800.  And  as  high  as  what  ? 

As  high  as  5  c?. ;  h  d.  is  the  average  price. 

14801.  Do  you  mean  that  these  variations  in  price  are  due  to  the  description 
of  goods;  do  you  get  paid  more  for  deahng  with  one  kind  of  goods  than 
another  ? 

Yes. 

i4''02.  Because  some  are  more  ditticult  to  deal  with? 
Some  general  caigo  takes  extra  labour- 

*    14803.  Do  ihe  prices  vary  from  time  to  time? 
Yes. 

14804.  For  the  same  kind  of  goods  ? 

Yes,  and  different  runs  ;  longer  runs ;  they  are  paid  by  the  runs  ;  sometimes 
when  }ou  are  20  yards  further  it  will  come  to  4  d.  a  ton  :  that  is  1  ^  ^Z.  a  (011 
over  2  3  d. 

1480.').  VVhat  do  yon  mean  by  a  run  ? 

A  run  is  50  yards;  over  50  yards  they  reckon  to  pay  a  halfpenny  for  every 
10  yards  of  ground  that  you  run  over,  that  you  carry  our  truck  of  goods  over  ; 
for  eveiy  10  yards  over  50  you  are  supposed  to  have  another  halfpenny  a  ton  ; 
that  fetches  it  to  about  4  d. 

14806.  But  what  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  whether  the  pric  varies  from 
time  to  time  for  the  same  class  of  goods  dealt  with  under  the  same  circuai- 
stances ;  that  is  to  s:iy,  whether  this  month  you  might  get  more  than  last 
month  ? 

No;  it  is  only  by  the  run. 

14807.  The  ])rice  remains  about  the  same? 

Just  tb.e  same  ;  it  has  been  so  for  this  last  five  years. 

14808.  Do  you  have  any  written  agreement  with  the  contractor? 

No ;  only  he  conies  up  to  you  and  asks  you  whether  you  are  out  of  work,  and 
ifyoi!  V.  ant  a  job.  You  say  "  yes  ;  what  is  it?"  "  One  hundred  of  oats,  or  20 
barrels  of  cotton  to  go  into  a  craft ;  at  4  d.  or  5  d.  a  ton."  If  tlie  job  does  not 
suit  me  I  leave  it ;  perhaps  he  will  get  another  man  that  has  been  out  of  work 
for  t\\o  or  three  days  and  is  glad  to  get  it.  When  the  job  is  finished  he  might 
realise  4     an  hour. 

>4.8oQ.  1  he  sub-contractor  might  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

14810.  How  many  hands  do  you  generally  employ  under  you  ? 
When  I  had  the  warehousing  to  myself  I  had  seven  men,  at  the  time  when  I 
had  2  s.  'd  d.  for  working  from  eight  to  six. 

14S1  1.  When  was  that? 

It  is  two  years  ago  since  I  had  the  warehousing  to  myself. 

(50.)  P  P  3  14812.  What 
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14^12.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? 

Sometimes  ^>rain  work,  and  I  liave  to  do  contract  work  at  times  when  there 
i.-  no  grain  uork  ;  it  has  come  down  so  bad  that  I  iiave  had  to  le.ive  the  con- 
tract work  and  go  to  grain  work;  it  pays  me  better. 

14813.  Then  you  are  not  a  siib-cont  actor  now? 
INo,  only  when  I  am  obhued  to  go  to  tliac. 

M(Si4.  And  when  you  were  a  sub  contractor  you  used  to  employ  about  seven 
men  r 
Yes. 

14S1  T.  'Ihen  you  nake  what  arrangements  you  like  with  them? 
Sometimes  1  have  tried  to  make  arrangements  with  the  contractor,  and  he 
has  told  me  lie  would  give  me  no  ^satisfaction  for  the  job. 

14816.  The  question  asked  you  was,  whether  you  made  what  arramie  nent 
you  plea-ed  \\  ith  the  men  us  regards  their  wages  ? 

No  arrangemenr  at  all  ;  they  shared  with  me;  w^hat  was  earned  was  sliared 
out. 

14817.  That  is  to  s.iy,  you  wo.dd  take  from  the  contractor  a  contract  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  work  at  so  mi  ch  a  ton? 

Yes. 

iz,8i8.  And  you  and  the  men  undtr  yon  would  share  that  between  you? 
Yes. 

i4M  y.  And  wbut  inoney  do  you  get  paid  for  yonr  extra  work  ? 
None  at  all;  if  it  c(>mes  to  2  d.  among  seven,  you  cannot  share  it  amongst 
seven  men,  that  is  the  only  benefit  1  get. 

14^20.  But  y(>u  have  to  do  more  work  than  the  other  men;  you  have  to 
superintend  : 

Yes,  I  have  to  run  about  to  uet  the  orders  and  get  the  jobs  on  as  quick  as  we 
can. 

14821.  Do  you  ever  sub-let  your  .-ork  to  anybod\  ? 

I  cannot  afford  to  do  so  :  1  cannot  get  enough  nioney  from  the  first  con- 
iracior;  it  would  not  pay  us. 

1  j82  2.  Yon  ne-  er  have  do  se  s  >? 

No.    If  you  take  a  contract  you  must  do  it  yourself. 

14823.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  there  were  in  the  Millwall  Docks  in 
the  same  position  as  yourself  two  years  ago;  what  you  call  sub-contractors? 

I  think  aljout  50  gangeis. 

14824.  They  called  themselves  gangers? 
Yes. 

14825.  And  von  called  yourself  a  ganger? 
Yes.  ■ 

14.S26.  And  you  have  given  up  that  work  now  ? 

Yes;  and  there  are  a  great  many  n.ore  that  have  given  it  up  besides  me; 
they  are  people  who  have  worked  in  the  docks  and  know  what  they  ought  to 
be  paid  for  the  work,  and  the  contractor  thinks  they  know  too  much  for  him, 
and  will  not  give  it  to  them  ,  and  the  contractors  have  to  find  fresh  men  and 
eiiiploy  them,  and  they  pick  men  up,  where  they  can,  strangers  to  us. 

14.^27.  Then  how  is  the  work  done  now  ? 

By  strange  men  coming  down  ;  fresh  men  ^et  hold  of  the  jobs  who  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  work;  they  give  it  to  a  fresh  man  and  he  picks  up 
fresh  men.    No  one  who  understands  the  work  that  they  do  will  do  it  now. 

148^8.  What  are  y^ou  doing  now  ? 
Grain ;  an  extra  g<inger  on  the  grain. 

14829.  Where 
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1.1829.  Where? 

In  the  Millwall  Dock. 

14X30.  Wh^it  kind  of  work  are  you  doing  there;  carrying  grain? 
BushrUing  from  ships;  di  charging  grain  from  ships. 

1483  I.  For  the  dock  corap;iny  ? 
For  the  dock  compan  \ . 

14832.  Are  you  acting hs  a  ganger? 
Extra  g'unger. 

14833.  Is  that  the  same  process  ;  do  you  take  over  the  work  from  the  con- 
tractor ? 

1  ;  m  still  an  extra  ganger. 

14834.  I  wa' t  to  know  how  you  gt-t  the  work  to  do  ? 

^Vhen  they  have  got  more  work  lhan  the  permanent  men  can  do.  they  have 
extra  men  to  do  it,  a  id  each  ganger's  name  is  called  from  the  window,  and  he 
get-;  six  tickets,  if  it  is  slight  labour,  that  is  oats,  and  he  picks  his  men  up  and 
goes  to  ork. 

14835.  How  ai  e  you  paid  for  that  / 

Nine  sliillings  the  hun(U'e.l  for  Hglit  lal)Our,  and  10*.  6d.  the  hundred /or 
heavy. 

14830.  What  do  yon  Ccdl  light  labour  ? 
Oats. 

14837.  What  do  you  call  hi^avy  labour  ? 
Wheat,  barley,  and  maize. 

J 4838.  Then  that  is  piece-work  * 
That  is  piece-work. 

148  jy.  Is  that  divided  among  tlie  gang  in  the  same  way  ? 
Yes;  1  s.  6d.  a  hundred  each  man  gets  in  the  grain  work  ;  ihat  is  9  a 
hundred  for  rhe  six  men. 

14840.  And  what  do  you  get  paid  r 
Only  the  odd  money. 

14841.  Just  ihe  tame  case  as  you  mentioned  beiore  / 

Yes,  only  it  is  a  diffvrent  class  of  work;  the  contract  work  is  unskilled 
labour  ;  that  is,  corn  porters  ;  it  is  different  work  altogether. 

14842.  How  much  an  hour  would  a  man  be  earning  in  discharging  the  grain 
you  speak  of? 

It  might  average  7  d.  or  8  d.  an  hour  at  times. 

14843.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  a  man  ever  worked  lor  so  low  as  3  d. '! 
No.    It  is  possible  now  they  do  work  in  the  general  cargo  contract  work. 

14844.  At  discharging  grain,  {  mean  ? 
No,  net  from  the  ship  ;  not  corn  porters. 

14845.  Under  any  circumstances  is  it  likely  that  a  man  would  be  working 
at  carrjing  grain  at  that  rate? 

No,  they  would  not  do  it ;  not  ai  that  rate.  That  grain  work  is  something 
of  the  style  of  stevedoring;  you  must  have  a  man  more  used  to  the  work  to 
do  that. 

14846.  And  practically  v\hat  you  do  in  taking  a  job  is,  that  you  organize  the 
gang  that  does  the  piece-work  ? 

Yes. 

14847.  Ann  formerly  you  organized  the  gang  that  did  the  labour  for  (he 
contractor  r 

Yes. 

(50.)  p  p  4  ',4646.  And 
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1484S.  And  that  vou  describe  as  su'i-oontractiiij  ? 
Yes. 

14849.  Lord  Clinton.^  When  yon  were  giving  evid^uce  about  sub-contracting 
you  were  speaking  of  what  happened  two  years  ago  ? 

It  l.appens  now,  every  day. 

14850.  But  I  thought  you  said  it  did  not  pay? 
It  d'les  not  pay,  not  3  d.  an  hour. 

14851.  It  floes  not  pay  tlie  sub- contractor,  and  d(jes  not  pay  tlic  men: 
No. 

14(^52.  Then  why  do  you  still  do  it  .- 

1  do  not  do  it,  not  sub-contracting;  but  other  people  are  compelled  to 
do  it. 

14853.  I  mean  yourself? 

I  am  compelled  to  do  it,  if  I  cannot  get  any  ^rain  \\oi\i. 

148^4.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  does  not  pay  either  the  sub-contiaetor  or  the 
workmen  ? 
It  does  not. 

14855.  And  therefore,  I  suppose,  it  has  been  given  uj)  ? 
it  has  been  given  up. 

14856.  Lord  Monksivell.]  1  suppose  the  contractor  does  not  always  take  the 
work,  however  far  the  ship  may  be  from  the  warehouse,  at  the  same  fixed 
price,  I  s  9  d.  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  the  price,  I  s.  9  d. 

14857.  It  seems  very  unhkely  that  he  would  take  it  for  the  s;une  price 
whether  the  ship  was  far  or  was  near;  because  in  the  one  case  he  has  tj  pay 
you  U  d.,  and,  if  ihe  ship  is  a  long  way  off  he  has  to  pay  yon  as  much  as 
5  d.  or  6  d.} 

Yes;  he  makes  one  go  with  the  other  ;  what  he  lost  out  of  one  he  gains  on 
the  other. 

14858.  You  mean  there  is  a  general  contract? 
Yes'. 

14859.  .\  contractor  is  not  uaid  by  a  single  contract ;  he  takes  a  great  many 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  takes  them  all  at  1  s.  9  d/i 

Yes,  all  at  1     9  d. ;  that  is  all  he  gets  from  the  office. 

148G0.  How  is  the  work  done  if  the  old  hands  no  longer  take  sub-contracting  ; 
is  it  done  as  well  as  it  used  to  be  ? 
No. 

14861 .  Have  there  been  complaints  about  it  ? 

Yes;  there  are  often  complaints  about  it.  A  proper  gang  of  men  who 
understand  the  woik  would  go  and  do  a  day's  work. 

14862.  I  supp(jse  you  mean  that  certain  persons  are  recognised  in  practice 
and  liave  all  the  contracting  at  the  docks  ? 

They  were  the  company's  servants  before  they  had  the  co.i tract. 

14863.  How  many  contractors  would  there  be  now  at  Millwall  Dock  ? 
Ten. 

14864.  And  those  men  get  all  the  contracts  ? 
Yes. 

14865.  Do  they  take  it  equally,  turn  and  turn  about  ? 

Yes;  there  are  two  contractors  to  each  department ;  two  contractors  are  in 
partnership. 

14866.  I  see  Colonel  Birt  says  there  are  30  contractors  I 
No,  it  is  10,  in  the  unskilled  labour. 

14867.  That 
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14867.  That  is  10  who  work  with  sub -contractors  under  them  ? 
Yes. 

14868.  And  those  are  the  only  sort  of  contractors  we  are  talking  about, 
contractors  who  only  find  the  clerk  and  weigher,  leaving  the  sub-contractor  to 
produce  the  labour? 

Yes,  who  get  a  job  done  at  4  d.  a  ton,  and  realize  6  d.  on  it  by  looking 
at  it. 

14869.  Chairman?^  Is  there  much  competition  for  work  at  the  Millvvall 
Docks  ? 

Yes. 

14870.  T  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some  evidence  wiiich  we  had  from 
Mr.  .Millward  at  Question  13258  and  some  subsequent  questions;  he  says: 
"  It  is  not  so  much  the  rate  of  pay  as  the  amount  of  work  that  you  can  get ;  it 
is  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  work,  because  there  have  b6en  so  many  agricul- 
tural labourers  that  have  been  forced  into  the  different  lodging-houses,  which 
have  only  risen  up  these  last  few  yeais  like  mushrooms,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  there  is  gi  eat  competition  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? 

Yes. 

14871.  You  would  agree  with  that  ? 
Yes. 

14872.  Then  he  was  asked  :  "Have  you  been  employed  under  the  contract 
system  ?  "  he  says,  "  I  have  at  Millwall  "  ;  then  the  next  question  is  :  "  That 
is  to  say,  the  man  that  employed  you  took  a  sub-contract  from  another  con- 
tractor, did  he?"  and  the  answer  is:  "  Yes,  and  another  sub-contractor  below 
that  again  "  ;  would  you  think  that  likely  to  be  the  case? 

No  ;  they  could  not  affonl  it.  After  one  man  gets  the  contract  he  could  not 
alford  to  give  it  out  ;  it  is  cut  down  to  the  lowest  price,  and  he  cannot  go  any 
further. 

14873.  Then  he  goes  on  to  fay  :  "  That  is  to  say,  they  would  oflFer  me  a  job 
to  do  ;  a  few  tons  of  wheat  or  maize  at  3  g?.  a  ton  " ;  would  that  be  tiie  kind  of 
price  ? 

Yes. 

14874.  "  1  could  turn  round  and  say  to  some  chaps,  '  ^Vill  you  help  me  to 
do  this  job  ?  '  and  if  I  thought  I  could  become  a  sweater,  also  take  the  lion's 
share  and  give  them  the  least  ;  and  that  has  often  been  the  case.  In  fact,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a  little  money  I  have  had  to  submit  to  that  myself." 
Then  he  was  asked:  "You  mean  you  have  done  it  yourself?  {A.)  I  have 
never  done  it  myself,  for  the  reason  that  I  never  liked  it ;  I  have  had  to  submit 
to  it.  (Q.)  You  have  V(?orked  under  a  sweater ? — [A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  What  is  the 
arran2,ement  with  the  sweater? — {A.)  The  arrangement  is  that  you  do  so  much 
woi  k,  say  iOO  tons  of  maize  or  100  tons  of  wheat,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  and 
deliver  it  into  a  craft ;  and  the  quicker  you  do  it  the  sooner  you  will  receive 
your  pay  ;  that  Avould  be  about  half  the  average  money  you  would  get  with  the 
dock  company,  and  that  would  be  about  2d.  to  3  d.  an  hour  "  ;  do  you  think 
that  is  correct  ? 

Yes;  quite  correct. 

14875.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  think  a  man  would  be  working  for  2  d.  or 
3  d.  an  hour  f 

Yes ;  because  he  has  not  known  it  when  he  has  been  doing  it  on  some  jobs. 

14876.  But  you  told  me  just  now  you  did  not  believe  men  ever  worketl  for 
2  d.  or  3  d.  an  hour  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  worked  myself  for  2  s.  3  c?.  from  eight  to  six  o'clock.  I  have 
had  a  gang  of  men  myself  working  for  that. 

14877.  But  you  told  me  just  now  that  such  a  thing  never  occurred  ? 

Not  at  the  grain  department.    That  is  for  unskilled  labour ;  that  is  from  the 
(50.)  Q  Q  warehouse, 
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warehouse,  after  it  has  been  delivered  fn^m  the  shij)  to  the  warehouse  ;  that  is 
shipping  it  off' from  a  warehouse  into  a  barge. 

74878.  And  you  would  say  that  it  would  be  correct  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned ? 
Yes. 

14879.  This  man's  contention  is  that  the  sub  contractor  takes  the  job  from 
the  oiiiiinal  contractor,  and  that  he  sub-lets  it  again  to  somebody  else  ;  you  say 
that  that  is  not  true  ? 

No  ;  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing. 

14880.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  that  he  would 
have  to  woi  k  at  carrying  maize  or  wheat  for  2  d.  or  3  d.  an  hour  ;  and  that  you 
say  is  correct  ? 

Yes,  from  my  own  experience  ;  I  have  worked  at  zinc  myself. 

14881.  What  do  you  mean  by  zinc  ? 

Barrels  of  zinc  of  10  cwt.  ;  this  would  be  20  tons  of  zinc,  and  when  I  have 
finished  1  have  got  10  tons  for  it,  an  average  weight  of  4  or  5  cwt.  per  barrel; 
the  j^roper  weight  is  10  cwt.,  Ironi  that  to  a  ton  ;  they  generally  give  you  half 
weight. 

14882.  The  zinc  is  in  barrels,  you  say  ? 
Yes. 

14883.  And  the  weight  of  the  barrel  is  you  say  10  c\\\.  ? 
Yes. 

14884.  But  it  is  only  counted  as  4.  and  5  cwt.  ? 
Yes  ;  that  is  the  average  weight  they  will  lell  you. 

1 488,^5 .  And  they  only  pay  you  for  half  the  weight  you  say  ? 
Half  the  W(  ight. 

14886.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  they  "  ? 

The  coniractors  ;  Alexander  and  Neville  are  the  contractors  that  I  worked 
for. 

14887.  I  understand  you  that  the  contractor  would  make  a  bargain  with  you 
to  pay  you  so  much  a  ton  for  zinc? 

les. 

14888.  But  that  he  onlv  calculates  half  the  real  weight? 
Halt'  the  weight,  when  it  is  finished. 

14889.  Is  not  that  an  understood  thing? 
No. 

14890.  Does  that  occur  only  in  the  case  of  zinc  ? 

It  does  with  Alexander  with  bales  of  Government  stores;  of  clothes  some- 
times. Some  bales,  which  average  4  or  5  cwt.  they  will  tell  you,  go  only  3  cwt. 
when  they  come  to  pay  you. 

14891.  How  do  you  know  what  the  weight  is  ? 

We  can  generally  tell  by  trucking  them,  and  I  have  weighed  some  when  I 
have  had  the  chance,  when  1  have  seen  a  scale  handy  and  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

14892.  Is  that  universal  as  regards  zinc ;  is  that  done  by  all  contractors  in 
all  docks,  do  you  know  ? 

I  can  only  speak  of  the  Millwall  Docks;  one  part. 

14893.  Only  one  part  ? 
Yes. 

14894.  What  part  is  that? 
The  central  part  of  the  docU. 

14895.  And  you  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  you  only  get  paid  for  half 
the  weight  ? 

Yes,  for  only  half  the  weight. 

14896.  But 
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14896.  But  do  you  have  a  distinct  agreement  with  the  contractor  to  be  paid 
so  much  for  the  zinc  or  so  much  a  ton  ? 

So  much  a  ton.  This  is  a  job  of  zinc  only  ;  perhaps  the  zinc  would  only  be 
shipped  off,  and  he  tells  you  there  is  a  job  of  4  ^.  a  ton.  When  you  have  done 
it  you  know  very  well  that  a  cask  of  zinc  goes  10  c\\t.,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  they  only  average  them  at  4  and  5  cwt.,  and  they  will  only  pay  you  at  that 
rate. 

14897.  Then,  in  fact,  you  onh'  get  half  the  price  which  you  think  you  ought 
to  have  ? 

Yes. 

14898.  And  why  do  you  agree  to  such  a  bargain  ? 

We  do  not  know  it  before  it  is  finished.  W^hen  I  have  found  it  out  I  would 
not  do  it ;  that  is  the  reason  I  kept  away  from  it  this  last  two  years  ;  only  when 
I  am  forced  to  do  it  ;  that  is  the  only  reason  I  do  it. 

14899.  Have  you  worked  as  a  dock  labourer  yourself? 
Yes. 

14900.  In  what  part  ? 

I  have  worked  in  the  east  and  west  and  south  doclts.  I  was  away  in  the 
west  all  last  year  at  Nos.  1  and  1 1  ;  that  is  the  reason  1  have  not  done  the  con- 
tracting lately. 

14901.  You  say  that  this  is  the  case  where  there  is  a  distinct  bargain  about 
the  zinc  ? 

Yes. 

14902.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  zinc  is  a  part  of  another  cargo,  and  that 
whereas  you  get  so  much  in  the  case  of  the  ziuc  you  get  so  much  more  on  all 
the  rest  of  the  cargo  ? 

The  principle  is  all  just  the  same  ;  they  will  not  give  you  the  proper  tonnajj;e 
for  it ;  zinc,  general  cargo,  grain,  no  matter  whatever  it  is,  they  will  try  to  get 
a  ton  or  two  out  of  it. 

14903.  Do  you  mean  that  as  a  general  rule  you  do  not  get  your  proper 
pay  ? 

No. 

14904.  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

In  shipping  or  housing  grain  into  the  warehouse  there  is  supposed  to  be  85 
quarters  in  a  bin  ;  when  you  come  to  work  and  you  get  it  into  the  warehouse 
they  will  tell  you  there  are  about  70  quarters  ;  from  that  to  65. 

14905.  How  do  you  know  that  is  not  true  ? 

You  might  go  to  another  job  to  ship  it  off  a  week  or  two  after,  and  then  it 
will  turn  out  the  quantity  you  expected  it  to  have  gone  in  at. 

14906.  How  do  you  know  what  it  is  shipped  off  at  ? 
The  lightermen  will  take  the  parcel  and  weigh  it  olF. 

14907.  You  mean  the  quantity  of  grain  is  very  small  wiien  you  put  it  into 
the  warehouse  compared  with  what  it  is  when  it  comes  out  again  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is,  the  contractors  try  to  blind  you. 

14908.  And  that  you  say  is  the  case  in  all  cargoes? 
Yes. 

14909.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaint  about  that  ? 
Yes. 

14910.  To  whom  ? 
To  the  contractors. 

14911.  And  what  do  they  say? 

"  You  know  too  much ;"  and  they  do  not  want  you  there  again,  they  can  do 
without  you.  If  1  turned  round  and  asked  them  the  price  when  I  was  going  to 
work  they  would  not  tell  me  ;  they  would  say  I  knew  too  much,    I  have  done 

(50.)  Q  Q  2  some 
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some  jobs  sometimes  there  when  I  did  not  know  the  price  it  was  going  to  be 
worked  at,  and  after  I  have  gone  to  work  the  men  have  asked  me  whether  I 
knew  the  prices,  and  they  have  said  :  "You  had  better  go  and  see  about  it," 
and  when  I  have  asked  the  contractor  what  it  is  to  be  per  ton,  he  has  said: 
"  I  will  tell  you  when  it  is  done  ;  I  want  the  job  done  ;  I  shall  not  tell  you 
now;"  I  CO  and  tell  the  men  that,  and  sometimes  they  have  left  it,  and  said 
they  would  not  do  any  more.  You  finish  the  job  up  and  expect  ten  tons,  and 
when  they  come  to  pay  you  they  only  ^ive  you  five. 

14912.  Is  that  at  the  Millwall  Dock? 
Yes. 

14913.  Have  }ou  ever  complained  to  the  superintendent  ? 
No. 

14914.  Why? 

Because  we  cannot  always  see  him. 

14915.  I  understand  that  this  is  a  regular  thing  that  you  complain  of,  that 
the  contractors  make  a  regular  practice  of  jjractically  cheating  the  men  in 
reckoning  the  amount  of  cargo  that  they  handle? 

Yes. 

14916.  But  it  seems  strange  you  do  not  complain  to  t!ie  dock  authorities? 

It  does  not  always  do  to  complain  ;  a  man  cannot  go  anywliere  else,  and  if 
he  happens  to  say  anything  he  is  discharged  from  the  dock  altogether. 

14917.  You  are  afraid  you  would  get  yourself  disliked  by  the  contractor  if 
you  complained  ? 

Yes. 

14918.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wis'i  to  say? 

In  regard  to  the  grain  work  at  other  places,  the  grain  work  used  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  2f)6\  the  hundred  for  heavy  labour,  17*.  Gd.  for  light.  The  way  the 
grain  has  been  worked  for  the  last  10  years  in  the  Milhvall  Docks,  the  hght 
labour  only,  comes  to  9.s.  a  hundred,  and  10  s.  6  d.  for  heavy,  and  they  do  away 
with  one  man. 

14919.  How  do  they  manage  that  ? 

Because  it  is  done  by  the  drum  bushels  ;  one  man  h;is  to  lift  one  bushel  ;  in 
other  docks  they  have  the  flat  bushel. 

14920.  You  mean,  by  better  machinery  in  the  Millwall  Dock,  they  get  the 
work  done  by  one  hand  less  ? 

Yes. 

14921.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that;  do  you  think  there  is  any  harm 
in  ii  : 

Yes. 

14922.  Why  ? 

It  is  doing  one  man  out  of  it ;  it  is  working  one  man  short. 

14023.  You  object  to  their  doing  the  work  with  fewer  hands  by  means  of 
better  machinery  ? 

I  do  not  approve  of  their  doing  the  work  in  the  way  they  do  it. 

14924.  Do  you  mean  that  it  gives  more  work  to  the  other  men  ? 
No,  less  work  ;  there  is  extra  work  for  those  six  men  to  do. 

14925.  You  told  me  just  a  moment  ago  that  it  did  not  give  the  other  men 
more  work,  but  less  work  ? 

It  gives  them  less  work. 

14926.  And  yet  you  say  there  is  extra  work  ? 

For  the  six  men  there  is  extra  work,  but  it  puts  less  men  at  work. 

14G27.  I  understand  what  you  mean  is  that,  by  this  improvement,  they  can 
get  the  work  done  with  fewer  hands ;  that,  therefore,  there  is  less  work  to  be 

done 
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doae  generally;  and  also  that  the  six  men  in  that  particular  gang  have  to  work 
harder  than  they  did  before? 
Yes. 

14928.  Without  getting  any  more  p:»y 
Yes. 

14929.  In  your  opinion  is  it  correct  that  men  will  always  prefer  working  by 
piecework  to  time,  if  they  can  ? 

No. 

14930.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  piecework  is  always  given  out 
where  possible,  where  the  cargo  can  be  accurately  measured  and  weighed, 
because  the  men  prefer  it  so  ;  you  do  not  agree  with  that  ? 

No  :  if  they  were  to  make  it  pay  they  would  not  have  their  fair  share,  because 
they  never  know  ;  they  cannot  get  at  the  proper  tonnage. 

14Q31.  You  do  nut  agree  with  that  statement  ? 
N6. 

14932,  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  state  ? 
No.  ■ 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


ELIJAH  PLATT,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

14933.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  business  ? 

I  used  to  do  sub-contracting  work  at  Millvvall  D  )cks  ;  but  as  I  found  out  it 
did  not  pay,  of  course  I  removed,  and  went  to  some  other  docks. 

14934.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  last  witness  r 
Yes. 

14935.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  it  ? 

Yes.  I  have  done  work  and  only  received  about  3  d.  an  hour  for  my 
labour. 

14936.  I  understand  from  you  that  you  were  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
work  at  one  time,  that  is,  in  taking  over  the  labour  part  of  work  from  the  con- 
tractor at  Millwall  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  done  in  a  precarious  way  ;  anybody  can  be  a  contractor ;  some- 
times I  have  to  work  myself  for  another  contractor.  I  would  work  along  with 
Mr.  Wake,  because  there  was  no  other  work. 

14937.  You  would  agree  with  what  Mr.  Wake  said  about  sub-contracting  ? 
Yes. 

14038.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  the  same  questions  over  again  if  you  agree 
with  what  he  said;  you  found  it  did  not  pay,  and  you  have  gone  since  that  into 
some  other  branch  ? 

I  have  distributed  myself  to  other  docks  where  the  work  is.  Som;^times  I 
have  worked  at  stevedoring  for  other  contractors  who  had  a  position  in  the  dock 
as  contractors. 

14939.  y^^^  ^^^^  what  Mr.  Wake  said  about  the  weighing  of  zinc  r 
1  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that. 

14940.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  about  the  weighing  of  cargoes  in 
general  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  quite  right.  In  several  instances  when  the  notes  are  made  out 
there  is  a  bit  of  cheating  going  on,  and  then  we  do  not  get  the  right  quantity 
of  tonnage  made  up  to  us. 

14941.  Does  any  way  suggest  itself  to  you  whereby  that  could  be  pre- 
vented? 

(50.)  Q  Q  3  You 
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You  could  not  i)reyent  it  very  easily,  because  it  would  be  taking  away  your 
Irade  if  you  were  to  make  a  complaint.  The  man  that  gives  you  the  contract, 
if  you  went  and  told  him,  '  There  are  i-o  many  bags,  and  tliey  ought  to  go  so- 
and-so,"  would  say,  "  if  you  do  not  like  it  you  can  leave  it." 

14942.  But,  assuming  that  the  allegation  is  true,  and  that  the  Dock  Coinpany 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it,  huw  could  it  be  done  ? 

It  would  be  a  grand  thiug  if  the  Dock  Company  would  take  the  work  over 
themselves  and  not  allow  it  to  go  into  the  hands  ol"  the  contractor;  because 
they  get  a  vast  amount  of  money  out  of  this  precarious  labour  of  oui  s.  If  the 
Dock  Company  took  it  themselves  there  would  be  considerably  more  men 
employed? 

14943.  You  object  to  sub-contracting  ? 

Yes;  I  could  not  live  at  it.  I  was  employed  one  day  at  a  job,  delivering 
some  meal ;  we  were  five  ol"  us  ;  and  \\  e  took  over  the  job  at  10  o'clock,  and 
at  five  o'clock  at  night  our  money  came  to  6  s.  3  d. ;  1  s.  3  d.  a -piece  for  the 
seven  hours. 

14944.  Where  was  that  ? 
At  the  Millwall  Docks. 

14945.  When  ? 
Some  time  ago  now. 

14946.  How  long  ago  do  you  mean? 
Three  or  four  years  ago. 

14947.  What  w.  s  the  job  ? 
Delivery  meal. 

14948.  Do  you  mean  takino-  it  out,  delivering  it  from  the  warehouse  into 
the  barge,  or  what? 

It  was  piled  on  the  quay. 

14949.  And  what  had  you  to  do  with  it  ? 

^\  e  had  to  sort  th'^  marks  out.  A  lighterman  applies  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  marks  ;  the  se  bags  are  piled  in  a  pile,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  bag.5  in  it ; 
and  consequently  we  had  to  pull  down  nine  or  ten  bags,  which  we  call 
"  wasters"  (or  waste  labour,  because  we  get  nothing  for  it),  to  find  one. 

14950.  When  you  found  the  right  one  what  did  you  do  with  it? 
Deliver  it  into  the  baige. 

14951.  And  how  many  of  them  were  working  with  you  ? 

1  could  not  say  ;  four  or  five.  I  think  now  it  was  five  to  make  the  gang 
up. 

14952.  Were  you  the  head  of  the  gang  ? 
I  think  I  did  have  that  job  that  day. 

14953.  That  would  be  piecework? 
Yes,  piecework. 

14954.  And  how  did  you  get  that  piecework? 

Promiscuously,  as  I  was  con)ing  along  the  quay  ;  the  contractor  says,  "  Do- 
you  want  a  job  "  ?  I  say,  "  What  at  ?  "  He  said,  "•  Delivering  those  bags  "  ; 
I  said,  "  All  right ;  I  will  take  on  to  it." 

14955.  And  does  he  tell  you  what  price  you  are  to  get  ? 
Yes. 

14956.  He  says  so  much  per  what? 

They  do  not  always  tell  you  ;  but  they  say,  "  If  you  do  not  like  to  do  it  you 
can  leave  it;  }ou  can  walk  outside  the  gates  ";  some  one  else  will  take  it,  and 
they  will  do  it ;  wliatever  it  fetches  they  will  do  it.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many 
men  outside  there  waiting  about,  looking  after  work,  that  of  course  they  are 

glad 
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g^ad  to  take  anj)  thing ;  they  know  that  at  t'le  end  of  the  clay  it  will  fetch  in 
something. 

14957.  I  understand  you  that  sometimes  they  will  tell  you  what  you  can  get, 
and  sometimes  they  will  not  ? 

Yes. 

14958.  And  in  this  case  you  did  that  jot),  and  it  brought  in  this  small  sum 
you  mentioned? 

Yes. 

14959.  What  it  was  worth  to  you  would  depend  on  the  lengtli  of  time  you 
took  to  do  it  ? 

Yes. 

14960.  And  if  you  had  had  men  of  superior  skill  or  strength  employed  upon 
it,  they  would  have  earned  a  great  deal  more,  1  suppose? 

They  would  not  have  earned  more  if  they  had  been  superior  men  ;  they  \Aere 
men  qualified  to  do  any  kind  of  work  ;  a  man  that  can  do  our  kind  of  business 
can  \^ork  aboard  the  ship  as  stevedore,  or  do  any  other  work. 

14961.  You  think  upon  this  particular  job  you  spoke  of,  the  work  was  done 
at  a  fair  average  rate  ? 

Yes. 

14962.  And,  therefore,  that  any  five  average  men  could  not  have  earned 
more  ? 

No. 

1/I963.  Do  you  know  whether  contracts  ever  go  through  two  or  three,  or 
four  hands? 

You  see,  when  we  get  the  contract  we  cannot  tell  how  many  hands  it  goes 
through  before  it  reaches  us  ;  that  is  a  thing  that  we  cannot  fathom  out ;  1  do 
not  know ;  I  know  that  these  contractors  for  certain  departments  can  walk 
about  all  day  ;  they  do  nothing,  but  they  take  the  money. 

14964.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  in  Millwall  Docks  somewhere  about 
30  contractors,  and  I  suppose  when  you  do  work  there  you  would  get  a  sub- 
contract to  farm  the  labour  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  30  men  ? 

If  a  contractor  came  to  me  and  asked  whether  1  wanted  a  job,  I  would  say, 
"  Yes,  whiit  is  it ;  how  mriny  men  do  you  M^ant."  Perhaps  he  would  say,  "  Go 
and  get  so  many  men  to  do  the  job,"  and  when  I  brought  the  men  in,  perhaps  so 
many  w<  uld  not  be  wanted.  I  have  had  that  occur  ;  and  then  I  would  be  blowed 
up  by  the  lour  or  five  men  that  I  had  brought  in,  they  saying,  "  What  do  you 
■want  to  make  fools  of  us  for  ?"  That  has  often  caused  a  great  eruption  outside 
the  gate ;  that  men  have  come  in,  expecting  a  job,  and  have  not  been  wanted. 

14965.  What  you  mean  is,  that  when  you  take  this  job  form  of  contract,  you 
do  not  know  whether  that  man  is  the  person  who  took  the  contract  first  from  the 
Dock  Company  ? 

No  ;  he  is  there  always  every  day,  like  a  permanent  emploi/e  ;  always  in  tliat 
department. 

14966.  In  fact  you  do  not  know  whethei'  the  contract  goes  through  n)ore  than 
two  hands  or  not  ? 

No  -,  but  these  men  that  are  stationary  there  employ  the  likes  of  us ;  any- 
body that  they  can  pick  up  are  always  there  ;  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but 
what  they  get  their  weekly  salary  or  some  engagement  or  other  that  we  know 
nothing  about. 

14967.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.']  You  have  beeu  a  contractor  your- 
self ? 

Only  precariously ;  anybody  can  be  a  contractor.  At  Millwall  Dock  they 
have  got  substantial  contractors  that  get  their  pay ;  but  they  walk  about  and 
give  a  man  a  job  to  do,  and  this  man  goes  on  his  own  account  and  gets  two  or 
three  men  to  do  the  job. 

(50.)  Q  Q  4  14968.  You 
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14968.  You  have  never  been  able  to  let  a  job  to  anybody  else  ? 
JNo  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  let  any  job  there. 

14969.  Then  why  do  you  think  that  jobs  go  tlirough  the  hands  of  several  con- 
tractors ? 

Because  these  men  that  employ  you  must  get  a  vast  amount  of  money  out  of 
the  job;  they  give  you  such  small  pay,  and  they  themselves  can  ride  about  with 
their  horses  and  carts,  while  we  poor  people  can  hardly  live. 

14970.  Do  those  cases  about  tlie  "  wasters  "  that  you  spoke  of  happen  often  .- 
Often. 

14971.  Lord  Monkswell.^  You  say  you  cannot  always  seethe  superintendent; 
have  you  ever  tried  to  see  the  superintendent  when  yo\i  had  anything  to  coin- 
plain  ol? 

It  would  be  no  nse  to  see  him. 

14972.  Have  you  ever  tried? 

I  liave  known  instances  of  men  who  have  tried,  and  he  would  not  listen  to  the 
men. 

14973.  You  have  not  tried  yourself? 
^'o  ;  1  have  not  tried  myself. 

14074.  Is  that  because  you  think  it  would  be  no  use  ? 
It  would  be  no  use. 

14975.  Your  friends  have  told  you  that  it  would  take  away  yoar  bread  to 
make  complaints  ;  is  that  what  you  have  heard? 

Tliat  is  the  meaning. 

14976.  That  in  the  first  pLice  you  might  nut  get  a  hearing,  and  that  if  you 
did  uet  a  hearing,  the  probability  is  it  would  be  worse  for  you  ;  that  is  your  behef  ? 

1  am  sure  it  would  be  worse  lor  me. 

14977.  Why  do  you  say  that  more  men  would  be  employed  if  the  docks  did 
the  work  without  employing  contractors  ? 

Because  there  would  not  be  the  hurry  and  scurry  that  there  is  now ;  men 
have  to  work  short-handed  working  as  tliey  do. 

14078.  You  mean  they  would  n>  t  be  driven  so  hard  ? 
ISot  driven  so  hard. 

14970.  How  about  accidents  ;  do  you  know  about  accidents  at  the  docks? 
It  is  the  cause  of  a  good  many  accidents. 

14980.  I  see  you  have  had  an  accident  yourself? 
Yes,  with  my  hand. 

14981.  Did  you  gtt  compensation  for  that? 

No ;  but  I  had  8  ^.  a  week  while  I  was  laid  np  with  it. 

14982.  Who  paid  that  ? 

The  Dock  Company,  the  South  Dock. 

14983.  And  you  considered  that  that  was  a  fair  thing;  about  as  much  as 
you  eonsidered  fair  under  the  circumstances  .- 

It  was  their  rule,  to  a  married  man. 

14984.  It  he  is  laid  up  he  gets  8  s.  week  ? 
If  he  is  a  married  man. 

14985.  Does  it  depend  upon  the  number  of  children  .- 
Ko,  I  do  not  think  so. 

14986.  If  you  aie  an  unmarried  man  what  do  you  get  ? 
Five  shiUings  a  week,  I  believe. 

14987.  And  that  is  understood  and  known  as  a  rule? 
That  is  the  rule. 

14988.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  r 
Nothing  else. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Colonel  DU  PLAT  TAYLOR,  c.b.,  having  been  re-called ;  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows : 

14989.  Chairman.']  Can  you  hand  in  now  the  list  of  your  permanent  staff 
which  you  promised  us  ? 

Yes  {handing  in  the  same,  vide  Appendix). 

14990.  I  asked  you  some  questions  the  other  day  as  to  the  control  that  you 
have  over  the  foremen  and  contractors  and  others  in  the  docks,  in  reference  to 
the  possibility  that  men  might  be  discharged  or  put  out  of  work  for  giving 
evidence  here,  or  for  making  complaints;  and  I  understood  you  generally 
that  you  thought  such  a  thing  was  not  likely  to  happen  ? 

Yes. 

14991.  I  have  received  a  letter,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  statements  in  it 
are  correct  or  not,  saying  that  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Pidgley,  who  has  worked  for  21  years  in  the  East  and  West  India  Docks,  has 
been  discharged,  and  the  reason  stated  in  the  letter  is,  that  he  has  been  dis- 
charged for  having  given  evidence  before  the  Committee  ;  it  states  that  he  is  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  seven  children,  and  has  worked  for  21  years  at  the  docks; 
have  you  heard  anything  of  that  ? 

Not  a  word. 

14992.  I  suppose  that  you  v\/ould  not  be  likely  to  hear  it  unless  it  were 
brought  specially  before  you  ? 

I  feel  sure  the  superintendents  would  not  have  sanctioned  such  a  step  being 
taken  at  all ;  they  have  no  objection  to  a  man  giving  evidence,  and  no  reason 
like  that  would  prevent  a  man  from  getting-  work  at  our  docks. 

14993.  You  think  the  man  would  come  before  one  of  the  superintendents  ? 
Yes. 

1 4994.  Before  whom  ? 

Before  Mr.  Beck,  who  is  here,  if  he  has  worked  in  the  Upper  Dock  ;  and  if  in 
the  Tilbury  Dock,  before  Mr.  Tod,  who  is  also  here. 

14905.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  am  I  right  in  concluding  that  the  foremen  or  the 
contractors  are  practically  the  men  who  employ  the  labour? 

We  nave  no  contractors.  The  foremen  arc  the  men  w!io  are  sent  out  to  the 
gates,  and  take  on  the  men  required  for  the  day. 

14996.  Do  not  you  think,  therefore,  that  if  a  man  got  himself  into  bad 
books  with  his  foreman,  practically  speaking,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  foreman  refusing  to  give  that  man  work  r 

We  could  prevent  that  most  certainly,  and  should  prevent  it.  A  man  who  is 
an  aggrieved  man  in  that  way  would  only  have  to  complain  to  the  superintendent, 
and  the  matter  would  be  rectified  within  half-an-hour. 

14997.  If  a  foreman  objected  to  one  of  the  men  giving  evidence  here, 
naturally  he  would  not  give  that  as  his  reason  for  not  taking  him  on  ;  he  would 
probably  give  some  other  reason? 

I  can  hardly  understand  how  our  foremen  would  know  who  has  been  here 
and  who  has  not. 

14998.  At  any  rate  I  take  it  from  you,  if  such  a  case  were  brought  before 
your  notice,  you  would  use  all  the  means  in  your  power  to  see  that  nothing  of 
that  kind  was  done  ? 

Most  distinctly.  I  may  say  that  very  often  men  imagine  that  they  are  not 
taken  on  from  a  cause  such  as  this,  whereas  the  real  fact  is  that  the  work  there 
is  very  slack,  and  we  are  not  able  to  take  on  on  that  particular  day  so  many 
men  as  we  had  on  on  the  previous  three  or  four  days  ;  they  immediately  imagine 
that  the  reason  is  such  as  that  letter  has  stated,  but  it  is  not  the  case ;  other 
men,  better  men,  would  be  taken  on,  and  he  would  stand  on  one  side. 


(.50.) 
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i40()9.  In  such  a  case,  if  a  man  who  had  been  cm|)loyed  for  21  years  could 
not  get,  work  now,  and  it  was  attributed  to  such  a  cause,  that  w'>uld  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  making  special  inquiry  into  the  matter? 

Yes.  This  man's  proper  course  would  liave  been  to  have  seen  the  superin- 
tendent, and  he  would  have  rt  ceived  justice  at  once. 

15000.  I  want  to  call  your  atteutioM  to  Qiiestit)n  13020,  at  page  151  of  the 
Evidence,  i  v\  as  asking  about  the  plus,  and  tiie  witness,  Mr.  W  elsh,  was  saying 
that  ihe  plus  appeared  to  be  varied  in  an  aroitrary  manner,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  that  that  was  done  by  the  warehouse  keeper  for  his  own 
benefit  My  question  at  No  13020  was:  ''I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your 
opinion,  the  warehouse  keepi  r  in  that  respect  is  acting  as  tlie  agent  of  the  dock 
or  whether  the  Dock  Company  ]my  a  regnhir  rate  to  the  warehoih^e  keeper,  and 
he  varies  it  according  to  his  discretion,  and  makes  something  out  of  it  on  his 
own  account;"  the  answer  is,  "  No,  I  would  not  impute  that  to  the  warehouse 
keeper.  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  bonus  allowed  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
yeai-  to  the  warehouse  keeper  in  proportion  as  he  shall  do  this  for  the  Com- 
pany" (that  is  in  jjroportion  as  he  diminishes  the  plus).  "  The  Company  seem 
to  be  ihoroui^hlv  cognisant  of  this  mode  ;  it  is  a  system  that  has  only  lately 
grown  under  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor,  and  it  is  encouraged  ;  so  that  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  with  regard  to  a  ceitain  Mr.  [  ]  of 
the  South  Dock,  it  was  imputed  to  him  that  he  received  something  like  2,000/. 
for  a  bonus,  or  that  there  was  2,000  I.  in  excess  of  other  warehouse-keepers 
which  he  had  saved  to  the  Company,  and  therefore  he  had  a  bonus."  Perhaps 
you  could  explain  that  a  litt'e  more  fully  ? 

The  bonus  systeu)  is  one  which  has  been  introduced  during  the  last  few 
months.  Your  Lordships  know,  of  course,  that  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Company  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  managers,  and  it  has  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  every  possible  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  management;  it 
was  suggested  that  the  best  means  to  this  end  would  be  to  establish  a  bonus 
system  under  which  everybody  (except  the  superintendent  of  each  dock,  who 
receives  nothing  from  it)  in  the  Company's  employ  should  benefit,  by  any 
reductions  which  might  be  made.  This  was  applied  to  the  Tilbury  Dock,  and 
to  the  East  and  West  India  Dcjck,  and  to  the  warehouses  in  town,  and  has  so 
far  been  most  satisfacto' y.  It  is  worked  on  a  different  system  in  these  three 
departments  as  a  tentative  measure,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  may 
really  ascertain  what  is  the  best  system  to  adopt ;  but  the  bonus  has  nothing-  to 
do  with  these  statements  made  by  Mr.  Welsh.  Every  warehouse-keeper,  and 
every  assistant  warehouse-keeper,  and  indeed  almost  every  man  mentioned  on 
that  long  staff  list,  would  benefit  by  the  savings  ;  but  the  savings  are  made  in 
many  ways  ;  savings  of  stores,  and  savings  by  the  proper  use  of  all  the  appli- 
ances of  a  doek,  and  the  hundred  ways  in  which  savings  can  be  made  ;  and  it 
does  not  aetually  in  any  way  affect  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  employed. 

15001.  Could  \ou  tell  me  how  it  is  managed  in  the  case  of  a  warehouse- 
keeper;  do  you  take  a  certain  sum  which  you  consider  the  standard  of  ex- 
penses ? 

At  the  Tilbury  Dock  we  have  taken  a  standard  and  have  ascertained  that  to 
work,  say,  1,000  tons  of  cargo  has  cost  so  many  shillings,  and  we  have  taken  that 
as  a  standard;  and  should  there  be  a  reduction  of  two  or  three  shillings  in  the 
course  of  the  year  on  that  standard,  the  vvliole  of  that  difference  will  be  con- 
sidered bonus;  three-fourths  of  it  goes  to  the  Dock  (Company,  and  one  fourth 
to  the  officers  concerned,  always  excepting  the  superintendent. 

15002.  '1  hen  1  understand  you  that  the  payment  of  wages,  whether  it  be  in 
lime,  so  much  an  hour,  or  whether  it  be  in  the  ton  or  plus,  is  entirely  eliminated? 

Yes  ;  they  made  no  alteration  whatever  in  regard  to  the  plus  or  the  wages  of 
the  men.  The  plus  is  calculated  on  fixed  rates  ;  so  many  pence  a  ton  for  dis- 
charginu  sugar,  so  many  pence  a  ton  for  discharging  other  classes  of  cargo  ; 
and  if  by  extra  exertions  of  the  men  there  is  sufficient  money  left  at  the  end  of 
these  jobs  it  is  divided  between  the  men  now  as  it  was  before.' 


15003.  What 
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1 5003.  V^'hat  I  mean  is,  assuming  that  rhe  warehouse-keeper  did  not  give  the 
men  their  proper  amount  of  plus,  that  he  did  not  calculate  it  properly  on  the 
weight  or  quantity  of  the  goods  dealt  with,  and  therefore  did  not  give  the  men 
their  proper  quantity  of  plus,  1  want  to  know  whether  that  would  come  into  this 
general  scheme  of  makin^!,  a  saving,  and  whether  he  would  henefit  thereby  in  the 
shape  of  a  bonus  ? 

Yes,  if  it  were  possible,  he  certainly  would  ;  but  it  is  entirely  out  of  his 
power ;  it  is  not  the  warehouse-keeper  who  has  anything  to  do  with  these  cal- 
culations. We  allow  the  payment,  to  the  labourer  on  exactly  ti\e  same  weights 
as  we  render  to  the  merchant  or  the  shipowner;  and  it  is  naturally  our  interest 
to  make  those  weights  as  large  as  possible.  Very  often  the  accounts  having 
been  made  out  to  the  shipowner  or  merchant  for  a  certain  tonnage,  after  two  or 
three  months,  when  the  accounts  of  the  ship  are  closed,  we  have  to  make  a  con- 
siderable abatement  in  that  tonnage;  but  we  make  no  abatement  whatever  to 
ihe  labourer  who  was  employed  at  the  time  of  the  working  of  the  goods;  and 
the  rates  of  discharge  are  fixed  by  the  Dock  Company,  and  can  only  be  changed 
with  tile  permission  of  the  superintendent,  in  case  he  finds  that  the  discharge 
of  a  special  cargo  has  been  very  difficult,  owing  to  small  hatchways  or  t!ie  cargo 
being  sci  ewed  into  the  iiold,  or  various  things  which  make  the  discliarge  more 
difficult,  then  the  superintendent  only,  who  is  quite  independent  of  the  phis,  is 
the  officer  who  can,  after  due  inquiry,  increase  the  rate  of  plus  so  as  to  give  the 
inen  a  fair  return  for  their  labour. 

15004.  Who  does  calculate  the  actual  plus 
It  is  done  at  the  superintendent's  office. 

5005.  He  is  responsible  ? 
He  is  responsible. 

15006.  And  how  does  he  get  at  it  ? 

From  the  warehouse  returns,  and  from  these  returns  are  made  out  the  returns 
or  accounts  which  we  render  to  the  merchant  or  shipowner,  and  which  it  is  to 
the  Dock  ('ompany's  interest  to  make  as  hi'J-h  as  possible. 

15007.  We  have  had  it  complained  in  evidence  that  Ihe  men  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  calculation  is  correct  or  not;  that  is  to  say,  have 
no  means  of  finding  out  what  the  basis  of  the  c  dculation  is,  or  what  the  actual 
amount  of  goods  dealt  with  is,  and  that  they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  had 
some  means  of  finding  that  out  for  themselves;  I  suppose  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  that  ? 

But  there  is  no  objection  now.  The  warehouse-keeper's  office,  where  all 
the  records  are  kept,  is  close  to  where  the  work  is  carried  on,  and  any 
labourer  has  an  opportunity  of  going  in  and  finding  out  these  lacts  for 
himself. 

15008.  It  is  open  to  anyone? 
Anyone. 

15009.  If  the  men  chose  to  depute  some  man  for  the  special  purpose 
you  would  give  them  facihties  to  see  on  what  basis  the  calculatiou  was  made, 
and  what,  the  amount  of  tonnage  dealt  with  was  ? 

Yes;  but  all  the  plus  calculations  are  checked  in  Lmdon,  and  the  weight 
operated  upon  absolutely  agrees  jmd  must  agree  with  the  rates  rendered  to  the 
shipowner  or  the  merchant.  These  calculations  are  sent  up  to  the  central 
office  where  tliey  are  checked  by  the  accountant ;  so  that  thei-e  is  absolutely  no 
chance  of  a  man  being  defrauded  of  a  single  penny. 

15010.  idow  can  the  men  get  acce-s  to  the  central  office? 

They  have  duplicate  returns.     The  records  from  which  these  sheets  are 
prepared  are  kept  in  the  warehouse. 

150]  1.  You  would  have  no  objection,  I  gather,  to  make  an  arrangement  by 
which  any  man  deputed  by  these  men  could  at  any  time  verify  S')me  of  the 
cases,  and  ascertain  the  exact  basis  on  which  you  c  dculated  the  plus  ? 

(50.)  R  R  2  None 
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None  whatever ;  it  is  absolutely  open  to  an}^  labourer  to  check  and  examine 
it  in  any  way  he  ])leases. 

15012.  Do  you  know  whether  the  plus  has  varied  of  late  years;  we  have 
been  told  that  formerly  it  was  divided  among  the  whole  gang,  and  that  now  it 
is  only  enough  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  gang,  and  that  it  is  much  lower  than 
it  was  ? 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  reduced  a  little ;  we  have 
been  obliged  to  look  into  every  item  of  our  expenditure  of  money.  In  years 
gone  by  when  we  were  prosperous  the  rates  for  discharging  may  have  been  a 
little  larger,  and  there  may  have  been  more  plus  divided ;  but  that  is  my  own 
idea  only  ;  the  superintendent  will  he  able  to  answer  that  better.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  has  been  any  alteration  ;  but  naturally  from  time  to  time, 
every  two  or  three  years  say,  we  review  all  these  items  of  expenditure,  and 
there  may  have  been  some  slight  modification  of  this  item. 

15013.  Can  you  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  the  trade  in  the  Port  of  London ; 
we  have  had  conflicting  evidence.  Some  have  said  that  it  is  decreasing,  others 
that  is  increasing  ;  and  some  have  said  that  the  transhipment  is  falUng  otf,  and 
others  that  is  rapidly  iucreasing  ? 

I  may  say  that  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  probably  the  year  before 
that,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London  so  far  as  the 
dock  officials  are  concerned  ;  but  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  the  tonnage 
of  vessels  entering  the  docks  is  about  230,000  tons  better  than  the  previous 
year.  But  there  is  no  doubt  the  transhipment  business  is  increasing  year  by 
year,  that  is  to  say,  more  goods  are  landed  in  London  for  transhipment  to  the 
out-ports  of  England,  or  fur  transhipment  to  the  continental  portP. 

15014.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  by  continental  countries  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
trade  formerly  transhipped  by  us  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  tranship- 
ment ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  that  has  very  much  reduced  the  tonnage  that  would, 
without  the  Suez  Canal,  have  come  to  London.  For  instance,  the  whole  of 
the  silk  trade,  you  may  say,  has  left  London  and  goes  now  direct  from  China, 
India,  and  Japan  to  the  continental  ports;  a  great  deal  of  tea  is  shipped  to 
continental  ports,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  ship  wool  to  continental 
ports,  but  that  has  not  succeeded  so  far. 

15015.  Where  was  the  attempt  made  to  ship  the  wool  to  ? 

More  than  half  the  wool,  I  think,  that  is  brought  to  London  is  sold  for  the 
Continent. 

1501G.  To  what  continental  ports,  I  mean,  did  they  attempt  to  ship  the 
wool  ? 

To  Havre. 

1501  7.  They  endeavoured  to  bring  this  about  by  means  of  a  surtax  ? 
If  carried  in  French  bottoms ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  English  vessels  had 
any  advantage. 

15018.  t  gather  from  you  that  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  Suez  Canal 
has  caused  us  to  lose  some  of  the  transhipment  trade;  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
transhipment  trade  is  increasing  rapidlv  ? 

Yes. 

15019.  Do  you  agree  that  the  dock  accommodation  in  London  is  in  excess  of 
the  demand,  and  that  the  competition  is  therefore  pretty  severe  among  the 
docks  ? 

That  is  rather  a  wide  question  to  answer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  although 
at  tlie  present  time  we  have  more  accommodation  for  big  steamers  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  the  size  of  tl.e  steamers  is  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  in 
two  or  three  years'  time  we  shall  only  be  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
port.    The  difficulties  of  the  Dock  Company  have  been  increased  by  the  fact 

that 
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that  whereas  the  upper  docks  were  suitable  for  vessels  at  that  time,  the  size  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  build  these  larger  docks ; 
and  I  myself  feel  satisfied  that  in  six  or  eight  years'  time  a  great  many  of  the 
large  mail  steamers  will  not  be  able  to  come  up  higher  than  Tilbury  ;  but  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  over  docked. 

15020.  Lord  Clinton.^  Have  your  superintendents  ever  received  any  com- 
plaints from  men  of  ill-treatment  ? 

Very  rarely ;  but  I  was  mentioning  the  other  day  that  perhaps  once  or  twice 
a  year  we  receive  anonymous  letters,  but  they  are  immediately  sent  to  the 
officer  concerned  for  inquiry ;  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  actual  facts 
being  proved  of  men  being  badly  treated. 

15021.  Do  you  think  there  is  this  feeling  among  men  that  they  had  better 
not  complain,  that  it  might  be  worse  for  them? 

1  sincerely  hope  it  is  not  true  at  our  docks  ;  we  certainly  would  not  allow  any 
man  to  be  injured  in  any  way  by  reason  of  his  bringing  his  grievances  before 
the  Superintendent  or  myself. 

15022.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving  some  public  notice  to  the  men 
that  they  are  welcome  to  bring  any  complaint  they  like  before  the  Superin- 
tendent ? 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  is  such  a  pubhc  notice.  It  certainly  is  in  the  dock 
regulations  that  any  complaints  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Superintendent. 

15023.  But  do  you  think  that  is  really  publicly  known  ? 
I  think  so. 

15024.  We  have  had  it  stated  by  many  witnesses  that  they  are  afraid  of 
complaining  ;  I  do  not  say  that  that  was  stated  in  reference  to  your  docks  ? 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  making  it  known. 

15025.  Issuing  some  notice  ? 
Certainly. 

15026.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Whose  dutj*  is  it  to  decide  between  the  men  and 
the  person  they  complain  of ;  yours  or  the  Superintendent's  ? 

All  minor  cases  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Superintendent ;  but  if  the  man 
were  not  satisfied  he  would  come  to  me. 

15027.  And  has  a  man  ever  come  to  you  ? 
No. 

15028.  Then  you  do  not  know  on  what  principles  these  inquiries  are  con- 
ducted ;  you  have  not  been  present  at  any  inquiry  ? 

I  think  once  or  twice  in  the  18  years  I  have  had  inquiries  in  my  own  office. 
We  should  call  before  us  all  the  evidence  the  man  can  brinij  forward,  and  the 
rebutting  evidence. 

15029.  And  you  wwld  be  present  ? 
Yes. 

15030.  Was  that  because  the  men  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Superintendent's 
verdict,  or  because  the  Superintendent  wanted  you  to  inquire  ? 

I  could  not  at  the  moment  state ;  but  if  required  I  could  get  the  particulars 
of  these  inquiries. 

15031.  As  to  the  man  alleged  to  have  been  discharged  for  giving  evidence 
here  you  say  perhaps  the  discharge  may  have  been  on  reduction  ;  but  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  there  is  more  work  now  than  there  has  ever  been  in  your 
dock  ? 

But  the  work  varies  from  day  to  day  ;  he  is  an  extra  man,  and  comes  to  the 
gates  and  takes  his  chance  day  by  day. 

15032.  And  you  hope  in  a  day  or  two  he  may  find  himself  taken  on  again  ? 
Yes  ;  probably  to-day  he  is;  but  his  proper  course  would  have  been  to  have 

at  once  com.plained  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  dock. 

(50.)  R  R  3  15033'  Chairman.^ 
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15033.  Chainnan.']  I  understand  that  we  shall  get  f'.dler  details  from  the 
.Superintendents,  Mr.  Tod  and  Mr.  Beck  ? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr  MAXWELL  TOD,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  bet  n  fworn,  is  Excunined, 

as  follows : 

15034   Chairman.~\  What  is  ;)'our  position  ? 
I  am  the  Superintendent  of  the  Tilbury  Docks. 

15035.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent? 
Since  the  opening,  in  April  1886. 

1503(1.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  duties  are? 

iVly  duties  are  these  :  I  am  responsible  to  Colonel  Taylor,  who  is  the  secretaiy 
and  gen*Tid  manager,  for  all  the  work  that  goes  on  at  Tilbuiy,  inside  and  out- 
side the  dock,  on  the  Dock  Company's  premises,  except  the  engineering  work, 
and  the  police  work. 

15037.  What  is  the  method  of  work  at  the  Tilbury  Dock  ;  is  it  piecework  or 
contract? 

We  pay  our  men  by  time  ;  we  take  on  men,  and  pay  them  so  much  per 
hour. 

15038.  Is  none  of  your  work  put  out  to  contract  ? 

Only  the  work  incidental  to  exports,  which  is  a  very  small  matter.  We 
found  it  better  to  do  that  by  contract  ;  the  contractors  take  on  men  themselves, 
and  do  it  for  so  much  per  ton. 

1 5039.  You  mean  loading  ? 

No,  not  loadim;;;  the  quay  work  before  loading;  that  would  mean  goods 
chiefly  at  Tilbury  coming  in  by  rail,  export  goods ;  and  they  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  railway  truck  into  tlie  shed  tiiere,  port  marked  and  measured,  and 
then  would  be  delivered  alongside  the  ship  to  the  stevedore. 

15040.  And  that  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  contract  ? 
By  contract 

15041.  How  many  contractors  do  you  employ  ? 

We  employ  one,  really,  because  it  is  one  firm.  We  used  to  do  the  work  with 
officers  of"  the  Dock  Company,  who  were  called  wharfingers,  and  at  Tilbury  we 
had  three  wharfingers ;  we  found  that  it  was  better  to  make  these  men  con- 
tracto/s,  make  them  responsible  for  the  work,  and  we  established  a  firm  of 
these  three  wharfingers  as  contractors. 

■  15042.  Then,  practically,  it  is  all  done  by  one  firm  ? 
Practically  it  is  done  by  one  firm  ;  but  I  would  tell  your  Lordsliips  that  it  is 
a  very  small  matter;  it  is  not  a  (juestinn  of  taking  on  hundreds  of  men.  In 
delivering  goods  to  one  ship,  I  do  not  suppose  that  often  more  than  10  or  15 
men  are  employed. 

15043.  And  that  work  they  contract  to  do  for  you  at  a  certain  rate  per  ton, 
I  suppose  ? 

At  a  certain  price  per  ton. 

15044.  And  how  they  do  it  is  no  concern  of  yours,  except  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  done  ? 

No  concern  of  ours  except  to  see  that  it  is  properly  done  ;  and  if  any  of  the 
labourers  has  a  grievance  he  has  the  right  (and  I  hope  he  would  exercise  it)  to 
come  to  me,  and  I  should  certainly  look  into  it. 

15045.  Would  you  have  authoiity  to  interfere  ? 

Every  authority.  We  can  cancel  the  c(mtrHct  witn  our  contractors  at  a 
minute's  notice. 

15046.  Then 
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15046.  Then  the  l>ulk  of  the  work,  I  understand,  is  done  by  time-work  r 
By  time. 

15647.  What  we  have  heard  called  companies'  work  } 
Yes. 

15048.  You  p;iy  your  men  so  much  an  hour? 
Yes.' 

15049.  That  would  include  the  dischaiging  and  the  haudhng  of  the  goods  on 
the  quay  and  the  warehousing  r 

Yes. 

15050.  What  kind  of  hibour  do  you  employ? 
We  employ  whatever  labour  we  can  get. 

15051.  1  mean  this:  we  iiave  heard  the  labour  roughly  divided  as  "royals" 
or  preFereiice  men,  and  "  casuals  ?  " 

First  of  nil,  at  the  iiead  of  affairs  as  gangers  we  would  have  permanent  men, 
who  would  be  paid  not  less  than  25     a  week. 

15052.  All  the  year  round  ? 

All  the  year  round.  Then  the  remainder  of  the  labour  would  be  casual 
labour,  and  that  can  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  better  class  is  called  pre- 
ferable labour ;  the  men's  names  are  registered  on  a  list,  and  they  are  paid  5  d. 
per  honr  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening, 
and  6  d.  an  hour  between  the  hours  ot  six  in  the  evening  and  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  would  be  taken  on  beh^re  the  lower  class  of  casual  labour,  in  pre- 
ference to  them,  and  they  would  receive  a  share  in  this  "  plus,"  if  there  is  a 
plus. 

15053.  Then  about  the  inferior  class,  the  casual  labour  ;  what  do  you  pay 
them  ? 

They  are  paid  4  d.  per  hour  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  six 
in  the  evening,  and  5  d.  per  hour  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  evening  and 
six  in  the  morning,  and  they  would  not  receive  a  shaie  of  the  "plus"  unless 
they  were  employed  on  more  responsible  work  than  trucking. 

15054.  How  many  of  these  permanent  men,  gangers,  do  you  employ  ? 
Forty -three  permanent. 

15055.  Would  they  do  any  wo^k  themselves,  or  merely  superintend? 
Under  this  bonus  sy-tem  they  would  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  themselves, 

distinctly.  If  there  was  only  work  for  43  men,  those  men  would  probably  take 
trucks  and  do  any  work  that  came  to  their  hands 

15056.  D030U  mean  by  the  bonus  system  that  system  that  Colonel  Du 
Plat  Taylor  was  speaking  about  just  now  ? 

Yes. 

15057.  Not  the  plus  system? 

No.  The  bonus  system  is  quite  distinct;  the  borms  system  merely  affects 
the  permanent  officers  of  the  company  ;  it  goes  no  lower  than  the  permanent 
labourers. 

15058.  And  these  permanent  men  would  get  the  first  of  the  work,  in  fact 
they  would  do  all  the  w  ork  if  there  was  only  work  enough  for  ihat  numl»er  of 
men  ? 

Certainly. 

15059.  And  in  proportion  as  you  require  more  hands  they  superintend  those 
hands  ? 

Yes. 

15060.  Then  you  have  the  preferable  men  ;  have  you  any  idea  how  many  of 
those  you  employ  on  an  average  ? 

There  are  about  250  preferable  men. 

(50.)  R  R  4  1  5061.  On 
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15061.  On  your  books? 

On  our  list.  "When  we  started  there  were  only  about  20,  but  we  have 
gradually  increased  the  list,  and  as  the  men  became  serviceable  men  to  us,  and 
worth  the  higher  price,  and  worth  a  share  in  the  plus,  we  would  put  them  on 
this  preferential  list. 

15062.  They  are  not  employed  all  the  time,  I  suppose  ? 
They  are  only  employed  when  there  is  work  to  be  done. 

15063.  Have  you  any  idea  what  their  average  would  be  during  the  year  in 
employment  ? 

The  maximum  number  at  Tilbury  that  we  have  employed  was  800 ;  that 
would  be  about  250  of  these  preference  men,  and  the  balance,  550,  of  the 
inferior  men  ;  that  w  ould  be  our  busiest  week.  In  our  slackest  week  we  should 
only  employ  29  men  ;  we  did  only  employ  29  men  of  these  5  d.  men.  The 
remainder  of  the  5  (I.  men  and  the  4  d.  men  either  found  work  elsewhere,  or 
else  stood  out  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  ;  we  did  not  employ  them. 

1 5064.  As  to  these  250  preferable  men,  what  amount  of  work  would  they 
get  during  the  year  ;  would  they  be  employed,  taking  it  on  an  average,  three 
days  in  the  week,  or  what  ? 

I  should  say  that  they  would  get  tolerably  constant  work.  Of  course  that  is 
the  great  difficulty,  that  the  work  does  fluctuate  so  ;  and  of  course  if  the  work 
IS  not  there  we  cannot  employ  them  ;  but  as  a  rule  I  think  most  of  them  are 
employed. 

15065.  Do  you  think,  taking  it  during  the  year,  that  they  would  be  employed 
half  the  time  ? 

I  should  say  more  than  that. 

15066.  And  of  course  as  to  the  inferior  labour,  the  amount  of  work  they 
might  do  would  be  very  uncertain  ? 

Not  as  to  the  first  100  or  possibly  150  men;  they  would  be  employed,  of 
course,  not  as  regularly  as  the  preference  men,  but  still  they  would  get  a 
certain  amount  of  regular  employment ;  after  the  100  it  would  be  very  bad,  it 
would  be  only  occasionally. 

15067.  When  you  are  busy,  and  you  are  employing  men  of  these  different 
classes,  are  they  all  doing  the  same  work  ? 

No ;  4  d.  men  sometimes  may  be  working  by  the  bide  of  5  d.  men,  and  may 
be  doing  the  same  work.  Our  theory  is  (and  I  think  it  is  proved  in  practice 
to  be  a  correct  theory)  that  the  5  d.  man  pei-  se'is  a  better  man  than  the  4  d.  man ; 
that  is  the  reason  we  have  made  him  a,5  d.  man  ;  and  therefore  although  he  is  doing 
the  same  work  he  is  probably  doing  that  work  belter  ;  we  think  so,  at  least. 

15068.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  are  obliged  to  take  on  this  inferior 
class  of  labour,  I  presume  they  are  obliged  to  work  alongside  the  other  men  ? 

Yes,  but  the  preferential  men  will  chiefly  be  employed  in  more  difficult 
operations,  such  as  receiving  from  a  ship,  or  piling,  or  breaking  down  a  pile; 
the  4  d  man  as  a  rule  will  simply  be  employed  in  trucking. 

15069.  Do  you  know  what  the  prices  are  at  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  ? 

The  prices  there  are  5  d.  per  hour,  and  6  d.  overtime. 

15070.  All  round  ? 

All  round.  Our  reason  for  paying  4  d.  at  Tilbury  was  not  an  attempt 
(I  believe  some  of  the  labourers  think  it  was  an  attempt)  to  reduce  prices; 
it  was  decided  after  consultation  with  the  principal  employers  of  labour  in 
the  district,  the  cement  manufacturers.  We  said  to  them,  "  What  do  you 
pay  your  men"?  They  said  that  their  men  got  as  a  rule  from  3^  d.  to  4^  d., 
I  think  it  was.  We  said,  "  If  we  started  London  rates,  and  paid  our  men  at 
Tilbury  the  same  as  we  pay  them  in  town,  would  you  like  us  to  do  it ;  would 
that  rate  be  too  high  for  you"?  and  they  said  that  it  would  distinctly  put  up 
the  price  of  labour  in  the  district.  That  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
principal  cement  manufacturers  at  Grays  and  Northfleet  who  attended  the 
meeting. 

15071.  Their 
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15071.  Their  opinion  was  that  it  would  put  the  price  up  ? 

Yes,  because  the  rate  round  Tilbury  for  agricultural  labour  nnd  cement 
work  was  not  so  high  as  the  5  d,  which  the  London  dock  labourer  is 
receivin<2:. 

15072.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  class  of  men  as  are  working  for  these 
cement  works  would  be  working  for  you  in  the  docks } 

I  think  so  ;  if  a  man  could  not  get  woik  in  the  cement  works,  and  he 
was  siack,  he  would  come  to  us,  and  the  agricultural  labourer  when  slack  would 
come  to  us,  when  there  was  not  much  work  in  the  field. 

1 5073.  They  pay  a  lower  rate,  according  to  you,  in  the  cement  works  than  in 
the  docks  in  London  ;  are  the  men  employed  in  the  cement  works  the  same 
class  of  men  as  the  men  employed  in  the  docks,  or  are  they  worth  less 
money  ? 

That  I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  say ;  of  course  in  the  cement  works  they 
get  much  more  regular  work  than  they  do  in  the  docks. 

15074.  Therefore  in  that  case  the  lower  rate  of  wage  at  the  cement  works 
would  practically  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  the  higher  rate  of  wage  at  the 
docks  ? 

Yes,  I  should  say  that  a  man  who  is  employed  at  cement  works  would 
make  more  money  than  a  man  who  takes  his  chance  of  getting  work  at  the 
docks. 

1 5075   At  any  rate,  your  reason  for  reducing  the  rate  at  Tilbury  from  5  d.  to 
4  d.  was  on  account  of  the  employers  of  labour  in  the  neighbourhood? 
Yes. 

15076.  Who  objected  to  j^our  raising  the  price  ? 

They  did  not  object,  we  asked  them  ;  we  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
country  wages,  that  porters  and  the  railway  staff  in  the  country  get  less  wages 
than  in  town  ;  and  we  pushed  the  question  a  little  bit  further  and  asked  about 
casual  labour. 

15077.  Have  you  a  great  crush  of  men  looking  foi"  work  at  Tilbury? 

.  Sometimes  the  deu)and  overtakes  the  supply.  As  a  rule,  there  are  men,  and 
to  spare. 

15078.  And  the  men  are  selected  by  the  foremen  ? 

The  men  are  taken  on  by  the  foremen,  but  the  warehouse-keeper  is  always 
about,  and  he  probably  knows  something  about  the  men. 

15079.  Do  the  foremen  give  tickets  to  these  men  who  are  taken  on  ? 
No  ;  we  have  a  kind  of  a  pulpit  where  the  foreman  stands. 

15080.  I  think  Colonel  du  Plat  Taylor  explained  that  ? 
Yes,  it  is  that  system ;  we  take  the  men  on  by  name. 

15081.  And  you  employ  boy-labour  at  Tilbury,  do  you  not,  to  a  certain 
extent  ? 

It  depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  boy."  I  have  never  seen  a  boy 
there  who  looked  younger  than  15  ;  I  have  seen  boys  employed  there,  and 
during  the  strike  we  were  very  glad  to  employ  them,  but  we  merely  employed 
them  in  trucking ;  we  should  most  certainly  have  declined  to  employ  them  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  boys  or  youths  of  15  to  18  can  do  a  day's  work,  we 
consider,  as  well  as  many  of  these  men. 

15082.  What  do  you  pay  them  ? 

The  same  j)rice,  4  d.  per  hour  and  5  d.  overtime. 

15083.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  me  a  little  more  about  the  "  plus."  You  say 
that  the  preferable  men  get  their  5  d.  and  6  d.,  and  share  in  the  plus  if  there  is 
any  ? 

That  is  so. 

15084.  What  causes  there  to  be  a  plus,  or  not  a  plusr 

1  began  by  saying  that  the  plus  is  not  a  part  of  our  agreement  with  the 
(50.)  S  s  man ; 
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man  ;  it  may  have  become  to  be  part  of  the  agreemetit  b}'  practice,  but  our 
aereement  is,  so  much  per  horn-;  and  I  tiiink  that  this  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  ti.ere  is  not  always  a  jjhis ;  sometimes  from  causes  which  cannot  be 
helped;  I  mean  it  is  not  the  fault  of  ihe  men,  but  the  work  works  out  very 
expensively,  and  there  is  no  phis.  The  man  in  that  iui-tance  is  told  that  there 
is  no  plus  ;  in  that  case,  I  have  no  doubt  he  grumbhs  a  little  to  himself,  but 
he  does  not  say,  "  You  promised  me  a  plus,"  or  anything  of  that  kind;  he  knows 
quite  well  that  that  is  a  favour  ;  the  agreement  is,  so  much  per  hour. 

15085.  As  I  understand  it,  the  origin  of  the  plus  is  this:  you  agree  with  the 
men  for  so  much  an  hour,  and  then  you  have  in  your  own  mind  ;i  calculation  of 
how  long  it  ought  to  take  to  dischariie  a  certain  cargo,  and  if  it  is  discharged 
more  rapidly  thcUi  the  calculation  you  have  made  would  lead  you  to  expect, 
you  divide  a  certain  i)roportion  among  the  men  ? 

That  is  it;  it  is  entirely  a  bribe  to  try  and  induce  the  men  to  take  an  interest 
in  their  work  instead  of  doing  it  as  machines,  and  sometimes  as  rather  un- 
willing machines. 

15086.  The  faster  they  get  the  work  done  the  more  benefit  they  get  in  the 
shape  of  plus  r 

Yes  ;  but  iiere  I  should  like  to  say  something-  about  that ;  1  think  one  witness 
stated  that  the  plus  was  arbitrary,  and  that  it  worked  out  hardly.  He  may 
tin'nk  it  does,  but  the  way  of  it  is  very  simple  :  Two  ships  might  come  in 
at  exactly  the  same  time,  and  might  have  precisely  the  same  cargo;  but  in 
one  the  different  consignments  are  handy,  all  close  together  ;  in  the  other  they 
may  be  entirely  scattered  ;  that,  of  course,  necessitates  a  great  deal  of  sorting; 
the  sorting  means  more  time  and  more  expense ;  the  one  in  which  the  extra 
sorting  has  to  be  done  would  be  a  very  much  more  expensive  job  than  the  one 
in  which  consignments  come  regularly  to  hand.  That,  I  think,  explains  a  good 
deal  why  the  plus  may  be  thought  to  be  arl)itrary  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  men  in  their  rough-aud-rt  ady  way  may  have  a  very  good  idea  of  what  the 
plus  will  be. 

J 5087.  How  do  you  decide  what  the  plus  is  to  be  ? 

We  take  the  tonnage,  and  we  have  certain  rates  laid  down  in  consultation  up 
in  to\^  n  ;  these  rates  are  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  experience. 

1 5088.  What  do  ycu  mean  by  "rates"? 

Rates  per  ton,  it  might  be,  6  d.  per  ton;  100  tons,  multiplied  by  6d., 
give  50  s  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  cost  only  amounted  to  49  s.,  there  would  be  a 
shilling  plus  to  he  divided  amongst  the  men. 

J  5089.  Then  you  have  to  make  that  calculation,  of  course,  with  every 
ship  ? 

With  every  ship. 

1 5090.  And  having  done  so,  you  would  say  to  yourself  there  is  a  plus  or 
not  a  plus  according  as  the  ships  worked  out.? 

Yes. 

15091.  And  the  amount  of  ihe  pliiS  depends  upon  the  relative  quickness  with 
which  the  ship  is  worked  out  ? 

Yes. 

15092.  What  has  been  complained  of  before  us  is,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  men  to  understand  on  what  basis  you  make  your  calculations,  and  that  they 
cannot  tell,  except  in  some  cases  of  grain,  and  so  on  ;  and  goods  that  are  in 
bags,  of  which  they  could  calculate  the  weight  pretty  well,  what  the  real  amount 
of  the  tonnage  or  the  quantity  that  they  have  dealt  with  is? 

'Iliat  is  the  complaint  of  a  man  doing  dock  labour  who  does  not  understand 
his  work.  A  dock  labourer  does  not  require  to  be  told  the  pluses  ;  he  is  able 
to  arrive  at  it  by  a  rough-and-ready  manner  ;  and  I  think  that  is  a  statement 
of  men  who  wisli  to  grumble  at  something,  and  that  is  one  of  the  few  things  in 
our  system  that  they  can  grumble  at. 

15093-  We 
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15093.  We  have  been  told  that  men  woi  king  at  one  ship  have  received  a 
plus,  and  working  at  another  ship  with  a  similHr  cargo,  and  under  similar 
circumstances  they  have  calculated  that  they  ought  to  receive  a  plus,  but  that 
they  have  got  none;  and  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  th^it,  and  that  they  are 
dissatisfied  because  they  cannot  find  out  the  reason  why  they  have  not  got  the 
plus,  in  the  secou'I  case  ;  that  th'y  have  to  rely  entirely,  in  fact,  upon  the  dock 
company  or  fheir  assistants,  taking  their  word  for  it  that  they  are  to  have  the 
plus,  or  not  to  have  the  plus  ;  and  they  do  not  know  the  reason  why  they 
should  have  it  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other? 

I  think  that  if  they  applied  to  the  warehouse-keeper  he  would  give  them  the 
reason  ;  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  his  reason  if  they  would  apply  to  me  I 
would  look  into  the  matter,  and  explain  why  they  have  not  got  tlie  plus.  We 
certainly  have  not  the  least  intention  oF  depriving  them  of  a  plus  that  has  been 
earned;  I  have  never  yet  had  that  complaint  made  to  me  about  there  being  no 
plu-^,  or  there  being  too  little  plus. 

!  5094.  Are  your  calculations  sufficiently  simple  that  they  could  be  placed 
before  the  men  in  some  way  that  they  would  understan  I  them? 

If  it  were  desirable  to  do  it ;  but  1  do  not  really  see  that  the  men  have  any 
right  to  ask  that,  because  the  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  that  the  plus  is 
not  part  of  tiieir  agreement,  the  plus  is  a  favour. 

15095.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  generally  understood  that  in 
working  for  4  d.  or  5  d.,  or  5  d.  or  6  d.  an  hour,  plus  will  in  certain  cases  be 
earned  ;  is  not  that  the  general  understanding,  as  an  incentive  to  the  men  to 
work  hard  ? 

They  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  left  to  the  Dock  Company ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  bulk  of  dock  labourers  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  fairly  worked  out. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  warehouse-keeper  or  the  people  at  the  smaller 
office  where  the  work  is  done,  to  keep  anything  back. 

1 5096.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  properly  calcu- 
lated ;  I  am  asking  whether  there  is  any  way  in  which  the  men  can  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  properly  calculated? 

That  is  a  point  which  of  cor.rse  the  general  manager  would  have  to  decide; 
I  should  hardly  have  to  decide  that.  OF  course  the  men  coidd  see  it  by  inspect- 
ing the  books.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  labourers  in  an  office  inspecting 
the  books,  is  to  my  mind  another  matter  ;  they  might  obtain  information  wliich 
they  might  use  in  the  interests  of  other  jieople  than  ourselves  ;  there  might  be 
a  good  many  things  in  them  which  we  do  not  wish  the  public  generally  to 
know. 

I  sogy.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  suppose,  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the  tonnage 
or  quantity  of  the  cargo  ? 
They  know  that. 

15098.  The  evidence  given  to  us  was  that  they  do  not  know  it? 

They  can  see  the  custom^  entry.  The  plus  is  not  paid  on  the  same  day ;  they 
can  get  a  very  good  rough  idea  of  what  a  ship  has  got  in  her  ;  the  men  who 
understand  their  work,  I  do  not  say  the  bootmakers  and  such  men  who  come  in, 
but  the  regular  dock  labourers ;  by  looking  at  the  draught  of  a  steamer, 
and  knowing  where  she  comes  front,  would  know  pretty  well  what  is  in  her. 

1 5099.  But  not  exactly  ? 

Then  thev  could  get  the  information,  and  they  do  get  the  information. 

15100.  I  gather  from  you  that  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
have  your  calculations  put  in  such  a  form  that  the  men  could  easily  depute 
one  of  their  number  to  g  >  and  see  the  basis  on  which  the  calculation  of  the  plus 
was  arrived  at,  and  that  it  amounted  to  so  much  or  no  plus  at  all  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  practicable,  :)ut  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be 
expedient. 

15101.  Now  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  a  little  more  about  this  bonus  system? 
The  system  under  which  we  work  at  Tilbury  was  only  introduced  some  four 

(50.)  s  s  2  or 
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or  live  months  ago.  A  standard  cost  per  ton  is  taken ;  we  will  pay  the  dis- 
ehiirge  of  a  cargo  costs  6  d.  per  ton,  mid  in  that  6  d.  per  ton  would  be  included 
everything;  in  it  would  be  included  the  superintendent's  salary,  stores,  almost 
everything'  that  would  affect  the  docks.  Take  the  case  of  discharging  at  6 
per  ton,  if,  owing  to  economy  or  harder  work,  the  cost  during  any  given  time 
was  5i  d.  per  ton,  there  wculd  be  a  saving  of  a  halfpenny  ;  this  halfpenny 
would  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  tons  discharged  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  and  25  per  cent,  of  thar  result  would  be  given  to  the  staff;  there- 
fore the  Dock  Company  would  have  saved  75  per  cent,  of  a  certain  amount. 

15102.  In  fact  it  is  a  kind  of  premium  paid  to  produce  economy  in  manage- 
ment ? 

Yes,  and  one  that  has  worked  very  successfully. 

15103.  Would  not  the  reduction  or  the  extinction  of  the  plus  affect  economy 
in  management  in  working  the  dock,  and  consequently  affect  the  bonus  ? 

Ye?,  certainly  ;  if  we  could  do  away  with  the  plus  altogether,  the  warehouse- 
keepers  and  everybody  else  would  earn  a  lai  ger  amount. 

15104.  I  mean  to  say  if  the  proper  amount  of  plus  is  not  paid,  that  would 
benetit  all  the  employers  in  the  dock  ? 

The  proper  amount  of  plus  must  be  paid  ;  at  least,  I  do  not  see  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  them  to  prevent  its  being  paid  because  the  superintendents 
neither  have  a  share  in  the  bonus  nor  have  they  a  sliare  in  the  plus  ;  and  if  he 
saw  a  warehouse  keeper  or  a  foreman  swindling  (because  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to),  the  foreman  or  the  wareiiouse  keeper  must  go. 

15105.  And  it  must  come,  must  it,  to  tlie  notice  of  the  superintendent  ^ 
Yes,  certainly, 

15106.  Because  he  makes  these  calculations? 

The  superintendent  does  not  make  the  calculations,  but  those  returns  from 
the  warehouse  keeper's  office  pass  through  the  superintendent's  office,  go  up  to 
town  and  are  checked  by  fiie  accountant  at  the  central  office.  There  is  a 
double  check ;  they  are  checked  by  a  clerk  in  my  office  first,  afterwards  up  in 
town  at  the  accountant's  office. 

15107.  It  is  in  possible  for  the  men  you  say  to  be  swindled  out  of  their 
proper  amount  of  plus  either  by  a  false  calculation  of  the  tonnage  or  in  any 
other  way,  without  your  finding  it  out? 

Certainly  ;  and  that  they  should  be  swindled  in  the  tonnage  would  be  extra 
impossible,  because  we  estimate  this  plus  that  we  pay  on  the  tonnage  for  which 
we  render  bills  to  the  merchants.  And  I  think  Colonel  Taylor  mentioned  this  : 
that  when  the  plus  is  paid  there  is  an  end  of  that,  but  when  we  send  the  bill  in 
to  the  shipowner  the  shipowner  may  say,  "  You  have  charged  me  for  100  tons 
and  1  only  admit  90  ";  we  should  then  probably  have  to  reduce  the  charge  to 
the  shipowner,  but  we  should  not  ask  the  men  to  give  back  their  plus. 

15108.  At  any  rate  you  say  that  no  swindhng  of  that  kind  could  take  place 
without  your  knowledge  ? 

No. 

15109.  To  leturn  for  a  moment  to  the  plus,  have  you  changed  your  basis  of 
calculation  of  late  ? 

No. 

15110.  It  is  the  same  as  it  always  was  ? 
Yes. 

15111.  But  there  is  less  plus  than  there  used  to  be  ? 

I  do  not  think  so.  Tilbury  was  opened  in  April  1886;  I  think  the  plus  is 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was.  We  do  not  pay  it  to  everybody ;  we  pay  it  only 
to  the  preferential  men  ;  we  never  have  paid  a  plus  to  the  4d.  men. 

15112.  Lord  Clifford  of  Clmdleigh.']  Does  that  only  apply  to  Tilbury  or  to  all 
the  docks  ? 

That 
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That  would  also  apply  to  the  Enst  ;ind  West  India  Docks,  generally;  !)ut  I 
am  sneaking  more  particularly  of  Tilbury. 

15113.  You  say  you  have  never  paid  it  to  the  Tilbury  labourer? 
Never  to  the  4  d.  labourer  at  Tilbury. 

15114.  That  statement  only  refers  to  the  Tilbury  Dock  ? 
Yes,  because  there  is  no  A  d.  labour  at  other  docks. 

15115.  Chairman?^  At  any  rate  you  are  confining  your  answers  to 
Tilbury  ? 

Yes,  I  am  confining  my  answers  to  Tilbury. 

15116.  At  Tilbury  do  you  do  all  the  discharging,  or  do  you  idlow  the  brokers 
or  mercliants  to  discharge  their  own  ships  ? 

We  do  it  all  ourselves.  If  a  shipowner  wanted  to  do  his  discharging  he 
would  be  somewhat  handicapped  by  rather  heavy  charges  which  the  Dock 
Company  would  place  upon  hrni  in  the  form  of  royalty. 

15117.  But  do  \  ou  allow  him  to  do  it  r 

He  could  do  it  by  payuig  us  a  certain  amount;  but  he  never  wants  to  do  it ; 
it  would  work  out  much  more  expensive  to  him. 

15118.  You  mean  he  never  does  it  ? 
He  never  does  it. 

15119.  I  supjjo.-e  you  pay  each  man  individually 
Each  man  individually. 

15120.  About  the  calls,  what  tiine  are  the  men  taken  on  ? 

Whenever  there  is  work.  As  a  rule,  if  there  are  men  to  be  taken  on,  they 
are  taken  on  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock. 

15121.  Seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning? 
Seven  or  eight  o'clock  !n  the  morning. 

15122.  But  you  can  take  them  on  at  any  time  you  want  them? 
W^e  take  them  on  at  any  time  when  we  want  them. 

15123.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  men  if 
there  were  two  fixed  hours,  two  calls,  one  in  tlie  morning  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon, so  that  they  should  be  only  taken  on  at  one  (jf  those  times ;  would  that 
be  to  their  advantage  ? 

Not  to  the  Dock  Company's,  but  I  do  not  know  about  the  men  ;  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  done. 

15124.  Why  not  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  most  unfair  thing  that  we  should  be  asked  to  take  men 
on  at  eight  o'clock  when  there  will  not  be  work  till  twelve.  1  may  see  a 
steamer  cuniing  up  the  river  at  eight  o'clock  ;  she  will  not  be  able  to  be  dis- 
charged till  eleven  in  the  morning.  We  are  perft  ctly  fair  in  the  matter ;  we 
do  not  take  oa  men  for  half  an  hour,  or  anything  like  that,  as  has  been 
stated.  . 

15125.  In  such  a  case  as  you  mention  the  steamer  would  have  to  wait  till 
one  in  the  afternoon  ? 

1  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing.  If  the  steamer  is  going  to  be 
ready  to  work  at  eleven  o'clock  I  should  like  to  take  it  on  at  eleven  o'clock ; 
but  if  I  was  handicapped  by  having  to  take  men  on  at  certain  times  1  should 
certainly  not  take  them  on  beforehand  but  take  them  on  afterwards 

15126.  Then  we  have  been  told  that  men  are  taken  on  and  discharged  for 
meal  times  ? 

That  is  utterly  untrue  as  regards  Tilbury,  and  I  can  say  as  regards  the  East 
and  West  India  Docks. 

15127.  That  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge? 
1  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

(50.)  ss3  '15128.  How 
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15128.  How  do  3  0U  know  ? 

Because  1  liave  personally  inquired  of  \\\\  the  warehouse-ket  pors. 

If,  129.  As  I  understand,  the  foremen  take  on  the  men  r 
Yes. 

15130.  Not  the  warehouse-keepers? 

Nut  the  warehouse-keepers  ;  hut  still  it  is  all  under  the  knowledge  uf  the 
warehouse-keepers.  Not  only  do  we  not  do  tl.at,  but  sujipose  we  take  men  on 
at  eight  o'clock  and  their  \a  ork  is  finished  by  twelve,  we  do  not  pay  them  off  at 
tvstlve. 

15131.  But  liow  do  you  know  that  a  foreman  does  not  discharge  the  men  in 
that  way  in  order  to  gain  the  hour,  and  then  put  the  money  in  his  pocket  ? 

He  does  not  pay  the  men. 

15132.  Who  does  that? 

The  warehouse-keeper  or  the  assistant  warehouse-keeper. 

15133-  Then  the  foreman  and  the  warehouse-keeper  must  agree  together 
to  do  it  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done. 

15134.  It  could  be  done  if  they  chose  to  do  it.  The  warehouse-keeijer  gets 
the  money  to  pay  the  men  for  so  many  hours,  and  we  will  suppose  tells  the 
foreman  to  discharge  the  men  dui  ing  this  meal  time  and  take  ihem  on  again  an 
hour  later,  then  he  and  the  foreman  would  put  in  their  pockets  the  value  of  that 
hour's  labour,  whatever  number  of  men  they  were  employing? 

I  can  only  say  that  I  defy  Mr.  Tillett  or  Mr.  Welsh,  or  any  of  these  men  who 
have  given  evidence,  to  bring  forward  a  single  case  where  men  have  been  paid 
off  for  the  dinner  hour  ;  and  that  is  not  only  for  Tilbury,  that  is  for  the  whole 
of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks. 

15135.  At  any  rate  you  think  it  is  not  done  at  Tilbury  ? 

Distinctly  not ;  and  inoie  than  that,  if  we  take  men  on  at  eighi^  o'clock,  the 
dinner  hour  is  twelve,  and  if  the  work  is  over  at  twelve,  we  should  not  pay 
them  off  sharp  at  twelve;  we  siiould  pay  them  till  one  o'clock. 

15136.  What  I  am  asking  you  is  not  whether  you,  the  superintendent,  or  the 
Dock  Company  do  this,  or  a];prove  of  its  being  done,  but  whether  it  is  possible 
that  it  occurs  in  spite  of  the  disapproval  of  the  Dock  Company  ? 

No. 

15137.  I  want  to  get  from  you  how  you  are  convinced  in  your  own  mind 
that  this  thing  is  not  done  without  your  knowledge  by  collusion  between  the 
warehouse-keeper  who  pays  the  men  their  wages  and  the  foreman  who  takes  the 
men  on  and  discbai  ges  them  ? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  a  superintendent  is  there  at  all  is  to  act  as  an 
arbiter  in  many  matters ;  he  very  often  acts  between  the  men  and  the  foreman 
or  warehouse-keeper,  and  that  is  ])errectly  well-known  at  Tilbury.  At  least 
twice  a  week,  when  I  come  up  in  the  morning,  there  are  labourers  waiting  to 
see  me  who  have  grievances. 

15138.  You  think  if  this  was  done  the  men  would  complain? 

If  they  do  not  do  it,  it  is  their  own  fault  ;  iF  they  did  it  would  be  righted  at 
once. 

15139.  Su])i)Osing  that  they  complain,  would  they  not  lose  their  chance  of 
futnie  employment? 

No ;  let  them  keep  on  with  their  complaints.  Supposing  a  foreman  said, 
"  Very  well,  I  have  a  grudge  against  this  man  and  will  not  employ  him  again; " 
let  the  same  man  wiio  complained  once  complain  again,  and  say,  "  This  is  the 
result  of  my  complaint,  that  1  am  paid  off. ' 

15140.  But  the  foreman  would,  of  course,  give  some  other  reason  for  not 
employing  him  ? 

He  would  have  to  give  some  very  good  reason  indeed,  or  he  would  go. 

15 141.  You  would  take  care  that  the  men  did  not  suffer  by  complaining  ? 

Yes, 
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Yc?,  and  the  m<;n  know  it ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  agitators  know  it,  but 
the  men  know  it. 

15!42.  Under  your  system  at  Tilbury,  I  presume  the  Dock  Company  are 
directly  responsible  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  ? 
Yes,  ceriainly. 

15143.  Have  you  many  accidents  ? 

No.  I  have  taken  statistics  for  1888:  "  Fatal  accidents,  m7;  serious  accidents, 
19  ;  slight  accidents,  73  ;  "  we  are  not  liable  for  all  those. 

15144.  How  do  you  escape  liability  ? 

They  might  not  all  have  been  at  the  time  of  working,  for  all  I  know ;  I 
simply  take  the  cases  I  have  heard  of 

15145.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  men  are  reluctant  to  complain  or  to  give 
evidence  about  accidents  that  occur  from  fear  that  they  should  not  be  employed 
again  ? 

No  ;  and  there  are  a  certain  cLiss  of  lawyers  well-known  who  would  take 
very  good  care  if  the  men  did  not  themselves  show  any  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  would  find  out  any  case  where  a  man  had  had  an  accident  and  tell  him  that 
the  Dock  Company  were  good  enough  to  go  against. 

15146.  You  mean  that  there  are  lawyers  who  would  take  it  up  as  a 
speculation  ? 

Yes.  I  do  not  know  what  terms  they  make  with  these  men,  but  I  know 
that  I  have  had  letters  at  Tilbury,  and  letters  sent  down  from  town  about  it ; 
and  everybody  connected  with  docks  has  had  the  same  experience.  And 
further,  in  cases  where  there  is  no  liability  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  we 
give  men  compassionate  allowances.  The  man  who  was  giving  evidence  this 
morning-  said  that  his  accident  happened  at  the  South  Dock  ;  that  means  of  the 
East  and  West  India  Docks.  I  think,  probably,  if  that  accident  were  inquired 
into  we  should  find  that  it  was  not  an  accident  for  which  we  were  liable  or  else 
he  would  have  obtained  compensation,  but  that  he  obtained  this  compassionate 
allowance  instead. 

15147.  I  do  not  tliink  I  asked  you  what  superintendence  you  have  over  the 
work  ;  the  people  you  employ  to  superintend  the  workmg  out  of  the  ship  } 

I  should  not  stand  over  a  ship  the  whole  time  myself,  of  course,  but  I  should 
see  that  the  people  were  at  their  work  and  doing  it  properly. 

15148.  You  yourself  would  perdonaliv  do  that  ? 
Yes. 

15149.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  put  experienced  hands  at  the 
coamings? 

I  heard  something  about  warding  otf  chains,  and  boys  doing  it.  I  do  not 
know  anything-  about  that ;  we  do  not  employ  boys  for  that  work, 

15150.  I  asked  you  whether  you  thought  it  necessary  to  avoid  accidents  to 
put  an  experienced  and  strong  man  at  the  coamings  ? 

I  should  not  think  of  strength  in  the  matter  but  of  experience  certainly;  it 
would  not  do  to  put  a  man  to  tell  the  crane  man  to  raise  when  he  meant  lower, 
but  }0u  must  have  a  man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders. 

15150*.  Lord  Clinton.']  When  you  say  a  man  gets  5  d.  an  hour  for  a  day  of 
ten  hours,  do  you  mean  ten  five-pences  or  are  there  any  deductions  ? 
No,  none. 

15151.  What  times  are  allowed  for  meals  ? 

Breakfast,  I  think,  is  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  man  would  be 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  he  would  be 
allowed,  I  forget  whether  it  is  half  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  for  tea. 

15J52.  But  there  are  no  deductions  for  those  meal  times  - 
No. 

s  s  4  ,5153.  How 
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1.51 53.  How  is  it  at  night ;  do  tliey  get  6  d.  an  lioiir  all  through  ? 

Supposing  they  worked  all  night  until  we  will  say  breakfast  time,  they  would 
not  only  be  paid  for  all  niglir,  but  they  would  be  paid  for  that  hour  during 
which  they  were  having  breakfast;  they  would  piactically  be  paid  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

1 5154.  Is  there  any  rest  during  the  night  ? 
There  is  the  supper  time. 

1,5  1 55.  At  any  rate  they  get  paid  the  full  time  ? 

The  full  time ;  and  if  they  do  not  they  have  their  remedy  at  once,  to  com 
plain  to  the  warehouse  keeper  or  to  the  superintendent. 

151 56.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleiflh.']  You  said  that  plus  was  calculated  upon 
first  of  all  rates  per  ton  and  then  upon  the  labour  cost  ? 

Yes  ;  the  amount  of  tonnage  is  multiplied  by  a  certain  rate. 

J51  ^7,  From  that  is  subtracted  the  labour  cost  ? 
From  that  is  subtracted  the  labour  cost. 

15158.  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  wouhi  be  inconvenient  to  have  these 
labourers  in  the  office,  hut  would  there  be  any  inconvenience  in  publishing 
those  figures  for  them,  the  calculation  you  have  just  gone  through,  the  rates 
per  ton,  the  amount  of  tonnage,  and  the  cost  of  the  labour? 

I  do  not  think  that  would  be  very  practicable  ;  I  think  it  would  lead  to  a 
tremendous  number  of  disputes. 

15  [59.  Do  you  mean  tliat  it  is  not  a  simple  calculation  ;  to  me  it  appears  a 
very  simple  one  ? 

It  is  a  simple  calculation,  but  the  man  might  say,  "  Well,  I  dispute  the  rate,' 
or,  "  1  dispute  the  tonnage."  If  he  is  going  to  dispute  anything  why  should  he 
not  dispute  everything  ? 

15160.  Bnt  as  I  understand  it,  they  dispute  the  whole  calculation  from 
ignorance  of  it  ;  if  they  only  knew  it  they  would  not  dispnte  it  at  all ;  but  they 
say,  "  We  do  not  know  the  calculation,  therefore  we  say  it  is  wrong."  They 
could  not  dispnte  the  rate  because  it  is  fixed,  and  they  c.  uld  not  well  dispute 
the  tonnage  because  that  is  taken  from  your  books  ;  and,  as  Colonel  Du  Plat 
Taylor  explained  to  us,  there  is  every  reason  why  the  Dock  Company  should 
put  that  tonnage  at  its  highest  figure,  so  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  disj>ute 
that  ? 

It  is  entirely  a  maiter  of  opinion.  If  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor,  who  is  ray 
chief,  told  me  to  let  the  men  see  the  calculations,  I  should  let  the  men  see  the 
calculations  ;  but  I  should  still  have  my  private  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  an 
expedient  thing  to  do,  wiiether  the  men  would  not  see  otiier  things  which  we 
should  not  like  them  to  see. 

15161.  I  quite  understand  your  saying  that  they  should  not  come  into  your 
office  and  look  through  the  books,  hut  the  calculation  would  be  a  simple  one  of 
about  three  lines  of  figures,  and  I  do  not  see  myself  where  the  inconvenience 
would  arise  to  the  Dock  Company  if  they  set  up  on  a  slate,  or  anywhere  where 
the  men  could  see  it,  that  simple  calculation.  You  say  you  think  it  would  be 
inconvenient :  I  will  not  press  the  question  if  that  is  your  opinion  ? 

Inexjiedient,  because  my  contention  is  that  the  plus  is  a  favour. 

15162.  It  is  a  favour  in  the  first  instance,  but  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  favour 
when  once  you  have  granted  it  ? 

I  think  that  if  there  were  plenty  of  labourers  about,  and  there  very  often  are, 
if  I  said  to  them,  "  Well,  I  have  decided  to  abolish  the  plus,"  the  competition 
is  so  keen,  and  theie  are  so  many  of  them,  that  some  would  come  without  the 
plus. 

15163.  You  say,  as  T  understand  you,  "  We  are  going  to  give  you  a  plus  ;  " 

the 
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the  men  say,  "We  should  like  to  know  what  that  plus  is,"  but  you  say,  "  It  is 
entirelv  a  favour,  and  you  will  iiave  to  take  just  what  we  give  you." 
Yes.' 

15164.  You  think  that  is  all  they  have  a  right  to  know? 
That  is  the  way  1  sliould  work  it  myself. 

1.5165.  Lord  AJonkswell.']  You  say  that  on  an  average  you  have  complaints 
about  twice  a  week  from  workmen.  Have  you  ever  dismissed  a  foreman  in 
consequence  of  any  sucli  complaints  ? 

No.  I  have  had  no  complaint  wliich  made  it  necessary  to  dismiss  a  foreman. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  a  complaint  against  a  foreman. 

15166.  What  sort  of  complaints  have  you  had  ? 

I  tliinis  I  have  got  one  complaint  which  came  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Tillett  (I  do  not  know  if  I  may  put  this  letter  in),  which  he  wrote  affer  I 
had  seen  a  man  here.  There  was  a  witness,  I  need  not  mention  his  Urime,  one 
of  the  witnesses  here.  I  was  rather  surprised  at  what  he  said  ;  he  said  he  had 
worked  at  Tilbury.  "Why  are  you  not  working  there,  now  ?  "  I  asked  ;  he  did 
not  seem  to  give  any  very  definite  reason.  I  said,  "  Is  it  becau^^e  you  are  a 
union  man  ?  I  have  no  objection  to  you  on  that  ground.  Because  you  did  not 
work  during  the  strike  ?  I  have  no  objection  to  that ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  for  you  to  be  a  union  man  if  you  think  that  that  will  advance 
your  cause.  You  had  better  go  to  Tilbury  ;  I  will  make  inquiries,  and  if  there 
is  nothing  against  you  you  shall  certainly  get  work  there,"  and  he  said  he 
thought  he  would  go,  he  was  not  quite  certain ;  and  then  Mr.  Tillett  wrote  me 
a  letter  about  another  man  which  I  inquired  into.  I'he  man  Mr.  Tillett  wrote 
about  was  a  very  different  kind  of  man  ;  lie  was  an  agitator  ;  he  was  a  man 
who  had  not  only  been  on  strike  but  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
strike. 

15167.  It  c(jmes  to  this,  in  the  exercise  of  your  own  discretion,  because  vou 
considered  that  he  had  taken  an  unjustifiable  part  again>t  your  otiicials  you 
decided  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  noi  be  advisable  to  take  him  on  ? 

Yes,  and  the  rule  whicli  I  have  gone  on  in  consequence  of  that  strike  was, 
that  no  objection  should  be  made  to  a  man  merely  because  he  was  on  strike,  or 
because  he  was  a  union  man.  I  do  not  know  the  union  men  from  the  non- 
union men. 

15168.  But  supposing  somebody  told  you  that  a  man  had  used  very  unjustifi- 
able language  towards  your  officials,  w  ould  you  consider  the  mere  fact  of  your 
being  told  so  a  suflBcient  reason  for  not  employing  him,  or  would  you  inquire 
into  the  matter  yourself  and  see  whether  the  thing  as  reported  in  tho  news- 
papers was  accurate  ? 

A  thing  of  that  kind  our  pohce.  who  are  under  separate  control  from  myself, 
would  know  quite  well ;  the  would  know  quite  well  who  the  agitators  were. 

15169.  You  would  practically  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  pohce  ? 
I  should  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

15170.  You  do  not  know  any  case  where  a  foreman  has  been  dismissed  in 
your  dock  for  improperly  discharging  or  taking  on  labour  ? 

No  ;  and  I  think  that  is  an  excellent  proof  that  there  is  no  improper  dis- 
charge or  taking  on  of  labour. 

15171.  You  have  had  no  complaint  of  any  such  matter  ? 
No. 

15172.  Though  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  complaints  ? 
And  the  men  know  it. 

^"^  15173.  The  foreman  take  on  the  men  and  the  men  get  on  the  preferable  hst, 
according  to  whether  they  are  good  workmen  or  not ;  whose  report  do  you  go 
on  in  finding  that  out  ? 
The  warehouse-keeper's. 


1 5174.  And  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  put  a  man  on  the  preferable  list  ? 
(50.)  T  T  Yes, 
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\\s,  and  I  very  seldom  interfere  in  that,  because  it  would  look  like 
favouritism. 

15175.  Supposing  you  feund  a  man  not  on  ihe  preferable  list  whom  you 
thought  a  g;ot  d  workman,  would  you  go  and  inquire  into  that  matter  : 

Yes. 

15176.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  fact,  the  whdle  preference  list  is  always 
gone  through  in  the  selection  of  men,  or  whether  there  is  in  point  of  fact  a  pre- 
ference list  again  out  of  that  preference  list  ? 

I  t'link  very  probably  there  is.  It  woidd  be  to  the  interest  of  the  foreman 
knowing  tliat  by  the  exertions  of  the  man  he  would  get  a  bonus,  and  therefore 
an  advantage  to  himself.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  strong  lever  for  the 
foreman  to  select  the  best  men  ;  and  therefore  I  have  no  douNt  in  their  own 
mind  they  say,  "  So  and  so  is  the  best  for  my  work,"  and  that  in  itself  would 
form  a  preference  list  out  of  a  i^refcrcnce  list. 

151  77.  So  that  you  would  not  consider  it  was  a  matter  for  renaonstrance  v\ith 
the  foreman  if  you  Ibund  that  thn  preference  list  was  not  regularly  gone  through 
but  that  for  instance  one  man  on  it  was  taken  twice,  and  another  man  not 
at  .11  ? 

No  ;  Smith  might  be  employed  six  days  out  of  the  week,  and  Brown,  who 
comes  next,  might  only  be  employed  we  will  say  once  ;  1  should  not  say  because 
Smith  and  Brown  are  both  on  the  preference  list,  and  there  are  seven  davs  of 
work,  that,  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  divide  it  equally  between  them. 

15178.  Chairman.~\  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  objected  or  did  not 
object  to  agitators  ? 

I  object  to  agitators. 

15179.  And  you  will  not  employ  them? 
No. 

15180.  But  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  object  to  any 
man  for  iiaving  gone  out  on  strike  ? 

1  think  a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  test  the  labour  market  by  declining  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  I  do  not  bear  the  men  any  grudge  for  doing  that. 
I  think  that  sometim'es  they  do  not  clioofe  the  most  diplomatic  way  of  doing  it, 
but  that  is  hardly  to  be  expected  ;  but  then  when  they  have  proved  that  the 
supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand  (and  I  think  that  is  proved  by  the  failure  of 
the  strike),  then  it  is  foolish  to  go  on  striking. 

15181.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Driscoll  was  examined  ? 
I  was  here. 

15182.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  Question  137/2:  He  is  there  asked, 
"Are  you  working  row  at  the  Tilbury  Dock  ?"  He  answers,  "I  was  working 
at  it  up  until  the  strike.  I  do  not  expect  I  shall  get  any  more  work ;  in  tact  I 
know  I  will  not,  because  the  [)olicemen  have  prevented  me  from  going  on  ;  they 
say  that  I  am  one  of  the  agitators.  (Q.)  You  mean  by  the  policemen,  the 
dock  police  ? — [A.)  Yes;  I  applied  for  work  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  I  was 
called  on  by  the  foreman,  and  when  I  was  going  in  somebody  called  out  that 
I  was  one  ot  the  strikers,  and  the  foreman  on  the  gate  asked  me  if  I  was  a  striker. 
I  told  him  what  was  the  truth,  that  I  came  out  with  the  men,  and  that  having 
come  out,  I  felt  that  I  \\as  bound  to  stay  out  till  they  finished,  and  then  he 
called  up  to  the  policeman  on  the  bridge,  '  Is  this  one  of  the  strikers  ?'  He 
said  yes,  and  then  he  said  to  me,  you  can  go  to  Mr.  Welsh  and  Mr.  Tillett, 
they  will  pay  you  your  money  ;  that  is  to  say,  this  witness  contends  that  prac- 
tically he  was  not  taken  on  because  he  had  been  out  on  strike  ? 

'\  his  is  a  very  good  case  in  point,  because  this  man  knowing  that  he  can  get  hold 
of  the  superintendent  and  lay  his  grievances  before  him,  has,  since  he  gave  his 
evidence,  been  to  see  me,  and  he  spoke  to  me  about  this,  and  I  said,  you  were 
amongst  the  agitators,  were  you  not  ?  he  said  yes  ;  I  said,  "  It  is  a  pity  if  you  did 
not  want  to  work  you  did  not  stay  at  home  instead  of  getting  right  ander  the  eye 
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of  the  police,  making  yourself  a  prominent  maTi ;  you  cannot  expect  the  dock 
company  to  employ  you "  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  thing 
to  do. 

15183.  By  "  agitators"  you  mean  men, going  out  on  strike? 

No,  I  mean  more  than  that,  men  who  u-e  statements  and  are  not  <iltogether 
careful  as  to  their  accuracy,  and  preach  to  the  other  men  to  strike. 

15184.  I  suppose  Mr.  Driscoll  took  a  prominent  part  in  it? 

Yes.  To  continue  my  definition  of  "  agitators '' — ^who,  when  there  is  intimi- 
dation of  a  powerful  and  unjustifiable  kind  to  those  men  who  are  non-strikers, 
do  not  inform  the  intimidators  (who  are  possibly  acting  through  ignorance) 
that  they  are  simply  injuring  their  cause  by  such  conduct.  This  is  my  definition 
of  an  agitator, 

15185.  You  were  telling  us  what  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Driscoll ; 
have  you  finished  that  ? 

I  told  him  then  that  I  had  been  into  his  case,  and  that  I  remembered  seeing 
him  outside  myself ;  I  had  had  him  pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of  the  few  men 
amongst  this  crowd  outside  who  had  worked  in  the  dock,  and  ihe  police  knew 
of  him,  and  it  was  hopeless  for  him  to  think  of  getting  work  at  Tilbury  ;  and  he 
asked  me  what  I  thou<^ht  he  had  better  do.  "  VV'ell,  i  said  you  had  better  go 
up  to  town,  or  else  you  had  better  go  and  get  work  at  the  cement  works ;  "  I 
said,  I  cannot  help  you  as  the  servant  of  the  dock  company,  but  I  might  be 
able  to  try  and  influence  work  tor  you  in  the  cement  works,"  and  I  have 
written  to  a  personal  friend  in  the  cement  works  since,  and  he  is  going  to  see 
what  he  can  do  for  him. 

15186.  Practically  the  witness  is  correct  in  saying  that  he  was  refused  work, 
and  so  on  by  the  foreman,  in  the  presence  of  the  police,  but  you  say  that  it  was 
not,  as  he  alleges,  because  he  was  one  of  the  strikers,  but  because  he  was  what 
you  call  an  agitator,  and  behaved  in  a  way  you  thought  improper  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  servants  of  the  dock  company  ? 

Yes. 

15187.  And  you  say  distinctly  that  merely  for  going  out  on  strike  you  would 
not  countenance  a  man  being  refused  work  by  a  foreman  ? 

No,  certainly  not.  Tliere  is  one  other  matter  upon  wliich,  if  I  might,  I 
would  make  one  statement  here.  Mr.  Tillett  said  that  mail  boats  were  dis- 
charged at  extra  speed,  but  not  paid  an  extra  rate. 

15188.  Was  he  speaking  of  your  docks' ? 

No,  he  was  speaking  about  a  general  matter  ;  and  I  do  not  think  he 
mentioned  that  although  we  may  not  pay  an  extra  rate  for  the  extra  speed,  yet 
in  order  to  obtain  tliat  extra  speed  we  have  to  employ  an  extra  number  of  men, 
and  that  therefore  in  the  long  run  a  mail  boat  does  amount  to  an  extra 
rate. 

1 5  5  8g.  What  mail  boats  do  you  have  ? 
We  have  the  Orient. 

*  15190.  And  these  mail  boats  are  discharged  very  fast? 
The  Orient  are  discharged  very  fast. 

15191.  You  have  to  employ  a  great  number  of  hands  for  the  purpose  ? 

If  we  have  to  discharge  a  steamer  fast,  we  have  to  employ  certainly  a  much 
larger  number  of  hands. 

15192.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  Committee  that  tlie  reason  for  great 
hurry  on  the  part  of  mail  boats  very  frequently  is  because  they  have  to  be 
discharged  very  rapidly  and  filled  up  again,  in  order  to  start  at  the  proper  time 
according  to  their  contract,  when  they  come  in  late  ;  is  that  the  case  in  your 
opinion  ? 

I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  the  incoming  steamer  to  have 
to  turn  round  in  order  to  go  out  quickly,  because  there  is  always  a  certain 
supply  of  steamers  on  hand. 

(50.)  TT2  15193-  Then 
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15193.  Then  why  is  there  this  special  tremendous  hurry? 
I  suppose  they  like  to  feel  that  at  any  rate  the  steamer  is  ready^  in  case  she 
is  wanted. 

•  The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  BECK,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

15194.  Chairman.^  What  is  your  position  ? 

I  am  the  superintendent  of  the  West  and  South  West  India  Docks,  the  senior 
superintendent  of  the  company. 

15195.  I  just  now  mentioned  to  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor  a  letter  I  have 
received,  stating  that  (me  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee,  who  had  been 
working  for  21  years  in  your  dock,  had  been  discharged  ;  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that  ? 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  Pidgley  should  have  written  you  a  letter  

15  196.  The  letter  is  not  from  Pidgley? 

Or  that  Pidgley  should  have  staled  what  he  did.  Pidgley's  father  worked 
for  the  dock  company,  and  Pidgley  himself  h;is  worked,  as  he  said,  for  21  years, 
and  he  was  a  permanent  labourer  till  1885,  when  he  was  taken  before  the 
magistrate  for  drunkenness  and  for  ill-using  his  wife,  and  was  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, and  for  that  he  was  discharged  from  the  service. 

15197.  You  mean  he  has  not  been  working  since  1885  ? 
Since  1885  he  has  been  working  as  an  extra  labourer. 

15198.  I  understand  that  up  to  1885  he  was  working  as  a  permanent  hand, 
and  since  1885  he  has  been  working  ocC'isionally  ? 

Occasionally,  but  still  he  has  had  very  good  work.  That  was  his  testimony 
the  other  day.    I  think  that  hrs  woik  was  pretty  constant. 

15199.  As  to  his  being  discharged  now,  what  do  you  say  ? 
It  is  faUe. 

15200.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

I  know,  because  I  have  spoken  to  the  warehouse-keeper  about  him.  He 
said  Pidgley  understood  his  work  very  well,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  paying  him 
off,  and  therefore  he  had  not  been  paid  off,  unless  it  was  done  the  last  day  or 
two.  '1  hough  we  have  been  very  busy  at  the  v\ood  wharf  this  year,  they  are 
now  slack ;  for  some  lew  days  they  have  had  not  a  vessel  at  the  wharf,  and 
the  number  of  men  was  reduced  from  230  to  just  under  100  men;  and  of 
course  Pidgley,  being  an  extra  man,  may  have  been  paid  off ;  but  if  so,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  appearance  before  this  Committee. 

15201.  But  up  to  two  or  three  days  ago  he  was  not  paid  off,  you  say  ? 
Certainly  not ;  he  has  evidently  paid  himself  off  by  coming  before  the  Cona- 

mittee ;  that  is  his  own  act. 

15202.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  he  has  been  paid  off  and  discharged 
since  then  ? 

Wiihin  the  last  day  or  two  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  case ;  but  I 
know  thai  a  week  ago  he  was  employed. 

15203.  You  said  that  his  attending  here  was  his  own  act,  but  you  will  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  a  witness  summoned  by  the  Committee  is  obliged  to 
attend  ? 

Yes,*and  the  dock  company  has  no  objection  to  that. 

1 5204.  Perhaps  you  would  be  able  to  let  us  know  on  another  occasion  whether 
he  has  been  paid  off? 

Ye.s.    While  he  conducts  himself  well  there  is  no  fear  of  his  being  paid  off ; 

I  can 
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I  can  assure  you  of  that.  While  asking  me  that,  perhaps  you  will  allow  ine  to 
say  that  Mr.  Tillett  himself  said,  speaking  of  the  wood  wliarf,  that  they  have 
more  men  in  that  department  in  their  society  than  in  any  other  department  in 
the  West  India  Dock.  That,  very  fact  shows  that  the  men  are  not  pnid  off 
because  they  belong  to  his  union ;  because,  if  the  men  were  paid  off  for  that 
reason,  those  men  would  not  have  been  there. 

15205.  What  are  your  duties? 

To  supervise  the  West  and  South  West  India  Docks  generally ;  all  tlie  heads 
of  departments  are  under  me,  except  the  engineer  and  superintendent  of 
police  ;  the  dock  masters  are  under  me,  and  all  the  warehouse  keepers  and 
clerks. 

15206.  You  are  in  a  similar  position,  in  fact,  to  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Tod  ? 
Yes. 

15207.  What  is  the  mode  of  work  in  your  docks? 

Ours  is  called  piece-work,  but  it  is  not  piece-work  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  because  that  would  be  an  amount  which  would  be  paid  for  the 
piece,  for  the  work  done ;  and,  whether  the  men  realised  much  or  little,  that  is 
what  they  would  receive  ;  but  we  pay  the  men,  as  Mr.  Tod  has  stated,  5  d.  an 
hour,  and  that  has  been  paid  now  for  16  years ;  before  that  time  the  men  were 
paid  4  d.  an  hour  ;  but  16  years  ago  the  company  gave  them  an  advance  of"  25 
per  cent.,  iticreased  their  pay  to  b  d.  an  hour,  which  pay  has  been  maintained 
ever  since.  Although  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  keen  competition 
between  the  companies  and  the  wharves  has  reduced  our  rate,  yet  the  labourers 
have  suffered  no  diminution  in  their  pay. 

15208.  I  thought  you  said  the  work  was  piece-work? 

Not  piece-work  according  to  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  the  men 
are  paid  per  hour;  and  in  order  to  stimulate  the  men  (they  know  it,  and  have 
known  it  now  for  years)  in  this  work,  vvhat  they  call  the  piece-work  system 
has  obtained.  There  are  regular  rates  ibr  the  information  of  the  warehouse 
keepers  laid  down,  a  minimum  and  a  maximum,  between  which  they  can 
work,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo  and  the  port  from  which  the  vessel 
comes;  but  the  men  are  secured  5  d.  an  hour  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in 
the  evening  ;  it'  they  work  from  six  at  night  till  six  the  next  morning  they  are 
paid  6  d.  per  hour. 

1  5209.  As  I  understand  you  the  men  get  a  minimum  wage  of  5  d.  and  6  <i?.  ? 
Yes. 

15210.  What  is  the  maximum  ? 

Generally  with  the  ship  men,  taking  the  average  all  the  year,  round,  I  think 
those  men  would  get  about  Qd.  per  hour  all  the  hours  that  they  work ;  not  so 
much  for  the  quay  men,  probably  h\  d. 

1521 1.  Then  I  do  not  clearly  understand  how  the  piece-work  comes  in  ;  they 
get  5  d.  an  hour,  but  are  supposed  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  it  ? 

They  work  the  ship  out  and  the  warehouse  keeper  has  a  fixed  rate,  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum,  between  which  he  can  work. 

15212.  A  minimum  and  maximum  rate  of  what  ? 
A  piece-work  rate. 

15213.  So  much  a  ton? 

Ninepence  to  \s.  a  ton,  it  may  be,  and  if  it  is  fixed  at  9  d.  the  ship  is  worked 
out  at  that;  if  it  be  1,000  tons  so  many  men  have  been  employed;  if  there 
should  be  10  Z.  over,  that  is  divided  between  the  men  according  to  the  number 
of  men  and  the  days. 

15214.  That  is  what  has  been  called  " plus"  ? 
Yes. 

15215.  I  understand  that  a  ship  is  worked  out  for  a  certain  rate  per  ton,  and 
if  the  men  diil  not  earn  5  d.  an  hour  at  that  rate,  they  would  get  that  b  d.1 

Yes. 

(50.)  T  T  3  15216.  And 
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15216.  And  if  they  earned  more  by  its  being  done  quicker,  a  proportion  of 
that  would  be  divided  among  them  ? 

Yes  ;  and  therefore  the  advantage  is  all  to  the  men,  because  there  are  instances 
where  the  tonnage  at  the  given  rate  does  nor.  work  out  according  to  the  number 
of  hours  the  men  have  v\orked ;  that  is,  the  amount  is  less  by  5  /.,  sometimes 
10/. ;  the  Cdmpany  lose  that;  therefore  the  men  stand  always  to  win  ;  that  is, 
they  are  sure  of  getting  their  stipulated  rate  of  pay,  and  they  may  get  a  plus, 
but  if  there  should  be  a  loss  the  company  stand  the  loss,  and  not  tlie  men. 

1.52 1  7.  Is  none  of  your  work  done  by  conti  act  ? 

Very  little,  not  more  than  a  hundredth  part,  but  we  do  som.etimes  have 
rough  cargoes  or  bulk  cargoes,  and  we  put  it  out  to  contract ;  not  to  outside 
contractors,  but  to  our  own  men.  . 

15218.  And  does  the  company  do  all  the  work  in  your  dock  in  dis- 
charging ? 

A  shipmaster  is  allowed  to  discharge  by  Iiis  own  crew  if  he  so  desire  ;  and 
many  of  the  foreigners  do  that ;  but  English  sailors  are  generally  paid  off  the 
instant  the  vessel  arrives  in  dock  ;  and  therefore,  as  a  fact,  we  may  say  that  all 
English  vessels  are  discharged  by  the  company  ;  the  conipany  will  not  allow 
any  other  men  than  the  ship's  crew  to  discharge  the  vessel. 

15219.  You  mean  that  the  comjiany  will  not  allow  the  master  of  the  ship  or 
the  broker  to  find  his  own  labour  ? 

Ko. 

1  ';2  2o.  Or  to  discharge  his  own  ship,  and  take  the  labour  from  the  docks  ? 
No. 

15221.  Piactically  all  the  work  done  is  done  by  the  dock  company  ? 
Except  where  foreign  captains  choose  to  discharge  by  their  own  crew,  the 

crew  not  being  paid  off. 

15222.  In  that  case  what  charge  do  the  dock  company  make  for  discharging 
the  vessel  ? 

Nothing. 

15223.  Do  they  not  provide  any  machinery  ? 

If  the  captain  does  require  the  hydraulic  machinery  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
it ;  but  if  he  chooses  to  work  hy  the  ship's  winches,  and  discharges  his  own 
cargo,  he  has  notlnng  to  pay  ;  nothing  beyond  the  dock  dues  for  bringing  the 
vessel  in  and  taking  lier  out  again. 

15224.  And  all  this  work  is  paid  for  on  this  system  of  partial  piece-work  : 
Yes. 

1522  ').  A  kind  of  modified  piece-work  and  time-work  f 
Yes,  it  is  time-work,  with  a  stimulus  added. 

15226.  Now,  I  should  like  to  a^k  you  some  questions.  1  asked  before  about 
this  plus,  and  the  method  it  is  calculated  upon.  The  complaint  is  that  the  men 
do  not  know  how  it  is  calculated,  and  that  they  think  they  are  done  out  of  their 
proper  amount  of  plus  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  because  the  weights  on  which  those  men  are 
paid  are  the  we  ights  (as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Tod)  which  we  charge  to 
the  shipowner  for  the  tonnage  of  his  vessel.  The  weights  are  checked  by  the 
clerks  in  my  office.  The  check  there  is  only  as  regards  the  weights;  as  regards 
the  money,' that  is  checked  by  the  accountant  in  connection  with  the  secretary's 
office  at  the  dock- house.    So  that  there  are  two  checks. 

15227.  What  I  want  to  get  out  from  you  is,  whether  there  is  any  practicable 
easy  way  in  which  the  men  could  ascertain  the  method  in  which  the  plus  is 
arrived  at  ? 

As  a  fact  the  men  do  know  roughly,  I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  they  are  very 
cute  indeed,  and  they  know  very  well,  as  well  as  anyone  can  know  without 
having  the  actual  weights,  what  the  cargo  turns  out.    But  I  have  questioned 

the 
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the  wareliouse-keepers,  and  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  the  men  have  now 
and  again  been  invited  into  the  warehouse-keeper's  office  to  inspect  the  books, 
and  see  what  the  right  tonnage  is,  and  how  it  has  been  calculated. 

15228.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  being  done  as  a  matter  of  course  ? 

I  think  it  is  opposed  to  trade  principles;  I  do  not  think  any  tradesman  would 
let  his  customers  see  his  books. 

15229.  There  is  something  different  in  this  case,  practically  the  bargaia  here 
is  with  the  men  to  pay  so  much  an  hour,  and  to  give  them  so  much  of  plus, 
depending  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ship  is  discharged  ;  that  calculation 
is  entirely  in  your  hands,  so  that  a  man  beforehand  does  nut  know  what  he  is 
going  to  get  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  bargain  of  that  nature  with  us  ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  man  does  know  that  that  is  our  custom. 

15230.  The  man  knows  that  he  is  going  to  get  his  5  d  an  hour;  he  expects 
further  to  get  another  sum,  and  what  that  other  sum  is  it  lies  entirely  in  your 
hands  to  calculate;  he  has  to  take  it  from  you  to  be  so  and  so,  or,  nothing  at 
all,  as  the  case  may  be  ? 

To  an  extent ;  that  is  an  unknown  factor  to  ourselves  until  the  ship  is  dis- 
charged, and  we  know  the  weights. 

15231.  But  is  there  any  reason  why  the  men  should  not  inspect  the  hooks 
when  the  ship  has  been  discharged  ;  you  say  it  is  contrary  to  trade  principles  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  It  was  suggested  by  one  noble  Lord  that  we  should  put  up  a 
statement  outside  that  there  were  so  many  tons,  and  the  [)rice  so  much.  Seeing 
that  we  are  being  continually  hit  at  by  shipowners  and  merchants,  to  give  that 
knowledge  would  be  dangerous  to  our  trade,  certainly  inimical  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  docks. 

15232.  How  long  has  this  plus  system  been  in  existence  ' 

For  several  years.  We  did  fry  direct  contract,  but  it  came  to  grief  because 
the  men  complained  that  the  contractor  robbed  them  of  their  money;  we  found 
that  there  was  some  inju^tice  done,  and  we  returned  to  this  system  of  day-pay 
with  this  piece-work  added  as  a  stimulus,  so  that  not  only  should  there  be  good 
supervision  but  a  motive  for  the  men  to  work,  so  that  in  going  back  to  day- 
work  we  should  not  be  inflicting  a  loss  on  the  company. 

15233.  Has  plus  been  in  existence  10  or  15  years,  do  you  suppose  ? 
Yes,  quite  that. 

15234.  Is  your  basis  of  calculation  the  same  now  as  it  was  then  ? 

That  I  cannot  quite  answer;  because  within  the  last  few  years  we  have  had 
a  published  rate.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  before  it  was  more  within  the 
discretion  of  the  warehouse-keeper  than  it  has  been  since  we  have  had  this 
published  list ;  pul)lished,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  private  consideration  of  the 
warehouse-keepers,  but  known  of  course  to  the  superintendent;  but  the 
warehouse-keeper  is  confined  within  the  lines  of  that  published  schedule, 

15235.  I  mean,  would  you  consider  that  a  ship  ought  to  be  discharged  in  a 
less  number  of  hours  now  than  was  the  case  15  years  ago  ? 

Certainly ;  because  we  have  perfected  our  machinery. 

15236.  But  you  would  not  expect  that  more  labour  ought  to  be  expended  on 
the  discharge  of  the  ship  ? 

I  think  as  a  rule,  more  labour  is  employed  now  than  15  years  ago,  bu 
spasmodically. 

15237.  What  I  mean  is  this :  the  object  of  this  plus  is  to  stimulate  activity  r 
Quite  so. 

15238.  And  you  calculate  that  a  ship  of  a  certain  quantity  of  tonnage  ought 
to  be  discharged  by  a  certain  amount  of  labour  in  a  certain  time,  and  if  that 
amount  is  discharged  in  a  less  time  the  men  get  the  benefit  in  plus  ;  the  obvious 
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result  must  be  that  the  tendency  is  to  discharge  ships  more,  and  more  rapidly 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  unnatural  to  infer  that  tiie  calculation  which  the 
company  would  make  of  the  time  in  which  a  ship  ought  to  be  discharged  would 
alter  accordingly,  in  which  case  the  plus  would  naturally  diminish,  and  diminish 
until  it  finally  disappeared  altogether? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear  of  that.  You  see  the  company  are  not 
altogether  masters  of  the  situation.  Steam  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded 
sailing  vessels,  and  the  owners  of  the  steam  vessels  do  as  a  rule  require  the 
discharge  to  commence  the  instant  the  vessel  enters  the  dock,  a,nd  sometimes 
they  require  it  to  be  kept  on  without  intermission  till  it  is  finished  ;  that 
employs  a  number -of  men  for  a  time  and  sometimi  s  through  the  night,  but  the 
men  earn  good  pay. 

15239.  That  does  not  quite  answer  my  queslion;  I  mean  this,  suppose  you 
say  that  a  ship  ought  to  be  worked  out  in  24  hours,  if  the  men  work  her  out  in 
20  hours  the  men  make  a  certain  amount  of  plus  ? 

Yes. 

15240.  If  you  find  in  your  experience  that  the  men  always  do  work  it  out  in 
20  hours,  might  not  that  modify  your  calculation  so  that  you  might 
say,  "This  ship  ought  to  be  worked  out  in  22  hours"  instead  of  24 
hours  ? 

That  is  not  my  experience  ;  the  weather  is  a  most  important  factor  ;  it  has 
been  reckoned  that  a  rainy  day  costs  a  1  </.  a  ton  more  in  discharging  a  vessel. 
Again,  a  ship  may  come  from  the  same  port,  and  in  her  voyages  she  may  be 
exceedingl\  dissimilar  in  the  cargo  ;  may  have  more  of  one  sort  of  produce  at 
one  time  than  another  ;  and  her  cargo  may  be  better  stowed  at  one  time  than 
at  another.  Sometimes  the  consignments  are  altogether  and  sometimes 
higgledy  piggledy  and  very  much  mixed,  and  therefore  there  is  much  more 
ditiiculty  in  dealing  with  the  cargo  ;  so  that  you  cannot  make  a  rule 
for  a  certain  description  of  ship  or  even  for  the  same  ship  for  every 
voyage. 

1524  I .  Is  it  not  the  case  that  more  plus  was  divided  among  the  men  10  or  15 
years  ago  than  now  ? 

Occasionally  ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely  it  would  be  so. 

15242.  You  would  know,  would  you  not? 

1  was  not  superintendent  of  the  docks  15  years  ago. 

15243.  If  it  he  the  case  that  the  men  were  able  to  earn  more  plus  10  years 
ago  than  they  could  earn  now,  should  ]  be  wrong  in  inferring  from  that  that 
the  company  have  changed  their  basis  of  calculation  as  to  the  length  of  time  in 
which  a  ship  ought,  to  discharge  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  ? 

Not  so  much  that  as  that  they  have  more  effective  supervision. 

15244.  How  so  ? 

That  the  men  are  more  closely  looked  after ;  that  the  officers  generally  are 
spurred  on  to  look  more  closely  after  the  men  and  see  that  the  work  is  carried 
out  more  effectually. 

1524'?.  You  mean  that  the  men  discharge  quicker? 
Yes.*' 

15246.  In  that  case  they  ought  to  earn  more  plus  ;  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  answer  ? 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  more  sailing  vessels  than  steam  vessels  ;  that 
alters  the  position  of  things.  Probably  15  years  ago  the  proportion  of  steam  to 
sailing  might  have  been  about  10  per  cent.,  now  it  must  be  60  per  cent,  at 
least. 

15247.  But  assuming,  as  you  say,  that  the  basis  of  calculation  as  to  the 
length  of  time  in  which  a  cargo  ought  to  be  discharged  remains  the  same  now 
as  it  was  10  years  ago,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  men  could  earn 
more  plus  10  years  ago  than  they  can  earn  now  ? 

I  did 
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I  did  IK  t  intend  to  convey  that  the  ship  occupied  the  same  lumiher  of  hours 
now  that  ii  did  15  years  ago.  The  answer  I  gave  as  to  the  steam  and  sailing 
vessels  would  explain  it;  they  are  worked  ;iltogether  on  different  lines.  A 
sailing  vessel  was  very  rarely  worked  overtime,  and  it  was  only  worked  eight 
hours  a  d;iy.  A  steamer  may  only  occupy  24  hours,  and  in  that  time  she  may 
be  worked  all  round  the  clock. 

15-248.  At  any  rate,  I  may  assume  that  the  conditions  were  more  favourable 
10  years  ago  than  they  are  now,  as  far  as  earning  plus  is  concerned  ? 

Not  altogethe  r ;  I  think  thei  e  were  exceptional  instances  in  which  they  might 
have  got  njore  plus. 

15240.  I  think  yon  said  that  you  superintend  the  Sonth  Dock  ? 
W est  and  South. 

15250.  Then  I  will  call  your  attention  to  some  evidence  that  was  given  us 
about  this  matter  of  plus;  it  is  in  answer  to  Question  12998.  The  witness 
mentions  a  case  there  of  two  ships,  you  will  see,  and  the  witness'  contention  is 
that,  calculating  by  what  they  oot  for  the  first  ship,  they  ought  to  have  got 
more  for  the  second  ship.  He  says:  "A  steamship  came  into  the  South  Dock 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  loaded  with  26,000  bags  of  wheat,  averaging 
24  twt.  each  bag  ;  the  vessel  was  geared  ami  worked  out  in  22  hours,  and  the 
gear  taken  down,  including  that  time,  everything  complete,  in  22  hours. 
Seventy-five  men  were  engaged  at  5  d.  per  hour,  and  10  a  day  was  given  as 
balance  or  surplus  in  excess  of  the  5  Then  he  goes  on,  in  answer  to  the 
next  question  but  one  :  "  Con-iderin^-  that  it  v.as  a  vessel  of  that  description, 
we  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  as  a  vessel  had  previously  been  discharged 
with  less  tonnage,  with  a  greater  number  of  men,  therefore  we  would  have 
some  treatment  similar  to  that.  The  treatment  of  that  ship,  which  was  called 
the  '  Adjutant,'  was  5  d.  per  hour  and  2  a  day,  balance  at  the  end  of  the  job. 
Therefore  that  itself  was  sufficient  evidence  to  the  men,  in  a  uniform  cargo, 
tliat  there  was  a  gieat  deficiency  in  that  which  they  earned.  It  is  by  such 
instances  as  these  that  we  have  discovered  thai  there  was  a  great  necessity  for 
inquiry."  That  is  to  say,  the  witness  means  that,  judging  by  what  they  earned 
ovei  the  first  ship,  they  ought  to  have  earned  more  over  the  second  ship,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  case  where  it  appears  desirable  that  the  men  should  have  an 
opportvinity  of  investigating  the  matter,  and  finding  out  why  it  is  they  did  not 
earn  at  the  same  rate  r 

Fortnna  ely  the  witness  quoted  the  ships  and  the  length  of  tim.e  ago 
at  which  the  discharge  occurred,  and  I  was  able  therefore  to  obtain  direct 
evidence  with  regard  to  that. 

15551.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  ? 

The  "  Adirondack"  from  Bombay,  and  the  "Adjutant"  from  Calcutta,  were 
the  two  vessels  he  named,  and  they  were  both  loaded  with  wheat ;  the 
"  Adirondack"  discharged  2,644  tons,  while  the  "  Adjutant"  discharged  2,349 
tons,  only  300  tons  h  ss  than  the  "Adirondack."  The  ".Adirondack"  was 
working  on  the  10th  and  12th  of  Decentiber ;  the  "xVdjutant"  was  working  on 
the  3rd,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  December. 

15252.  Four  days  ? 

Four  days,  and  therefore  the  "  Adirondack  "  was  discharging  overtime,  and 
for  that  overtime  the  men  were  paid  6  d.  an  hour;  and  it  is  known  to  everyone 
acquainted  with  dock  w^rk  that  you  cannot  work  as  a  rule  so  well  in  the 
hours  of  darkness  as  you  can  in  the  hours  of  light ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  it 
tells  against  Welsh's  evidence,  because  in  the  case  of  the  "  Adjutant"  the  plus 
was  1  a  day,  whilst  in  the  "  Adirondack"  the  balance  was  \  s.  Ad.  a,  day.  I' 
is  true  that  that  was  only  for  two  days  in  the  "Adirondack,"  uhile  the  other 
was  for  four  days  in  the  "Adjutant." 

15253.  You  say  the  figures  he  gives  are  wrong  ;  he  says  that  the  plus  in  the 
"  Adirondack  "  was  10  c?.  a  day,  and  in  the  "  Adjutant  "  2  5.? 

The  plus  in  the  "  Adjutant"  was  1  s.  a  day,  and  the  Adirondack"  1  5.  4  d. 
a  day  ;  therefore  his  figures  are  wrong. 

(50.)  U  u  ^5254.  Then 
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152,54.  Tlien,  in  fact,  y  'U  deny  the  accuracy  of  his  figures  altogeriier  ? 
Certainly.    These  are  she  facts  which  I  am  putting  before  your  L  )rdships. 

1  ",'2,55.  He  got  this  out  of  your  books  ? 
Out  of  our  books. 

15256.  The    Adirondack"  discharged  in  two  d;iys  ? 
Yes. 

1  ^257.  The  other  in  four  days  r 

Yes;  whilst  the  "  Adiroiuiack  "  discliarged  300  tons  more  than  the  other; 
and  therefore  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  they  were  working  the  "  Adirondack  ' 
they  had  6  d.  an  hour  instead  of  the  5  d.  on  the  other  ship. 

15,258.  The  plus  in  the  "Adirondack"  was  how  much? 
I  s.  4  d.  per  day,  and  in  the  "  Adjutant  'Is.  per  day. 

15259.  In  the  first  case  the  overtime  being  counted  in  ? 

They  would  really  get  a  Is.  a  day;  4     on  the  "Adjutant"  for  the  four 
days. 

)5j6o.  The  day  being  a  day  of  eight  hours? 

A  day  of  eight  houTs ;  but  the  probabihty  is  that  though  the  "  Adirondack" 
only  worked  two  days  yet  she  woiked  overiin.e,  and  they  would  only  count  the 
day  as  eight  hours;  therefore,  if  she  worked  16  hours  on  each  of  those  two 
day?,  there  woukl  be  four  days  at  1  5.  4.d.  a  day,  ju-t  as  there  would  be  four 
days  at  1  s.  a  day  on  the  "  Adjutant."'  If  they  worked  24  hours  continuously, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  three  days,  as  the  day  is  calculated  only  at  eight 
hours. 

15-261.  What  description  of  labour  do  you  mostly  employ? 
The  best  we  can  get. 

15262.  So  I  suppose  ;  what  is  the  best  you  can  get  ? 

We  have  some  good  men  ;  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  say  that  they  are  of 
such  n  a<inificent  phvsique,  as  a  rule,  as  Mr.  Birt  is  able  to  get  at  the  Millwall 
Dock?,  still  we  have  very  good  men.  After  those  come,  of  course,  the  men 
who  seem  to  make  the  docks  the  last  resource,  because  we  ask  for  no  creden- 
tials of  character,  and  we  only  require  strong  men,  and  men  who  will  behave 
themselves  when  working-  for  us ;  the  docks  are  the  refuge  of  the  destitute. 

15-263.  How  many  men  do  you  permanently  employ? 

Our  permanent  men  at  the  West  and  South  West  India  Docks  number  122, 
and  at  the  East  India  Dock  40. 

15264.  What  would  they  be  employed  on  ? 

If  we  were  working  ships,  some  of  them  as  shipworkers  and  some  as  foremen 
of  the  hold,  we  call  the  siiipworkers  the  "gangers"  and  the  foremen  of  the 
hold  the  "sub-gangers";  and  men  working  the  hydraulic  cranes,  or  at  the 
wood  wharf,  the  steam  cranes. 

152(55.  These  permanent  hands  then  would  usually  be  employed  more  or 
less  in  ^upei intending  ? 
Yes. 

15:^66.  Sometimes,  I  suppose,  working. 

Yes,  if  we  v.  ere  slack.  It  is  an  advantage  to  these  men  to  be  permanent.  The 
second-class  labourers  get  25  while  the  first-class  get  30  s.  a  week ;  but  the 
permanent  labourers  have  no  money  for  overtime  ;  if  we  are  working  for  16  hours 
they  only  get  paid  for  eight  hours.  Tfie  benefit  to  a  permanent  man  is  that  he 
is  always  on  throughout  the  year,  and  when  he  has  the  leading  position  of 
foi  eman  ship-worker  he  has  four  shares  of  plus,  the  foreman  of  the  hold  has  two 
shares,  the  hydraulic  man  has  two  shares,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  have  one  share. 

15:2(>7.  What  do  you  call  the  men  in  that  prominent  position  who  get  the 
four  shares  ? 

Ihe  foreman  shipworker;  he  has  the  superintendence  under  the  deputy  on 
the  quay,  the  whole  supervision  of  the  ship.    The  foremen  of  the  hold  also 

superintend 
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superintend  the  work  in  breaking  out,  and  that  requires  great  care.  In  break - 
ino-  out  a  cask  of  rum,  for  instance,  if  they  w  ere  not  careful  to  have  swamping 
bags,  the  head  of  the  cask  would  be  out  and  the  rum  wo  ild  be  lost. 

1.-268.  After  these  permanent  men,  is  yoiu'  labour  ftmnd  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  T^d  described  at  Tilbury  r 

We  do  not  have  any  preference  men  on  th^  ship  ;  all  men  on  the  ship  share 
alike.  In  working  a  ship  you  want,  as  a  rule,  stion^  men  and  skilled  men, 
sailors  a  good  m;my  of  them  ;  at  any  rate,  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
work,  and  they  reqmre  both  skill  and  strength.  But  on  the  quay  we  do  have 
preference  men,  and  me  1  who  only  do  trucking;  it  is  comparatively  e  i^y  work, 
though  a  tuilor  or  a  ropemakcr  coming  to  it  would  find  ids  back  ache  for  a  few 
days,  because  it  is  work  he  lias  not  been  used  to. 

»,'')269.  Then  you  have  to  employ,  1  suppose,  occasionally  the-e  inferior  kind 
of  labourers  who  have  been  described  as  c;isuals  ^ 

They  are  casuals ;  I  will  not  say  that  they  are  inferior  ;  some  of  them  are  in 
the  position  owing  to  ndsfortune ;  some  lew,  no  doubt,  by  their  own  indis- 
cretion. 

1 1  270.  My  inferiority  I  meant  inferiority  for  your  purposes  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
strength  and  skill  ? 

Quire  so.  The  gangers  or  the  deputies  on  the  quay  (it  is  generally  the  deputy 
on  the  quay  that  takes  on  the  men  for  the  ship,  and  it  is  the  foreman  or  ganger 
who  takes  on  the  men  for  the  quay'  naturally  look  for  the  strongest  men ;  self- 
interest  would  lead  them  to  do  so,  because  the  more  quickly  the  work  is  done 
the  greater  the  plus  for  all. 

15271.  Do  all  these  men  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  or  do  you  put  them  to 
the  work  you  think  tin  m  most  snited  for  ? 

The  ganger  or  the  foreman  or  ti  e  warehouse-keeper  knows  the  men,  and 
knows  their  suitability  for  any  particular  kind  of  work,  and  they  are  pnt  to 
that  particular  kind  of  work ;  bat  the  rest  are  put  to  the  ordinary  work  of 
trucking. 

15272.  They  are  all  piiii  the  same  ? 
They  are  all  paid  the  same. 

15273.  How  do  you  select  the  men;  I  suppose  you  have  a  crowd  of  men 
applying? 

It  all  depends.  The  men  usually  find  out  by  Lloyds  List,  or  from  the  news- 
paper, or  from  other  comniunications  which  they  get,  when  steamers  are  arriving ; 
iDecause  steamers  generally  arrive  to  a  given  date,  which  is  known  ;  and  then 
when  the  steamer  is  expected  we  have  a  crowd  of  men  at  the  gates  ;  otherwise 
the  crowd  is  not  so  great ;  and  when  the  deputy  on  the  quay  or  the  ganger 
goes  out  he  recognises  among  the  men  those  whom  lie  generally  employs, 
because  of  their  strength  ;  and  those  are  the  men  wlio  get  the  tirst  turn.  After- 
wards he  can  choose  whom  he  likes ;  and  he  generally  looks  out  for  the  men 
who,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  look  the  strongest. 

15274.  Does  he  give  tickets  ? 

He  does  not  give  tickets  ;  but  he  has  a  book,  and  where  he  knows  the  man  he 
enters  the  name ;  where  he  does  not  he  calls  for  the  man ;  and  the  man  calls 
out  his  name,  and  it  is  taken  down. 

15275.  There  are  no  tickets  issued,  you  say  } 
No  tickets. 

15276.  Who  takes  the  men  on  ? 

The  deputy  on  the  quay  usually  for  the  ship  work  ;  and  the  quay  foreman  or 
ganger  for  the  quay  work  or  for  the  warehouse  work. 

15277.  Is  there  much  crushing  at  the  gates  ? 

isio;  because  we  have  ample  room  at  our  place  ;  there  are  two  pulpits  or 
boxes  wherein  the  gangers  stand  and  call  the  men.  U  hese  gangers  are  elevated 
above  the  men  and  can  see  them  all,  and  there  is  plenty  of  roaaway  and  there 
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need  be  no  pushing  exce-pt  for  the  men  pushing  eacli  other,  where  there  is  a 
lot  of  them,  to  try  and  attract  the  eve  of  tlie  foreman  who  is  taking  on.  As  to 
getting  on  one  another's  shoulders,  that  is  a  myth. 

15278.  In  all  the  docks,  do  you  say  that  that  is  a  myth  ? 
]Mo  ;  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  West  and  South  and  Fast  India  Docks  ;  I  can 
speak  of  all  those  three. 

11279.  Was  it  in  reference  to  one  of  your  docks  that  that  statement  was  made 
about  uettiny-  on  one  another's  shoulders  ? 
No,  at  the  London  Dock. 

15280.  Why  then  do  you  say  it  is  a  myth  ? 

I  am  not  connected  with  the  London  Dock,  and  therefore  cannot  speak 
])osiiively  as  to  that  dock. 

15281.  You  say  it  is  a  myth  in  so  tar  as  your  dock  is  concerned? 
Yes. 

15282.  Nohody  ever  said  that  it  happened  at  your  dock  ? 

You  asked  me  about  tl>e  crushing,  and  I  wislied  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that 
the  re  is  no  crushing  and  cannot  be. 

15283.  How  are  the  men  paid  ;  does  eacli  individual  man  come  up  to  the 
office  r 

Each  individual  man  comes  t  >  the  oHice  window,  and  is  paid  by  tlie  assistant 
wart  house-keeper  ;  and  the  ganger  is  ]uesent  at,  the  time  to  see  tiiat  every  man 
who  comes  to  the  window  is  the  man  who  he  says  he  is. 

15284.  And  how  are  the  men  taken  on  ;  at  any  time,  according  to  the  work 
for  which  they  are  required  ? 

We  endeavour  to  take  them  on  at  8  o'clock  for  the  whole  day  ;  but  we  can 
neither  control  the  weather  nor  the  tides,  and  soiDetimes  seveie  rain  will  set  in, 
and  sometimes  the  chief  officer  of  the  vessel  will  have  the  hatches  put  on,  and 
then  we  are  compeUed  to  pay  the  men  off  if  it  appears  likely  to  rain  the  v  hole 
day  ;  but  if  it  is  a  showery  day,  I  have  known  them  wait  as  long  as  an  hour  to 
see  if  the  rain  would  hold  up,  and  then  they  are  not  stopped  for  that  hour,  but 
paid  as  if  they  had  been  doing  work. 

15285.  Are  ail  the  hands  that  are  employed  paid  at  one  office? 

No  ;  there  are  S'.  veral  departmenis  ;  there  are  eight  departments,  at  least. 

15286.  But  not  more  than  eight? 

Not  more  than  eiglit,  unless  we  include  the  dock-masters,  and  then  I  should 
say  10. 

15287.  I  want  fo  know  at  how  many  places  the  wages  are  paid  ? 
Ten. 

15288.  And  who  are  they  ]:>aid  by  at  these  10  places  ? 

By  the  principal  of  the  department;  that  is,  tlie  warehouse-keeper  or  the 
dock-master,  or  by  the  assistant  to  each  ;  generally  by  the  assistant. 

15289.  The  assistant  warehouseman? 

Yes;  but  the  warehouse  keeper  has  to  certify  that  the  account  is  correct ;  he 
inspects  it  an- 1  sc.  s  that  it  is  correct. 

15290.  So  that  the  men  are  taken  on  by  the  deputy  on  the  quay  for  the  ship, 
and  l)y  the  foreman  or  ganger  for  the  warehouse  work,  and  are  [)aid  by  another 
man,  by  a  warehouseman  or  his  deputy? 

Yes;  the  book  in  which  is  the  record  of  the  names  of  the  men  when  they 
take  them  on  is  handed  in  to  the  warehouse  office,  and  the  names  are  copied  in 
from  that  book  at  that  office  into  the  v\areliouse  book. 

152^1.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  At  your  docks  are  the  men  always  paid  separately, 
or  i.s  a  lump  sum  occasionally  given  to  be  divided? 

No,  they  are  always  paid  separately.  But  I  should  not  wish  to  state  any- 
thing which  was  at  all  inaccurate,  and  it  may  be  that  occasionally  this  will 
happen,  but  very  rarely,  that  four  men,  if  their  pay  were  5*.  each,  might 
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receive  a  sovereign  between  them  ;  but  it  would  be  in  this  way,  that  sometimes 
we  do  not  know  whether  a  ship  will  continue  her  discharge  partly  through  the 
night;  the  shipbroker  or  shipowner  does  not  make  up  liis  mind  perhaps  till 
four  o'clock,  and  as  we  draw  our  money  from  our  bankers  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  wi;  have  then  to  rely  upon  the  reserve  which  we  have  ;  we  generally 
endeavour  to  get  the  gold,  if  we  are  obliged  lo  draw  gold  from  our  cashier, 
changed,  and  for  that  purpose  the  warehouse  keeper  will  send  the  foreman 
round  to  the  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  to  get  change;  and  where 
that  cannot  be  accomplised  one  man  may  be  paid  gold  for  three  or  four ;  it  is  a 
verv  rare  thing;  I  cannot  say  that  it  never  occurs,  but  it  is  very  rare  indeed. 

15,292.  What  is  the  practice  in  reference  to  any  accidents  that  occur  in  the 
loading  or  unh)adirig  of  a  ship  ? 

Usually  the  accidents  are  the  result  of  the  men's  own  carelessness,  their  own 
negligence.  If  it  be  not  so  the  company  are  liable  ;  of  course  the  labourer  has 
his  claim  against  the  company  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act ;  but  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  the  man's  own  negligence  or  not  the  company  exercise 
comjja^sion  towards  him,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  they  grant  a 
compassionate  allowance.  I  have  a  list  of  the  number  of  accidents  we  have 
had,  and  in  the  West  India  Dock  we  have  had  73  accidents  during  the  iO  months 
of  this  year  to  extra  labourers,  nnd  in  the  East  India  Dock  31,  or  a  total  of 
104  Libourers  injured.  A  witness  has  told  you  that  the  pay  which  the  company 
allow  is  5  s.  to  a  single  man,  and  he  said  it  went  to  8  s.,  but  really  it  goes  up  to 
9*.  for  a  married  man  ;  it  depends  upon  the  number  of  children  he  has.  And 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  104  men  have  received  105  /,  18*.,  you  will  see  that 
the  injuries  must  have  been  slight  ;  because  if  the  men  had  been  injured  so  as 
to  be  away  a  length  of  time  it  would  mount  up  to  much  more  tlian  that.  We 
have  only  had  one  fatal  accident  this  year,  to  a  permanent  labourer  in  the  East 
India  Dock,  and  that  was  not  the  company's  fault;  he  pitched  head  foremost 
down  a  hold  and  broke  his  neck. 

15293.  May  I  ask  if,  among  the  witnesses  who  have  been  before  this  ('om- 
mittee,  thei  e  are  any  other  men  besides  Pid2;ley  who  were  employed  at  your 
dock  ? 

Yes,  I  think  one  or  two  of  them.  Millward  was  employed  on  the  "  West- 
land  "  in  the  East  India  Dock;  he  stated  that  he  had  been  employed  in  the  West 
and  South  Dock;  and  aiiother  man  named  Stewart  said  distincily  he  had  been 
employed  both  in  the  West  and  South  Docks,  and  that  is  true,  they  have  been 
euiployed  there. 

15294.  Will  it  be  any  detriment  to  these  men  that  they  have  come  here  to 
give  evidence;  ^\ill  it  n  ake  any  difference  to  their  employment? 

JVot  at  all,  so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  well. 

15295.  1  sup{)ose  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  foremen  and  others  to  look 
with  disfavour  upon  men  connected  with  any  movement  wliich  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  form  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  men  ? 

I  do  not  see  why  they  should,  unless  the  agitation  is  unreasonable. 

15296.  It  is  generally  assumed  to  be  unreasonable,  I  suppose  ? 

It  is  on  one  side,  hut  not  on  the  other,  I  imagine.  I  think  myself  the  men 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  strike  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  company 
should  be  free  agents  to  refuse  to  employ  the  men.  The  company  should 
surely  be  in  the  position  to  refuse  to  employ  them  ;  otherwise  the  men  are  the 
masters,  not  the  company. 

15297.  I  am  not  suggesting  any  view  in  a  diffeicnt  direction  from  that  which 
you  express,  but  I  was  rather  asking  whether  any  difficulty  aros^^  owing  to  the 
foreman,  without  your  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  superior  officers, 
showing  disfavour  towards  men  who  take  a  part  in  any  movement  supposed  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  agitation  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  and  Mr.  Tillett  stated  that  he  had  a  number  of  men 
belonging  to  their  union  at  the  wood  wharf ;  and  Pidgley  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  he  had  refused  to  do  some  of  the  contract  work  ;  that  was  known  to  me, 
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but  we  did  not  dismiss  Pidgley  or  any  of  the  men  for  doing  that.  Therefore 
those  are  two  instances  in  which  it  did  not  militate  against  the  men. 

^  15-98.  You  were  aware  of  their  belonging  to  a  society,  though  perhaps  they 
did  not  know  that  you  were  acquainted  with  the  fact? 

Perhaps  not;  that  very  circumstance  shows,  I  think,  that  there  was  no  taint 
in  our  minds. 

15299.  Lord  Monh'welL']  Do  these  labourers  ever  complain  to  you? 
Yes,  occasionally;  but  only  very  ocoasionally,  I  have  had  deputations  of 
men  to  me. 

15300  Do  they  ever  complain  about  wrongful  dismissals,  or  being  wrongfully 
not  taken  on  ? 

Very  seldom  ;  but  I  do  have  complaints  of  that  kind,  and  then  I  make 
inquiries,  and  if  I  find  that  their  complaints  are  well  grounded,  I  see  that  the 
men  are  employed. 

15301.  Have  you  ever  dismissed,  a  foreman. 

No,  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  dismissed  a  foreman,  because  nothing  has 
really  been  proved  iigainst  any  foreman. 

15302.  But  sometimes  you  have  had  your  suspicions  and  have  remonstrated 
with  one  ? 

1  have. 

1530].  As  regards  plus;  I  rather  understand  your  remarks  to  go  to  this; 
that  now  you  have  a  somewhut  stricter  supervision  and  insist  on  more  work  for 
the  ordinary  day's  pay  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago  ? 

1  think  so.  1  do  not  bring  that  forward  as  a  reflection  on  those  who  went 
before,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required  it. 

15304.  That  is  just  what  I  mean  ;  in  fact,  you  do  exact  a  somewhat  harder 
day's  v\ork  ? 

Y.  s. 

15305.  Vc.u  say  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  man  should  know  the  profits  of  the 
business  in  which  he  is  employed r 

Yes. 

15306.  And  your  reason  for  that,  1  suppose  is,  that  you  do  not  want  the  men 
to  know  that  there  is  a  great  profit  made  in  some  particular  part  of  the  business, 
or  they  might  be  dissatisfied  : 

it  is  not  so  much  that  I  do  not  w  ant  the  men  to  know,  but  that  I  do  not 
want  the  clients  of  the  company  to  know  ;  if  they  discovered  that  there  were 
great  profits  I  am  quite  sure  we  should  s<"on  have  a  memorial  from  them  to 
reduce  our  charges,  and  in  hurting  us  that  would  hurt  the  labourers,  because 
we  should  not  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  them  the  same  wages  if  we  had  to  reduce 
our  charges. 

15307.  Although  we  all  know  that  the  dock  business  as  a  whole  has  not  been 
prosperous  lately,  in  some  particular  parts  of  the  l)usiness  dock  companies  may 
be  making  larger  profits,  and  you  would  naturally  like  to  keep  up  that  state  of 
things  as  long  as  you  could? 

Yes  ;  but  our  rivals  know  about  that  pretty  well,  because  they  have  the  same 
sysiem;  they  have  the  same  tariff  of  charges.  'I'he  different  companies  agree 
as  far  as  they  can. 

15308.  Chairman.']  We  have  not  had  the  tariff  of  charges  put  before  us, 
perhaps  you  would  let  us  have  yours  ? 

Yes. 

15309.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Tillett  mentioned  having  a  number 
of  union  men  on  the  wood  wharf? 

Ves. 

15310.  And 
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15310.  And  you  mentioned  that  to  show  that  you  had  no  prejudice  against 
union  men  ? 


15311.  I  think  Mr.  Tillett's  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  there  were  so 
many  union  men  on  the  wharf"  that  yoii  could  not  have  discharged  them  ? 

That  is  Mr.  Tillett's  statement ;  but  if  that  is  put  in,  I  deny  it. 

15312.  At  any  rate,  you  have  no  animus  against  union  men,  I  understand 
you  to  say  ? 

Certainly  not,  whilst  they  conduct  themselves  properly. 


Yes. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  vpithdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


(50.) 
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N  AND  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  THOMAS  BECK,  having  l.-een  re-called,  is  further  Examined ;  as 

follows : 

15313.  Chairman.']  Do  you  wisli  to  give  any  explanation  as  to  what  you  said 
about  tlie  witness  Pidgley  the  other  day  ? 

Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  say  thut  the  statement  which  was  oiven  to  me,  that  in 
September  1885  he  was  dismissed  from  the  permanent  statf  for  being  drunk  and 
assaulting  his  wife,  and  was  locked  up  for  that,  was  true  only  as  regards  the 
first  two  points,  but  not  as  regards  the  last ;  but  I  think  the  mistake  was  con- 
tributed to  by  Pidgley  himself,  because  he  had  been  suspended  twice  for  irregu- 
laiities  before  he  was  dismissed  in  September  1885.  In  April  1884,  and  in 
May  1885,  he  stopped  away  without  leave  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  case  in  April 
1884,  I  have  the  papers  with  me  ;  he  was  asked  why  he  had  been  away  for  three 
days,  and  here  is  a  letter  from  Pidgley,  signed  by  him,  dated  "  55,  Ocean-street, 
Stepney,  18th  April  1884:  Sir, — Having  been  absent  from  duty  from  Wed- 
nesday the  16th  April  until  Friday  the  18th  April  inclusive,  being  l  icked  up 
through  debts  my  wife  incurred  without  my  knowledge,  I  most  respectfully  solicit 
that  leave  may  be  granted  to  me  for  the  time.  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  W.  Pidgley,  2nd-class  labourer."  That  was  inquired  into  ;  it  was 
referred  to  our  police,  and  the  superintendent  of  police  reported  that 
''Pidgley  did  not  tell  the  truth";  then  Pitlgley  was  called  upon  for  an 
explanation,  and  he  wrote  on  the  23rd  April  from  55,  Ocean-street,  Stepney, 
sayin-r,  "  Sir, — Having  absented  myself  from  duty  without  leave  from  the 
J 6th  to  the  18th  instant,  I  beg  to  state  that  real  cause  of  my  absence 
was  a  quarrel  witii  my  wife,  who  followed  me  about,  so  that  ]  was  afraid 
to  come  to  work.  I  had  previously  stated  that  I  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  w  hich 
was  untrue.'*  It  was  that  which  caused  the  mistake  to  be  made,  though  there 
is  Pidgley's  own  statement  that  he  was  imprisoned,  which  he  afterwards 
denied.  - 

15354.  What  you  said  on  this  matter  was  in  answer  to  Question  15196: 
"  Pidgley's  lather  worked  for  the  dock  company,  and  Pidgley  himself  has 
worked,  as  he  said,  for  21  years,  and  he  was  a  permanent  labourer  till  1885, 
when  he  was  taken  before  the  magistrate  for  drunkenness  and  for  ill-using  his 
wife,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment;  and  for  that  he  was  discharged  from 
the  service;"  I  understand  you  now  to  say  that  you  were  incorrect  in  saying 
tiiat  he  was  discharged  the  service  because  he  was  imprisoned  ? 

Yes,  it  is  incorrect  so  far. 
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1531,5.  And  I  further  understand  you  that  you  say  that  you  made  that  mis- 
take, having  assumed  that  i:e  v^as  imprisoned,  because;  JNIr.  Pidglf y  said  in  that 
letter  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  debt? 

I  did  not  assume  it  on  that  account  ;  it  was  stated  to  me  by  the  head  of  the 
department  that  "  WilHam  Pidgley  was  a  second-cliss  labourer  from  the  6th 
November  1872  until  the  lOih  September  1885,  v.hen  he  was  disuiissed  on 
account  of  drunkenness  and  being  locked  up  for  ill-treating  his  wife."  Then 
■when  Pidgley  denied  that,  and  I  was  asked  about  it,  I  had  all  the  papi  rs  in 
connection  with  Pidgley  searched  through,  and  I  then  founrl  that  Pidgley 
himself  had  stated,  in  April  1884,  that  he  was  impri?oned,  thougii  he  afterwards 
denied  it. 

15316.  Imprisoned  for  debt  ? 
^  es. 

15317.  Not  for  ill-using  his  wife. 
No  ;  not  for  ill-using  his  wife. 

15318.  I  would  like  to  a-^k  you  one  question  about  the  "  plus."  In  answer 
to  Qu(Stion  15213,  you  explain  what  the  plus  is,  and  how  it  is  divided,  and  you 
say  it  is  "divided  between  the  men";  I  want  to  know  v\hethcr  we  are  to 
und(  rstand  you  as  meaning  that  the  plus  is  invariably  divided  amongst  all  the 
men,  or,  as  has  been  stated  before  the  Committee,  that  tlie  plus  is  divided 
among  the  iren  in  certain  propoitions,  three  or  iour  shares  to  one,  and  two 
shares  to  another,  and  so  on;  or,  as  has  also  been  stated  before  the  Committee, 
that  the  plus  is  (ntiitly  given  to  the  ganger,  t-r  only  divided  amongst  one  or 
two,  and  dtes  not  leach  the  labourer  at  all? 

1  was  under  the  impression  that  i  stated  in  reply  to  questions  when  I  was 
before  your  Lordships  last,  that  the  ship  workers  had  four  shares,  and  the  fore- 
men of  the  hold  two  shares;  and  the  h} draidic-men  working  the  cranes,  two 
shares;  and  that  all  the  rest  ot'  the  men  had  one  share;  that  applies  literally 
to  the  men  working  the  ship  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  men  on  the  quay,  for 
some  little  time  past  we  have  given  it  only  to  the  men  who  are  the  best  at  the 
work  ;  the  mcst  skilled  at  it,  and  the  others  receive  only  the  5  d.  per  hour  ;  but 
the  men  discharging  the  ships  inv.iriably  receive  a  a  share  for  every  man. 

15319.  You  were  good  enough  to  say  you  would  give  us  your  rates  ? 

"\  es  {producivff  two  books).  Those  {pointing/)  are  the  dues  on  discharging 
rates  on  ships.  Those  (pointing)  are  our  rates  on  goods  ;  the  former  are  to  the 
shipowners  ;  the  lattei'  are  to  ihe  merchant  or  consignees,  who  give  us  the  goods 
in  our  charge  (same  are  handed  in,  vide  Appendix).  The  import  rates  on  good 
are  tho!>e  which  are  charged  to  the  merchants  or  consignees  lor  the  manipulation 
of  the  goods  on  the  quay  and  in  the  warehouse.  Might  I  be  allowed  to  make 
one  remark  with  reference  to  the  hour*..  We  do  not,  at  the  East  and  West 
India  Docks,  pay  any  half-iujurs  ;  and  if  we  keep  men  on  till  noon  we  pay  them 
till  one  o'clock,  although  they  are  paid  off  at  12,  because  we  consider  them 
entitled  to  their  dinner  half- hour,  which  is  half-past  12  ;  and,  as  we  never  pay 
for  half  an  hour,  we  pay  them  till  one  o'clock.  Should  anything  unforeseen 
arise  between  12  and  1  o'clock  that  we  are  not  aware  of,  and  should  we  be 
obliged  to  take  men  on  again,  if  we  took  on  again  those  men  that  we  paid  off 
at  12,  and  if  we  took  them  on  at  10  iriinutes  to  one,  they  would  ahe;idy  have 
been  paid  till  one,  so  that  there  would  be  no  injustice  to  them.  As  a  fact,  we 
endeavour  to  arrange  to  take  men  on  in  the  morning  and  keep  them  on  through- 
out the  day;  hut  (as  I  said,  I  believe,  in  my  evidence  the  last  time  1  was 
examined)  we  cannot  control  the  weather;  and  if  it  comes  on  raining  so  hard 
that  it  appears  as  if  it  would  rain  all  the  day,  we  are  then  obliged  to  pay  the 
men  off.  And,  again,  a  steamer  may  come  in  ;  the  tide  for  to-day  is  at  one 
o'clock  ;  if  we  have  a  steamer  come  in  to-day,  and  the  shipovvner  requires  her 
to  be  discharged  the  moment  she  comes  in,  we  shall  have  to  take  men  on  at 
two  o'clock  to-day.  Then  if  men  are  taken  on  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  they  work  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  have  only  a  half-hour  for  dinner, 
from  12  o'clock  noon  to  12.30;  but  they  leave  off  at  a  quarter  to  six,  not  at 
six  o'clock.    If  they  are  taken  on  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  have  half- 
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an-bour  or  three-quarters  for  their  breakfast,  in  addition  to  the  half-hour  at 
noon.  If  they  work  till  seven  o'clock  uilhout  going  cut  for  tea  they  are  then 
paid  to  eight  o'clock,  as  if  they  had  really  had  their  tea.  If  they  are  working 
till  10  o'clock  of  course  they  go  (>ut  for  their  tea,  which  is  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  if  they  work  till  11  o'clock,  and  the  work  on  the  ship  ceases  tlien,  they 
are  paid  till  12  o'clock,  as  if  they  bad  Ixi-en  out  lor  their  supper,  because  they 
are  always  out  three-quarters  of  an  hour  fo.'  that;  and  if  they  work  through 
the  night  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  then  paid  otF,  and  the  work 
tlien  finally  ceases,  they  are  paid  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  because  tliey 
would  have  had  their  breakfast,  another  three-quarters  of  an  hour :  and,  there- 
foro,  they  do  not  lose  by  that,  because  we  pay  them  as  though  ihey  had  woiked 
fro'^.!  six  to  seven  n'clock. 

1 5320.  What  do  you  call  a  day's  vork  ? 

I'.ight  hours  ;  those  are  the  official  hours  f^r  eight  months  in  the  year,  from 
1st  of  March  to  the  31st  of  October,  eight  till  four;  and  from  the  1st  of 
November  till  the  last  day  of  February,  nine  till  four  ;  but  we  work  for  ship- 
owners from  eigiit  till  six  during  the  eight  months,  and  from  nine  to  six  during 
the  other  months,  without  the  shipowner  incurring  any  overtime.  Of  course  if 
we  employ  our  men  from  eight  till  six  they  get  ten  hours'  pay,  which  would  be 
4  5.  2  <i.  a  day  ;  nine  to  six  would  be  nine  hours,  and  for  that  they  would  get 

15321.  Do  you  pay  them  overtime  ? 

From  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night  the  pay  is  5  d.  per  hour  ;  that  would 
be  5  5.  ;  if  they  work  fiom  six  at  night  till  six  in  ihe  morning  they  are  paid  6  d. 
an  hour,  and  that  would  be  6  ;  so  that  if  a  man  could  work,  or  rather  if  a  man 
did  work  all  round  the  clock,  having  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  tea,  thiee- quarters  of  an  l  our  for  supper  and 
half  an  hour  off"  for  dinner,  he  would  receive  1 1  s. 

15322.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  You  said  just  now,  "  could  work  all  round  the  clock," 
but  then  you  corrected  yourself? 

Because  some  of  the  men  will  not  work. 

15323.  You  do  not  mean  to  suggest  it  would  not  be  the  r  ase  : 

With  some  men  they  might  not  be  physically  capable  of  doing  it,  because 
when  we  are  very  busy  we  iiave  to  take  all  the  men  we  can  get,  and  there  may 
be  some  men  who  would  be  i)hysically  incapable  of  doing  that;  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  men  do  it.  We  are  not  often  asked  to  work  right  round  the  clock,  but  we 
are  sometimes.  A  ship  comes  in  and  she  is  under  charter,  and  we  must  get  her 
out  to  time. 

15324.  Chairman.^  A  day  is  nine  hours,  I  think  you  said  ? 

Eight  hours  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  seven  hours  during  four 
months. 

15325.  But  you  do  not  pay  overtime  till  after  12  hours  ? 

We  pay  the  men  every  hour  that  they  work  ;  but  during  the  12  hours  from 
six  at  night  till  six  in  the  morning  the}-  get  an  extra  penny  per  hour. 

15326.  You  pay  them  the  same  rate  the  12  hours  of  the  day  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  six  at  night  ? 

That  is  the  same  rate. 

15327.  They  do  not  get  paid  any  increased  rate,  if  they  are  working  9  or  10 
or  11  or  12  hours  ? 

They  do  get  an  increased  amount,  because  a  man  gets  5  d.  for  every  hour. 

1 5328.  I  say  an  increased  rate ;  they  do  not  get  an  increased  rate  ? 

IS'ot  an  increased  rate,  unless  it  be  between  those  hours  of  six  o'clock  at  night 
and  six  in  the  morning  ;  during  those  12  hours  they  get  6  d.  per  hour,  and  for 
the  others  5  d.  an  hour  :  and  then,  of  course,  they  stand  their  chance  of  a  share 
of  "plus."  The  men  do  not  work  by  the  day,  but  by  the  hour.  In  1872 
they  used  to  work  by  the  day,  and  we  paid  them  half  a  crown  a  day. 

(50.)  X  X  2  153'29.  I  understand 
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15329.  I  iindeisfand  tiiat  if  yon  discharge  the  nun  before  12  o'clock,  and 
take  them  on  again  after  the  dinner  hour,  they  would  have  been  ah'eady  paid 
till  the  dinner  hour  ? 

I  did  not  say  before  12  o'clock,  but  at  12  o'clock;  because,  should  it  come 
on  to  rain  heavily,  so  that  the  men  had  to  be  paid  off  at  11  o'clock,  thev  would 
not  get  paid  till  the  dinner  hour. 

15330.  T  mean  if  you  discharged  men  at  the  dinner-hour,  and  took  them  on 
again  aftervv<irds,  they  would  iiave  be  -n  already  paid  ? 

They  would  have  been  already  ])aid  till  one  o'clock. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Colonel  DU  PLAT  TAYLOR,  c.b.,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  fui  ther 

Examined,  as  follows : 

15331.  Chairman.]  As  I  see  you  are  here,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  the  list  of  your  staff  which  you  handed  in.  I  think  the  major  >-taff  comes 
to  about  340,  and  the  minor  staff  to  551,  the  total  major  and  minor  staff  to 
891  ;  and  that  the  labour  staff,  which  comprises  50  first-class  labourers,  and 
102  second-class  labourers  at  the  docks,  besides  a  great  many  other.-,  comes  to 
334  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  staff,  inajor  and  minor,  is  891,  against  labour 
334? 

Yes. 

15332.  Which  at  first  sight  may  seem  rather  peculiar;  it  looks  as  if  there 
were  nearly  three  men  superintending  the  work  of  one  man;  and  1  thought 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  give  us  some  explanation  of  that  ? 

I  should  explain  that  all  labour  done  in  the  docks  is  the  nionopoly  of  the 
dock  company,  and  it  is  not  merely  the  discharging  and  loading  of  ships,  but 
the  supervision  and  sampling  (if  goods;  and  for  every  article  that  is  brought 
into  the  Port  of  London,  from  the  finest  drugs  to  sugar,  we  require  a  qualified 
man,  who  has  been  trained  up  from  his  youth  to  that  particular  business,  and 
who  is  able  to  sort  and  classify  those  goods.  So  that  constantly  3  0uv\ill  see 
a  san)pler  who  is  on  the  permanent  staff  employed  on  this  business,  and  he  has 
no  labourer  with  him  at  all.  Y('U  will  very  often  find  a  foreman  employed  in 
the  classification  of  these  goods,  who  has  two  labourers  with  him  ;  and  in 
that  way  1  should  explain  tlie  enormous  staff  we  are  obliged  to  keep.  And  then, 
in  the  staff  list  you  will  find  tliat  there  are  a  large  staff  of  what  we  call 
assistants.  Those  are  young  men  whom  we  have  trained  up  ;  they  begiri  their 
career  as  boy  messengers  in  carrying  messages  about  the  docks  and  delivering 
about  GOO. 000  bills  in  the  City  ;  they  ai  e  trained  up  to  be  samplers  and  sorters; 
they  go  into  this  vTork  when  they  are  very  young  ;  it  is  very  light ;  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  should  be  trained  from  boys  for  this  panieular 
business.  1  think  your  Lordship  will  find  that  there  are  a  large  class  of  these 
assistants  who  are  discharging  those  duties,  sampling  and  sorting  and  marking, 
and  operations  of  that  kind. 

15333-  Those  would  be  on  the  minor  staff  ? 

'J'hose  would  be  on  the  minor  stafi;  but  that  is  the  difficulty  of  dock  manage- 
ment novv-a-days,  that  same  fact  which  operates  against  the  labourer,  that  they 
are  employed  in  large  numbers  one  day  and  very  lew  of  them  the  next,  operates 
against  the  dock  company  too.  We  are  obliged  absolutely  to  keep  the  staff 
always  on  our  books,  because  to  discharge  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  dock 
company  ;  and,  therefore,  very  often  we  have  more  men  on  our  permanent 
staff"  than  we  actually  require. 

15334-  I  do  not  see  samplers  mentioned  in  your  list  ? 

"  Assistants " ;  they  all  come  under  the  classification  of  assistants.  And 
then  all  these  foremen,  if  they  are  nut  engaged  in  other  work,  have  to  go  into 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  docks. 

^5335'  i  asked  the  question  particularly,  because  it  has  been  suggested  in 

evidence 
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evidence  before  us  that  a  great  many  idlers,  as  I  think  they  were  e.illed,  were 
employed  by  the  dock  company  ;  tliat  the  staff  of  superintendence  was  largely 
in  excess  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  and  that  appeared  to  be  so  on  first 
sight  by  this  paper  which  you  have  i)ut  in  ? 

I  (Jo  not  think  that  is  the  case  in  our  docks ;  because  all  these  me  n  benefit 
by  the  bonus,  and  it  is  their  absolute  interest  to  reduce  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  stall'  to  the  minimum.  Tliis  staff,  I  should  like  to  explain,  also  embraces 
the  town  warehouses  ;  that  is  a  branch  of  the  inquiry  which  your  Lordship  has 
not  yet  touched  upon  ;  and  when  all  these  very  fine  goods  (indigo,  and  so  on) 
are  stored,  we  require  a  large  proportion  oi  skilled  persons,  foremen  and  others, 
to  deal  with  the  goods. 

1.5336.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anythiniy  more  on  that  point? 

No  ;  your  Lordships  perhaps  will  allow  me  to  put  in  another  circular  issued 
by  Mr.  Tillett  in  the  same  terms  as  that  which  I  have  already  put  in  (Jianding 
in  a  large  handbill  )  I  am  advised  that  this  is  distinctly  libellous,  but  I  shall 
take  no  notice  of  it,  as  1  consider  it  beneath  notice.  There  is  another  which  I 
hope  to  give  in  in  a  day  or  two  actually  signed  by  him. 

15337.  Lord  Thring.~\  What  is  the  object  of  these  circulars  r 

I  cannot  undestand  it ;  it  is  the  result  of  an  interview  these  men  had  Avith 
me,  and  they  are  making  known  to  the  whole  of  the  labourers  in  tiie  East  End 
of  London  that  I  have  held  over  ihem  the  fact  that  I  can  employ  labour  at  2  d. 
an  hour. 

15338.  It  is  an  accusation  against  yourself,  you  mean  ? 
Yes,  against  myself. 

15339.  Chairman.'}  You  have  alrea{ly  explained  this  matter  to  us,  and  stated 
what  you  meant  when  you  spoke  (f  being-  able  to  get  labour  at  2  iL  an  hour, 
and  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  your  going  into  it  again  r 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  MCCARTHY,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

15340.  Chairman.}  We  have  had  this  card  (handing  a  card  to  the  lyitness) 
of  the  rules  of  your  society  ;  there  is  no  date  or  anything  lo  show  when  it  was 
issued  upon  it ;  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  those  are  the  rules  of  your  society 
at  present  ? 

1  have  read  them  over,  and  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  our  rules  ;  but 
1  never  saw  a  printed  card  of  that  description  before  ;  they  may  have  been 
issued  by  our  society  previous  to  10  years  ago,  but  1  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
them.    Since  that  I  have  sent  you  a  coi)y  of  oar  aniended  rules. 

15341.  These  {'pointing  to  book  of  rules)  are  the  rules  as  they  are  now? 

As  they  are  now.  I  think  your  Lordship  will  see  a  date  at  the  end  of  the 
hook. 

15342.  We  may  take  this  book  as  containing  the  rules  at  present  regulating 
vour  society  ? 

Yes. 

15343.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  also  whether  it  is  customary  for  stevedores  to 
be  employed  both  loading  and  unloading  ships  ? 

Not  at  all  times.  You  see  we  load  sometimes  a  ship  which  meets  with  an 
accident  in  the  river,  or  just  as  she  is  getting  out  to  sea ;  then  if  she  comes 
back  we  discharge  that  ship  ;  that  is  the  only  case  where  our  men  are  e.nployed 
discharging.  Some  of  the  men  round  Millwall  Docks,  and  on  the  river,  dis- 
charge and  load  ships,  but  they  are  mostly  Continental  ships  ;  sln'ps  coming  from 
the  Continent. 

(50.)  X  X  3  15344'  We 
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1 5344-  We  have  had  witnesses  before  the  Committee  who  were  stevedores, 
and  who  spoke  of  dischirging  ships;  but  I  understood  from  you  \\hen  you 
were  btfoie  the  Cnmmittee  that  stevedoris  were  not  engaged,  as  a  rule,  in 
discharging? 

Not  generally  ;  some  of  what  I  may  terra  the  outside  masters,  who  lake  up 
any  work,  eniploy  the  s  me  men  lor  loading  and  discharging;  but  whenever 
they  have  a  difficult  ship  to  do  they  employ  our  men  to  load  that  ship  ;  they 
have  ill  numberless  instances  done  so.  For  instance,  I  myself  worked  on  board 
of  a  ship  for  one  of  the  men  who  came  here  and  gave  evidence  ;  he  had  to  send 
a  lot  (if  railway  plant  out  to  Suakim  and  Berber  Railway  ;  and  another  ship  he 
loaded  with  machinery.  J  think  she  was  a  Spanisli  shiji,  and  his  men  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  work,  and  he  employed  our  men.  They  call  them  steve- 
dores, and  so  forth,  but  they  are  praciically  unacquainted  with  the  proper  work 
of  stevedoring. 

i.'')345.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  difference  is  between  the  work  conducted 
in  the  doeks  and  the  woik  conducted  on  the  wharves? 

You  see  they  work  under  a  different  sy^tem  ;  at  most  of  the  wharves  they 
pay  the  men  (ihey  do  at  the  Aberdee.i  Wharf  and,  I  ihink,  the  Free  Trade 
Wiiarl'j  under  a  different  system  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  bciat  system;  th(  y  give  a  man 
30 fc;r  loading  or  discharging  a  boat;  each  man  receives  that  ;  each  man  of 
what  you  may  term  the  staff  iiands.  At  many  of  the  wharves  they  will  load 
and  discharge  that  boat ;  and  sometimes  there  is  one  boat  a  week.  A  boat  may 
come  in  the  latter  end  of  the  week,  and  may  take  the  first  part  of  the  following 
week,  and  so  forth.  They  receive  afi\ed  sum,  and  their  hours  are  not  regulated 
at  ail  ;  they  work  any  hours  and  all  hours.  For  instance,  it  a  boat  came  in  on 
Monday  the  men  would  immediately  start  discharging  lier,  and  then  immediately 
begin  to  load  her  as  soon  as  she  was  discharged. 

1 5346.  Do  you  mean  a  ship  of  any  size  ? 

They  would  be  aljout  .^)00  tons  or  600  lons;  only  small  boats;  sometimes  they 
carry  1,000  tons.  They  can  do  it  in  a  day  and  night  ;  sometimes  two  days  and 
a  night. 

15347.  They  do  not  di)  it  by  time-w  ork  at  all  ? 

No;  they  may  in  some  cases,  but  1  know  that  is  the  general  rule  which  I 
have  just  stated. 

15348.  '  ^Vhereas  in  the  doeks  the  gang-  is  employed  by  time-work  ? 
The  gang  is  employed  by  time-work, 

15349.  But  where  the  irang  is  employed  by  time-work,  are  the  foremen  also 
employed  by  time-work  who  employ  the  gangs  at  the  dock? 

The  foremen,  in  som^e  instances,  are  employed  by  lime- work,  but  they  receive 
an  extra  shilling  for  a  daily  wage  ;  for  instance,  if  a  man  receives  6s.  a  day,  a 
foreman  v\ould  receive  7  s.,  and  in  some  cases  8  s.  ;  then  he  would  be  paid  over- 
time at  the  same  rate  as  one  of  the  workmen. 

'^53f)^-  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee? 
I  wish  to  state,  Avitli  respect  to  the  foremen,  that  they  have  unlimited  powers 
of  sweating  the  men. 

1 535 1 .  How  so  ? 

In  one  or  two  instances  that  I  know  of  there  are  half-a-dozen  foremen 
working  for  a  firm,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  working  a  ship  they  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  oni  of  the  men  that  they  possibly  can,  and  then  boast 
about  it.  that  they  have  gained  more  than  some  other  man  has  gained. 

15352.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  foremen  try  and  get  the  men  to  do  as  much 
work  as  they  can  in  the  time,  so  that  they  may  be  employed  again 

Not  for  the  sake  of  the  foremen  ;  but  if  two  ships  are  working  even  at  one 
time  they  will  pit  the  gangs  one  against  the  other,  unknown  perhaps  to  the 
men,  and  hurry  the  men  up,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  will  say,  "  My 
gang  did  50  or  40  tons  more  than  your  gang." 

15353.  Why 
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i.')353-  Why  does  the  fbreman  do  tliat  r 

I  suppose  he  thinks  lie  ingraiiates  liiaiself  with  the  master. 

15354.  You  think  it  is  in  order  to  be  employed  again? 

In  oidei-  to  continue  iiis  einployment ;  you  see  they  are  paid  as  weekly 
servants. 

15355.  Do  J  ou  mean  to  s^ay  that  you  think  a  foreman  whose  gang  di  l  nor  do 
as  much  work  as  others  might  possibly  be  discharged  altogether  ? 

It  may  seem  ^0  in  that  way,  but  1  have  known  foremen  who  allow  their  men 
to  work  reasonably  and  fairly,  and  they  seem  to  be  as  well  respected  and 
thought  of  by  the  masters  as  the  man  who  sweats  his  men. 

1535^'-  ^  clo  not  quite  understand  what  you  complain  of.^ 
For  instance,  a  gang  may  go  to  work  and  do  120  tons  of  cargo  in  a  day,  and 
that  mny  be  a  reasonable  day's  work,  according  to  the  cargo  ;  another  gang 
will  go  to  work,  and  the  foremen  over  ihem,  wl.o  is  a  driver,  will  compel  them 
to  do  200  tons  in  a  day. 

i.')357-  Why  does  he  do  that ;  what  object  is  it  to  him  ? 
Simply  that  he  thinks  that  will  show  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  the  other 
foreman,  who  allows  his  men  to  work  reasonably. 

15358.  He  gets  wh;it  he  can  done  } 

Yes;  more  than  a  reasonable  amount,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  profits 
that  the  masters  receive. 

15359.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  ihere  ought  to  be  some  definite  rule  laid  down 
as  to  the  a  nount  of  work  that  men  should  do  ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  limit  what  1  may  term  the  inordinate  profits  of  the 
masters  who  take  the  first  contract,  that  would  do  it.  Some  masters  are  receiving 
cent,  per  cent,  of  the  money  earned  by  the  men,  and  more  than  that  in  many 
cases. 

1 5360.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  that  ;  I  do  not  see  what 
the  profit  of  the  contractor  has  to  d  )  with  it  ? 

We  claim  thut  if  we  work  fairly,  and  allow  a  man  a  reasonable  profit,  we  have 
done  justice  to  that  man.  That  man  is  paid  by  the  ton.  For  instance,  if  we 
take  in,  say,  120  tons  of  goods  per  day,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  will 
allow  a  man  a  reasonable  profit ;  in  some  eases,  100  tons  of  goods;  but  if  he 
sweats  us,  and  compels  us  to  take  in  200  tons  wheie  he  is  reaping  cent,  per 
cent,  profit,  or  more  than  that,  then  we  think  that  is  unreasonable. 

15161.  But  that  is  not  the  contractor;  you  told  us  just  now  that  that  is  the 
foreman.  I  understand  from  you  where  one  foreman  gets  150  tons  of  woik 
done  (which  in  your  opinion  is  a  fair  amount),  another  foreman  will  get  200 
tons,  which  you  think  an  unfair  amount ;  and  now  you  say  that  that  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  contractor  makes  too  high  a  |-rofit ;  I  cannot  see  what 
the  profit  of  the  contractor  has  to  do  with  the  driving  powers  of  the 
foreman  ? 

In  some  instances  foremen  are  given  bonuses  if  their  gang  take 
in  over  100  tons;  that  is  not  generally  done,  but  it  is  done  in  some 
instances. 

15362.  You  mean  that  the  contractor  gives  a  foreman  a  bonus  according  to 
the  amount  of  work  he  gets  done  ? 

According  to  the  amount ;  fur  so  many  tons  over  100  tons, 

'5363.  I  gather  that  what  you  mean  i.^,  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
contractor  to  get  the  work  done  as  speedily  as  possihle  ;  and  therefore,  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  the  contractors,  the  I'oremen  drive  the  gsng  as  hard  as  they 
can ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  men  are  made  to  do  a  larger  amount  of 
work  than  is  right,  according  to  your  view  ? 

Quite  so ;  that  is  a  direct  incentive  to  the  foremen  to  sweat  the  men,  when 
they  are  paid  money  to  get  more  than  the  ordinary  stuff  taken  in.  1  have  just 
prepared  a  few  figures  here  to  show  your  Lordship  how  the  men  really  are 

(50.)  X  X  4  sweated  j 
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sweated  ;  the  amount  of  work  that  is  got  out  of  them.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
reckoned  a  reasonable  day's  work  to  get  about  800  casks  of  cement  in ;  a  day's 
work  with  a  gano  of,  say,  10  to  12  men.  At  this  present  time,  owing  to  the 
foremen  competing  one  with  the  other,  as  so  m  as  a  master  sees  a  big  day's 
work  done,  he  expects  every  day  is  going  to  be  as  big  a  day's  work,  and  he 
wants  1,400,  1,500,  or  1,600  casks  of  cement  in.  Of  course,  the  masters  want 
it  because  the  men  have  began  ir. 

15364.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  master,  ihe  contractor  ? 

The  contractor.  1  have  one  instance  here  where  10  men  did  200  tons  of 
coal  in  a  day  ;  the  master  received  I  s.  4  d.  per  Ion  ;  but  taking  the  expenses  of 
the  whole  of  the  gang,  and  leaving  him  a  reasonable  amount  for  wear  and  tear 
of  gear  and  cost  of  steam,  he  received  13  /.  6  s.  8d.  for  the  200  tons. 

15365.  What  I  understand  your  argument  to  be  is  this:  that  practically  the 
wages  are  insufficient  because  tlie  men  are  obliged  to  do  so  much  work  for  the 
wages  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  wisij  to  show. 

15366.  I  wish  to  see  whether  I  rightly  understand  your  complaint.  In  the 
first  place,  were  you  speaking  just  now  of  your  own  men,  the  men  in  your  own 
union,  or  of  the  trade  gen  Tally  ? 

Of  the  trade  generally. 

15367-  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  these  men  are  paid  a  regular  rate  of 
wage,  and  by  time,  by  the  hour  ? 
Ye^ 

15368.  And  what  you  say  is.  ihaf,  they  are  driven  by  some  foremen 
to  do  a  larger  amount  of  woik  than  is  reasonable  for  that  amount  of 
money  ? 

Q,uite  so. 

15369.  And  do  you  further  think  that  the  foremen  drive  them  in  this  way  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  contractors  who  are  their  employers; 
and  you  think  that  the  contractors'  object  is  to  get  the  foreman  to  drive  the 
men  as  much  as  possil)le  in  order  that  the  contractor  may  get  his  work  done 
quickly,  and  make  a  larger  profit  himself  ? 

Yes. 

15370.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  which  it  is  you  mainly  object  to  ;  tliC 
inordinate  amount  of  work  that  you  say  is  got  out  of  the  meo,  or  the  lowness 
of  the  wages  in  proportion  to  that  amount  of  work  ;  would  you  be  content  if  for 
that  amount  of  work  the  men  earned  higher  wages,  or  do  )  ou  think  that  they 
do  more  work  than  any  men  ought  to  do  ? 

We  think  that  the  men  do  more  v.  ork  under  that  system  than  really  is  just. 

15371.  By  "just,"  do  you  mean  good  for  them  ? 
INIore  work  than  is  good  for  themselves. 

15372.  You  mean  that  they  do  an  amount  of  work  which  is  injurious  to  their 
physical  health  ? 

it  really  is  injurious  at  times  when  they  have  to  do  this  amount  of  work  ; 
and  we  claim  that,  taking  any  reasonable  standard,  if  twice  the  number  of  men 
were  employed,  and  that  same  amount  of  work  that  one  gang  has  to  do  now 
were  divided  between  twice  the  number  of  men,  twice  the  number  of  men  could 
be  employed,  and  still  a  reasonable  profit  could  be  obtained. 

15373-  You  think  that  under  the  contiact  prices,  the  prices  given  out  from 
the  dock  to  the  contractor,  there  is  room  for  twice  the  number  of  men  to  earn 
the  same  wage,  and  yet  to  give  a  lair  profit  to  the  contractor  ? 

Yes. 

1 5374-  And  your  object  in  employing  this  larger  number  of  men  would  be 
what;  in  order  that  each  man  should  not  have  to  do  too  much  work? 

In  order  that  each  man  should  not  have  to  do  too  much  work,  and  for  the 

reason 
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reason  that  Qther  men  have  to  live  beside  s  ourselves.  Wc  have  never  limited 
the  amount  of  wurk  tiiat  a  man  shall  do  in  a  day,  because  we  have  always  acted 
on  the  princ-ipie  that  a  man  should  do  what  he  reasonably  thought  was  a  good 
(hiy's  work  ;  that  does  not  mean  to  leave  off  vvlien  he  is  tired,  but  to  work  on 
till  a  good  day's  work  is  done  ;  but  we  arc  sweated. 

15375.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  some  way  in  which  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained what  is  the  reasonable  amount  of  work  that  men  ou2:ht  to  be  called  uoon 
to  do? 

If  it  would  be  in  order  for  me  to  submit  s.;me  of  the  work  done  in  a  day  by 
a  gang,  or  two  gangs  of  men,  and  so  forth,  perh  ips  you  wouhl  then  ha\  e  an 
idea. 

15376.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is,  how  do  you  think  it  could  be  settled 
what  is  llie  proper  amount,  of  work  for  a  man  to  do  ? 

The  way  to  settle  it  would  be  this  :  if  we  could  do  the  contract  ourselves  we 
could  then  so  rt  gulate  the  amount  of  work  !o  be  done,  the  reasonable  amount 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  regulate  the  number  of  men  working  at  it,  that,  we 
could  employ  twice  the  number  of  men,  and  there  would  not  be  so  much  poverty 
and  misery  ;  because  although  our  present  dailx'  wage  may  seetn  a  large  amount, 
and  it  may  seem  that  a  man  constantly  at  woik  could  live  pietty  well  on  it, 
yet  we  do  not  get  half  enough  work. 

15377.  Then  it  comes  back  to  this  :  that  you  think  that  if  the  men  had  the 
contracts  theniselves  there  would  l)e  a  larger  amount  of  labour  employed  ;  that 
the  men  would  not  l;e  driven  so  hard  ? 

Quite  so. 

15378.  And  therefore  you  oi»ject  to  the  system  of  contract  altogether? 
Uidess  it  comes  from  the  broker  to  us.    We  object  to  the  middleman. 

^5379'  How  do  you  mean,  "the  bioker"? 
The  shipper  I  should  say,  rathei\ 

15380.  Do  you  mean  the  broker  unloading  the  ship  ? 

No;  we  deal  with  loading  ships;  I  mean  the  shipper  or  the  broker,  as  he  is 
generally  termed,  who  gives  the  contract  to  the  scevedore  master. 

15381.  You  want  to  have  it  diiect  from  the  broker  without  the  intervention 
of  the  master  stevedore  ? 

I  think  that  would  be  better.  Then,  again,  these  master  stevedores  are 
liable  at  times  to  let  the  work  out  in  sub-contract. 

15382.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  master  stevedores  sub-let  the  work? 
At  times. 

15383.  But  why  do  you  say  so? 

Because  some  of  our  men  have  worked  on  it,  and  I  know  it  is  done  outside 
our  union  frequently. 

15384.  When  you  say  jou  know  it  is  done  outside  your  union  frequently, 
how  do  you  know  that  ? 

I  have  seen  men  working  at  it,  and  know  that  they  worked  at  it,  and  they 
have  told  me  that  they  worked  at  it.  I  have  known  the  amount  of  cargo  they 
have  done,  and  the  amount  they  have  received. 

15385.  Do  you  mean  that  one  master  stevedore  will  sub-let  it  to  another 
master  stevedore  ? 

No  ;  to  two  men,  or  to  a  gang- ;  or  to  two  or  three  men,  who  will  employ  a 
gang.  These  men  will  drive  the  other  men  to  heaving  day-work,  and  will  take 
the  profit  themselves.  Again,  I  know  a  case  where  the  master  received  1  2  d. 
per  ton  for  the  goods  he  sub-let ;  he  sub-let  it  to  two  or  three  men  for  C  d.  per 
ton ;  those  men  d.id  the  work  in  about  a  day  and  a-half. 

15386.  By  two  or  three  men,  do  you  mean  men  doing  the  labour  them- 
selves ? 

Yes,  doing  the  labour  themselves  ;  and  he  stood  by  and  did  nothing. 

(50.)  Y  y  153S7.  You 
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1  '5387.  You  do  not  call  that  sub-letting,  do  you  ? 
Yes. 

15'^88.  I  understand  you  this  man  received  a  certain  price  per  ton? 
Yes. 

15389.  And  he  Sidd  to  the  men  who  were  to  do  the  work  for  him,  "  Instead 
of  paying  so  much  an  hour,  I  will  give  you  so  much  a  ton  ;  "  that  was  the  bar- 
gai^^i  between  tlie  eniployt  r  and  the  labourers  ? 

Bnt  the  men  who  took  the  work  from  him  employed  other  men  \\ith  them- 
selves, and  on'y  piiid  them  day-work.  Where  one  man's  share  would  be  19  s. 
or  20*.,  the  other  men  would  only  receive  6  s.  for  the  day's  pay,  and  be  idle  for 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

1. 531)0.  Then  how  do  you  think  the  men  could  take  the  contract  over  from 
the  broker  or  from  the  dock  company  r 

1  here  is  only  one  exception  ;  that  we  very  seldom  deal  with  the  dock  com- 
panies ;  the  dock  companies  do  no  loadin<^  in  the  East  and  West  India  Docks, 
nor  in  the  London. 

153QI  How  could  you  get  your  contract  direct  from  the  broker  1 
I  presume  l)y  application  ;  but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  For 
instance,  if  we  went  about  seeking  to  compete  with  the  masters,  the  masters 
may  turn  round  on  ns,  and  may  turn  us  out  of  employment  altogether,  and  may 
take  oth(-r  men  on  who  are  unskilled,  and  who  do  not  know  the  work  as  well  as 
we  do.    That  has  been  done. 

1.5392.  So  that  what  you  mean  is,  that  you  would  be  afraid  to  go  direct  to 
the  brokers  and  try  and  get  a  contract  for  the  men  ? 

There  is  a  ditlerence  of  opinion  on  that.  Some  men  would  not  be  afraid, 
bnt  a  few  men  cannot  act  without  the  consent  of  the  body. 

15393.  And  further  I  understand  yon  (to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  fore- 
men) that,  in  your  opinion,  in  some  instances  the  foreman  is  given  a  direct  pre- 
mium, or  bonus,  or  present,  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  drive  the  men  as  much 
as  possible  r 

Yes. 

15394.  Lord  Thnn^.~\  Supposing  you  had  the  power,  what  would  you  do,  or 
what  would  your  union  do,  to  relieve  the  men  ;  what  is  your  scheme  for 
relieving  the  men  ? 

I  cannot  say  what  the  union  would  do,  as  I  am  only  an  individual. 

153Q5-  But  what  would  you  do  yourself  if  you  had  the  power  ;  what  is  your 
scheme  r 

I  would  apply  to  the  brokers,  and  ask  them  to  give  us  the  work. 

15396.  And  what  would  you  do  then  ? 

I  would  then  he  able  to  employ  twice  the  number  of  men  that  are  employed  ; 
they  would  be  able  to  make  provision  for  sickness  and  accident,  and  would  be 
able  to  provide  something  for  their  old  age  that  would  prevent  them  going  into 
the  woi  khouse. 

15397.  You  would  make  the  men  submit  to  such  conditions  as  the  union 
should  lay  down  ? 

Quito  so  ;  because  we  see  the  fortunes  the  master  stevedores  are  making  in  a 
short  time. 

15398.  What  yon  want  to  carry  out  your  scheme  is  a  powerful  union  ? 
We  want  a  more  powerful  union  ;  a  union  to  extend  all  over  London. 

15399.  Then  with  respect  to  the  number  of  men,  suppose  you  had  twice 
the  numl)er  of  men  employed,  would  you  not  find,  outside  that,  an  additional 
number  of  men  constantly  coming  in  ? 

If  we  aj^phed  for  one  part  of  the  work  we  should  apply  for  the  whole  of  the 
work,  and  we  could  limit  tlie  number  of  people  who  came  in  to  apply  for  that 

work, 
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work,  because  we  should  be  the  body  who  did  the  coutracting,  and  ihere  would 
be  no  master  stevi  dores. 

15400.  How  would  you  limit  the  number  of  people  cominij  in  ? 

B\  only  allowing  the  sons,  and  a  few  other  men,  to  keep  up  the  death  rate, 
into  the  society. 

15401.  You  would  always  keep  the  number  of  men,  as  far  as  you  could,  at  a 
fixed  limit? 

Yes. 

15402.  And  only  employ  society  men  r 
Yes. 

15403.  And  only  let  into  your  socii  ty  sons  or  relations  of  the  existing  people  ; 
you  would  keep  up  the  continuity  in  iliat  way  ? 

Yes ;  becavise  we  believe  that  a  man  should  serve  as  much  as  possible  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  work. 

15404.  Then  your  union  must  be  all  powerful  all  over  London,  otherwise 
you  would  have  competitive  unions  springing  up  as  the  work  increased  ? 

I  think  the  workmen  would  see  for  themselves  that  competitive  unions  would 
not  be  beneficial  to  them,  that  one  union  would  be  best. 

1541  5.  How  would  you  do  with  an  increasing  trade;  assume  that  we  have  a 
year  of  prosperity,  and  that  trade  becomes  one-third  more,  your  union  could 
not  do  it  ? 

Looking  at  it  in  that  light,  they  may  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  but  we  s!ioald 
have  to  wait  till  the  circumstances  came,  and  tlien  act  accordingly. 

15406.  But  what  would  be  your  scheme  ;  I  will  as'^ume  that  the  trade  is  one- 
third  more  in  the  Port  of  London  ;  yoii  have  your  limited  number  of  men,  and 
nobody  else  is  to  work;  what  would  you  do  with  the  surplus  trade  ? 

We  should  always  be  able  to  meet  that  surplus  trade  if  we  had  a  skilled  body 
of  men.  There  are  some  parrs  of  the  work  which  do  not  require  so  much  skill 
as  the  others,  and  by  admitting  either  ;is  perpetual  members  or  as  limited  time 
members  other  men  we  should  be  al)le  to  carry  on  the  work. 

15407.  I  will  assume  that  your  union  has  10,000  men,  and  that  10,000  men 
are  required  to  do  the  work  of  the  Port  of  London  in  the  year  1889  ;  and  then 
I  will  assume  that  in  tlie  year  1890  the  work  increases  one-third  more,  as  very 
well  it  may  do  ;  how  would  you  work  one  more  third  of  the  trade  of  London 
with  your  limited  10,000  men  ;  what  is  your  scheme,  I  mean? 

Indications  are  generally  given  ;  frade  does  not  jump  ;  it  increases  gradually  ; 
and  we  could  increase  our  numbers  to  meet  it  gradually.  We  should  have  as 
much  of  an  indication  that  the  trade  was  increasing  as  anyone  else,  and  would 
be  just  as  well  prepared  to  meet  it. 

15408.  Then  you  would  take  in  outsiders? 

We  should  have  to  do  it  in  circumstances  like  that,  and  should  be  only  too 
glad  if  such  circumstances  occurred.  1  may  say  this,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
woik  in  London  is  increasing,  for  the  simple  nason  that  so  many  British  lines 
of  ships  are  running  from  Antwerp, 

154C9.  Then  you  do  not  ask  the  Legislature  to  do  anything  ? 
Not  in  that  particular  sense.    We  want  the  Legislature  to  protect  us  under 
the  I'^mployers'  Liability  Act. 

15410.  In  what  way  r 

I  think  I  tried  to  explain  that  in  my  earlier  evidence. 

15411.  Earl  of  Onslow^  Have  you  seen  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  ? 

1  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

15412.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  meets  vour  views  ? 
I  am  told  not ;  but  I  shall  examine  it  in  order  to  see. 

(50.)  Y  Y  2  15413-  I  understand 
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154.13.  1  under -itand  you  wish  that  there  should  be  some  power  to  prevent 
any  person  doing  the  business  of  a  stevedore  unless  he  were  a  niember  oF  your 
society  ? 

Tliat  need  not  be  necessarily  so.    What  we  say  is  this,  that  where  there  are"* 
middle-men  tl  ese  middle-men  compete  one  with  the  othei,  and  it  impels  them 
to  employ  the  cheapest  labour  and  to  lin)it  the  ganas  down  to  the  smallest 
number,  and  to  maLe  the  n\eu  work  as  hard  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may 
obtain  a  margin  of  profit. 

15414.  Do  you  me;in  to  say  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  removal  of  (he  middle- 
men wxuld  have  the  effect  of  preventin":  J>ny  competiiion  in  the  stevedore  trade 
with  your  union  r 

It  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  it. 

15415.  But  if  it  did  not  do  so  absolutely  your  schem^e  wocld  break  down 
would  it  not  ? 

^o,  it  voi.'ld  not. 

1 5416.  Then  a  limited  competition  with  your  union,  you  think,  would  not  be 
liurtful  to  the  men  ? 

JNo,  it  would  not. 

15417.  You  (annot  draw  the  line  as  to  the  amount  of  competition  you  could 
stand  and  the  aimmnt  \ou  ci  uld  not? 

It  would  depend  upon  the  accumulated  capital  we  had. 

15418.  \\  ith  reg.ird  to  these  men  who  are  worked  hard  by  the  foreman,  do 
I  rightly  understand  it  lo  he  your  allegation  that  whereas  these  men  engage 
themselves  at  8d.  per  hour  they  are  made  to  work  too  hard  by  the  foreman, 
and  to  do  more  work  than  they  bargaine;!  to  dor 

They  do  not  bargain  to  do  a  limited  amount  of  work  ;  but  we  will  tdke  an 
ordinary  day's  work  at  8d.  per  hour,  and  say  that  the  master  would  receive  a 
])rofit  of  40  01  50  per  cent. ;  many  masters  would  be  satisfied  with  that,  but  by 
sweating  the  men  and  working  them  to  death,  they  receive  100,  120,  and  140 
per  eent.  ;  and  I  have  known  cases  where  they  have  received  200  per  cent. 

15419-  Ckairman.']  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  known 
it  for  an  absolute  certainty  / 
Yes,  I  can  cite  figures. 

15420.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Leaving  out  for  a  moment  the  question  of  the 
profits  made  by  the  employer,  a  man  when  he  undertakes  the  business  knows 
that  he  has  got  to  clear  a  cei  tain  amount  of  cargo,  and  he  knows  that  he  will 
receive  8  d.  an  hour  for  doing  that  ? 

Yes. 

15421.  And  then  what  I  understand  you  to  complain  of  is  that  he  is  pushed 
on,  and  made  to  work  so  much  harder,  that  he  clears  more  in  a  given  number 
of  hours  than  he  M'as  expected  to  do  ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  defrauded  of  some  of 
his  just  earninj:s  ? 

Yes. 

15422.  Then  what  would  remedy  that  would  be  that  he  should  do  the  work 
by  piece  instead  of  by  time  ? 

JMc,  we  object  to  piece  work  ;  but  one  of  the  objections  would  be  gone  if  the 
men  had  the  profits  on  piece  work.  Wiiat  we  aim  at  is,  to  give  employment  to 
the  largest  number  of  men. 

15423.  But  supposing  that  instead  of  being  paid  so  much  an  hour  the  gang 
were  paid  for  clearing  the  carg  )  ;  whether  they  did  it  in  a  greater  or  less  numl)er 
of  hours  would  not  matter  to  them,  they  would  still  get  the  same  amount  ? 

That  was  tried  years  ago.  and  our  union  fought  to  prevent  it. 

15424.  Why  do  you  object  to  that? 

Because  in  many  cases  our  men  were  kept  hours  after  the  time  for  which 
they  were  paid  ;  they  were  given  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  to  do,  and  told  that 
when  they  had  finished  that  they  might  leave. 

15425.  Then 
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J 5425.  Then  they  were  not  paid  only  by  piece,  but  they  were  partly  by  time 
and  partly  by  piece  ? 

Yes,  in  that  case  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  in  many  cases  to  do  tliat  work 
by  the  piece. 

1 .5426.  Why  ? 

In  the  case  of  loading  a  ship  with  a  cargo  of  machinery  it  required  very  great 
Ciire,  very  careful  stowing,  and  so  forth  ;  it  could  not  be  hurried  or  done  by  the 
piece,  both  because  of  the  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  men  and  of  the  temptation 
to  c:iieles?ness  that  would  take  place  if  the  men  knew  rtiat  they  had  to  get  work 
of  that  nature  done  quickly. 

1.5427.  You  say  there  would  be  an  objection  to  doing  inachinery  by  the  piece, 
because  the  men  mi<iht  become  careless? 

It  is  in  human  nature;  where  men  are  seeking  money  they  generally  become 
unscrupulous,  and  stevedores  are  only  like  other  men  ;  there  would  be  a 
temptation  to  become  unscrupulous,  inasmuch  as  the  work  might  be  carelessly 
done , 

15428.  And,  therefore,  the  masters  kvill  not  give  you  the  work  by  the  piece 
for  fear  you  should  hurry  it  and  do  it  l)adly  ? 

We  do  not  want  the  pi.  cewcn'k.  On  a  former  occasion  the  masters  have  some- 
times ottered  to  give  us  the  work  on  a  sub-contr.ict,  but  only  the  rougiiest  of  the 
stuff". 

I. '5429.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  both  the  men  and  the  masters  object  to 
the  cargoes  being  cleared  at  a  contract  per  carj,o  ? 

I  cannot  say  as  to  the  employers  ;  I  say  as  t  )  the  men ;  we  only  stow  cargoes, 
put  it  into  the  ship  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  import  cargoes  generally. 

15430.  Earl  of  Derby. \  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  the  men,  under 
pressure,  could  do  double  the  quantity  of  work  that  is  usual  ? 

"^rhat  has  been  done. 

15431.  Therefore,  in  point  (;f  fact,  when  doing  a  normal  and  average  day's 
work,  the  man  is  only  working  at  one-half  his  full  power  ? 

No ;  1  cited  an  exceptional  case  wlien  I  said  that. 

1 5432.  You  speak  of  that  as  an  exceptional  case,  not  a  common  case  ? 

I  should  suppose  that  a  man  can  do  nearly  a  half  as  much  again  ;  about  a 
half  as  much  again. 

15433.  Now  you  said  that  your  object  was  to  give  employment  to  the 
largest  number  of  men,  that  i«,  as  I  understand  it,  doing  the  same  amount  of 
work  ? 

Yes. 

15434.  Would  not  that  tend  to  lower  wages? 
No  ;  I  do  not  see  it. 

15435.  It  would  do  one  of  two  things,  either  it  would  lower  the  wages,  or 
else  a  larger  sum  must  be  paid  altogether  for  the  loading  or  unloading  of  that 
cargo  ? 

The  sum  that  is  now  paid  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  cheap  price  for  contract 
would  be  sufficient  to  do  it,  so  as  to  give  employment  to  a  larger  number  of 
men. 

15436.  You  do  not  want  to  make  the  operation  of  loadino;  or  unloading  more 
expensive  to  the  shipowner  or  the  broker ;  it  is  only  the  profits  of  the  con- 
tractor coming  out  of  the  profits  of  the  men  that  you  object  to  ? 

Yes  ;  and  therefore  I  contend  that  a  larger  number  of  men  would  be 
benefited. 

15437.  What  you  want  is  that  the  contract  should  be  made  directly  with  the 
men  ? 

Yes. 

(50.)  ^  Y  3  15438.  But 
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15.438.  But  you  do  not  propose  that  there  should  be  any  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference to  compel  that  to  be  done,  do  you  ? 

I  am  not  enough  of  a  legislator  to  give  you  an  answer. 

15439-  Lord  Rothschild.']  Is  there  any  fixed  limit  of  time  given  for  loading 
a  ship  ;  have  they  always  to  be  loaded  within  a  given  time  ? 
The  time  is  generally  stated  uheii  the  ship  is  loaded. 

15^40.  That  is  to  say  when  the  contract  is  given  for  loading  the  ship ;  unless 
the  ship  is  loaded  within  that  time  there  is  a  fine  ;  is  that  so  ? 
I  have  never  heard  that. 

15441.  But  there  would  be  a  fine  paid  by  sonic  one  if  the  j^liip  was  not 
loaded  in  time  ;  would  there  not  ? 

That  1  f^ould  not  say.  I  think  I  spoke  of  that  during  my  evidence  last  week. 
I  think  your  question  tends  to  the  point  that  the  men  are  hurried  sometimes, 
becau-e  the  ship  is  tied  to  a  certain  date.  !  can  assure  you  that  the  hurry  and 
the  driving  is  entirely  uiin(  C(  ssary  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  Of 
couise,  if  a  .ship  is  loaded  two  or  three  days  beforehand,  that  is,  so  far,  beneficial 
to  the  crew  on  board  of  her,  and  to  the  comfort  of  anyhody  on  board,  to  uet 
the  decks  cleared  and  have  her  reaily  for  sea  ;  but  if  she  is  loaded  at  the  time 
tl  at  the  skipper  wants  her  L  aded,  that  is  well  and  good. 

15442.  But  supposing  a  ship  came  to  the  dock,  and  remained  there  a  week, 
there  would  he  extra  dues  to  pay  for  the  ship  being  there  ;  say  the  ship  is 
loaded  in  three  days,  the  ship  pa^s  dues  for  three  days  ;  but  if  she  came  there 
and  she  were  a  week  loading,  she  would  have  to  pay  dues  for  a  week  ? 

But  it  would  not  be  our  fault,  because  the  experience  of  the  shipper,  and  the 
m;isti  r  stevedore  and  the  me;i,  tells  them  generally  \\  hat  time  they  can  load  the 
shiu  in. 

1 

15443.  ^^^^  ^  understood  your  complaint  to  he  that  your  men  were  worked 
tco  hard,  that  you  had  to  do  too  much  work  in  a  given  time? 

dui'e  so. 

15444  You  do  too  much  work  in  a  given  time,  so  that  the  ship  shall  not 
remain  in  the  dock  more  than  a  certain  time  ? 

1  ste  w  l  at  your  Lordship  means-  I  know  plenty  of  cases  ;  T  only  saw  four 
weeks  ago  .'in  in-tance  where  a  ship  was  loaded  three  or  four  days  before  her 
day  for  sailir  g.  In  the  case  of  passenger  ships,  that  is  frequently  the  case  ;  the 
ship  is  loaded  t\\o  or  three  days  before  >he  has  to  leave  the  dock. 

1544.'}.  There  are  only  a  certain  number  of  men  whom  you  can  employ  on 
the  ships,  not  an  unlimited  number? 
Only  a  certain  nunibt  r  of  men. 

15446.  L(  rd  Monksv.-eU.]  What  provision  would  you  propose  to  make  for 
those  persons  who  could  not  get  into  your  union  ;  because  your  idea  is  that  the 
union  i^houkl  be  strictly  limited  to  the  sons  of  workmen  in  it ;  and  I  suppose 
if  there  was  no  woi  k  even  for  the  sons  ot  the  workmen  you  would  have  to 
limit  it  still  further,  say  to  one  son  in  the  case  of  eacii  workman ;  what 
would  \ou  do  for  those  who  could  not  get  into  employment  again  ? 

1  was  ot'ly  giving  my  own  opinion,  and  experience  would  show  us  how  to 
work  the  scheme. 

15447.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  scheme  of  that  kind  might  exclude  a  number 
of  very  deserving  persons  from  getting  any  work  at  all  ? 

If  v>  f  adopted  a  scheme  of  that  kind,  although  only  half  of  our  men  work 
now,  we  could  embrace  the  whole  of  them  in  the  amount  of  work  that  is  being 
done,  and  then  the  limit  w^ould  not  press  hardly  on  outsiders  who  came  in  next 
year  or  the  year  after,  because  they  would  say,  "  I  never  worked  at  the  trade  ; 
therefore  I  have,  so  far,  no  right  to  the  work." 

15448.  I  ('o  not  quite  understand  how  you  can  be  perfectly  certain  that 
the  population  would  not  increase  faster  than  there  is  work  for  them  to  do  ; 
and  in  that  case  are  you  to  keep  certain  persons  arbitrarily  out  of  work  alto- 
gether ; 
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gether  ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  lower  wages,  and,  if  necessary,  that  people 
should  emigrate  ? 

Your  Lordship  will  see  that  if  you  lowered  wages  the  price  ^f  contract  work 
would  fall,  and  that  would  tend  to  lower  the  wages  sail  further. 

15449.  It  coiues  back  to  what  I  said  last  time  :  It  might  be  better  to  have 
consrant  work  at  5  s.  instead  of  very  precarious  woik  at  6  s.;  and  further,  it 
might  be  very  unjusi  to  prevent  any  man  from  getting  any  work  that  he  was 
fairly  able  to  do.  If  a  man  comes  into  a  dock  and  lie  is  a  skilled  workman, 
would  it  not  be  very  hard  that  any  union,  or  set  of  men,  should  be  able  to  say 
to  him,  "  Though  you  are  approved  of  by  the  foreman,  and  though  your  cha- 
racter is  perfectly  good,  you  shall  not  get  work,  because  }  ou  do  not  belong  to 
our  union  "  ? 

We  see  what  is  the  reason  which  drives  men  into  competing  with  us ;  men 
from  the  land,  and  so  forth.  If  they  had  an  opportunity  of  remaining  there 
the  competition  would  not  exist.  They  have  ju?t  as  much  right  to  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remaining  on  the  land  where  they  come  from  as  we  have  of  refusing  to 
admit  men  who  never  worked  at  the  trade  before. 

1 5450.  You  are  aware  that  machinery  has  taken  the  place  of  agricultural 
labourers,  and  men  aie  being  turned  off  the  land  ev(ry  day  because  there  is  no 
w  ork  for  them  ? 

Well,  the  land  is  lying  idle. 

i5/)5i.  The  fact  remains  that  many  agricultural  labourers  are  employed  now 
than  were  employed  some  time  ago;  they  cannot  get  employment ;  they  are 
crowdins;  into  tlie  towns;  so  that,  it  would  seem  they  are  worse  off  than  you 
are.  Then  one  question  about  the  boat? ;  I  do  not  quite  understand  that.  You 
say  that  every  man  in  a  gang  is  paid  30  for  loading  or  discharging  a  boat  ; 
is  there  any  rule  with  regard  to  liow  many  there  :>hall  be  in  a  gang? 

That  is  the  system  that  is  worked  at  some  of  the  wharves  ;  some  get  30*., 
others  27  s.  6  d..  and  others  25  .s.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  men  in  the 
gang,  because  they  are  men  outside  our  union. 

15452.  Of  course  there  "ouid  be  some  arrangement  come  to  as  to  the 
number  of  men  that  should  be  employed  in  a  gang  for  loading  or  unloading-  a 
particular  sized  boat  ? 

The  same  number  of  men  in  a  gang  would  go  on  board  of  a  ship  of  500  tons 
as  would  go  on  board  of  a  ship  of  1,000  or  2,000  tons. 

1.5453.  ^^'ould  they  be  paid  30  s.  each  in  both  cases  ? 

No  ;  not  the  same  sum  for  loading  or  unloading  1,000  or  2,000  tons  as  500 
tons. 

15454.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  on  the  wharves  the  practice  was  to 
give  30  s.  per  man  ? 
Yes. 

1545',.  Then  you  did  not  mean  exactly  what  you  said  ;  there  are  exceptions 
to  that  ? 

They  do  it  in  the  wliarves;  but  in  the  docks  I  have  not  known  any  instance 
of  that  kind. 

15456.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  much  about  what  goes  on  in  wharves  ? 
I  have  never  worked  in  wharves. 

15457.  Then  it  is  only  hearsay  evidence  about  these  boats  being  loaded  and 
unloaded  ? 

I  know  the  boats  are  loaded,  because  I  have  friends  of  my  own  working 
there. 

15458.  Chairman.']  I  suppose  you  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  settling  for  your- 
selves what  would  be  a  fair  amount  of  labour  that  a  man  should  do  in  a  day. 
Of  course  one  of  the  first  things  that  your  union  would  htive  to  do  if  it  v\as  as 
largely  extended  as  you  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  if  the  men  took  over  con- 

(50.)  Y  Y  4  tracts 
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tracts  direct,  would  be  to  settle  amon^  themselves  how  much  work  they  could 
do  ? 

They  could  not  fix  a  limit. 

i54',0.  \Vhat  would  you  do  about  that? 

■Tlie  cargoes  are  so  various  ;  we  should  have  the  work  according  to  the 
cargoes,  do  a  reasonable  day's  work,  not  set  a  gauge  up. 

15460.  How  are  you  going  to  settle  what  is  a  reasonable  day's  work  ? 
I  can  only  illustrate  it  tu  you. 

15461  If  the  \\orkmen  took  the  contract  over  direct  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  middleman,  would  it  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  settle  wiiat  is  a 
reasonable  day's  work? 

It  could  not  be  done  ;  the  cargoes  are  so  different. 

1 5462.  Then  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  goino-  to  get  any  beiiefit  by  it  ? 
Some  cargoes  are  paid  by  the  weight,  and  some  by  the  measurement. 

15463-  What  you  complain  of  is,  that  in  some  cases  tiie  men  are  called  upon 
to  perform  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work  by  reason  of  the  foreman  drivino- 
them  ? 

Yes. 

15464.  What  I  want  to  know  from  you  is,  how,  if  you  had  the  matter  in  your 
own  hands,  you  would  settle  what  is  unreasonal)le,  and  uliat  is  reasonable? 

The  work  consists  of  taking  the  cargo  from  the  hatchway  and  packing  it.  If 
we  were  working  for  ourselves  when  we  took  the  cargo  and  packed  it,  we  would 
take  it  from  the  hatchway  and  pack  it  reasonably  quickly  ;  but  now  the  vvork 
is  hurried. 

15465.  You  keep  on  repeating  the  word  "reasonably;"  what  kind  of  a 
tribunal  would  you  have,  in  your  opinion,  to  settle  what  is  reasonable  and 
what  is  not  leasonable  ? 

The  men  themselves  could  tell  who  was  a  lazy  man,  and  they  would  know 
that  the  lazy  man  was  robbing  the  body. 

1 5466.  And  what  would  happen  to  that  man  ? 

He  could  be  fined.  I  presume  that  expulsion  would  be  a  possible  puni?h- 
menl. 

15467.  You  think  your  society  could  frame  a  rough-and-ready  rule,  that 
such  and  such  a  cargo  should  n  quire  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  in  order  to  be 
done  witiiin  a  certain  time,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  men  themselves  to 
take  care  that  their  work  was  not  shirked  ? 

If  we  had  one  kind  of  cargo  to  deal  with  we  could  do  it ;  but  we  have  so 
many  different  kinds  of  cargo,  that  we  would  have  to  take  every  one  of  them 
in  detail ;  and  then  when  we  receive  a  cargo  every  st  cond  set  is  ditferent, 

15468.  Unless  you  could  arrive  in  your  society,  or  in  the  trade  generally,  at 
some  kind  of  general  agreement  as  to  what  is  leasonable  and  what  is  Jiot 
reasonable,  I  do  not  s-ee  that  you  could  possibly  benefit  yourselves  by  the  plan 
you  propose  ? 

In  theory,  I  am  not  able  to  put  it  forward  ;  but  we  certainly  could  do  it  in 
practice  ;  we  are  positive  of  that. 

15461).  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  some  estimate  of  what  you  think  is  the 
effect  which  the  middlemen,  the  contractors,  have  upon  you  ;  take  any  suppo- 
sitiiioiis  case,  and  any  kind  of  cargo  you  like  ? 

There  are  many  ships  going  out  to  San  Fiansisco  now  with  cement.  In  the 
case  of  a  ship  loaded  with  cement,  a  fair  day's  work,  some  years  ago  and 
to-day,  would  be  considered  800  casks,  a  day  of  nine  hours  for  a  gang  of  ten 
men  or  a  dozen  men.  The  master  stevedore  receives  \  s.  2  d.  a  ton  for  that, 
and  we  have  to  do  1,400,  1,500,  and  1,600  barrels  a  day.  If  we  took  in  1,600 
barrels,  it  would  mean  266  Ions  in  a  day.  It  would  mean  that  the  gang  of 
men  would  receive  about  4  1.  10  5.,  and  that  the  master  would  receive  about 
12  /.  clear  profit. 

]  5470.  What 
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15470.  What  do  you  mean  b}-  clear  ])rofitr 

After  he  had  paid  all  expenses,  wear  and  tear  of  gear,  cost  of  steam,  cost  of 
foremen,  and  wages  of  superintendence. 

15471.  What  do  you  put  down  those  various  items  at ;  just  give  us  hII  the 
items  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  loading  of  a  vessel  would  be,  the  general  details, 
the  labour,  the  machinery,  and  so  on  ? 

The  gang  of  men  would  be  4  1-  10  s.  ;  the  cost  of  steam  would  be,  if  it  was 
the  man's  own  "donkey,"  10*  ;  if  he  had  to  hire  one,  206'. ;  if  you  allowed  him 
wages  of  the  superintendent,  he  would  be  wonh,  at  the  very  higlicst,  1 /.  a  day; 
if  he  took  in  266  tons  of  cargo,  1,600  barrels  of  cement,  and  lie  received  1  .v.  6d. 
per  ton  (that  is  the  general  rate  paid),  he  would  receive  19/  I9.s.  for  it;  the 
expenses  would  be  5  1.  10  s.  10  d.,  leaving  him  a  profit  of  13  1.  9  s.  2  d.  for  one 
day's  work. 

15472.  That  is  in  the  case  of  cement  ? 

in  the  case  of  cement ;  and  we  think  that  a  profit  of  about  50  per  cent,  on 
each  man's  labour  would  be  sufficient  tor  him. 

15473.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  cargo  you  would  like  to  give  us  similar 
figures  for  ? 

I  will  give  you  the  figures  in  the  case  of  a  ship  of  5,000  tons  loaded  in  a 
•week.  The  labour  would  cost  from  140  to  160  /.,  including  all  expenses,  cost 
of  steam  and  everything  ;  the  stevedore  master  would  receive  for  that  at 
1  *.  6  d.  per  ton,  333  I.  6  s.  8  d.  If  I  put  his  expenses  and  his  labour  at  the 
very  highest  figure,  it  gives  him  a  profit  of  153  /,  6     8  d. 

1 5474.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  expenses  ? 

I  would  include  his  foremen  as  part  of  his  expenses,  because  they  are  not 
working  in  the  gang,  simply  superintending ;  and  I  would  include  the  cost  of 
steam,  which  in  the  case  of  each  gang  would  be  about  10  6'.  per  day. 

15475.  And  anything  else  ? 

I  would  add  also  the  depreciation  of  gear. 

1 5476.  Anything  more  than  that  ? 
I  do  not  see  anything  else. 

15477.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  calculate  that  at? 
1  calculate  the  whole  of  them  at  180  /. 

15478.  And  what  do  you  put  down  for  depreciation  of  gear  ? 

Ten  shillings  per  day  for  each  gang  for  steam  and  depreciation  of  gear, 

15479.  Would  you  take  those  two  cases  which  you  have  given  us,  the  one  of 
cement,  and  the  other  a  5,000  ton  ship  of  general  cargo,  as  fair  specimens, 
exemplifying  fairly  the  effect  that  the  contract  system  has  upon  you  ? 

The  second  case  is  of  common  occurrence ;  as  to  the  other  case,  with  respect 
to  cement,  the  masters  do  not  always  receive  such  a  high  figure ;  in  some  cases 
they  have  been  lowered  to  just  half  that,  but  not  in  the  case  of  fine  goods, 
where  a  big  ship  would  be  loaded  ;  so  that  his  profits  would  perhaps  be  not 
quite  so  much  as  on  the  cement.  But  we  maintain  that  about  50  per  cent,  on 
eacli  man  would  give  a  master  a  good  profit.  I  might  say  that  in  giving  this 
evidence  I  am  doing  it  at  the  peril  of  my  livelihood.  I  have  had  more  than  one 
intimation,  though  1  could  not  exactly  prove  it,  that  I  can  look  for  my  bread 
elsewhere. 

1  5480.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  intimation  "  ? 

That  I  had  best  hold  my  tongue,  and  not  say  what  is  true. 

15481.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  As  your  union  has  been  powerful  enough  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages,  is  not  it  able  to  prevent  the  large  profits  received  by  these 
contractors  ? 

No  ;  because  the  contractor  is  able  to  use  the  non-union  men  against  us  in 
the  case  of  our  going  out. 

15482.  You  have  been  able  to  raise  wages,  you  told  us  ? 

(50.)  Z  z  That 
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That  was  wlipn  trade  v\as  at  its  very  best,  after  ihe  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal ;  about  that  time. 

15483.  Though  you  raised  them  vvlien  trade  was  at  its  best,  the  wages  have 
not  fallen  since  then,  have  they? 

The  wages  hove  not  fallen,  but  there  are  more  men  out  of  work,  not  so  many 
employed  proportionately. 

1.5484.  Of  com'se  as  regards  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  the  question  is,  what 
Parli  ament  can  enforce;  and  therefore  1  was  de-irous  to  know  how  you  thought 
that  asdstance  could  be  given  so  as  to  bring  about  what  you  consider  a  more 
fair  distribution  of  the  profits  l)etween  the  contractor  and  the  workmen? 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  direct  legislation,  I  should  say  that  the  profits 
of  any  man  on  another  man's  labour  should  be  strictly  limited. 

15485.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  sufficiently  advanced  yet  for  that? 
That  is  the  only  remedy. 

154S6.  But  no  remedy  short  of  that  on  the  part  of  Parliament  would  enable 
you  to  do  away  with  the  siate  of  things  that  you  have  indicated  by  those 
figures  ? 

Quite  so.  I  may  also  give  an  instance  showing  how  we  were  used  in  other  ways. 
Whenever  there  is  any  risk  or  danger,  or  good  work  is  required,  we  have  been 
employed  by  these  very  stevedore  masters  who  employ  non-union  men  ;  and  the 
moment  the  best  of  the  work  was  gone,  they  knocked  us  off  again,  and  employed 
non-union  men  again.  We  have  been  allowed  to  undertake  the  loading  of  ships 
where  dangerous  or  risky  cargoes  or  cargoes  requiring  great  care  have  been 
under  hand ;  and  so  soon  as  rough  cargoes  or  cargoes  that  might  be  flung  in 
anyhow,  came,  we  have  been  put  on  one  side  ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  any  experi- 
ment that  we  made  for  our  benefit,  they  would  use  these  men  against  us,  as 
they  have  used  them  before. 

15487.  Chairman.}  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  another  witness  that 
what  was  complained  of  as  regards  your  union,  was  tlie  large  amount  you 
charged  for  overtime,  night-work  ;  have  you  anything  to  say  about  that? 

With  respect  to  the  witness  who  spoke  about  that,  that  witness  is  one  of  the 
very  men  who  employs  us  when  he  has  risky  cargoes  ;  and  when  he  has  cargoes 
that  can  be  flung  in  he  employs  other  men.  If  that  man  had  the  best  work  to 
do  he  would  not  cave  if  l;e  paid,  us  twice  as  much  so  long  as  the  work  is  done 
properly;  that  is,  if  we  were  able  to  compel  him  to  do  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JAMES  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows : 

15488.  Chairman.}  What  is  your  business  ? 
Contractor  to  the  Millwall  Dock  Company. 

15489.  Do  you  trade  in  the  name  of  a  firm,  or  in  your  own  name  ?  . 
The  re  are  two  of  us  in  the  business,  Neville  and  myself. 

15490.  You  would  be  one,  I  suppose,  among  the  30  contractors  we  were  told 
of  who  do  the  contract  work  at  the  Millwall  Docks  ? 

That  is  so. 

15491.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  the  company's  work  ? 
Yes,  the  company's  work. 

15492.  Do  you  do  the  work  on  the  wharves  as  well  as  in  the  docks  ? 
On  the  quays  only,  not  discharging ;  the  quay  work  only. 

15493  What  do  you  contract  to  do  ?  ' 
House  the  different  classes  of  goods  as  they  are  discharged  from  the  ships, 

and 
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and  work  them  according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade  ;  that  is  to  say,  mark  them, 
weigh  them,  sort  them  and  pile  them,  and  deliver  the  goods  also  when  applied 
for  either  \>y  cart  or  craft. 

15494.  How  are  you  paid  ;  so  much  per  ton  ? 
Eleven  pence  per  ton  we  are  paid  either  way. 

1 5495.  What  do  you  call  either  way  ? 

Eleven  pence  a  ton  for  Ian- ling  them  ;  and  eleven  pence  a  ton  for  delivering 
them. 

15496.  What  would  you  call  a  large  contract ;  what  is  the  general  average 
amount  you  contract  to  do  ;  what  quantity  of  goods  ^ 

Ii  diiFers  according  to  the  work  that  comes  in;  sometimes  we  will  do  500 
tons  in  a  week,  sometimes  1,000  tons,  sometimes  only  250  tuns,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

15497.  Do  you  have  a  scj-arate  agreement  on  each  occasion? 
No,  one  agreement  only, 

15498.  A  printed  form  ? 

Unfortunately  my  agreement  has  got  damaged  by  the  rate ;  but  I  will  show 
it  to  your  Lordship  {handing  it  in).  That  is  the  actual  agreement  from  the 
Dock  Company. 

15499.  I  understand  you  that  that  agreement  binds  you  in  various  jobs  ? 
Everything  that  comes  in  in  those  particidar  warehouses  we  have  to  do. 

15500.  You  always  know  Vv'hen  you  get  a  job  what  the  amount  of  it  is  r 
When  the  boat  is  discharging,  we  do  whatever  is  necessary. 

15501.  And  is  the  weigiit  calculated  afterwards  ? 

We  calculate  the  weight  by  weighing  the  whole,  or  by  averaging  it  ;  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  all  the  goods ;  in  others,  an 
average  only  is  necessary. 

15502.  Do  you  find  the  labour? 

Yes,  we  find  the  labour;  not  only  the  labour,  but  foremen,  clerks,  tallymen, 
weighers,  and  markers,  and  so  on,  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  work  ? 

15503.  And  the  labour  also  ? 
And  the  labour  also. 

15504.  That  is  to  say,  you  yourself  pay  the  labourers  ? 
Yes,  we  do  the  whole  thing  right  through. 

15505.  And  how  do  you  pay  the  labourers  ? 
Partly  by  day  work,  and  partly  by  piecework. 

15506.  Do  you  mean  that  you  combine  the  two,  or  do  you  pay  some  of  them 
by  time,  and  some  by  piece? 

Some  by  piece,  and  some  by  time. 

1 5507.  How  do  you  superintend  this  labour  V 
Personally. 

i5'',o8.  What  do  you  call  the  men  who  look  after  the  gangs;  gangers,  fore- 
men, or  what.^ 

We  have  three  foremen,  and  they  look  after  the  different  gangs  under  my 
own  supervision. 

15509.  How  much  labour  do  you  employ  ? 

1  have  not  taken  the  figures  out.  We  keep  seven  permanent  hands  ;  and  we 
have  one  gang,  a  piece-work  gang,  that  stands  by,  and  does  the  best  part  of 
our  work. 

15510.  You  employ  seven  permanent  hands,  vou  say? 
Yes. 

15511.  And  you  employ  apiece-work  gang;  how  many  ? 
About  six  men. 

(50.)  z  z  2  15512.  And 
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i.',.')i2.  And  they  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work? 

We  call  them  our  fii  st  piece-work  gang  ;  and  when  the  work  is  there,  they 
do  the  greater  part  of  it.  When  it  is  necessary  to  employ  other  gangs,  we 
do  so. 

155  13.  How  do  you  arrange  the  price  of  this  piece-work  gang  r 
We  pay  various  prices  according  to  the  o|)erations  performed. 

15  ^14.  Do  you  go  to  the  gang,  and  say :  "  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  work  to 
do,"  and  then  is  so  much  agreed  upon  ? 
Each  foreman  in  his  box  or  office  

I5';,i5.  I  am  talking  of  j-our  permanent  |)iece-work  gang  of  six  men? 

Quite  so.  They  know  the  rate  that  they  will  leceive,  because  thi  y  are 
continually  doing  the  same  class  of  goods,  and  they  are  paid  the  same  on  each 
occasion  for  the  different  classes  that  they  do. 

15516.  Vou  pay  this  gang  so  much  a  ton  r 
Yes. 

1.5517.  Nothing  to  do  with  time  at  all. 
Not  anything  to  do  with  time  at  all. 

15518.  And  they  know  beforehand  what  they  are  going  to  receive  a  ton  ? 
Yes,  they  know  what  they  will  receive. 

15519.  And  they  settle  for  themselves  what  hours  they  will  work,  and  so  on? 
'I  hey  ha\e  to  work  according  as  the  work  is  want^/d  to  be  done.    For  instance, 

if  tlie  wi  rk  has  to  be  commenced  at  six  in  the  morning  they  would  commence 
at  six  in  the  morning  ;  and  if  it  had  to  be  left  off  at  ei^iht  or  nine  at  night  they 
would  leave  off  at  that  tin  e  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  work  frcra  eight  till  five,  or 
half-past. 

15520.  Supposing  they  have  to  go  on  working  later,  how  are  they  paid 
for  it  ? 

By  piece-work  ;  they  get  so  much  a  ton  for  what  they  do. 

15521.  But  how  are  they  paid  if  they  work,  we  will  say,  up  to  midnight  ? 
They  would  still  be  paid  piece-work. 

15522.  Just  the  same,  no  variation? 
1X0  variation. 

15523.  Then  I  understand  you  do  not  leave  it  to  their  discretion  how  long 
the)'^  are  going  to  work  ? 

Certainly  not ;  of  course  they  could  refuse  to  work. 

15524.  You  can  compel  them  to  work  all  night  long,  all  day  and  all  night, 
instead  of  two  days  ? 

They  prefer  in  a  great  many  cases  to  work  overtime ;  they  like  overtime, 
hecai  se  they  earn  more  by  it. 

1 55  -^ 5-  What  do  you  mean  by  "  they  earn  more  by  it  "  ;  they  earn  precisely 
the  same  i;ay  ;  they  get  through  the  work  in  a  quicker  time,  but  they  earn  the 
same  money  r 

I  do  not  quite  follow  your  question. 

15526.  You  told  me  that  it  was  entirely  piece-work;  so  much  money  for 
dealing  with  a  certain  number  of  tons? 

With  regard  to  this  gang,  for  each  ton  of  work  they  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  so  that  the  more  tons  they  do  the  more  nsoney  they  get. 

15527.  Then  if  you  want  outside  labour,  what  do  you  do  ? 
AVe  take  them  on  at  the  gate. 

15528.  And  you  are  responsible  to  each  individual  man  to  pay  him  his 
wages  ? 

Yes. 

15529.  You  do  not  go  to  one  man  and  tell  him  to  find  the  labour  for 

you  ; 
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you  ;  give  him  a  certain  price  for  doing  the  job,  and  let  him  finrl  the  labour  as 
he  best  can  ? 

'j  hat  would  be  a  piece- wo i  k  operation, 

15530.  Then  you  do  do  that? 

Yes,  we  shoidd  do  that ;  but  then  each  man  would  share  alike. 

15531.  But  that  would  be  no  affair  of  yours? 

It  is  so  ;  each  man  does  share  alike  in  tliose  cases. 

15532.  But  you  uould  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? 
No. 

15533.  You  would  simply  be  responsible  to  the  ganger? 
Yes. 

15534  That  you  would  not  call  sub-contracting  ? 
No. 

15535.  I  wfint  to  call  your  attention  to  some  evidence  of  Mr.  Wake's ;  it  is 
at  Question  14796 ;  the  question  is  :  "I  take  it  from  you  that  the  lowest  price 
you  have  had  is  2  3  d.  for  the  time  from  eight  to  six?  "  he  says,  "  Yes."  Then 
he  is  a!-ked  :  "  That  is  about  the  lowe^t  you  have  had  ?  "  and  his  answer  is : 
"  Two  shillings  and  threepence  for  10  hours."  (Q.)  "  How  much  a  ton  is  the 
lowest  price  you  have  had?"~(^,)  "Two-pence  halfpenny  from  Neville  and 
Alexander  ;  but  there  are  three  parts  in  the  dock  where  they  pay  1  ^  c?.  a  ton." 
Tht  n  I  asked  him  :  "  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  what  you  get  paid  per  ton  ?  " 
And  he  says  :  "  'J'he  general  rule  is  4  d.  and  .5  d.,  and  it  is  as  low  as  2^  d.  and 
\\d.ii\or\."  (Q.)  "  And  as  hi^^h  as  what  ? "-  (J.)  "As  high  as  bd.;  5  d.  is 
the  a\eiage  price"  ;  do  you  thirdc  that  is  fairly  correct  ? 

The  lowest  that  w'e  pay  is  4^  d.  ;  the  lowest  rate  we  ever  pay,  and  the  men 
can  earn  good  money  at  that  wlien  they  have  a  long  job. 

15 -,36.  The  lowest  price  per  ton  you  ever  pay  is  4^  d.} 

Yes,  and  that  is  for  the  unskilled  labour  only;  that  is  not  including  the 
weigher,  or  marker,  or  clerk,  and  so  on,  or  the  foreman  of  the  warehouse. 

15537.  In  the;e  cases  of  piece-work  where  you  have  to  get  the  labour  from 
outside,  you  would  go  to  the  ganger  and  pay  him  the  whole  at  the  rate  of  so 
much  per  ton  ? 

Yes. 

15538.  Then  you  would  not  know  wliat  arrangement  he  might  make  with  the 
labourers  ?  \ 

I  should  not  actually  know. 

15539.  So  that  it  is  pos.^ible  that  this  might  be  correct,  that  a  man  earned 
2^  d.  ;  it  would  not  be  correct  that  he  earned  it  direct  from  Neville  and 
Alexander,  but  he  might  have  earned  it  from  a  ganger  who  was  working  for 
Neville  and  Alexander  ? 

That  may  be  so. 

15540.  We  have  heard  it  mentioned  (the  same  witness  mentioned  it),  that 
there  are  contractors  who  find  nothing  but  the  clerks  and  weighers,  leaving  the 
sub  conlractor  to  procure  the  labour  ;  that  is  not  the  case  with  you? 

We  find  the  whole  labour. 

15541.  Is  it  widiin  your  knowledge  that  it  is  a  custom  for  the  contractors  to 
find  only  the  clerks,  weighers,  tally  clerks,  and  so  on,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  labour  ? 

It  is  not  the  rule. 

15542.  But  it  may  be  an  exception  ? 

I  think  there  is  not  an  exception  of  that  sort  at  Mi  11  wall  Docks. 

15543.  Then  we  had  some  rather,  curious  evidence  as  to  weights  being 
estimated  in  an  arbitrary  and  incorrect  manner,  that  is  to  say  that  it  is  the 
custom  to  consider  that  a  certain  quantity  of  zinc,  for  instance,  weighs  less  in 
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amount  than  it  really  does ;  and  that  the  same  takes  place  in  regard  to  Govern- 
ment bales,  and  that  it  is  also  done  in  all  cargoes  ;  is  that  tlie  ca?e  r 

No,  the  men  that  work  piece-work  vvhen  it  is  necessary  to  average  the  bales, 
or  the  casks  as  the  case  may  be,  do  it  themselves,  and  so  know  the  exact 
weight  or  the  casks  tliat  they  weigh;  and  the  clerks  that  make  out  their 
papers  have  no  interest  in  defrauding  the  men  out  of  a  penny,  or  a  hundred- 
weight, 

15.544.  I  see  what  the  witness  said  was  to  this  effect,  that  a  barrel  of  zinc  is 
10  cwt.  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  about  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  zinc. 

1  5545.  And  that  it  is  calculated  at  the  average  weight  of  four  or  five  cwt.  per 
barrel;  then  he  says  that  it  occurs  also  in  the  case  of  bales  of  Lto\ ernment  stores; 
of  clothes  sometimes.  Some  bales  which  average  four  or  five  cwt,,  tbey  will 
tell  yon,  go  only  three  cwt.  when  fney  come  to  pay  you  ;"  that  is  in  answer  to 
duesti'in  14890  ;  he  refers  to  you  in  that  answer.  Then  later  on  in  iniswer  to 
Question  14902,  he  says,  "  Tiie  principle  is  all  just  the  same,  they  will  not 
give  you  the  projicr  tonnage  for  it ;  zinc,  general  carcro,  grain,  no  matter  what- 
ever it  is,  they  will  try  to  get  a  ton  or  two  out  of  it."  You  say  that  that  is  not 
the  case  : 

That  is  not  the  fact.  Our  clerks  make  the  men's  papers  out  for  what  they 
do,  and  also  the  weights,  and  it  is  no  interest  tu  them  at  all  to  defraud  the  men 
out  of  a  ton. 

11546.  Yo  ii  clerks  make  out  the  weight? 
Yes. 

15547.  That  is  what  the  men  complain  of,  t!iat  tliey  make  them  out  wrong? 
But  the  men  see  the  goods  weighed  themselves. 

1  55/)  8.  Have  you  ever  had  a  complaint  about  tl.is  ? 
No. 

15549.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  it  before? 

jNo  ;  they  never  made  any  complaint  to  me  at  all. 

155,')0.  You  uould  be  the  person  they  would  coniplain  to  if  they  did  complain 
at  all,  would  you  not  - 

Yes,  and  they  would  not  only  complain  to  me,  but  evidently  they  would 
complain  to  the  superintt  ndent  of  tiie  docks  if  that  was  the  case. 

15551.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  thing  complained  of  does  not  occur. 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  can  give  this  Committefe  any  idea, 
assuming  that  you  are  right,  that  the  thing  does  not  occur,  how  the  idea 
ori^jina'cd  in  the  men's  minds  T 

Well,  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  In  0!;r  case  when  we  land  these  goods  they  are 
put  on  a  scale  or  weighing  machine,  and  either  weighed  for  average,  or  the 
whole  weighed  ;  wlien  weighed  for  average  the  men  see  them  weighed,  and  they 
know  exactly  what  weight  they  are  to  take. 

15552.  In  fact,  you  do  not  undeistand  hou  the  idea  could  have  originated  in 
the  men's  minds? 

T  do  not, 

15,553-  t)o  you  know  this  x^itness,  Wake,  whose  evidence  I  was  quoting 
from  ? 
I  do  not. 

15554  Would  you  know  if  he  had  worked  for  you? 
I  n light  know  him  by  sight. 

15555.  He  speaks  further  on,  about  the  same  subject,  of  the  weights  as 
regards  grain  ;  in  answer  to  Question  14903,  and  some  questions  afterwards, 
he  says  practically,  th;it  they  know  that  the  quantity  of  grain  is  not  correctly 
estimated,  because  they  find  when  they  take  it  out  of  the  bins  that  there  is  more 
of  it,  according  to  the  estimation,  than  there  was  when  they  put  it  in  ? 
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In  the  case  of  bins,  when  bins  are  sent  to  a  department  no  matter  what 
department,  the  number  of  those  bins  is  sent  on,  a  card  with  the  quantity 
contained  in  those  bins,  to  the  foreman  in  charue  in  the  warehouse,  and  that 
quantity  is  paid  to  the  men  who  house  it  ;  they  are  shown  the  cards,  in  fact 
they  ask  for  the  cards,  and  tiie  cards  are  shown  to  them,  so  that  they  are  getting 
exactly  what  is  in  those  bins, 

I  '', .5 .56.  His  contention  is  that  having  I)een  paid  for  a  certain  amount  which 
is  in  the  bins,  the  amount  is  not  properly  estimated,  and  that  they  know  that, 
beciiuse  when  the  grain  is  taken  out  from  ihe  bins,  find  the  lightermen,  or 
whoe  ver  they  are,  ascertain  the  weight,  and  the  weight  is  larger  ? 

That  is  almost  impossible. 

15557.  I^ow  is  it  impossible  ? 

For  instance,  a  barge  would  contain  a  certain  number  of  quarters  of  grain; 
that  barge  would  be  emptied  into  a  certain  number  of  bins  ;  this  nuuiber  of 
hins  would  be  sent  to  a  warehouse  and  housed,  with  a  card  stating  the  nnmher 
of  bins  and  the  quantity  coniained  in  them.  I  do  not  see  where  it  would  come 
in  that  they  are  not  properly  estimated.  'J  he  dock  company's  officials,  the 
clerks  in  their  office,  send  this  card  round  to  the  departments ;  as  I  have  said 
with  the  number  of  the  bins  and  the  quantity  contained  in  the  bins,  and  the 
men  are  paid  on  that  card. 

15558.  And  that  card  you  say  is  correctly  estimated  ? 
Certainly. 

'iSi^59-  And  must  be  correctly  estimated  ? 
Certainly, 

15560.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out  from  you.  Why  is  it  impossible  that 
the  weight  should  be  incorrectly  stated  on  the  card? 

In  the  case  of  a  barge  load  of  grain  it  is  weighed  from  a  ship  into  tl  at  barge, 
and  taken  out  and  put  into  a  certain  number  of  bins,  and  those  bins  sent  to 
a  warehouse  for  housing.  Evidently  there  cannot  be  any  wrong  estimation 
there,  because  that  is  actual  weight  in  that  case  from  the  ship. 

15561.  Then  the  witness  says,  that  he  has  made  a  complaint  about  it;  I 
asked  him  to  v^hom,  and  he  said  to  the  contractors.  Has  any  complaint  ever 
been  made  to  you  r 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  complaint  now  and  again,  and  we  have  referred  ta 
the  office  about  it.  Sometimes  the  men  will  think  that  there  is  more  in  the 
bins  than  there  actually  is  according  to  the  estimation  ;  then  we  refer  to  the 
office  about  it.  ... 

15562.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  office"  ? 

To  the  grain  office  ;  there  is  a  grain  department  vvho  issue  these  cards. 

15563.  You  mean  a  department  of  the  docks  ? 
Yes,  a  department  of  the  dock-^. 

15564.  And  when  you  refer  to  them  what  do  tliey  do  ? 

They  refer  to  their  ledgers  to  see  whether  they  are  correct  or  not. 

15565.  And  then  you  explain  that  to  the  men  ? 
Yes. 

15566.  You  are  not  aware  whether  a  complaint  was  made  to  you  by  this 
particular  man  in  this  particular  case? 

No,  I  am  not ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  the  man ;  I  may  know  him  by  sight. 

15567.  Then  there  is  another  matter  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about;  that  is. 
mentioned  in  the  answer  to  Question  14949.  A  witness  complained  about 
having  to  do  a  great  deal  of  labour  which  he  called  "waste  labour"  ;  that  is  in 
the  matter  of  bags;  and  what  he  says 'in  answer  to  the  question  is:  "We  had 
to  sort  the  marks  out.  A  lighterman  apphes  for^  a  certain  quantity  of  marks ; 
these  bags  are  piled  in  a  pile,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  bags  in  it ;  and  conse- 
quently we  had  to  pull  down  nine  or  ten  bags,  which  we  call  'wasters  '  (or  waste 
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labour,  because  we  get  nothing  for  it),  to  find  one."  His  contention  is  that 
ihev  are  paid  for  delivering  a  certain  quantity  of  these  bags  into  the  barge;  but 
that  to  do  that  operation  they  are  obliged  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  which 
they  get  nothing,  in  examining  a  large  pile  of  bags  to  pick  out  the  right  one  at 
last  ? 

If  they  did  that  they  would  be  paid  for  it. 

1,7568.  His  contention  is  that  they  are  paid  for  delivering  a  certain  number 
of  these  bags  into  the  barge,  but  th;it  to  find  the  bags  they  have  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  for  which  they  are  not  paid  anything;  would  that  be  the  case? 

In  the  case  of  sugar  they  might  have  to  re-pile  a  few  bags  in  order  to  get  the 
bags  of  the  numbers  required.    In  that  case  they  would  be  paid  for  it. 

15569.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  you  liis  answers  ;  they  begin  at  number 
14934.  I  said,  "You  object  to  sub-contractinir  r  "  The  witness  said,  "  Yes  ;  I 
could  not  live  at  it.  I  was  employed  one  day  at  a  job,  delivering  some  meal; 
we  were  five  of  ns  ;  and  we  took  over  the  job  at  ten  o'cloclc,  and  at  five  o'clock 
at  night  our  money  came  to  G  s-  3  d. ;  Is.  3  d.  a  piece  for  the  seven  hours. 
(Q.)  Where  was  that?— (J.)  At  the  iMillwall  Docks.  (Q.)  When  ?— (^.) 
Sometime  ago  now.  (Q  )  How  long  ago  do  you  mean  ? — {A.)  Three  or  four 
years  ago.  (Q.)  What  was  the  job?  — (^.)  Delivering  meal.  (Q.)  Do  you 
mean  taking  it  out,  delivering  it  from  the  warehouse  into  the  barge,  or  what  ? — 
(A.)  It  was  piled  on  the  quay.  (Q.)  And  what  had  you  to  do  with  it  ? — [A.) 
W  e  had  to  sort  the  niarks  out ;  a  lighterman  applies  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
marks;  these  bags  are  piled  in  a  pile,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  bags  in  it  ; 
and  consequently  we  had  to  pull  down  nine  oi-  ten  bags,  which  we  call  wasters 
(or  waste  labour,  because  we  get  nothing  for  it),  to  find  one.  (Q.)  When  you 
found  the  right  one  what  did  you  do  with  it? — (A.)  Deliver  it  into  the  barge, 
(Q.)  And  how  many  of  them  were  working  with  you? — {A.)  I  could  not  say, 
four  or  five,  1  think  now  it  was  five  to  make  the  gang  up.  (Q.)  Where  you 
the  head  of  the  gang? — {A.)  I  think  I  did  have  that  job  that  day.  (Q.)  That 
would  be  piece-work  ? — {A.)  Yes,  piece-work.  (Q.)  And  how  did  you  get  that 
piece-work  r — (A.)  Promiscuously  ;  as  I  was  coming  along  the  quay  the 
contractor  says,  "  Do  you  want  a  job  ?  "  I  say,  "  What  at  ?  "  He  said,  "  Delivering 
those  bags  "  ;  I  said,  "All  right;  I  will  take  on  to  do  it,  "  and  so  on  ;  the 
contention  being  that  he  is  taken  on  at  a  certain  price  to  deliver  these  bags,  but 
that  he  had  practically  to  do  a  lot  more  work  because  he  had  to  turn  over  a 
large  pile  to  get  at  the  proper  marks  ? 

In  the  case  ol'  meal  that  is  not  the  case;  it  is  never  piled  with  sundry  inarks 
all  together  ;  there  would  be  no  turning  over  the  bags  of  meal  to  get  at  the  one 
required. 

15570.  And  you  think  this  is  an  imaginary  case  ? 

As  I  understand  it  this  is  a  case  of  meal  wljere  he  had  to  turn  over  a  number 
of  bags  to  get  to  the  one  he  wanted,  and  then  the  others  had  to  be  re-piled. 

15571.  And  you  say  that  could  not  occur  in  this  case? 
•  No,  not  in  meal ;  it  might  in  sugar. 

15572.  What  would  happen  in  sugar  ? 

Certain  numbeis  would  be  applied  lor  out  of  a  certain  lot;  those  numbers 
would  be  required  for  a  lighter  or  van,  and  the  other  numbers  would  have  to 
be  re-piled. 

^5573'  In  that  case  the  man  would  have  to  do  a  greater  amount  of  work  than 
he  contracted  for  ? 

But  he  would  be  paid  for  it ;  if  he  had  to  re-pile  a  certain  number  of  bags  he 
would  come  and  ask  for  more  and  he  would  be  allowed  it. 

15574.  You  mean  that  you  individually  would  allow  him  for  tliat? 
No  ;  the  clerk  that  made  his  paper  our.  would  allow  him. 

15575.  The  contractor's  clerk  ! 
Yes,  my  clerk. 


15576.  You 
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15576.  You  mean  that  in  your  opinion  a  contractor  would  always  allow  for 
it?" 

Yes  ;  certainly. 

15577.  ^^^6  came  to  him  at  the  end  of  a  job  and  said,  "  1  ugreed  to 
deliver  these  ba^s  at  a  certain  price  ;  I  have  done  that,  but.  I  h  id  a  cerfain  amount 
of  re-piling  to  do  ;  you  must  give  me  something  for  that,"  he  would  give  him 
something  for  that? 

Yes. 

15578.  And  that  would  be  universal,  you  think  ? 
I  believe  so. 

15579.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  man  would  be  paid  for  any  extra  work  that  he 
did,  whether  in  turning  the  pile  over  and  re-piling,  or  whatever  it  might  be  ? 

Yes  ;  he  would  have  an  allowance  made  for  that. 

15580.  For  anything  extra  r 
Yes. 

15581.  I  think  you  told  us  what  the  contractors  fin  1  ;  what  Idnd  of  labour  1 
Foremen,  clerks,  tallymen,  and  markers. 

15582.  Machinery  ? 

No ;  the  dock  company  find  the  machinery. 

15583.  You  have  to  pay  them  for  it,  I  suppose  r 
No  ;  we  have  the  free  use  of  all  the  gear. 

15584.  Your  contract  allows  you  the  free  use  of  it  ? 
The  free  use  of  all  gear. 

15585   I  think  you  told  us  you  had  seven  foremen  - 
No  ;  not  seven  foremen  ;  seven  permanent  people. 

15586.  How  many  foremen  have  you  ? 
Three  foremen. 

•SS^^y-  What  are  their  duties  ? 

The  duties  of  tlie  warehouse  foremen  are  to  dehver  the  goody,  and  to  generally 
look  after  the  warehouses,  take  receipts,  and  so  on. 

15588.  You  pay  them  by  the  week  r 
Yes  ;  by  the  week. 

15589.  All  the  year  round  r 
All  the  year  round. 

15590.  Do  you  ever  give  them  piecework  to  do  ? 
No ;  they  do  no  labour  at  all. 

15591.  But  would  they  take  over  any  part  of  a  contract,  and  do  ii  by  piece- 
work ? 

No. 

1559-2.  Never  r 
Never. 

15593.  Would  they  find  the  labour  required  to  do  the  work  : 

'I  hey  have  nothing  to  do  with  finding  the  labour  ;  I  find  the  labour  myself. 

15594.  1  suppose  you  might  have  a  number  of  ships  at  the  same  time  that 
you  might  be  working  on  ? 

At  the  different  warehouses. 

15595-  But  you  would  keep  them  all  to  yourself? 
The  ships,  do  you  mean  ? 

15596.  Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  you  would  never  divide  the  contract? 
The  dock  company  will  not  allow  us  to  do  that. 

(30.)  3  A  15597-  In 
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1.5597-  ^^^^  do  it? 

In  no  case. 

155()8.  Are  you  liable  under  your  contract  for  injury  nmU  r  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act? 
Yes. 

15599.  Have  you  had  to  pay  in  any  cases  ? 
Not  at  present. 

15600.  Lord  Monk.nvelL]  On  what  principle  do  you  take  men  on  at  the 
gate  ;  do  you  mean  that  you  take  tli(;ui  on  yourself,  or  do  you  go  by  the  report 
of  your  foreman  r 

As  a  rule  I  take  them  on  myself,  or  my  partner  does. 

15601.  Then  you  would  know  them  yourself,  or  your  partner  would  know 
them  r 

Yes. 

1  5C02.  But  1  suppose  you  leave  something  to  your  foreman  ? 
Yes 

15603.  Do  you  suppose  that  your  foreman  would  liave  any  oppoitunity  of 
being  bribed  by  the  men  ? 

1  do  not  believe  that  anything  of  the  kind  goes  on.  I  speak  of  my  own 
department. 

15604.  You  keep  an  eye  on  your  foreman,  you  mean  ? 
I  am  there  all  day  long. 

15605.  You  say  you  pay  the  men  something  extra  for  re-piling  or  doing 
anything  not  in  the  bargain;  have  you  a  tariff  for  that,  or  do  you  pay  them 
what  you  think  right  ? 

There  is  no  rule.    I  say,  "  What  do  you  think  will  pay  you  for  this.'' 

15606.  And  do  you  come  to  an  agreement  with  them  as  to  the  amount  ? 
Yes  ;  it  is  not  often  that  those  things  do  occur. 

15607.  But  there  are  agreements  about  it  sometimes? 
Yes  ;  very  few. 

15608.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  Do  you  consider  that  the  relations  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed  are  pretty  good  ? 

As  far  as  myself  is  concerneil  they  are  good. 

15609.  Chairma7i.']  I  think  you  told  us  that  men  never  worked  less  than  4d. 
an  hour  under  yon  ;  that  the  work  would  never  come  to  less  than  that  ? 

I  say  that  we  never  pay  less  than  4^  d.  per  ton  piecework  ;  we  pay  5  d.  per 
ton  day-\\ork,  and  6  d.  overtime. 

15610.  Do  yon  know  what  the  piece-work  would  come  out  at  if  it  were  trans- 
ferred into  so  mnch  an  hour  ? 

Our  first  piece-work  gang  when  we  are  busy,  I  suppose,  would  average  quite 
30  s.  a  week  and  more. 

15611.  In  other  labour  what  would  the  case  be? 

Other  gangs  would  not  earn  so  much  because  there  would  not  be  the  work 
for  them  to  do. 

15612.  'Ihe  other  ordinary  labour: 

The  ordinary  labour  we  should  pay  5  d.  an  hour  ;  the  men  we  take  on  al  the 
gate. 

15613.  Do  you  always  pay  the  men  by  time  that  you  take  on  at  the  gate  ? 
Mostly  ;  we  either  want  them  for  day-work  or  for  piece-work. 

15614  I  mean 
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15614.  I  mean  in  case  they  did  it  piece-work,  could  you  tell  me  what  would 
be  the  lowest  rate  per  liour  that  th;'y  would  be  eaniing,  because  we  have  had 
it  in  evidence  that  men  working  at  piece-work  wouM  earn  2  d.  or  3  (L  per  hour? 

The  men  rking'  piece-work  would  earn  ;it  least  6  (L  per  hour  for  the  time 
they  were  at  it, 

15615.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  When  does  overtime  begin  ? 
After  six  o'clock  ;  they  are  paid  6  d.  per  hour  then. 

15616.  At  what  o  clock  in  the  morning  do  they  begin  •' 

The  dock  houis  are  from  eiL>ht  o'ch)ck  in  the  morning  to  six  o'clock  at 
night. 

15617.  Earl  Brownloiv.^  Does  the  work  often  go  on  a  long  time  after  six 
o'clock  ? 

Frequently. 

15618.  Lord  Monkswell.^  I  think  you  said  that  when  the  price  is  paid  per 
ton  overiime  is  not  paid  extra  ? 

They  are  not  |)aid  hy  time  but  by  piece-work. 

15619.  But  you  can  oblige  a  man  to  work  all  night  ? 
You  cannot  oblige  him  to  do  that. 

15620.  You  may  put  pressure  upon  him  to  do  so  r 

Any  gang  may  refuse  to  work  all  night ;  we  cannot  compel  ihem. 

\  5621.  You  can  ask  them  r 
Yes. 

15622.  And  you  do  not  pay  them  anything  extra  per  ton  for  working  at 
night  ? 

No.    It  is  very  seldom  that  they  have  to  work  all  night. 

15623.  They  may  go  on  working  till  nine  or  ten,  I  suppose? 
Yes. 

15624.  And  vou  pay  nothing  extra  per  ton  between  six  and  nine  or  ten  ? 
No. 

But  vou  do  not  when  you  employ  them  iii  day  work  ^ 

Yes. 

15626   That  is  the  difference  ? 

Yes.    The  piece-work  men  earn  more  than  the  day-work  men. 

15627.  You  say  they  make  no  objection  to  work  late  at  niglit? 
No,  they  do  not.    The  day-work  men  may  object  to  working  hite;  I  do  not 
say  that  they  do  object. 

1  '')628.  The  piece-work  men  do  not  object  ? 
No. 

15629.  Chairman.^  Are  you  obliged  by  the  dock  to  pay  a  certain  rate  of 
wage  ? 

No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


(50.) 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ROBERT  HUDSON,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

156^0.  Chaii  ma?i.^  Are  you  a  contractor  ? 
Yes. 

1.5631.  To  what  docks  ? 
The  Royal  Albert  Docks. 

15632.  What  docks  are  connected  with  the  Royal  Albert  Docks 
The  Victoria  Docks. 

15633.  And  St.  Katharine's? 

And  St.  Katharine's;  they  all  belong  to  the  same  company. 

1 5634.  What  is  the  system  of  work  at  your  dock  ;  is  it  all  contract  work  ? 
Yes! 

15635.  No  work  is  done  bv  the  dock  company  ? 
No." 

^5636.  Do  you  know  how  many  contractors  there  are  ? 

I  could  not  sa}'  l:ow  many.  There  aie  so  many  groups,  and  there  are  con- 
tractors to  discharge  the  ships,  and  contractors  to  take  the  cargo  into  the  ware- 
houses, and  to  deliver  it  again  into  barges  or  vans,  whatever  applies  for  it. 

15637.  What  class  of  work  do  you  do" 
I  do  the  ship-working. 

15638.  Discharging,  unloading  ? 
Discharging  the  ships. 

15639.  And  loading  them  ? 
No,  only  the  discharging. 

15640.  And  you  get  a  contract,  I  suppose,  at  so  much  a  ton  ? 
Quite  so. 

1 564  1 .  Do  you  find  your  own  labour  ? 
Yes. 

15642.  How  do  you  pay  your  labour ;  by  time  ? 
By  the  hour;  6  d.  the  hour. 

15643.  Is  any  of  your  work  done  by  piece-work  ? 
No. 

15644.  How  many  men  do  you  suppose  you  employ  on  an  average  ? 
About  50  or  60  men  when  we  have  a  ship  in. 

15645.  Where  do  you  find  tliem? 
Take  them  on  at  the  dock  gate. 

15646.  Have  you  got  any  ijermaneut  staff  of  your  own  ;  any  foremen,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? 

No  ;  I  have  a  mate  along  with  me  ;  he  takes  one  ship  ;  we  take  them  in  our 
turn ;  I  take  one  and  he  takes  one,  then  he  assists  me  when  he  has  not  a  ship, 
and  I  assist  him  when  I  have  not  a  ship. 

15647.  What  do  you  do  if  you  have  both  got  ships? 

He  takes  his  own  ship  and  I  take  mine;  we  have  no  foreman. 

1564B.  Then  you  personally  superintend  the  whole  of  the  work  yourself? 
Yes,  in  the  ship. 

15649.  And  supposing  you  want  50  or  60  men,  do  you  go  out  to  the  dock 
gates  and  take  them  ? 
Yes,  take  them  on. 

15650.  How 
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15650.  How  do  you  select  them  ? 

There  are  men  that  are  always  following  us  up,  men  that  we  know  who  go 
from  one  group  to  the  other;  when  one  group  is  slack  the  other  has  got  some- 
thing- on. 

15651.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "  group  "  ? 

Til  ere  are  about  six  groups  to  the  Royal  Albert  Docks  ;  each  group  has  so 
many  sheds  to  it ;  it  is  the  same  as  a  jetty,  you  may  term  it  ;  it  is  a  department 
by  it?elf ;  we  call  them  groups  ;  different  departments,  you  may  say. 

15652.  Do  the  docks  settle  what  rate  of  wages  you  are  to  pay  your  men; 
have  they  anything  to  say  to  that? 

No. 

15653.  What  do  the  docks  find  for  you  ;  do  they  find  machinery  ? 
Machinery  and  the  gear. 

15654.  And  you  find  everything  else  ? 
Everything  else. 

15655.  Including'  the  clerks  and  tallymen  ? 

No  ;  there  are  no  tallymen  attached  to  our  business. 

15656.  And  no  clerks  ? 

No,  only  the  clearing  the  ship  out. 

15657.  And  you  just  go  to  the  dock  gates  and  engage  the  men,  and  pay  them 
yourself  ? 

Yes. 

15658.  Are  these  men  divided  into  gangs  ? 
Yes. 

1 5659.  How  many  would  be  in  a  gang,  six  or  seven  ? 
Yes,  according  to  what  it  is,  sometimes  12  or  14. 

J  5660  I  suppose  you  pay  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  gang  higher,  do  you 
not? 

No  ;  all  one  price. 

15661.  Then  how  does  he  get  any  advantage  by  being  at  the  head  of  the 
gang  ? 

He  gets  the  privilege  of  the  work  ;  he  is  the  last  man  kept  on  the  ship  ;  he  is 
kept  on  till  the  job  is  finished  ;  he  gets  the  privilege  of  the  work.  They  are  the 
men  that  follow  us  up,  and  we  look  to  them  and  give  them  the  last  of  the  work 
that  there  is  ;  when  1  have  done  with  them  my  mate  has  got  something  for  them, 
so  that  they  are  always  employed. 

1  'j662.  You  mean  that  they  get  the  preference  of  the  work  ? 
Yes. 

15663.  You  would  take  them  on  before  you  took  on  anybody  else  ? 
Yes. 

15664.  But  they  get  paid  no  more  than  the  others  ? 
No  more. 

15665-  And  none  of  this  work  is  done  by  piece-work  ? 
I  do  not  sub  it  out,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

15666.  None  of  it,  you  say,  is  done  by  piece-work,? 
No. 

15667.  Do  you  pay  the  men  yourself,  or  pay  the  ganger  ? 
Pay  the  men  myself ;  every  man  that  1  take  on  I  pay. 

15668.  Then  I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  man  work- 
ing for  you  to  earn  as  little  as  2  d.or  3  d.  per  hour ;  you  say  they  never  earn 
less  than  6  d.1 

Sixpence  per  hour  is  the  price. 

(50.)  3  A  3  15669.  And 
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15(169.  And  i\\(^y  newr  earn  less  ;  you  never  pay  less  ? 
No  less  than  that. 

15670.  iiarl  Broivnlow.~\  Wisat  regulates  the  rate  ^.f  the  wages  in  tlie  docks  ? 

it  all  depends  on  the  hcjurs  they  fire  working ;  we  work  nine  or  ten  houi  s  in 
thf  day  ]  we  work  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  half-past  (our  when  we  have 
work  on. 

i;v67i.  But  what  regulates  the  rate  of  w  iges  ? 
\t  is  6  d.  j)er  hour. 

15672.  Do  tliey  never  go  up  or  down  ? 

They  have  not  been  up  or  do\vn  for  a  long  time.  I  think  it  is  nine  or  tea 
years  since  we  had  any  difference  in  the  wages. 

1.5^73-  It  is  tiie  custom  of  the  dock,  in  short  ? 

It  all  depends  on  tlie  kind  of  work:  I  am  a  contractor  who  discharges  tiie 
ships;,  aiid  I  pay  6  d.  per  lioui-  to  the  men. 

15674.  I  understand  you  to  8a\  that  you  have  no  piecework ;  is  that  the  case 
all  ih rough  rhe  dock  ? 

I  meant  that  I  do  not  do  any  sn'^-letting ;  I  take  the  work  myself  aad  find 
my  owi:  men,  and  pay  the  men  6  d.  per  hour. 

^5^75'  Chairman.^  I  asked  you  whether  any  of  your  work  was  done  by  piece- 
work ? 

I  am  the  contractor. 

15676.  But  I  asked  you  whether  ai\y  of  the  work  that  you  contract  to  do  is 
done  by  piece-work  under  you  ? 

Not  under  me ;  I  take  it  myself, 

15677.  Of  course  we  understand  that  your  work,  being  contract  work,  may  be 
called  piece-work  ;  you  contract  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  at  a  given  sum 
for  a  ton  ;  that  is  the  nature  of  your  coulract  ? 

Yes,  I  take  it  on  those  conditions. 

15678.  Then  I  understood  you  that  you  pay  the  labour  that  you  employ 
entirely  by  time,  so  much  an  hour  ? 

15679.  And.  that  iu  no  case  do  you  say  to  a  gang  of  men,  or  to  a  siugle  man, 
1  will  let  you  do  a  ceitain  quantity  of  this  work  for  so  much  a  ton  ? 

No,  I  do  nothing  of  that  sort. 

15680.  Earl  Brownlow.]  Is  that  the  custom  all  through  the  dock  or  only  your 
own  custom? 

That  is  the  custom  right  through  the  dock,  the  ship  working  6  d.  per  hour; 
also  the  quay  work,  taking  it  away  from  the  ship  and  putting  it  in  the  ware- 
house. 

i,",68i.  hord  MonkswelL]  (  an  a  labourer  complain  to  any  dock  official  if  he 
thinks  that  you  have  been  unfair  to  him  in  anyway  ? 
Yes. 

15682.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  complaint  being  made  to  a  dock 
official ? 

No. 

15683.  But  you  think  they  can  complain.  Supposing  a  man  thought  you 
had  not  fairly  calculated  his  wages,  or  had  made  some  mistake  in  the  weighing, 
or  in  any  other  way,  has  he  any  appeal  ? 

V'es,  iliere  is  a  labour-master  who  comes  round  two  or  three  times  in  the 
day. 

15684.  A  labour-master  belonging  to  the  dock  company  ? 
Yes. 

15685.  What 
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15685.  What  does  he  dor 

He  goes  round,  and  be  does  not  interfere  without  Le  sees  anything  wrong; 
if  he  sees  anythinji  wrong  he  mentions  it  to  the  wart  house  keeper. 

15686.  TiK  n  is  it  part  of  his  duty  to  receive  ;iuy  complaints  that  the  men 
may  m  ike  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

15687.  Ho  you  know  of  anybody  ever  a)aking  a  complaint? 
No,  1  have  not  known  of  anyone  making  complaints. 

1  5688.  You  do  not  know  whether  complaints  are  made  ? 
No. 

15689.  Do  you  pay  overtime.;  if  your  men  work  after  six  o'clock  do  you 
pay  them  extra? 

After  eight  o  clock. 

15690.  After  the  twelve  hours,  that  is  to  say,  from  eight  to  eight  ? 

They  get  2  d.  an  hour  more,  that  is  8  d.  an  hour  after  eight  in  the  evening. 

15691 .  What  is  their  ordinary  day's  work  r 

About  eight  and  a  half  hours  in  the  winter  time,  and  10  hours  in  ihe  summer. 

15692.  And  you  get  from  them  two  liours  extra,  from  six  to  eight,  without 
paying  tiie  2  cL  an  hour  ;  they  generally,  as  I  understand  you,  work  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till,  six  in  the  evening  ? 

Yes. 

15693.  But  you  do  not  pay  overtime  till  after  eight  in  the  evening  ;  for  the 
time  from  six  to  eight  you  can  ask  a  man  to  go  on  working  at  6  d.  an  hour  r 

Yes,  up  to  eight  o'clock;  but  still  he  gets  half  an  houi'  out  of  that  for  his 
tea-time. 

15694.  So  tliat  practically  he  does  get  Sd.  an  hour  then  ? 

Yes,  he  gets  half  an  iiour  for  his  tea-time  by  working  up  to  eight.  We  do  not 
work  up  till  eight ;  we  work  till  half- past  seven  and  pay  till  eight. 

i5^^95i  Chairman.^  At  what  time  of  the  day  do  you  take  the  men  on? 
About  20  minutes  or  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  morning. 

15696.  I  suppose  you  take  ihem  on  anytime  you  want  them- 

Anytime  that  we  have  a  ship  in  ;  sometimes  we  might  have  a  ship  in  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  if  we  can  get  the  ship  ready  we  take  them  on  ;  if 
they  are  not  in  befoie,  say^  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  let  them  wait  till 
the  morning  without  they  are  are  in  a  great  hurry,  and  are  goinii  to  start  at 
once  and  work  right  away. 

15697.  Do  you  ever  fin<l  any  difficulty  in  getting  labour? 
No,  there  is  plenty  of  labour. 

15698.  More  than  you  could  use  rj 
Yes,  more  than  we  can  employ. 

15699.  I  presume  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,  is  there  not,  in  the 
skill  and  strength  of  different  men  that  vou  employ  r 

Yes,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  men. 

15700.  You  pay  them  all  the  same  ? 
We  pay  them  all  the  same. 

15701.  Good,  bad,  and  indifferent  ? 
Yes,  they  are  all  paid  the  same. 

15702.  Then  I  presume  you  try  and  select  men  you  know  to  be  good  men  ? 
Yes,  that  is  our  endeavour,  to  get  as  good  men  as  we  can,  to  get  the  work 

done  in  a  proper  way. 

(50.)  3  A.  4  '5703.  r  suppose 
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15703.  I  suppose  you  have  an  estimate  in  your  own  mind  of  how  much  work 
a  man  ought  to  do  in  a  day.  You  have,  say,  to  dischai-ge  100  tons;  I  suppose 
you  have  an  idea  in  your  mind  how  many  men  ought  to  do  it,  and  in  what 
length  of  time  ? 

Yes. 

15704-  What  means  have  you  of  keeping  the  men  up  to  the  mark  and  seeing 
that  they  do  work  at  that  particular  rate  ? 
I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

15705.  You  pay  all  the  men  the  same  rate,  6  d.  per  hour,  good  men,  indifferent 
men,  and  bad  men  ? 

Yes. 

15706.  VA'hat  means  have  you  of  seeing  that  you  get  proper  value  for  your 
monev  ? 

There  are  men  that  we  see  everyday,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two ;  men 
that  follow  us  up,  and  have  done  so  year  after  year. 

15707.  You  know  in  your  own  mind  that  a  ship  ought  to  be  unloaded  in  a 
certain  time  by  a  certain  number  of  men  ? 

Yes. 

15708.  If  tlie  ship  was  not  discharged  by  that  time  what  would  you  do  ;  go 
to  the  men  and  say,  you  ought  to  have  done  more  work  ? 

No  ;  if  we  want  to  get  the  ship  cleared  we  put  another  purchase  in,  and  have 
another  two  or  three  gangs  in  the  holds. 

15709.  Do  T  understand  from  you  that  you  simply  accept  the  amount  of 
labour  that  the  men  choose  to  give  you  for  6^/.  an  hour  without  11  aking  any 
rem.onstrance,  if  you  do  not  think  that  they  work  as  much  as  they  ought  to 
work  ? 

They  have  6  d.  per  hour,  and  they  are  all  men  that  follow  us  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week  ;  we  might  have  one  or  two  outside  men,  but  they  get  their  6  d. 
per  hour  just  the  same  as  the  other  men. 

15710.  We  will  say  that  you  have  50  men  at  6d.  per  hour,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  "  These  50  men  at  6  d.  per  hour  ought  to  do  for  me  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  a  day  of  eight  hours  " 

No,  we  do  not  estimate  it  in  that  way  ;  we  have  got  the  crane,  and  put  so 
many  gangs  down  the  hold,  and  that  crane  is  supposed  to  keep  them  going.  If 
eight  or  ten  men  would  not  do  it,  we  put  a  dozen  down. 

1571 1 .  Have  you  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  what  the  10  men  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  ? 

Yes,  of  course  we  form  an  idea ;  but  the  cargo  might  be  rather  hard  in  the 
getting  it  up,  and  of  course  in  that  case  put  another  man  or  two  down,  and  get 
it  up. 

15712.  If  the  men  do  not  do  the  amount  of  work  you  think  they  ought,  all 
that  you  do  is  to  employ  more  men  ? 

Employ  more  men  ;  go  down  and  see  how  the  work  is,  and  if  another  man  or 
two  is  wanted,  put  them  on. 

15713.  Then  you  accept  the  amount  of  labour  that  the  men  do  without  ask- 
ing questions? 

I  can  tell  when  a  man  is  doing  his  work,  and  when  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of 
him, 

15714.  Your  remedy  would  be  to  discharge  him  if  he  did  not  do  enough 
work  ? 

If  he  hkes  to  stand  and  look  at  it,  I  should  discharge  him. 

15715.  I  cannot  understand  cxaqtly  what  check  you  have  upon  your  men  if 
you  do  not  do  any  of  your  work  by  piece-work  ? 

I  have  been  a  company's  servant  now  upwards  of  19  years,  and  now  we  have 
such  a  regular  staff  of  men  ;  I  have  had  some  of  my  men  14  years  ;  it  has  been 

such 
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such  a  regular  system  with  us  ;  it  is  hke  a  regular  thing  ;  that  is  the  reason  it 
does  not  want  any  check ;  you  may  say  it  is  a  regular  way  of  working. 

15716.  Perhaps  you  could  explain  a  little  more  what  the  duties  of  the  labour- 
master  are.  You  say  that  he  goes  round  and  sees  if  anything-  is  going  wrong; 
what  do  you  mean  by  anything  going  wrong-  ? 

if  there  is  any  of  the  cargo  not  properly  slung  coming  off  out  of  the  ship, 
being  landed  on  tlie  quay,  or  any  of  the  cargo  being  broken  up,  or  anything  of 
the  gear  being  illused,  things  not  being  in  proper  order,  he  comes  and  puts  a 
stop  to  it. 

15717.  I  understand  he  is  a  servant  of  the  dock  company  ? 
Yes. 

15718.  And  his  duty  is  to  see  that  you  are  carrying  out  your  contract  in  a 
proper  manner  ? 

Yes. 

15719.  That  is  to  say  that  you  are  not  damaging  the  cargo  or  discharging  it 
in  any  way  dangerous  to  the  men  ? 

Yes. 

15720.  Earl  of  Derby. \  You  pay  the  men  alike  for  the  same  job  whether  they 
are  the  best  sort  of  workers  or  inferior  workers  ? 

Yes. 

15721.  What  inducement  is  there  to  them  to  do  their  best  ? 

They  get  the  pi  ivilege  of  the  work  ;  they  are  kept  on  till  it  is  finished  up  ;  we 
have  alwa}S  something  on  the  way  and  they  are  hke  regular  hands. 

15722.  You  mean  that  these  who  work  best  will  be  kept  on  longest  and  will 
be  taken  on  soonest  ? 

They  have  the  privilege  of  the  work ;  they  are  men,  you  may  saj/,  that  are 
always  employed. 

15723.  They  can  reckon  upon  more  constant  employment  than  the  others,  is 
that  it  ? 

Yes. 

15724.  Chairman.^  I  think  you  told  nie  just  now  that  you  did  not  know  how 
many  contractors  there  were ;  do  you  know  whether  there  is  much  competition 
amongst  the  contractors  to  get  contracts  ? 

No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  competition  ? 

15725.  Do  you  always  get  all  the  work  that  you  can  do  ? 
Yes. 

15726.  You  always  get  as  much  as  you  think  you  can  do  ? 
We  have  always  something  on,  little  or  much. 

15727.  You  do  not  complain  that  there  is  any  competition  among  yourselves  ? 
Not  any  whatever. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  IRONMONGER,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

15728.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business  ? 

An  assistant  labour-master  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Docks. 

15729.  What  are  your  duties  ? 

I  supervise  the  taking  on  of  the  com))any's  labour  and  the  looking  after  it  the 
whole  of  the  day,  under  the  superintendent's  instructions,  Mr.  Walker. 

(50.)  3  B  15730.  Who 
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15730.  Who  is  Mr.  Walker. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Docks. 

15731.  In  the  Victoria  Dock  is  the  work  done  j>artly  by  the  company  and 
partly  by  contract? 

The  ship  and  the  quay  work  ;  the  laborious  work  is  done  by  contractors. 

J5-32.  And  what  part  is  done  by  the  company  ? 
W  eighing,  marking,  &c. ;  tallying,  averaging. 

15733.  Your  duties  are  confined  to  the  company's  work,  are  they? 
The  company's  work  alone. 

15734.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract  work? 
Nothing  whatever. 

15735.  Did  you  hear  what  the  last  witness  said  about  the  labour  master 
supervising  the  contractors  ? 

I  do  go  uiy  round  to  see  that  tlie  contractors  carry  out  their  contracts  as  ihey 
ought  to  do. 

15736.  That  is  what  I  mean  ;  you  have  to  do  that? 
Yes. 

1  "1737.  YVhat  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  see  that  they  aie  carried  out 
properly  r 

If  I  find  out  that  the  work  is  not  going  along  properly,  such  as  that  the  ship 
is  not  fi  lly  manned  or  not  geared  properly,  or  that  the  y  were  going  recklessly 
to  work,  1  should  go  straight  to  the  warehouse-keeper  and  call  his  attention  to  it, 
and  he  wtiulcl  tell  them  to  rectify  it  ;  and  if  it  were  not  done  then,  I  should 
go  to  the  superintendent. 

15738.  What  object  is  it  to  the  dock  company  to  see  that  the  ship  is  properly 
manned  ? 

I  hev  want  to  get  the  ship  out  at  a  certain  time.  A  broker  may  sav  :  "  I 
want  the  ship  out  at  a  certain  time,"  and  the  company  have  to  meet  that 
demand. 

15739  Then  the  contractor  undertakes  a  contract  which  binds  him  to  get 
the  work  done  in  that  time  ? 

He  has  to  get  the  ship  out  in  ihat  time. 

15740.  What  business  is  it  then  ot  the  dock  company  to  exercise  any 
supervision  over  him,  proviciing  he  gets  the  ship  out  in  propt  r  time  ? 

Their  only  concern  is  that  he  carried  out:  his  contract  j)ro[)erly. 

1 5741.  As  regards  the  manning  of  the  ship  ? 

As  long  as  he  mans  the  ship  properly,  and  gets  the  ship  out  in  proper  time, 
we  do  not  trouble  him  ;  but  we  know  what  the  contractor  is  doing  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  the  warehouse-keeper  would  gauge  his  time  and  say  to  the 
contractor,  W^e  have  got  so  long  ;  and  you  mn>t  put  on  more  gangs  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  shipowners,  or  else  the  ship  will  not  be  out." 

1574-'.  Say  that  a  ship  begins  on  Monday  and  has  to  be  out  on  Wednesday 
you  would  have  in  your  head  pretty  accurately  how  many  men  ought  to  be 
emph)yed  to  do  it  ? 

We  would  know,  according  to  the  number  of  tons,  the  gangs  we  should 
require. 

15743.  And  I  understand  from  you  that  ir  would  be  part  of  your  duty  to  see 
that  the  contractor  was  employing  that  number  of  men  ? 

^^o. 

I5~44.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  seeing   to  the  ship  being  properly 
manned  ? 

Til e  warehouse  keeper  would  see  that  the  ship  was  being  properly  manned 
according  to  the  tonnage  that  was  being  done. 

15745.  Do 
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1574/,.  Do  you  not  mean  by  "  properly  manned"  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  are  employed  on  tlie  ships  ? 

Just  so,  according  to  the  number  of  tons  there  are,  the  warehouse-keeper 
can  tell  what  time  he  is  going  to  do  th(^  ^hip  out, ;  and  if  he  can  calculate  it  out 
he  will  sav  to  the  shipworker  or  contractor,  You  will  not  get  your  ship  out  in 
such  and  such  a  time,  and  we  are  bound  to  iiet  her  out  in  such  a  time,  you  had 
better  get  more  purchases."  We  do  not  trouble  him  as  to  how  many  hands 
he  has. 

1  >74().  You  say  that  the  warehouse  keeper  would  go  to  the  contractor  and 
say,  "  You  will  not  get  your  ship  out  in  time,  and  you  must  get  yuur  ship  out  in 
time  and  you  had  better  put  on  more  purchases;"  but  you  say  you  do  not 
interfere  with  ihe  number  of  his  men  ? 

We  do  not  interfere  with  the  number  of  his  men  as  long  as  he  puts  on  men 
enough. 

15747.  He  may  employ  as  many  as  he  chooses,  but  you  insist  that  h3  shall 
employ  enough? 

Yes. 

15748.  You  do  not  allow  hhn  to  employ  too  few  ? 
No. 

15749.  But  if  he  employs  more  than  are  needed,  you  have  no  objection  ? 
We  shall  not  grumble. 

15750.  Then  besides  that,  your  duty  is  to  see  that  the  work  is  done  without 
unnecessary  danger  to  the  men,  and  without  damage  to  the  cargo  ? 

Yes. 

15751.  Is  there  any  bonus  at  your  dock  ? 
None  wha<:ever. 

15752.  Is  it  any  advantage  to  you  to  see  that  ships  are  got  out  quickly  ? 
None  whatever. 

15753.  I  suppose  you  are  paid  by  the  week  ? 
1  am  paid  a  monthly  salary. 

15754.  Would  you  know  whether  any  of  the  c  mtracfc  work  was  sub-let  ? 
No,  I  should  nut  interfere. 

15755.  That  would  be  no  business  of  yours  ? 

It  would  be  no  business  of  mine  ;  I  iiave  never  heard  of  it. 

1  )756.  Earl  JBrotv/dow.~\  If  a  man  has  any  complaint  against  the  contractor, 
can  he  come  to  you  and  make  the  complaint 

I  should  tell  him  to  go  to  the  warehouse-keeper,  if  he  came  to  me  ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  department. 

15757.  That  is  where  his  appeal  would  lie? 
Yes,  with  the  principal  of  the  department. 

1575S,  And  what  power  has  he  got? 

If  it  was  a  case  where  there  was  a  real  grievance,  that  the  man  had  not  his 
money  that  he  really  had  worked  for,  probaldy  the  warehouse-keeper  would 
say  when  he  speaks  to  you  about  it,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  go  into  your  business  ; 
you  hire  the  man,  and  you  pay  him."  If  anything  further  occurred,  he  would 
go  direct  to  the  warehouse-keeper. 

15759:  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  what  occurs  if  the  ship  is  not  got  out  in 
the  specified  time  ;  have  they  a  remedy  against  the  dock  company  ? 
Probably  the  shii)  may  be  on  demurrage. 

15760.  The  n  have  they  got  a  remedy  against  the  dock  company  ? 
I  cannot  go  into  that. 

15761.  You  do  not  know? 

I  caimot  go  into  that ;  i  would  rather  refer  you  to  the  superintendent. 

(50.)  3  B  2  15762.  That 
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15762,  That  means  that  you  do  not  know  r 
No,  I  do  not, 

',57^3-  I  suppose  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  contractor  to  employ  as  few 
hands  as  he  can,  seeing  that  he  pays  them  by  time  r 
Probably  it  would  be. 

15764.  But  the  dock  company,  through  their  agent,  insist  that  lie  shall 
employ  what  they  consider  a  sufficient  number  to  get  the  ship  out  in  the  speci- 
fied time  ? 

Yes. 

15765-  So  that  there  you  may  come  in  conflict  with  the  contractor? 

No  ;  if  I  see  anything  wrong,  I  should  go  to  the  warehouse-keeper  and  say, 
"  I  have  been  on  board  such  and  such  a  ship,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  ship 
would  not  be  out  in  proper  time"  ;  and  then  he  would  go  in  a  moment  and  see 
into  it. 

15766.  And  then  it  would  become  a  matter  between  the  contractor  and  the 
warehouse-keeper  r 
Yes, 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JAMES  WELSH,  having  been  le-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

15767.  Chairman.^  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  Mr. 
Beck? 

I  did. 

15768.  I  presume  he  is  correct  in  the  first  place  in  assuming  that  the 
two  ships  that  you  were  speaking  of  are  the  "  Adirondack  "  and  the 
"  Adjutant "  r 

Yes,  quite  correct. 

15769  Do  you  wish  to  explain  to  the  Committee  anything  that  you  said  in 
your  evidence  on  that  point  ? 

I  wish  to  say  that  when  1  said  incidentally  3,400  tons  of  cargo,  1  based  my 
remaiks  on  the  ship's  clerk's  report  to  me  personally. 

15770.  In  which  ship  was  that  ? 
The  "Adirondack." 

15771.  "A  ste.imship  c.ime  into  tlie  south  dock  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  loaded  with  26,000  bags  of  wheat,  averaging  2\  cwt.  each  bag  ' ;  that  is 
wnat  you  said  ? 

Yes. 

15772.  What  do  yon  want  to  add  to  that? 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  the  3,400  tons  was  an  incidental  remark  made 
based  upon  the  report  of  the  ship's  clerk  at  fhe  time,  but  which  afterwards  I 
have  qualified  ;  in  liact,  I  have  modified  the  statement  by  saying  "  2j  cwt.  each 
bag  ;"  2 3  cwt.  was  the  estimate  by  the  cierk,  besides  150  tons  of  cargo  in  the 
sliip,  of  other  goods. 

15773-  I  do  not  see  that  in  your  former  evidence  you  said  anything  about 
the  tonnage  r 

In  answer  to  Question  13008  I  mentioned  the  tonnage. 

15774.  Yes  :  I  see  you  said,  "  The  lowest  rate  at  that  particular  time  we  were 
under  the  impression  was  6  d.  a  ton  for  landing.  Now  at  the  rate  of  6  </.  a  ton 
for  landing  3,4()0  tons  of  cargo,"  and  so  on.  So  that  you  estimated  that  the 
ship  cairied  3,400  tons  of  cargo  in  these  26,000  bags? 

Yes. 

15775-  At 
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15773.  At  the  rate  you  mentioned,  2j  cwt.  each  hag,  it  would  come  to 
that  ? 

No;  hut  the  "3,400  tons  of  cargo"  statement  was  from  the  ship's  clerk, 
given  to  me  at  the  time  ;  he  estimated  the  bags  at  2^  cwt.,  and  taking  into 
connectiim  with  that  150  tons  of  other  cargo  it  would  make  3,400  tons;  l)ut  I 
have  since  modified  that,  and  in  order  to  he  below  the  estimate,  and  to  Ite  per- 
fectly coirect,  I  have  s  ad,  "  2\  cwt.  tach  bag,"  leaving  out  also  the  150  tons  of 
cargo.  1  am  perfectly  surprised  to  think  that  Mr.  Beck  sliould  say  2,600,  tons 
of  cargo,  which  wi  uld  make  his  bags  only  2  cwt.  each,  leaving  out  tlie  150  tons 
besides.  Ikit  in  reference  to  the  "  Adjutant,"  I  rhink,  if  Mr.  Beck  would  o\Ay 
go  back  to  tiie  voynge  of  the  "Adjutant"  ))revious  to  that  which  he  states 
when  it  went  1  s.  a  day  per  man,  he  will  find  that  it  was  2  s.  per  day,  because  it 
was  a  cargo  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Adirondack." 

15776.  You  were,  therefore,  comparing  the  "Adirondack"  with  a  voyage  of 
the  year  before  of  the  "  Adjutant"  : 

With  the  voyage  the  year  before  of  the  "  Adjutant." 

15777.  When  the  two  cargoes  were  the  same? 

The  last  cargo  of  the  "  Adjutant,"  previous  to  the  "Adirondack"  coming  in, 
did  not  consign  a  uniform  cargo  ;  but  I  referred  to  a  uniform  cargo  of  the 
"  Adjutant  "  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Adirondack."  , 

15778.  Then  what  you  mean  is,  that  Mr.  Beck  misunderstood  your  evidence; 
that  in  comparing  the  "Adjutant"  with  the  "  Adirondack,' as  he  did,  he  was 
not  comparing  it  the  way  you  had  done;  that  he  was  referring  to  a  time  when 
the  tv\o  ships  were  discharging  together,  or  nearly  together;  and  you  were 
alluding  to  the  discharge  of  the  "  Adjutant  "  the  year  before  } 

Yes. 

1 5779.  And  you  contend  that  you  were  correct  in  your  evidence? 

I  consider  that  I  was  ct)rrect  in  my  evidence  in  r>^ference  to  the  cargo  of  the 
"Adjutant;"  it  was  2  5'.  a  day  balance  given;  and  I  think  if  Mr.  Beck  is  so 
particular  in  referring  to  the  two  ships  that  I  relerred  to,  eight  years  ago,  he 
ought  to  have  known,  in  fact  I  believe  he  does  know,  that  the  "  Adjutant"  did 
contain  a  uniform  cargo  similar  to  the  "  Adirondack,"  and  that  it  paid  2  5.  a 
day  to  the  men.  I  was  only  speaking  to  a  man  this  morning  about  it,  and 
we  had  a  thorough  conversation  about  it,  and  he  has  notes  in  connection 
with  it. 

i')78o.  Then  Mr.  Beck  told  us  in  his  evidence  that  the  "Adirondack"  was 
worked  out  in  two  days,  and  that  the  "  Adjutant  "  was  worked  out  in  fom-  days; 
that  would  not  be  correct,  according  fo  you,  because  you  were  not  alluding'  to 
that  voyage  of  the  "  Adjutant  "  at  all  ? 
.  No. 

157S1.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  want  to  say  on  that  point? 
Not  on  that  point  ;  but  1  wish  to  refer  generally  to  the  evidence  given  on  the 
flock  companies'  side. 

1578-2.  Is  there  anylhing  you  wish  to  say  about  your  own  eviderice  ;  is  there 
any  otlier  point  you  want  to  clear  up  with  i-egard  to  your  own  evidence  ? 
No. 

15783.  What  more  do  you  want  to  say? 

I  wish  to  say  tliat,  having  been  a  dock  labourer  for  16  or  1/  years,  I  am 
capable  of  rebutting  much  that  has  been  said  on  the  dock  companies'  side, 
because  1  believe  there  has  been  a  general  impression  formed,  or  attenii)ted  to 
be  formed,  that  we  outsiders  are  no  good.  Now,  I  want  to  show  that  the 
working  of  tiie  dock  generally  manufactures  outsiders,  and  that  what  are  out- 
siders to  some  are  not  outsiders  to  others,  as,  for  examjjle,  in  the  case  of  that 
ship  that  I  r  eferred  to.  If  on  that  particular  occasion  1  were  an  outsider  to  the 
Millwall  Dock,  or  the  Albert  Dock,  or  the  Victoria  Dock,  I  could  not  possibly 
be  so  in  reference  to  this  job  of  tlio  Ad  rondaek,"  and  the  "Adirondack" 
occupied  the  attention  of  all  the  "  royals  '  of  that  dock  at  that  time ;  every  man 
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on  thill  job  was  a  "royal,"  und  I  would  challenge  Mr.  Ho^ey  and  Mr.  Maltby 
to  bring  a  similar  instance  ot  work  done  in  a  gi\  en  space  of  time  by  the  same 
numbei-  nf  men.  I  thert^fore  ?ay  that  I  am  as  good  as  any  man  that  they  have 
g()t,  an'l  yet  i  should  have  to  be  an  out-'ider  if  seeking  a  job  of  them. 
Therefore  I  s;iy  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  judge  as  to  who  are  outsiders  and 
who  are  capable  ;  they  are  only  confined  to  a  limited  experience  of  their  own 
as  tliey  pick  up  men,  and  tlie  men  t''ollow  them  up.  I  have  often  gone  to  the 
Victoria  Dock,  and  frequently  stood  before  Mr.  Hudson,  of  the  Albert  Dock  ; 
but  I  have  never  been  chosen  by  him.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  was.  not 
capable  as  well  as  the  others,  and  it  is  the  case  with  hundreds  of  men  besides. 
There  ai  e  hundreds  of  men  looked  upon  as  "  wasters  "  or  outsiders  who  are 
really  capable  men,  and  who  could  do  anything  that  they  are  called  upon  to  do, 
whether  marking,  working  hydraulics,  working  the  ships,  or  what  noi  ;  and  yet 
because  they  are  not  known  they  are  outsiders,  and  looked  upon  as  despicable 
by  such  men  as  Mr.  Hovey  and  Mr.  Maltby. 

15784.  ^'ou  mean  that  those  people  who  have  been  called  "outsiders"  or 
"  ca>uals  "  are  in  many  cases  as  competent  men  and  as  good  men  as  ihe  "  pre- 
ference "  men,  or  mm  who  are  in  pretty  constant  work  I 

Yes  ;  in  many  cases. 

'5785.  And  that  they  arc  not  put  in  the  class  of  casuals  Iiecause  they  are 
incomp  tent,  but  either  because  they  have  not  had  good  luck,  or  because  from 
some  other  cause  they  do  not  happen  to  have  been  chosen? 

Yes.  I  think  you  will  find  in  Mr.  Maltby's  evidence  that  when  he  was  asked 
what  he  would  do  in  the  event  of  requiring  more  hands  after  having  taken  on 
his  own  quautity,  he  said  he  would  stop  the  ship.  I  deny  that.  I  believe  Mr. 
Maltby,  like  everybody  else,  has  his  busy  time  when  he  has  to.  take  on  certain 
men  over  and  above  the  quantity  that  follow  him  up  ;  and  they  really  do  have 
to  take  these  men  that  ihey  call  outsiders,  and  in  many  instances  they  turn  out 
to  be  as  comxpelent  as  the  men  who  follow  them  up  generally. 

157S6.  Is  the  re  any  other  point  you  wish  to  mention  ? 

I  wuuld  like  to  say  something  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hudson's  evidence.  He 
says  he  uses  so  many  down  the  hold,  and  he  expects  that  crane  to  be  kept  going. 
That  is  a  fact,  in  which  is  contained  much  nneaning,  for  though  he  says  that  if 
eight  men  will  not  do  a  dozen  must  be  emnloyed,  and  he  would  take  cn  a  dozen 
men  extra  beyond  his  given  quantity,  yet  it  is  only  very  seldom  that  such  a 
thmsf  occurs.  These  men  are  forced  bv  circumstances  to  do  it.  or  else  the 
opportunity  is  given  of  an  excuse  to  the  contractor  not  to  look  to  them  again. 
The  men  are  realy  striving  against  eacii  otiier  to  do  the  utmost  they  can  to 
please  the  foreman  or  the  contractor;  so  much  so  that  there  is  a  pressure  in 
that  S'  nse  put  ujion  the  men  that  there  is  really  no  limit  to  the  speed  that  is 
required  of  them. 

1.5787.  That  is  owing  to  the  competition  among  themselves  to  get  work  ? 

That  is  owiiig  to  the  competition,  and  the  contractors  know  this  so  well  that 
they  have  a  perfect  selection  of  men  every  time  that  they  require  them.  The 
quay  is  often  crowded  wit  i  men,  hundreds  waiting  for  a  job,  every  one  of  v>'hom 
is  conjpetent  t>  do  the  work  if  required,  but,  not  being  wanted,  does  not  do  it. 
All  that  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  conti actor;  the  c  )ntractor,  therefore,  can 
actually  set  his  terms  for  the  speefliest  men,  and  th',  se  who  do  not  care  to  do  it 
must  put  up  with  the  consequences.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  privilege  of 
the  turn  of  work  for  the  very  best  men.  The  best  men  !  I  say  that  they  are 
the  greatest  crawlers  (in  my  humble  way  of  expressing  it),  and  the  most  cnn- 
tempiible  men,  capable  of  doing  any  dirty  thing  which  the  contractor  lequires 
of  them;  they  are  the  men  that  have  the  privilege. 

15788.  Earl  of  I)erb//.~\  Wh.at  you  mean  is,  that  the  most  subservient 
men  are  not  always  the  best  workers,  though  they  may  be  chosen  by  the 
contractor  ? 

Yes. 

15789.  I  suppose 
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15789.  I  suppose  you  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  contractor  to  dioose  ? 

1  cannot  di^puie  the  right;  yet  it  seems  such  a  serious  and  sad  state  of 
things  that  such  is  lequired,  that  dock  companies  do  not  employ  men  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  by  v.  hich  everybody  has  an  opportunity  to  hve,  without  em- 
ploying a  contractor  who  shall  set  one  man  against  "another,  in  order  to  get  a 
bit  of  bread. 

15790.  But  under  any  system,  contract  or  no  coniract,  if  you  have  30  men 
wanting  work,  and  only  10  required  to  do  it,  will  they  not  compete  one  against 
the  other  ? 

Of  course  they  wiil ;  but  that  competition  is  inflamed  ;  it  is  fail  ly  set  in  action 
more  intensely  by'  the  system  of  coniract.  I  knew  the  system  that  existed 
under  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  years  ago,  when  a  Mr.  David 
Hewetson  was  contractor,  wiien  there  was  a  good  understanding  existing 
between  master  and  man,  and  men  really  did  a  fair  day's  work  for  their  money, 
and  it  was  satisfactory  to  ail  concerned;  unfortunately  ii  is  only  in  proportion 
as  the  increase  of  dock  labourers  has  taken  place  that  the  necessity  ot  contract- 
ing has  arisen,  because  the  dock  company  turn  round  and  say,  "At  one  time 
we  could  induce  men  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  by  giving  them  a  reward 
for  it,  a  t:Ood  and  handsome  '  plus  '  in  in-turn  for  the  labour;  but  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  so  many  men  reqniring  work,  we  shall  set  one  man  against  the 
others;  he  shall  be  the  most  intolerant  amongst  them,  and  he  shall  do  dirty 
things  thai  we  oursolvts  have  not  the  coufr  ge  to  do  ;  and  instead  of  rewarding 
the  men  with  plus  we  can  drive  them  to  do  it."  That  is  the  system  of  reasoning 
folh>wed  on  the  part  of  the  dock  company. 

15791.  Does  it  not  all  resolve  itself  into  this:  that  there  is  too  large  a 
numoer  of  men  wanting  employment  ? 

Always.    It  is  growing  more  intensely  as  time  goes  on. 

15792.  Chairman.]  1  he  evil,  I  gather  from  you,  is  this:  you  admit  that  the 
con; jjetilion  is  very  severe;  but  you  think  that  the  competition  is  rendered 
more  ircvere  than  is  necessaiy  by  the  tact  that  these  contractors  are  employed? 

Yes. 

15793.  Is  thoe  anything  more  you  wish  to  say? 

There  are  many  things  that  I  desire  to  say,  but  they  have  escaped  my 
memoiy  ju.'t  now.  In  referenc  e  to  Mr.  Alexancier.  of  Millwall  I3ock,  I  have  an 
instance  liere  which  was  spoken  about  to  me  this  morning,  where  five  men, 
fiom  lialf-past  eight  to  six  p.m.,  earned  Q  s.  Id.  between  them;  and  now,  if 
that  is  a  system  which  should  be  tolerated,  I  think  I  have  done. 

I57(]4.  That  would  be  an  instance  of  piecework  ? 

"^1  hat  is  a  s^  steu)  of  piecework,  a  general  system  v  hich  is  carried  on  at  the 
Millwall  Dock  gale.  Mv.  i\lexander  is  cc-nstantly  couiii;g  out  of  that  gate,  in 
order  to  get  n  en  to  do  the  work  under  those  conditions;  three  parts  of  his 
\i  ork  done  in  those  warehouses  is  done  on  those  conditions.  As  to  his  talkins: 
ab(  ut  men  paid  by  ti  e  day,  ihey  are  very  few  in  comjiarison,  very  few  indeed; 
in  fc^ct,  it  is  infinitesimally  >irjall,  as  coujpartd  with  the  number  of  men  he 
engages  on  this  piecevNoik  S}stem.  In  fact,  I  was  only  speaking  to  a  man  the 
other  day,  who,  with  fi\  e  others  besides,  was  taking  grain  out  of  these  bins  that 
he  was  referring  to,  85  quaiters  and  2/5  quarters.  It  was  d.  ne  in  eight  hours 
by  hve  men,  and  they  only  got  31  d.  each  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  day's 
money  that  they  wonld  have  otherwise  recei\ed  as  payment  by  the  day;  that 
is,  ^  s.  71  d.  &  man. 

15795,  You  have  mentioned  two  or  three  times,  I  think,  that  you  have  been 
talking  to  other  men,  and  they  have  told  you  so-and-so;  that  other  men  have 
said  this,  that,  and  the  other.  Have  you  any  idea  v\hy  those  men  do  not  <;ome 
here  and  say  it  themselves  ? 

That  reminds  me  to  say  that,  ui.'fortunately,  I  have  laboured  the  last  fort- 
night to  try  and  induce  these  men  to  come  here,  but  they  will  not ;  and  it  is 
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well  known  to  these  contractoi?,  and  it  pives  them  the  courage  to  speak  these 
things  which  I  s;iy,  emphatically,  are  untrue.  Tliese  men  are  constantly  telling 
me  their  grievances,  and  yet  they  have  not  the  couiage  to  come  up,  sirnply 
hecause  they  are  perfectly  demoralised  by  the  system  under  which  they  are 
working  ;  they  are  afraid  of  the  consequences.  It  is  all  very  well  talkiiiij,  about 
iippealing  tu  these  men;  you  might  as  well  appeal  to  a  stone  wall  ;  they  have 
hearis  of  stone,  and  the  men  are  bandieil  about  from  pillar  to  post ;  there  is  no 
real  satisfaction  giv^n  by  one  or  the  other. 

15796.  Of  course  you  unci (Tstand  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  hear  fioiii  the  ^^itllesses  themselves  facts  which  you  say  you  have 
learnt  from  other  people ;  it  is  not  the  same  class  of  evidence  if  given  hearsay 
as  if  given  by  those  who  make  the  statements  ? 

I  myself  can  give  an  instance ;  and  as  Mr.  Ironmong-er,  the  labour-master,  is 
here,  it  may  bring  facts  to  the  inmt.  One  Saturday  afternoon  a  barge  of 
wh(  at  was  10  be  discharged  ;  evi  r  since  dinner-time  a  <iang  of  us  men  who 
have  followed  up  that  place,  frequentlv  waited  for  this  job  to  take  place  ;  it  was 
purposely  jnit  off  until  two  o'clock,  the  very  latest  time  that  it  was  possible  to 
do  that  barge,  before  they  took  <m  the  men.  These  men  were  hanging  about 
the  quay  in  order  10  get  the  job.  Fourteen  men  were  engaged  when  it  was 
started,  and  they  actually  paid  3  d.  less  than  the  1  s.  that  we  earned  to  each 
man.  1  was  the  o.ily  man  on  that  occasion  who  spoke;  I  said  to  the  men, 
"  Are  you  going  to  stand  this;  arc  you  not  gi)ing  to  appeal  against  this  ?  if 
this  system  is  carried  on  what  will  it  come  to  r  "  I  induced  the  men  to  come 
with  me  to  the  warehouse-keeper,  Mr.  Naylor ;  and  we  went  to  the  warehouse- 
keeper;  this  was  sub-contiact  work  immediately  under  the  ordinary  contractor 
of  the  granaries,  and  Mr.  Naylor  said.  "  You  must  go  to  the  contractor  ;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sub-coniracts ;  whatever  grievances  you  have  he  must 
deal  with  them."  Whilst  1  was  talking  with  Mr.  Naylor  about  this,  one  of  his 
officials  ran  round  to  the  back  of  the  gianaries,  and  told  Mr.  Stone,  the  con- 
tractor, what  was  going  on,  so  that  when  I  went  to  liim  he  accused  me  ol  talk- 
ing to  the  warehouse-keeper;  and  from  tha^  day  to  this  1  hive  not  been  able  to 
get  a  day's  work  at  tl:e  granaries.  It  is  all  very  well  talking  about  apps  aling. 
Dock  labourers  know  too  well  what  will  be  the  con>equences,  and,  therefore, 
they  do  not  a])peal  or  complain  ;  they  are  afraid  of  anything  that  may  occur 
that  will  injure  the  m  ;  consequently  this  sad  collapse  lias  occurred.  I  say  it  is 
a  collapse.  I  believe  I  could  have  brought  valuable  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission if  the  nien  would  only  have  had  the  coui'age  to  come  forward. 

15797.  You  think  that  tley  are  afraid  of  the  consequences? 

They  are  afraid  of  the  consequences.  It  is  so  well  known  by  the  dock 
authorities  that  it  mv\>t  affect  what  they  say  ;  and  really  I  cannot  wonder  at  the 
courage  displa\  ed  in  stating  untruths. 

15798.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say? 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  except  that  I  consider  that  we  are  here  appealing 
for  a  chance  to  iive  ;  and  I  really  think  that  we  have  no  mercy  shown  by  the 
dock  officials  or  that  particular  class  t.iat  they  represent.  There  is  really  no 
hope  unless  something  occurs  from  this  Committee  on  our  behalf;  and  if  men 
have  not  the  courage  to  come  forward  and  appeal  on  their  own  behalf  I  would 
gladly  accept  the  position  of  representing  them.  I  really  appeal  on  their 
behalf ;  1  know  their  case ;  I  know  they  are  much  misrepresented  ;  and  they 
would  be  really  extirpated,  I  believe,  were  it  not  for  the  courage  displayed  by 
a  few  of  US;  and  1  really  hope  that  some  good  result  will  come  from  this  Com- 
mission. 

15799.  Chairman.']  You  said  just  now  that  you  had  some  other  points  which 
you  wanted  to  mention,  but  that  you  had  forgotten  them.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  the  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  get  at  the  facts  and  the  truth 
of  things ;  and  if  you  think  of  anything  pertinent  to  this  Inquiry,  and  let  the 
Committee  know,  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  it  from  you  at  any  time,  though 
of  course  they  do  not  wish  their  time  taken  up  by  what  is  of  no  practical 
value  ? 

15800.  Lord 
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15800.  Lord  Monkswell.']  You  say  it  was  a  case  of  sub-contract  where  the 
men  got  done  out  of  3d.  in  1  s.  ? 

Yes  ;  suli-contract  in  the  granaries. 

15801.  They  had  agreed,  I  suppose,  to  do  it  for  that? 

The  usual  money  is  6  d.  per  hour  from  sub-contractors,  only  they  compressed 
the  amount  of  work  into  a  few  given  hours,  so  that  what  would  otherwise  take 
six  or  seven  hours,  they  caused  to  be  done  in  two  or  three. 

15802.  You  mean  that  drove  the  men  very  hard,  and  made  them  work  a 
great  deal  harder  than  they  expected' to  work? 

Yes. 

15803.  And  you  had  nobody  to  complain  to  about  it? 

1  complained  to  the  warehouse -keeper,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  C(mtractor, 
and  when  I  went  to  him  he  blamed  uie  for  going  to  the  warehouse-keeper;  and 
I  have  never  got  a  day's  work  there  again. 

15804.  If  you  had  gone  first  to  the  contractor,  what  do  you  suppose  would 
have  been  the  result  ? 

A  similar  result. 

15805.  That  he  would  haye  said  you  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  warehouse- 
keeper  ? 

It  is  a  sin  if  we  compluin. 

15806.  The  complaint  against  you  was  that  you  went  to  the  wrong  man, 
apparently  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  had  any  greater  satisfaction  if  I  had  gone  to  the 
contractor  first ;  in  fact  I  know  that  in  many  instances;  it  was  a  very  plausible 
excuse  (I  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  that)  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  that  I 
went  to  the  wrong  man. 

15807.  The  contractors  consider  that  you  ought  to  go  to  them  in  the  first 
place,  before  complaining  to  the  warehouse-keeper;  that  would  be  the  natural 
course  of  things,  would  it  not  ? 

Knowing  the  characteristic  of  the  cf)ntractor  generally,  1  know  that  there  was 
no  justice  to  be  obtained  from  him ;  the  higher  we  go  the  often  the  greater  the 
justice  we  obtain  ;  consequently,  it  is  far  better  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  in 
all  matters  of  this  description. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


(.50.) 
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Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ARNOLD  WHITE,  having  been  re-called ;  is  further  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

i/)8o8.  Chairman.]  At  the  commencement  of  the  investigations  of  the 
Committee  you  gave  us  some  evidence  as  regards  Ciiatham  ;  it  is  a  long  time 
ago,  but  I  think  I  shall  be  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  to  the  effect  that  in 
making  up  the  clothing  at  the  Marine  Barracks  the  women  who  make  up  the 
clothing  are  not  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  prices  which  are  settled  by  the 
Admiralty  ;  and  later  on  I  see,  at  Question  4663,  I  asked  you  whether  you 
proposed  "to  go  into  any  other  branches  of  the  subject,"  the  subject  being  the 
sweating  in  Government  Departments  ;  and  in  answer  to  that  you  Say,  "  I  have 
collected  evidence  and  witnesses  with  regard  to  Chatham  and  other 
Government  work ;  but  1  am  obliged,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  to  leave  for 
South  Africa  next  week,  and  I  will  phice  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  I  have  collected,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  but  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  conduct  the  thing  myself."  Are  you  prepared  now  to  go 
any  further  into  this  question  of  the  clothing  at  Chatham  ? 

I  am ;  but  I  should  prefer,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  to  quote  the  exact  words  that 
I  used  in  preference  to  the  words  used  by  your  Lordship. 

15809.  Do  you  mean  the  words  that  I  have  just  quoted  now  ? 

No;  I  mean  your  Lordship's  own  words.  In  reply  to  Question  1334  I  said  : 
"  The  only  fact  that  I  have  stated  at  present  is  the  one  that  I  have  committed 
myself  to,  namely,  that  the  women  sign  for  their  money  without  having  the 
total  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  worker  inserted  on  the  sheet  before  they  sign  ; 
in  other  words,  the  women  work  at  these  low  rates  that  I  have  read  out,  in 
ignorance  of  what  money  is  paid  by  the  Admirtdty  for  their  work."  I  do  not 
in  that  answer  say  that  the  women  are  not  paid  the  full  amount ;  but  I  say, 
"  Now  it  is  not  surprising  when  that  is  the  case,  that  there  is  an  allegation  of 
difference  between  the  amount  that  they  receive  and  the  amount  that  they  are 
said  to  be  paid."  In  order  to  substantiate  that,  it  was  my  desire  to  bring  up  a 
certain  number  of  the  women  

15810.  One  moment ;  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  meant,  because  you 
say,  "  In  other  words,  the  women  work  at  these  low  rates  that  I  have  read  out 
in  ignorance  of  what  money  is  paid  by  the  Admiralty  for  their  work  "  ;  do  you 
mean  that  the  rates  that  they  work  for  are  lower  than  the  Admiralty  rates  ? 

That  they  alleged  that  the  wages  that  they  worked  for  were  lower  than  the 
Admiralty  rates,  a  copy  of  which  I  have,  and  that  the  Admiralty  rates  were 
(50.)  3  c  2  not 
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not  fixed  up  in  any  public  place,  and  as  evidence  I  am  about  to  call  will  show 
your  Lordships,  that  the  women  were  at  that  time  in  ignorance  of  what  money 
was  paid  by  the  Admiralty  for  their  work. 

15811.  I  would  only  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  no  allegation  of  fraud 
there.  The  allegation  you  made,  as  i  understand  at  that  time,  was  that  the 
women  worked  at  lower  rates  than  the  rates  fixt-d  by  the  Admiralty  ? 

Ves  ;  and  it  is  evitlence  in  support  of  that  which  I  produce  to-day.  There 
are  two  classes  of  evidence  which  would  prove  that  allegation :  the  first  would 
be  that  of  the  women  themselves  ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  the  only  guarantee 
permitted  by  the  Committee  is  that  of  a  days'  expenses,  and  that  the  loss  of 
their  situations  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  days'  expenses  and  the  days* 
pay.  Now,  I  am  not  prepared  at  the  present  stage,  eight  months  afrer  the 
statem.ent,  to  guarantee  these  women  myself;  but  I  will  produce  a  friend,  and 
two  other  witnesses:,  who,  separate  ly  from  myself,  made  investigations,  and  saw 
the  women  ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  shown  that  the  statements  made  by  the 
women  to  these  investigators  corroborate  one  another  in  every  particular. 
Tiiat  is  the  evidence  that  I  would  propose  to  call. 

15812.  Lord  ThriJig?^  You  propose  to  call  secondary  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  women  were  in  ignorance  ;  what  inference  do  you  draw  from  the  fact  that 
the  women  were  in  ignorance  ;  because  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  a 
person  works  in  ignorance  of  the  wages  she  should  receive,  and  that  she  after- 
wards receives  wages  without  complaint,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  charge 
at  all. 

These  women  have  stated  to  four  separate  peojde  that  they  received  certain 
prices,  which  ha\e  been  already  made  by  me  in  reply  to  Question  1335  ;  and 
the  Admiralty  rates  will  be  put  in,  sliowing  the  discrepancy  which  1  have 
alleged. 

15813.  Do  you  propose  to  prove  that  a  woman  has  received  lower  wages 
than  she  ought  to  have  received  according  to  tiie  Admiralty  scale? 

Yes. 

15814.  And  that  that  has  been  occasioned  by  the  fraud  of  somebody? 
Yes;  that  is,  practically,  my  position. 

15815.  That  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  mere  allegation  that  a  woman  Is 
ignorant  of  the  rate  of  wage  she  should  receive  ? 

If  your  Lordship  will  look  at  the  top  of  page  129  you  will  see  what  was 
stated  by  me  as  regards  the  wages  there. 

I58i('.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  charge  you  are  going  to  make 
against  the  Admiralty  offic  r  ;  is  it  this,  that  he  appropriated  to  himself  money 
which  he  ought  to  have  paid  to  the  women  ? 

The  charge  ha-  been  made. 

15817.  Is  that  the  cliarge  which  you  are  prepared  to  make 

'J  he  charge  I  make  has  been  read  over  again;  I  have  already  made  it.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  vary  that,  but  to  support  it. 

J  581 8.  What  you  stated  lo  us  was  that  you  were  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
women  worked  in  ignorance  of  the  rate  of  wage  they  ounht  to  receive  ? 

I  am  about  to  do  that. 

1^810.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  inference  you  draw  is,  that  by  reason  of 


thatTffnomnce  money  that  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  them  was  misappro 
iralty  officer,  or  somebody  in  the  pay  of  the  Admiralty  e 

1  do  ' 


priated  by  an  Admir 


15820.  Then  I  think  you  must  give  direct  evidence  of  that.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  to  decide,  of  course  ;  but,  as  I  understand  you  are  going  to 
give  sec^  ndary  evidence  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  women  of  the  rate  ot  wages 
thev  ought  to  receive  ?  ,        •  f« 

Not  only  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  women,  but  as  to  the  prices  paid  to 

15821.  And 
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1.5821.  And  to  prove  further  that  somehow  or  other,  between  the  Admiralty 
and  the  women,  some  money  had  been  nii-appropriate(i  ? 
I  take  it  so. 

15822.  Chairman.']  This  arist^s  from  your  having  taken  exception  to  the 
words  I  used  in  my  first  question;  you  objected  to  that  way  of  putting  it,  but, 
as  I  understand  now,  that  is  what  you  propose  to  prove  that  iu  making  up  the 
clothing  of  the  marine  barracks  at  Chatham,  the  women  were  not  paid  the  full 
amount  of  the  prices  settled  by  the  Admirahy  ? 

I  prefei"  to  use  my  own  words. 

15823.  Lord  Thring.']  The  question  is,  do  jovl  charge  embezzlement  Cor  you 
may  use  any  term  of  law  you  like)  against  some  officer  or  employe  of  the 
Admiralty? 

I  do. 

15824.  Then  do  you  propose  to  give  only  secondary  evidence  of  that  em- 
'  bezzlemeut  ? 

1  do.  Jf  your  Lordships  will  guarantee  the  women  against  the  consequences 
of  dismissal,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  give  primary  evidence  ;  but  nearly 
eight  months  have  passed  since  I  was  prepared  to  do  that. 

15825.  And  you  only  propose  to  give  secondary  evidence  ? 

Yes;  but  if  your  Lordships  will  guarantee  them  against  the  consequences  of 
dismissal,  I  can  give  primary  evidence. 

15826.  Chairman.']  The  nature  of  the  secondary  evidence,  as  I  understand 
you,  is  three  witnesses? 

Three  witnesses. 

15827.  Who  have  examined  into  the  matter  tliemselves 
Who  have  examined  into  the  matter  themselves. 

15828.  Let  me  clearly  understand  about  this  matter  of  embezzlement;  are 
we  to  understand  that  vou  make  a  charge  of  embezzlement  against  some 
person? 

I  cannot  say  who  the  individual  is. 

15829.  Or  merely  that  you  wish  to  prove  that  these  women  did  not  receive 
the  money  that  they  ought  to  hare  received  r 

Yes,  that  is  it. 

15830.  Lord  Thring.]  You  are  charging  that  money  has  been  misappro- 
priated by  somebody  without  showing  us  the  criminal;  y^on  say^  that  yon  are  not 
prepared  to  siiow  the  criminal,  but  you  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  crime  has 
been  committed  ? 

Yes. 

15831.  Do  I  not  understand  you  rightly,  that  you  charge  somebody  with 
embezzlement  ? 

Before  being  asked  that  question  I  should  very  much  hke  to  understand 
exactly  what  embezzlement  is  under  the  law ;  if  your  Lordships  do  not  mind 
telling  me,  I  will  answer  your  question, 

15832.  Supposing  I  receive  money  from  the  Admiralty  which  I  ought  to  pay 
to  you  as  a  worker,  and  I  appropriate  it  to  my  own  use,  I  etnbezzle  that  money, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  that  is  what  1  mean  ? 

Quite  so  ;  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  the  explanation.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  money  has  been  appropriated  by  a  person  ;  what  I  allege  is  that  it  does 
not  reacii  the  worker  ;  I  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  it ;  it  may  have  been 
spent  for  some  philantrophic  purpose  for  all  I  know. 

15833-       it  may  have  been  carried  to  another  account  for  anything  you 
know  ? 
Yes. 

(50.)  3C3  15834.  Chairman^ 
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15834.  Chairman.^  What  you  put  before  us  and  what  you  wish  to  sub- 
stantiate is  the  fact,  as  you  allege,  that  the  women  who  do  the  work  do  not  get 
the  money  they  are  entitled  to  receive  ? 

That  they  did  not  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit. 

15835.  Lord  Thring.']  "Entitled  to  receive;"  are  you  prepared  to  prove  that, 
that  they  were  entitled  to  receive  it? 

This  is  my  an^^wer  ;  I  put  in  the  scale  of  prices  for  workers  ;  if  that  is  what 
they  were  entitled  to  receive,  1  am  prepared  to  prove  it ;  if  it  is  not  what  they 
were  entitled  to  receive,  I  am  not  pre])ared  to  prove  it. 

15836.  Chairman.']  I  will  piit  it  in  another  way  :  you  wish  to  prove  that  up 
to  the  time  of  your  visit  the  won^en  did  not  receive  the  prices  put  in  the 
Admiralty  schedule  or  statement  of  prices  ? 

On  some  articles  ;  that  is  so. 

15837.  And  to  prove  that,  you  desire  to  bring  in  evidence  three  persons  who 
have  looked  into  the  matter  on  the  spot,  do  you  not ;  you  do  not  bring 
forward  any  of  the  persons  directly  interested,  because  you  say  that  you  would 
not  feel  yourself  justified  in  asking  women  to  come  forward  unless  you  could 
guarantee  tliem  against  loss  ? 

I  promised  not  to  bring  them  forward  unless  they  were  guaranteed. 

15838.  Lord  Monhwell.]  I  suppose  your  allegation  is  that  no  women 
receive  the  whole  amount  ;  not  that  some  women  are  sweated  by  other 
women  ? 

No. 

15839.  I  mean  to  say  you  allege  that  the  Admiralty  themselves  might  have 
paid  the  money,  but  that  the  person  who  did  the  work  did  not  get  it;  not  that 
the  Admiralty  themselves  never  paid  the  money  r 

Yes,  that  is  it  practically  ;  in  the  case  of  some  women. 

The  Committee  Room  is  cleared. 

After  a  short  time  the  public  are  re-admitted. 

15840.  Cliamnan.]  The  Committee  have  considered  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  whicli  you  propose  t')  bring  forward  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  you  desire  to  substantiate  what  you  said,  to  the  effect  that  the  women 
were  in  ignorance  of  the  Admiralty  prices,  and  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  full  iimount  of  the  Admiralty  prices  did  not  reach  them,  they  will  take  the 
evidence  ;  but  if  you  want  to  bring-  a  specific  charge  of  tmbezzlement  against 
any  individual  they  could  only  take  that  on  primary  evidence? 

Very  good,  my  Lord. 

15841.  Then  I  understand  what  you  wish  to  do  is  to  substantiate  these  two 
facts  :  that  the  women  were  in  ignorance  ;  and  that  the  proper  amount  of 
money,  according  to  the  Admiralty  scale,  did  not  reach  them  ? 

Yes.  May  I  have  your  Lordship's  permission  to  say  something  that  affects 
me  personally  in  reference  to  matters  contained  in  this  Blue  Book  ?  I  shall 
not  raise  any  contentious  matter,  and  I  shall  speak  with  great  moderation. 

15842.  Will  you  say  what  it  is  ? 

I  have  suffered  great  prejudice  by  reports  that  have  been  spread  (in  conse- 
quence of  what  has  appeared  in  this  Blue  Book)  that  when  I  left  London  on 
the  2lst  of  June  last  I  had  absconded  in  consequence  of  statements  to  which  I 
had  committed  myself  in  reference  to  sweating  in  the  cabinet  trade.  All  I 
wish  to  point  out  respectfully  to  your  Lordships  is  that  1  not  only  gave  public 
notice  in  April  that  1  had  to  visit  South  Africa  on  serai -public  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  foundation  of  colonies  there  ;  but  a  member  of  your  Lordship's 
House,  tl)e  Earl  of  Meath,  held  my  power  of  attorney.  In  addition  to  that, 
with  reference  to  the  charges  of  perjury  and  conspiracy  which  have  been  freely 
used,  though  not  connected  with  n)yself  specifically  by  name,  I  wish  to  say 
publicly  that  I  take  the  responsibility  of  my  acts  and  words,  and  am  here  to 

receive 
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receive  any  attack  on  that  ground  of  perjury  and  conspiracy.  There  is  a  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  if  he  issues  his  fiat,  on  the  ground  of  perjury,  I  shall  not  run 
away  ;  I  am  here.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  charge  of  perjury  is  brought 
against  me,  and  none  has  yet  been  brought,  your  J^ordships  will  draw  your 
inference. 

15843.  What  you  mean  is,  that  you  wish  to  tell  us  now  what  you  told  us 
before  you  left,  that  yon  were  obliged  to  go,  and  that  you  had  given  your  power 
of  attorney  to  the  Earl  of  Meath  to  attend  to  any  business  for  you  in  connection 
with  these  matters  in  your  absence? 

Just  so.  Then  1  want  permission  to  state  that  it  has  been  alleged  against 
me  that  my  action  in  reference  to  the  sweating  in  the  cabinet  trade  was  the 
result  of  a  political  animus  or  trade  jealousy.  I  wish  to  say  that,  politically,  I 
am  in  accord  with  the  Member  lor  Dulwich,  that  at  the  time  1  gave  my 
evidence,  and  for  some  time  previously,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Association,  and  that,  therefore,  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  seat 
for  Dulwich  falls  to  the  ground. 

1584^.  I  must  remind  you  that  the  Committee  had  to  go  into  certain  ques- 
tions connected  with  your  evidence  unavoidably  during  your  absence,  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  open  tliose  matters  again  ? 

Quite  so  ;  I  understand  that  fully. 

15845.  M'^e  cannot  allow  you  now  to  go  into  an  explanation  which  would 
necessitate  opening  up  the  whole  matter  again  ? 

Quite  so. 

Lord  Sandhurst.']  I  may  state  in  fairness  to  the  witness,  with  reference 
to  his  absence  in  South  Africa,  that  I  knew  perfectly  well  before  the  inquiry 
commenced  that  he  was  under  engagement  to  go  to  South  Africa. 

Witness.']  I  thank  your  Lordship. 

15846.  Chairman.]  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  this  Chatham 
case  ? 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  Chatham  case. 

15847.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  your  answer  to  Question  1804.  What 
you  say  there,  after  stating  that  the  Court  of  Inquiry  was  ordered  before  your 
evidence  was  given,  is  this  :  "  Tiie  only  comment  1  wish  to  make  on  that  was 
that  I  gave  my  evidence  at  20  minutes  to  three ;  and  that  the  counts  of  the 
indictment  which  formed  the  reference  to  this  Court  of  Inquiry  were  actually 
in  writing  before  I  gave  my  evidence."  You  gave  your  evidence  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and  the  Court  sat  on  the  21st;  but  you  say  that  the  indictment  was 
drawn  up  before  your  evidence  was  given  ? 

Before  it  was  printed.    I  was  told  that  it  was  actually  before  it  was  given. 

15848.  Do  you  wish  us  to  infer  that  the  inquiry  was  not  held  in  consequence 
of  the  investigations  you  had  been  making  ? 

No;  the  inquiry  I  understand  was  held  in  consequence  of  the  investigations 
I  had  been  making,  but  was  not  held  with  my  statement  made  before  the  House 
of  Lords  before  them. 

15849.  Then  I  may  take  it  now  that  you  adhere  to  the  accuracy  of  what  yoa 
have  stated  before  on  the  subject  ? 

Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Miss  ISABEL  MARGARET  ENTWISLE,  is  called  in,  and  having 
been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

15850.  Chairman.^  You  liave  been  down  to  Cliatham,  bave  you  not,  to 
inquire  into  the  way  in  which  these  women  are  paid  ? 

Yes  ;  I  went  down  on  the  7tli  of  April. 

15851.  Did  you  go  of  your  own  initiative,  or  for  Mr.  White? 
I  went  at  .Mr.  White's  request. 

75852.  And  did  you  see  and  talk  with  the  women  employed? 

Yes ;  I  saw  a  good  number  of  women,  and  talked  to  them  in  their  houses. 

15853.  How  many  do  you  suppose  you  talked  to  ? 
About  eight. 

15854.  And  these  women  are  employed,  or  were  then  employed,  by  the 
master  tailor  at  C'hatham  ? 

At  the  Marine  Barracks. 

15855.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  women  are  employed  there  ? 
INo. 

15856.  Then,  did  you  make  a  report  of  the  result  of  your  investigations  to 
Mr.  Arnold  White  .- 

I  did. 

15S57.  Can  you  give  that  to  the  Committee? 
No  ;  because  it  contains  the  names  of"  the  women. 

1 5858.  But  could  you  give  it  to  us  without  the  names  ? 

I  suppose  there  is  no  objection  to  that.    I  should  have  to  re-write  it. 

15859.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  would  be  the  convenient  way  of  enabling 
the  Committee  to  understand  what  the  result  of  your  investigations  was  ;  if  you 
could  do  it  in  any  other  way  you  might  ? 

I  could  re-write  it,  or  I  could  tell  you  low  all  that  is  in  it;  I  have  got  it  here. 

15860.  Will  you  give  us  the  result  of  your  inquiries? 
Am  I  to  tell  you  what  the  women  said  to  me  ? 

15861.  Yes,  please  r 

I  went  down  to  these  women,  who  were  employed  on  needlework  given  out 
from  the  Marine  Barrucks.  The  first  woman  I  saw  made  long  flannel  coats  for 
the  hospital  at  I  3  d.  apiece,  and  she  could  barely  do  one  in  a  day  ;  bed- 
ticks  at  is.  4  d.  a  dozen  ;  sailors'  blue  shirts  at  4^  d.  each  ;  and  grey  woollen 
marine  shirts,  5  d.  She  was  supplied  uith  cotton  and  thread,  and  she  worked  11 
hours  a  day  and  made  about  5^.  a  week.  The  next  woman  was  a  widow  of  a  marine; 
she  made  grey  woollen  shirts  at  5  d.  each  ;  serges  for  the  Navy,  I  s.  2  d.  each 
(she  was  formerly  paid  Is.  S  d.  for  these);  pillowslips  at  11  of.,  which  two 
years  ago  she  got  I  s.  for.  The  next  was  a  very  poor  old  widow,  living  in  a 
wretched  house  ;  she  made  pillow-cases  with  tapes  at  1  5.  a  dozen,  10  d.  a  dozen 
without  tapes  ;  huckaback  towels  a,t  4^  d.  a  dozen  ;  small  sheets  at  9  d.  a  dozen; 
large  sheets  at  11c?.  The  sheets  were  very  heavy,  and,  as  she  was  old  and 
feeble,  she  could  not  carry  two  dozen  from  the  barracks  to  her  house,  and  had 
to  employ  a  woman  to  help  her.    She  made  4    a  week. 

15862.  You  spoke  of  one  woman  making  5     a  day  ? 

The  woman  made  5  a  week  ;  she  was  robust  and  able  to  work,  and  the  other 
was  a  poor  and  wretched  woman. 

15863.  Earl  Br ownlow.']  Did  she  state  what  she  gave  to  the  woman  who 
helped  her  ? 

No. 

15864.  Lord 
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15864.  Lord  Thring^  After  paying  llio  woman  that  helped  her  she  netted 
4  s.  :i  week  r 

Yes,  I  suppose  that  would  be  so ;  I  infer  that;  I  did  not  ask  the  question. 

i.')865.  (hairman.]  Would  you  like  to  read  us  any  more  from  vour  report; 
have  you  done  giving  us  the  list  of  piices  ? 

No;  they  all  liave  the  prices  stated.  The  next  was  a  tailuress,  a  widow;  she 
finished  blue  cloth  trousers  from  the  machine,  7 d.  a-piece,  and  serge  tunics  at  the 
same  price;  she  and  her  daughter  and  lierdaughter-in-law  finished  four  pairs  a  day. 
If  they  had  ha  l  sufficient  work  they  would  have  finished  six  pairs  ;  they  only 
got  enough  \^ork  to  make  9  s.  a  week.  She  had  worked  20  years  at  this  work, 
and  had  bought  two  machines  ;  hut  they  were  comparatively  idle  then,  as  the 
machine  work  had  been  given  to  other  women.  The  wife  of  a  marine  made 
sailors'  shirts  at  4^  each.  Foi  rnerly  these  sljirts  had  not  the  shoulder-pieces 
or  front  bands  machined  on  when  given  out,  and  tlu  n  she  was  paid  7  d.  They 
one  and  all  declared  that  they  were  never  siiown  the  Government  List.  The 
women  had  to  sign  a  paper  to  show  the  work  they  had  to  do,  but  not  the 
amounts  that  they  received,  which  were  never  mentioned  in  their  papers. 

1 581)6.  The  amount  of  money  or  the  amount  of  work,  do  you  mean? 

They  never  mentioned  the  money  in  the  papers  ;  the  amount  was  not  men- 
tion! d.  They  all  declared  that  they  had  to  wait  o'ten  two  and  three  hours  for 
work  and  for  payment ;  and  if  they  made  any  complaints  their  names  would  be 
posted  on  tlie  barrack  gates,  and  the  sentry  instructed  not  to  admit  them. 

150G7.  Do  you  know  what  the  Government  price  for  the  work  is  ? 
No. 

15868.  Yoa  do  not  know  whether  the  prices  you  liave  read  out  to  us  are  less 
than  the  Government  prices,  or  not? 

Yes,  in  this  way  1  know  ;  that  I  have  read  about  it.  I  could  not  quote  to  you 
the  prices  straight  of ;  but  they  are  nearly  all  under  the  price. 

15869.  You  believe  them  to  be  so,  but  you  cannot  tell  us  for  certain,  because 
you  Iiave  not  got  the  Government  prices  to  compare  them  with  ? 

No  ;  but  it  has  heen  confirmed  by  inquiry  since. 

15870.  Have  you  read  what  Mr.  Arnold  White  said  about  the  prices  ? 

Yes  ;  that  was  taken  from  my  report,  which  he  confirmed  by  a  visit  him- 
self. 

15871.  And  these  women  all  work  in  their  own  homes? 
They  work  in  their  own  homes. 

15872.  Do  you  know  what  the  process  is ;  how  they  get  the  \\ork  out? 
They  go  up  to  the  barracks  to  get  it  on  a  certain  day. 

15873.  And  they  get  a  certain  amount  of  work  with  a  ticket  specifying  the 
amount  r 

I  do  not  know  that. 

15874.  Then  they  take  it  home;  if  they  do  all  the  work  at  home,  where, 
should  the  Government  rate  of  prices  be  put  up  for  them  to  see  ? 

At  the  barracks. 

15875.  And  they  say  i^  is  not  in  the  barracks  ? 
They  say  that  it  was  not  at  that  date, 

15876.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  ever  asked  to  see  the  Government 
prices  ? 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  remember.    They  were  ignorant  of  the  prices. 

15877.  I  think  you  said  that  they  received  no  statement  of  the  amount  of 
money  ihat  they  were  to  have? 

They  signed  lists  without  the  amount  being  put  in. 

15878.  They  signed  a  receipt  for  the  money,  with  the  amount  in  blank? 
They  signed  for  the  work  without  the  amount  that  they  ought  to  receive. 

(50.)  •  3D  15879.  Lord 
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15879.  Lord  Thriyig^  Could  you  produce  one  of  the  papers  which  they 
signed  ? 

No. 

15880.  Chairman?^  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  women  have  evei' 
complained  ? 

If  they  made  complaints  they  said  they  ha'!  their  names  posted  at  the 
barracks. 

15881.  Whom  woidd  they  complain  to  ;  the  commandant  r 

1  do  not  fcincy  they  saw  the  commandant ;  I  sui)pose  they  would  complain 
to  whoever  gave  them  the  work. 

15882.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  the  master  tailor  is  supervised  ? 
No ;  I  did  not  go  to  the  barracks  at  all. 

15883.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  any  officer's  business  to  inquire  of 
these  women  if  they  have  got  any  complaint  to  make  or  not  r 

I  do  not  know. 

15884.  I  think  you  mentioned  once  or  twice  that  the  women  used  to  be  paid 
better  prices? 

So  they  told  me. 

1588.").  Did  you  gather  from  them  that  they  thought  that  the  Admiralty  price 
had  been  diminished,  or  mei  ely  that  they  did  not  get  the  full  amount  ? 
They  said  tliat  there  were  two  prices;  that  they  had  got  more. 

15886.  You  mentioned  one  woman  who  had  the  machine  work  taken  away 
from  her  ? 
Yes. 

15s 87.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

No  ;  slie  had  been  in  work  20  years  ;  but  the  machine  work  had  been  re- 
ccn'ly  taktn  away  from  her. 

15888,  I  i-uppose  some  of  these  women  do  one  kind  of  work,  and  some 
another ;  some  work  at  the  machining,  and  some  at  the  finishing,  and  so  on,  do 
they  not  ? 

Some  have  not  got  machines. 

15^89.  What  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  is  whether  it:  is  the  case  that  some 
of  th(  se  women  do  one  kind  of  work  upon  the  garment,  and  then  it  goes  on  to 
another  woman  to  have  another  portion  of  the  work  done  upon  it  ? 

No  ;  some  of  the  women  are  given  inferior  sorts  of  work,  that  cannot  do  the 
fine  work,  for  instance,  the  old  woman  I  mentioned  to  you,  she  only  got  the 
sheets  and  towels  ;  siie  did  not  get  any  of  the  shirts. 

15800.  Let  us  take  a  shirt ;  would  a  shirt  be  given  out  to  one  woman,  and 
would  she  do  the  whole  of  it  ?  • 

Originally  she  did;  but  now  slie  does  not.  I  had  one  woman  who  stated  to 
me  that  the  shoulder  [lieces  and  front  bands  were  sent  to  her  machined. 

1 5891.  So  that  that  shirt  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of,  at  any  rate,  two 
women  ? 

Yes. 

15892.  Do  you  know  whether  the  woman  who  brought  the  shirt  in  would, 
theoretically,  receive  the  whole  of  the  money? 

Now  she  receives  4.3  d. ;  formerly  she  received  7  d. 

^5^9?>-  She  received  7 d.  when  she  did  more  work? 
Yes  ;  when  she  had  the  hands  to  do. 

15894.  And  4|^/.  since  the  machining  of  the  bands  was  taken  away  from 
her  ? 
Yes. 

15895.  Lord 
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15895.  Lord  T/iring.~\  Did  the  women  leave  in  your  mind  the  impression 
that  they  had  been  cheated  ? 

They  did  not  think  that  ihey  were  fairly  treated. 

15S()6.  Did  they  think  that  they  were  cheated  ;  in  other  words,  did  they 
think  that  money  was  kept  back  from  them  which  they  ought  to  have  had  ? 
They  were  suspicious  of  that,  because  they  did  not  see  the  list. 

15897.  But  did  they  produce  the  impression  in  your  mind  that  they  thought 
(not  to  mince  words)  that  they  were  cheated  ? 

Yes,  I  think  Ihey  did. 

15898.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  that  some  lists  were 
put  up  somewhere  ? 

^^o ;  they  never  told  me  that  they  had  seen  any. 

15S99.  Then  il  is  possible  that  the  lists  might  have  been  put  up  in  the  tailors' 
shops,  or  wherever  it  was,  and  that  possibly  they  were  not  admitted  into  that 
tailors'  shop  ? 

Then  they  would  have  been  useless  to  them. 

15900.  Then,  as  regards  the  posting  of  the  women's  names  on  the  harrack 
gates  ;  have  you  any  idea  by  whose  order  that  was  done  ? 

No,  not  by  whose  order.  The  sentry  did  it ;  the  sentry  had  instructions, 
they  told  me  not  to  admit  them  if  their  names  were  posted  on  the  gate. 

15901.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  tliese  poor  women  have  any  other  work  ;  for 
instance,  officers'  washing,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

No,  1  do  not  know ;  I  did  not  ask  the  question. 

15902.  And  did  you  hear  of  any  cases  of  payment  for  the  work  being  reduced 
because  of  its  being  brought  in  late  r 

Yes,  I  did  ;  I  cannot  at  the  moment  tell  y^-u  which  woman  told  me  so. 

15903.  But  that  certain  cases  have  come  under  your  notice  of  that 
description  ? 

Yes  ;  they  told  me  themselves  that  reductions  were  made  if  things  were 
brought  in  late. 

15004.  Lord  Monkswell.']  You  did  not  give  evidence  at  tliis  inquiry  that  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  April? 
No. 

15905.  Did  any  of  the  women  you  saw  give  evidence.  It  was  be'^ore  the 
inquiry  that  you  saw  them  ;  perhaps  you  do  not  know  wliether  they  intended  to 
give  evidence  at  the  inquiry  ? 

[  do  not  think  ihey  knew  anything  about  the  inquiry  then. 

15906.  Do  you  understand  whether  all  these  women  were  paid  direct  by^the 
master  tailor,  or  weie  any  of  them  employed  by  other  women  to  whom  the 
work  was  given  out  ? 

I  understand  they  all  got  the  work  at  the  barracks  and  were  paid  at  the 
barracks. 

15907.  And  none  of  them  received  their  work  from  other  women? 
No. 

15908.  Chairman.']  I  gather  that  the  reason  why  you  do  not  wish  the 
women's  names  to  be  mentioned  is  the  same  rea-on  as  Mr.  Arnold  White  i>ava 
for  not  asking  them  to  come  and  give  evidence,  that  the  women  would  be  afraid 
of  losinu  their  work? 

Yes.  They  told  me  these  things  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy,  because  it  would 
be  against  them  if  it  was  known.  ^ 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  JOHN  HENRY  ELGER,  is  called  in;  and  having  been 
svvoru,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

15909.  Chairman.^  What  is  your  business  r 
I  am  a  Solicitor's  Clerk. 

1.5910.  Were  you  sent  down  to  Chatham  at  the  iiista  ice  of  Mr.  White? 
"Yes;  it  w;is  referred  to  me  and  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hraid,  who  will  succeed 
me  in  the  examination. 

1591  1.  And  you  went  down  to  make  investigations  on  this  point  now  l)efore 
the  Committee  ? 
Generally. 

15912.  Did  you  make  any  re  port  ? 

Yes  ;  I  made  a  report  of  the  information  that  I  obtained. 

15913.  Earl  oi Limerick.^  ^\'hen  did  ycu  go  down  ? 
On  the  9il)  of  June  last. 

15914.  Chairman.^  Have  you  heard  the  list  of  prices  read  out  by  the  last 
witness  I 

I  have. 

15915.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  they  are  correct  or  not? 

As  to  the  shirts,  they  are  correct.  1  may  say  that  with  regard  to  the  other 
ai tides  mentioned  by  t!)e  last  witness,  I  was  unable  to  get  any  prices.  I  was 
met  throughout  l)y  the  people  whom  1  visitetl  with  great  difficulty  ;  they  would 
not  answer  any  inquiries  I  had  to  make.  Althougli  they  did  not  know  that  1 
came  from  Mr.  Arnold  White,  still  they  feared  that  if  they  disci  sed  any  thing- 
it  might  get  to  the  ears  of  the  master  tailor,  who  would  depjive  them  of  any 
further  work. 

15916.  You  mean  that  they  declined  to  answer  your  questions  on  that 
ground  ? 

That  was  so  ;  but  I  managed  to  get  from  those  I  did  visit  that  the  ])rice 
given  to  them  by  the  master  tailor  for  shirts  was  4^d.:  that  was  the  highest 
price  1  could  get. 

15917.  That  was  the  only  article  you  got  a  price  for? 

One  woman,  the  first  one  1  saw,  was  the  wife  of  a  pensioner  and  officer's 
servant ;  she  personally  evinced  a  very  strong  animus  against  the  master  tailor  ; 
and  1  think,  but  for  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  within  a  few  months  of  com- 
pleting his  full  term  of  service,  would  have  given  very  valuable  evidence  to  your 
Lordships  ;  but  her  husband  was  present  at  the  time  of  my  interview,  and  he, 
to  a  great  extent,  stopped  her  from  making  any  statement  to  me.    She,  how- 
ever, did  tell  me  that  the  last  work  she  did  for  the  master  tailor  was  to  make 
eight  duck-jumpers  ;  she  took  them  to  the  master  tailor  and  he  gave  her  2  s. ; 
she  told  him  that  the  price  for  the  eight  duck-jumpers  should  be  4*.  He 
reuionstrated  with  her  and  told  her  to  re  tire.    She  declined  to  do  so,  and 
said  she  should  wait  until  she  got  the  4  s.     After  waiting  some  time,  and 
holding   converse  with   various  other   vvomen  who  came   up,  the  master 
tailor  gave  her  the  4  s.,  and  she  retired.     From  that  time  she  had  never 
had  any  work  from  the  master  tailor.     She  liad  previously  made  shirts; 
she  did  not  remember  the  price  she  got  for  them,  but  it  was  in  the  days  when 
the  entire  shirt  was  given  to  them,  machinery  included  ;  she  had  not  a  machine 
of  her  own,  but  she  used  to  give  out  the  machining,  for  which  she  paid  a  penny 
for  each  shirt ;  but  she  kept  no  account,  and  she  could  not  say  from  recollection 
what  she  did  get.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  she  was  disposed  to  tell 
me,  for  the  reasons  I  have  before  stated.    She  had  seen  the  machine  work 
which  was  done  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  tailor,  and  in  many 
instances  she  considered  it  was  scandalous.    Not  only  was  the  machiue  work 
improperly  done,  but  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  garment  was  so  skimped 

that, 
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that,  in  the  case  of  men's  shirts,  the  shirts  w.  re  only  boys'.  I  tliink  that  is  all 
that  I  got  from  tlie  first  woman  I  visited.  The  next  woman  I  saw  was  the  wife 
of  a  sei  jeant  pensioner.  She  told  me  that  she  had  worked  under  various  master 
tailors,  l  unning  over  a  period  of  24  years  ;  she  was  a  shirt  maker,  and  until  six 
weeks  previoasly  to  my  seeing  her  liad  constantly  been  employed  hy  the  master 
tailor.  She  was  at  first  engaged  to  make  shirts  throughout,  and  under  the 
advice  of  the  previous  master  tailor  she  had  i)urchased  a  machine,  because  she 
thought  it  \\as  a  safe  thing;  but  now  the  machining'  was  given  out  to  one  or 
two  women,  and  she  got  none  of  the  m;. chining ;  and  the  price  she  received  for 
making-  shirts,  or  rather  for  finishing  them,  was  4.^  d.;  she  had  previously  been 
paid,  vvhen  she  did  tiie  machining,  7  d. 

15918.  Do  you  know  what  they  get  paid  for  machining? 

No,  I  do  not.  With  the  aid  of  her  daughter,  she  told  me,  she  could 
finish  eight  shirts  in  two  days,  earning  at  the  rate  of  9  d.  per  day. 

15919.  Perhaps  you  had  better  give  the  Committee  any  general  evidence 
that  you  wish  to  give.  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  detail 
as  to  the  particular  cases  r 

There  were  two  complaints  raised  by  the  last  person  I  visited.  One  was 
that  the  machining  Wiis  given  to  one  or  two  women  ;  she,  as  a  n,atter  of 
fact,  knew  that  those  two  women  (there  might  have  been  others,  but  she  did 
die  not  know  of  them)  who  had  the  machine-vvoik,  were  living  in  affluent 
circumstances,  so  to  speak  ;  they  dressed  well,  and  apparently  they  fed  well. 

15920.  What  is  the  complaint;  what  did  the  women  complain  of? 

They  eomplained  that  the  machinery  was  given  to  one  or  two  women;  and 
secondly  

151)21.  Do  you  mean  that  they  complained  that  too  high  a  price  Nvas  paid 
for  the  machinery? 

Not  so  much  that;  but  that  they  did  not  get  the  machining;  that  they  did 
not  get  the  whole  shirt;  because  when  they  had  the  whole  shirt  they  used 
to  get  7  d.  for  it. 

15022.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  whether  the  complaint  was  merely 
that  the  work  had  been  divided,  or  that  the  value  of  the  work  was  unfairly 
divided  ? 

J  take  it  that  it  would  be  that  it  was  unfairly  divided. 

15923.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know:  whether  they  objected  to  tiie  fact 
that  one  got  the  machining,  and  another  the  rest  of  the  work,  or  whether  they 
objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  they  got  too  little  for  the  work  that  they 
did,  and  the  machinists  too  much  ? 

That  the  machinists  were  paid  more  in  proportion  to  what  the  finishers 
got. 

15924.  Did  they  complain  that  they  did  not  get  the  full  amount  of  the 
Government  prices? 

No,  they  did  not  complain  of  that ;  the  people  whom  I  visited  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  prices  they  got,  because  they  stated  that  half  a  loaf  was  better 
than  none,  and  that  if  they  complained  it  would  get  to  the  ears  of  the  master 
tailor,  and  they  would  be  deprived  of  all  uork. 

15925.  What  I  asked  you  was  whether  it  was  a  grievance  of  the  w^omen  of 
which  they  complained  to  you,  that  they  did  not  get  Government  prices  ? 

No  ;  they  did  not  know  what  they  were. 

1  -)926.  Thev  did  not  know  what  the  Government  prices  were? 
No. 

15927.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  1  think  you  said  that  in  one  case  a  woman  for- 
merly got  shirts  at  7  d.,  and  then  gave  them  out  to  be  machined  by  another 
person  for  a  penny  a  shirt  for  the  machining  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 
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15928.  Is  not  thai  rather  like  sweating;  a  penny  a  shirt  for  machining? 

I  did  not  see  wliaf,  j  onions  of  the  work  were  machined;  but  they  seemed  to 
consider  that  that  was  the  general  price  paid. 

15929.  Chairman.']  Have  you  anything;  m'ore  that  you  wish  t )  say  ? 

I  did  get  the  price  for  the  ^^erj^e  and  cloth  trousers :  one  woman  received  9  d. 
for  serge  trousers,  finishing-  serine  trousers,  and  8  d.  for  cloth  trousers ;  the 
difference  in  (he  price  being  for  the  casting  over  required  in  the  case  of  the  serge 
trousers. 

The  Witness  is  directe  I  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  THOMAS  BRAID,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows: 

159.30.  Chairman.^  You  have  also  made  some  inquiri-.  s  at  Chatham? 

Yes,  to  a  considerable  extetit.  1  was  down  there  two  whole  days,  on  the 
15th  and  16th  of  May  ;  and  I  think  five,  1  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  was  not 
six,  subsequent  days,  for  a  portion  of  the  day,  my  visits  being  solely  directe;!  to 
inquiring  amongst  these  women. 

I  5931.  Did  yon  visit  the  se  women  in  their  own  houses  ? 
Yes. 

15932.  Hovv^  many  \ 

Altogetiier,  I  should  think  over  40  ;  but  there  were  between  20  and  3() 
who  actually  gave  me  certain  information ;  the  otiiers  refuse  !  t )  give  any 
information. 

15933.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  information  from  thein  ? 

A  great  deal  of  difficulty.  At  die  time  that  I  went  down  they  were  well 
aware,  and  they  informed  me,  of  the  facts  which  had  been  stated  before  your 
Lordships  by  .Mr.  Arnold  White;  they  had  also  heard,  and  they  staled  it  to  me, 
tliat  tliere  had  been  an  inquiry  at  Chatham  ;  and  they  stated  th.it  they  did  not 
think  they  had  benefited  by  the  evidence  ;  if  the}'  gave  any  further  inf  >rma- 
tion  it  \V(mld  lead  to  the  work  being  taken  away  from  Chatham;  that  that  part 
of  ti  e  work  which  the  master  tailor  has  under  a  contract  would  probably  go  to 
other  contractors  ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  that  part  of  it  which  he  took,  as  I 
understood  as  master  tailor,  the  Government  would  make  some  arrangement  by 
which  it  should  be  done  by  indcjor  hands,  or  something  of  that  sort.  That  was 
the  impression  theyhad,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  refused  to  give  me  any 
information. 

15934.  They  were  a'raid  that  any  alterations  would  lead  to  their  being 
deprived  of  tiie  work  altogether  ? 

Quite  so. 

15935.  \\  hat  was  the  result  of  your  investigations  ? 

I  Sj)ent  a  laige  amount  of  time  in  conversing  with  very  many  of  them,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  conversations  with  ill!  m,  and  putting  the  matter  before 
them  at  great  length,  1  got  admissions  from  them.  Taking  the  instance 
of  the  shirts,  I  found  they  were  distinguished  in  this  way  :  There  was  the 
old  jjattern  and  the  new  pattern.  At  the  time  1  was  down  there,  and  for  some 
time  previously,  I  was  informed  that  they  had  been  working  principally  upon 
the  old  pattern  ;  for  that  they  received  4 ^  c?.  for  finishing.  There  was  no  variation 
in  any  of  the  women  who  gave  me  evidence  as  to  the  price ;  it  was  4^  d.  in 
every  case. 

1593b.  Was  that  for  doing  the  whole  shirt  r 

No;  for  what  they  called  finishing.  I  made  considerable  inquiries  as  to 
what  "finishing"  meant,  and  this  is  what  I  found:  Originally  the  shirt  was 
handed  out  to  the  women  simply  cut,  and  with  the  materials  for  making  it  up  ; 
they  made  it  throughout.    There  was  a  system  by  which  those  who  ha  I  not  a 

machine 
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machine  handed  the  machining  portion  of  the  work  to  other  \vo:nen  who 
had  machines  ;  and  in  every  case  that  was  done  for  a  penny  per  shirt.  The 
machininu  at  the  lime,  and  for  some  lime  liefore  I  went  down  there,  had  bien 
done  by  some  persons  engaged  specially  l)y  the  master  tailor  (two  ladies,  I  was 
told;;  they  received.  I  w^!S  intormed,  a  penny  per  sliirt  also.  The  amonnt 
mcntiout  d  in  the  Admiralty  list,  whici  h.i.s  been  pruduced  to  your  Lordships 
this  morning,  f.)r  this  particular  shirt  is  6d.;  the  women  get  4hd.  for 
*'  finishing  "  ;  tiie  maciiinist,  1  d.  for  "  miichming." 

15937.  Have  you  seen  the  Adinir.dty  list? 
J  have  seen  it. 

1593S.  And  vou  sav,  that  the  price,  according  to  that  list,  is  6  d.  ? 
Yes. 

i59j9.  And  that  the  women  only  get  4  h  d.  for  finishing  ? 
Yes;  and  the  machinisi  a  pinny. 

15940.  There  is  a  iialf  penny  wrong  ? 

Yes,  a  half  penny  wrong  in  that  j);irticular  case.  The  great  complaint  with 
regard  to  the  shirts  by  the  women  was  not  as  to  price,  because  they  did  not 
seem  to  know  what  was  the  priee  they  were  entitled  to  receive ;  it  was  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  which  they  did  as  "  finishing."  They  told  me  that  sometimes 
they  would  have  a  shirt  handed  out  to  them  with  a  large  portion  of  what  was 
allowed  to  be  machined,  done  by  machine  when  they  received  it  from  the  m  tster 
tailor's  workshop,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  there  would  only  be  a  portion 
machined,  anil  generally  a  very  sm.dl  portion.  Tiiey  instanced  it  in  many 
cases  in  this  way  :  sonietiraes  they  would  have  the  shirt  machined  down 
both  side.*  only  ;  in  other  instances  they  would  have  the  shirt  in  ))ieces,  but  the 
wristbands  and  the  gussets  would  be  machined  for  them;  so  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  they  really  did  in  respect  to  "  finishing." 

15941.  I'arl  Brownlow.]  You  mean  they  would  sometimes  do  more  and 
sometimes  less  ? 

Sometimes  more  an  1  sometimes  less. 

15942.  Chairman.^  While  on  that  point  I  will  ask  you,  was  the  complaint  to 
this  effect :  That  whereas  the  full  amount,  the  proper  amount,  of  machining 
was  paid  for.  the  proper  amount  of  machining  was  not  done,  and  that,  therefore, 
though  they  might  be  getting  the  proper  price  lor  finishing,  they  liad  to  do 
more  for  that  price  than  was  correct  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Hardly  so.  They  vvpre  no  parties  whatever  to  tlie  machining  being  done; 
they  .received  the  shirt  from  the  master  tailor,  and  they  understood  by  '-finish- 
ing" that  all  that  could  be  machined  should  have  been  machined. 

15943.  That  is  exactly  what  I  say;  was  the  complaint  of  this  nature,  that 
even  although  they  might  be  receiving  the  proper  price  for  finishing,  yet  they 
had  more  to  do  for  that  price  than  they  ought  to  have  had  ? 

Yes.  Then,  as  to  other  garments,  I  asc  M  tained  that  these  pries  were  being 
paid:  For  Navy  sheets,  irrespective  of  size,  9^/.  a  dozen.  (I  might  say,  in 
reference  to  the  shirts,  I  was  also  told  that  they  took  f  rom  three  to  four  hours  to 
"finish," and  I  had  confirmation  as  to  that.)  For  Navy  serges  the  price  paid  was 
1  2  d.  In  this  case  the  price,  so  far  as  I  can  learn  Irom  the  list,  is  ]  s.  3  c/.; 
that  is,  they  were  paid  1  d.  less.  With  re,i>;ard  to  the  hospital  flannel  coats,  there 
was  a  disagreement  in  the  information  that  was  given  to  me  ;  many  of  the  women 
said  that  they  receixed  1  s.  Sd.,  but  the  larger  nuiid>er  told  me  that  they  only 
got  1  5.  2  c?.;  1  s.  od.  is  the  [irice  in  the  schedule.  For  hed-covers  or  bed-ticks 
they  received  1  5.  3  d.  per  dozen,  when  there  weie  tapes  ;  i  s.  per  dozen  without 
tapis;  for  pillow  slips  without  tapes,  10  d.  per  dozen  ;  wiiii  tapes,  1 1  d.  per  dozen; 
the  price  for  each  of  these  in  the  schedule  is  1  s.  For  serge  tunics  they  had  7  d. 
each;  the  price  in  the  schedule  is  1  3d.;  for  huckaback  towels  they  had 
4h  d.  per  dozen  ;  the  price  in  the  schedule  is  5  d.  For  blue  cloth  trousers,  7  d. 
each  for  "  finishing  "  ;  the  price  in  the  schedule  is  I  s.  6  d.  ;  and  in  this  instance 
also  the  same  complaint  was  made  with  regard  to  what  they  were  e.\pected  to 
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do,  as  "  finishing,"  as  I  have  stated  in  reference  to  the  sliirts.  In  many  cases 
1  was  told  that  the  trousers  were  handed  out  to  them  with  one  side  of  one  leg- 
only  machined. 

15944.  I  presume  you  mean  that  they  had  to  do  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
work  for  tiie  price  of  the  "  finishing  "  ? 

Yes.  Then  there  was  a  great  complaint  that  those  wlio  were  supposed  to 
have  oiven  inlormation  prior  to  Mr.  Arnold  W  hite  giving  his  evidence  liere, 
received  no  work  at  all.  T  called  subsequently  on  those  who  had  given  infor- 
mation, and  I  found  that  they  had  not  received  any  work. 

15945.  Given  information  when? 
To  Miss  Eiitwisle. 

15946.  You  found  that  people  who  had  given  information  to  her  had  not  g(;t 
any  work  ? 

Yes.  1  also  called  on  several  others  whom  I  understood  wore  believed  to  have 
given  information  ;  and  they  also  informed  me  that  they  had  nut  had  any 
work. 

15947.  When  was  this information  "  you  are  speaking  of  uathe^cd ;  about 
April,  was  it  not;  the  |rcvious  evidence  that  ^ou  are  talking  of,  I  mean  ? 

I  do  not  know. 

1 5948.  Yon  went  down  in  May,  and  you  say  you  found  that  the  women  who 
had  given  information,  or  were  supposed  to  have  given  evidence,  were  not  given 
work  ;  could  you  verify  that  r 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  giving  ihe  names  and  addresses  of  the  people 
whom  I  saw.  I  have  those  names  and  addresses,  lait  I  am  jjrecluded  fioin 
giving  them. 

1  5()49.  I  meant  by  my  question  whether  you  did  verify  it  ? 
Yes. 

15950.  I  mean  did  you  find  (  ut ;  had  you  any  mean^  of  finding  out,  exccjit 
from  wliat  the  women  told  you  fiiemselves,  that  ;he  women  were  not  working 
when  you  went  down  in  the  luonth  of  May  wiio  had  been  working,  say,  in  the 
month  of  March  ? 

Not  beyond  their  statements.  Then^  in  reference  to  the  question  of  a  list 
of  prices  being  posted  up,  I  inquired  wherever  I  went  if  that  was  the  case,  and 
all  agreed  that  they  had  never  .^een  any  such  list,  and  tliey  did  not  know  the 
prices. 

15U51.  Earl  Brownlow.']  Had  they  ever  asked  to  Stc  a  list,  any  of  liicm  r 
I  did  ask  that  question  in  certain  casts,  and  they  told  me  no;  but  I  did  not 
ask  ( very  one. 

15952.  Chairman.^  And  that  is  the  general  lesult  of  vour  inquiry  r 
^es. 

15953'      there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to  mention? 
Ko. 

15954.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  When  you  were  proceeding  to  get  this  information, 
did  you  find  average  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  women  ? 
Yes,  they  were  most  intelligent. 

15955-  Or  did  you  generally  put  leading  questions,  and  then  merely  get  a 
"  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  out  of  them  ? 

No;  I  went  and  talked  to  them  in  a  conversational  way;  I  put  no  direct 
questions  to  th.em  at  all;  I  did  not  tell  them,  in  any  instance,  why  I  had  called; 
but  when  they  asked  the  reason,  I  said  that  I  had  a  desire  to  find  out  what 
they  were  actually  receiving. 

15956.  You  drew  your  own  deductions,  I  suppose,  from  their  answers? 
I  made  no  note  of  any  price,  unless  the  price  was  distinctly  stated  to  me. 

15957.  Now, 
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15957.  Now,  as  regards  these  prices  tliat  you  have  mentioned,  do  you  know 
at  all  when  that  list  of  regulation  prices  was  made  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

15958.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  been  reduced  at  all  since  they  were  made  ' 
No. 

15959.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  ever  been  raised  ? 

No.  So  far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  many  of  them  told  me  that  under 
the  former  mnster  tailor  they  received  much  higher  prices  than  under  the 
present  master  tailor, 

15960.  Lord  Thring.']  How  many  years  ago  was  that? 

Speaking  from  recollection  (I  did  not  make  a  note),  I  believe  that  the  jjresent 
master  tailor  came  three  years  ago. 

15961.  Lord  Sandhurst^]  J  suppose  you  were  led  (o  believe  that,  the  only 
reason  that  these  people  did  not  continue  to  get  woik  was  because  they  had 
given  evidence  ? 

Had  given  information,  or  were  supposed  to  have  gi:en  information. 

15962.  Not  because  there  happened  to  be  slackness  of  work? 
No ;  others  were  receiving  work  at  that  time. 

15963.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Did  you  hear  that  any  one  had  been  posted  up  at 
the  gates,  or  refused  work,  who  gave  information  at  the  inquiry  on  April 
the  21st  ? 

No. 

15964.  Your  information  only  related  to  Mr.  Arnold  White's  statements? 

I  made  no  inquiries  as  to  that  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  because  I 
did  not  know  that  it  had  been  stated  by  anybody. 

15965.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  know  that  any  one,  and  you  have 
heard  no  complaints  that  anyone,  of  the  14  women  who  gave  evidence  on  the 
inquiry  in  April,  was  refused  work  on  account  of  having  jCfiven  evidence.  I 
understand  that  there  were  14  women  examined  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 
and  you  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  them  was  refused  work  afterwards ;  I 
mean  the  Court  of  Inquiry  which  sat  on  the  21st  of  April? 

I  heard  of  that  Court  of  Inquiry. 

15966.  But  you  did  not  hear  anybody  allege  that  they  had  been  deprived  of 
work  for  giving  evidence  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ? 

No,  the  reverse  ;  I  heard  that  those  who  had  gi^'en  evidence  had  had  work. 

1 5967.  Then  it  did  not  militate  against  their  prospects  that  they  were  wilhng 
to  give  evidence  before  this  Court  of  Inquiry? 

No  ;  but  I  heard  also  that  two  or  three  who  were  requested  to  give  evidence 
before  that  Court  of  Inquiry  attended  at  the  barracks  for  that  purpose,  but  were 
not  called,  and  that  they  had  not  received  any  work  since.  Theii'  explanation 
was  that  it  was  stated  that  they  had  given  evidence  to  the  lady  whose  name  I 
have  mentioned. 

15968.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  Then  you  say  that  you  do  know  cases  of  women 
having  been  turned  away  from  the  barracks  on  making-  application  for  work 
after  having  given,  or  having  been  supposed  to  have  given,  evidence  to  the  lady 
you  have  mentioned  ? 

Yes. 

15969.  Did  you  notice  what  sort  of"  accommodation  there  was  in  the  places 
these  women  lived  in ;  did  they  give  you  the  idea  that  they  were  extremely 
poor  ? 

Yes,  the  majority  of  them  ;  some  of  them  desperately  poor. 

15970.  Living  in  one  room  ? 

Three  or  four  in  one  part  of  the  town  that  I  visited.  In  the  East  End  of 
London  1  have  never  seen  anything  worse.  In  one  case  there  was  no  floor  to 
the  room,  for  one  thing ;  they  were  living  on  the  bare  ground. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Colonel  G.  F.  MUNRO,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined^ 

as  follows  : 

15971.  Chair  til  an  r\  \  o\j  aie  the  Commandant? 
Commandant  of  the  Royal  Marines  at  Chatham. 

1 5972.  A  1,(1  you  ordered  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  subject  about  which  we 
are  ti  king  evidence  now,  on  the  21st  day  of  Ajiiil  lasi  ? 

I  (lid,  by  order  of  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  Royal  Marines. 

1 5973.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  with  you  1 
I  have. 

15974.  "Will  yon  see  if  that  {handiny  a  copy  to  the  Witness)  is  correct? 
That  i?  a  correct  copy. 

15975.  Perhaps  you  will  pui  it  in  r 

Yes;  that  is  a  true  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry.  {Tke 
same  is  handed  in,  vide  AppeiuUx.) 

15976.  I  should  hke  to  ask  you  first  a  question  or  two  relative  to  Mr.  Arnold 
\^  bite's  evidence.    How  long  have  you  been  in  ibis  position  of  Commandant  ? 

Since  April  1887- 

15977-  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  the  clothing  is  done  ? 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  a  statement  as  to  the  system  of  work. 

15978.  Yes? 

Tbe  master  tailor  at  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Chatham,  makes  up 
articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  for  this  he  employs  the 
wives  -.ind  widows  of  men  of  the  Royal  Marines  A  register  is  kept  by  him 
ot  the  workers,  and  no  names  should  be  entered  on  the  jegislei",  or  removed 
from  it,  without  the  sanction  of  the  commanding  officer  A  fixed  scale  of  prices 
is  allowed  by  the  Admiralty  for  making  up  the  articles.  A  copy  of  this  scale  is 
hung  up  in  the  workroom  for  the  information  of  the  workwomen,  l  he  master 
tailor  draws  the  materials  from  the  Naval  Victualling  Yard  at  Deptford,  culs 
out  the  garments,  and  issues  the  materials  to  the  workwomen,  examining  them 
when  made  up,  and  forwarding  them  to  the  Victualling  Yard  when  finished. 
Th(  se  are  his  orders.  He  is  responsible  for  all  ai  licles  made  up,  for  all  pay- 
ments, and  for  all  accounts  and  returns  in  connection  with  the  work.  He  had 
formerly  to  prepare  a  weekly  pay-sheet,  sho\\ing  the  names  of  the  workwomen, 
the  number  of  articles  each  had  made,  the  rate  allowed  for  making  according  to 
scalcj  and  the  sum  due  lo  each  ;  and  the  women  were  paid  weekly. 

15979.  You  say^  that  used  to  be  case? 

Yes,  that  was  formerly  ;  it  is  not  the  case  now. 

15980.  Up  to  what  date  was  it  the  case  ? 

Up  to  the  1st  of  August  of  this  year.  Mr.  Arnold  White  in  his  evidence, 
given  befi  re  your  Committee  in  April  last,  alluded  to  this  pay-sheet,  and  the 
method  adopted  in  some  instances  by  the  master  tailor  in  allowing  the  work- 
wonien  to  sign  the  pay-sheets  before  ihe  amounts  due  to  them  had  been  entered, 
which  the  master  tailor  explains  in  liis  evidence  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
which  assembled  at  Chatham,  a  copy  of  ihe  proceedings  of  which  is  in  your 
possession.  The  system  of  a  weekly  pay-sheet  is  n.o  longer  in  force;  the  master 
tailor  DOW  has  to  keep  a  work-ljook,  showing  the  names  of  the  workers,  with,  in 
each  case,  the  date  of  issue  of  material,  the  number  of  articles  made  up,  and  the 
date  the  work  was  returned,  the  rate  allowed  to  the  workwomen  for  makmg  up 
according  to  scale,  with  the  total  sum  due,  If,  on  examination,  the  work  is 
approved,  payment  should  be  made  at  once,  the  recipient  signing  the  work-bcjok 
as  a  receipt  for  the  money.  The  work-book  to  be  available  for  insjjection  at 
any  time,  and  to  be  submitted  to  the  commanding  officer  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  The  various  articles  should  be  made  by  the 
workwomen  entirely,  except  in  a  few  instances  which  are  now^  authorised  by  the 

Admiralty 
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Admiralty  to  !)e  partly  made  by  hand,  and  partly  by  machine ;  the  master  tailor 
doing  the  machining  in  his  workshop,  and  giving  the  finishing  to  be  done  by  the 
workwomen.  A  tixed  scale  of  price^  is  authorised  tor  machining  and  for 
finishing.  I  think  the  master  tailor  employs  .ibout  180  women.  They  appear 
to  be  content  witli  the  prices  they  receive:  no  complaints  have  ever  been  made 
to  me  by  them.  On  the  19th  of  A[)ril  last  iVlr.  Arnold  White  called  and  saw 
me  at  Chatham  to  make  inquiry  as  to  alleged  sweating  by  tlie  master 
tailor  

15981.  Are  you  now  i^oing  into  the  conversation  which  Mr.  Arnold  White 
said  he  had  uith  yon  ? 

No. 

15982.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  said  that  he  had  a  conversation 
with  the  master  tailoi-  in  your  presence  ? 

Yes. 

15983.  You  are  not  going  to  alinde  to  thatr 

No.  He  came,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  as  he  was  properly 
accredited,  I  gave  inm  every  assistance,  and  in  conseqnence  of  what  took  place 
then  a  Conrt  of  Inquiry  was  ordered  to  assemble. 

15984.  Lord  Thring.'\  Did  you  sec  Mr.  Arnold  White  in  the  presence  of  the 
master  tailor  ? 

I  saw  Mr.  Arnold  White  in  my  office  when  the  master  t  lilor  was  present,  and 
he  asked  i  im  several  qnestion*.  I  gave  him  every  assistance.  On  the  21st  of 
April  the  Court  of  Inquiry  assembled,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  work- 
women voluntarily  presented  themselves  for  - examination  ;  they  came  forward, 
a  large  number  of  them,  and  the  president  of  tlie  court  told  me  that  he  took 
them  indiscriminately  as  they  came  ;  a  large  immber  attended,  and  13  were 
examined  by  the  court.  The  court  consisted  of  the  president,  who  was  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  and  two  other  officers. 

15985.  Chah'man]  Lientenant  Colonel  Farquharson,  Major  Sweny,  aiid 
Captain  Peile  ? 

Yes.  The  master  tailor  was  subst-quentiy  ordered  to  return  to  his  duty,  from 
which  he  had  been  suspended  during  the  inquiry. 

1 5986.  Is  the  master  tailor  2  civilian  r 

Yes  ;  but  he  has  rank  as  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

15987.  Lord  Thring.]  He  is  subject  to  militarv  law  technically  ' 

Yes.  1  might  say  that  he  returned  to  his  duty,  from  which  he  had  been  sus- 
l)ended  durini;  the  inquiry,  no  evidence  of  sweating  having  been  adduced. 

15988.  Chairman.^  You  spoke  about  the  work-room;  what  is  the  work- 
room ? 

-A  room  opposite  his  workshop,  into  which  the  women  go  to  receive  their 
work,  as  I  understand,  and  where  they  are  paid. 

15989.  Do  you  mean  a  work-room  in  the  barracks  ? 

Yes,  in  the  barrack-,  opposite  the  regimental  tailor's  shop,  in  the  same 
imilding. 

15990.  1  understand  that  the  master  tailor  does  his  part  cf  the  work,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  in  his  workshop  ? 

Yes  ;  he  has  a  machining  shop,  where  he  employs  the  women  to  do  tiiis 
work. 

15991.  And  there  the  women  come  to  get  this  work  of  which  we  are 
speaking  r 

Of  course  the  master  tailor  can  answer  all  questions  which  relate  to  his  work; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  women  go  to  the  machine  rooms  to  receive  their 
work  ;  they  go  to  a  room  which  we  call  the  workroom,  opposite  to  the  cutting 
room. 

(50.)  3  E  2  15992-  You 
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15992.  You  say  the  scale  of  prices  is  put  up  in  the  work  room  ? 
1  have  seen  it  hung  up  there. 

15993.  I  want  to  know  if  all  the  women  who  get  work  of  necessity  see  that 
scale  of  prices ;  do  they  go  into  the  work-room  at  all  ? 

They  must  go  there  to  receive  their  money.  It  is  the  Admiralty  order 
that  the  scale  of  prices  should  he  hung  up  in  the  work- room  for  the 
women. 

15994.  Has  that  always  been  the  case  ? 
So  far  as  I  am  aware. 

15995.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Is  it  there  at  this  moment  ? 

Yes  ;  and  I  have  given  orders  tliat  the  scale  of  prices  is  to  be  hungup  also  in  a 
conspicuous  [)lace  om  the  staircase,  where  every  woman  can  see  it  when  waiting 
for  her  work. 

15996.  Lord  Thring.']  Where  was  tlie  scale  of  prices  hung  up  at  the  time 
before  you  gave  tins  last  order  ? 

In  the  work  room  ;  it  lias  always  been  there  ;  that  was  the  order  of  the 
Admiralty. 

15997.  You  believe  that  it  was  there  at  the  time  ? 

When  I  have  gone  to  the  work-room  I  have  seen  the  scale  of  prices 
hung  up. 

1 5908.  Chairman.']  Do  you  mean  that  the  scale  of  prices  has  been  in  the  work- 
room all  the  time  that  you  have  been  in  command  ? 
Yes;  when  I  have  gone  there  I  have  seen  it. 

1599U.  Lord  Thring.~\  1  mean  the  time  when  it  is  alleged  that  these  things 
occurred,  in  the  month  of  April.  Do  you  or  not  happen  to  recollect 
■whether  you  saw  this  scale  of  prices  hanging  up  there  at  that  time  ? 

I  cannot  recollect  exactly  at  that  time;  but  I  think  you  will  see  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  that  one  workwoman  said  she  saw 
it  there. 

16000.  Chairman.]  And  you  cannot  tell  us  whether  these  women  are  obliged 
to  go  into  that  work-room,  whether  they  naturally  go  into  the  work-room 
or  not  ? 

I  understand  that  they  go  in  there  to  receive  their  money ;  they  are  paid 
from  a  |:ay  table,  I  understand. 

16001.  That  is  what  you  hear  from  others? 
The  master  tailor  so  reports  to  me. 

16002.  L(;rd  Sandhurst.']  As  a  rule,  with  regard  to  regiments  in  barracks 
there  is  a  daily  inspection  by  a  picquet  officer  of  the  barrack  rooms? 

Yes,  by  a  company  officer. 

16003.  Does  that  inspection  extend  to  this  workshop  and  work-room  ? 

No ;  the  inspection  of  the  work-room  would  be  by  the  quartermaster  ;  the 
master  tailor  does  his  work  under  the  quartermaster. 

16004.  Does  the  quartermaster  report  to  you  that  he  has  inspected  these 
work-rooms  once  a  week,  or  at  some  periodical  time  ? 

I  go  there  frequently  myself  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  is  all  correct;  I  go 
round  these  rooms  very  frequently  to  satisfy  myself  that  all  is  right. 

16005.  There  is  no  systematic  system  of  inspection  ? 
No  ;  he  does  not  report  periodically. 

16006.  Chairman.']  But  I  understand  that  the  master  tailor  is  as  much  sub- 
ject to  military  discipline  as  anybody  else  ? 

Yes. 

i6o(»7.  You  have  precisely  the  same  control  over  him  as  over  the  soldiers  ? 
Yes;  he  is  entirely  under  mihtary  discipline,  the  same  as  any  other  soldier 
would  be. 

16008.  But 
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16008.  But  that  the  workroom  is  not  subject  to  the  same  inspection  as  the 
barrack  rooms  ? 

The  barrack  rooms,  of  course,  are  under  the  company  officers,  and  the  tailors' 
workshops  would  certainly  be  under  the  quartermaster. 

16009.  Wiio  is  the  quartermaster? 
Mr.  Valentine  Brown. 

16010.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  whether  the  scale  of  prices  has  recently 
been  altered  or  not  ? 

No,  not  since  I  have  been  tlicre  ;  1  do  not  think  so,  except  that  there  are 
certain  articles  now  authorised  by  the  Admiralty  lo  be  made  partly  by  machine 
and  partly  by  hand. 

1601  i.  You  do  not  know  whether  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  or  so  there 
has  been  any  complete  revision  of  prices  ? 

The  only  list  that  I  know  of  is  that  before  the  court  of  inquiry. 

1601  2.  You  do  not  know  how  long  that  has  been  in  force  ? 

That  is  dated  ''Contract  Department,  Admiralty,  25th  February  1887." 

16013.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  prices  were  different  before  then  ? 
No,  I  do  not  know. 

16014.  You  told  us  the  way  in  which  the  business  is  carried  on  now;  you 
said,  I  think,  that  if  the  work  was  approved  it  was  sent  into  the  Victualling 
Yard  ? 

To  the  Victualling  Yard,  at  Deptford,  when  approved,  where  it  is  most  care- 
fully examined  by  a  board  of  officers  there. 

160 J  5.  What  happens  if  the  work  is  disapproved  ? 

It  is  sent  back,  and  the  master  tailor  would  lose  it ;  it  would  be  an  entire 
loss  to  him  if  it  were  rejected. 

16016.  He  would  have  to  make  it  good,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

16017.  Do  you  know  what  occurs  if  the  master  tailor  himself  disapproves  of 
the  work  ? 

No,  I  do  not.    Of  course  he  is  responsible  for  the  work. 

16018.  Then  I  understand  that  you  changed  the  system  in  August  ? 

The  system  of  the  papers  which  the  women  sign.  They  no  longer  sign  pay 
sheets  ;  it  is  now  a  work  book. 

16019.  Why  did  you  make  that  alteration  ? 

These  revised  orders,  dated  the  1st  of  August,  came  from  the  Admiralty. 
These  are  the  orders  for  tlie  master  tailor  {producing  the  same),  and  these  are 
the  orders  for  workwomen  {producing  the  same).  {The  same  are  handed  in^  vide 
Appendix.) 

16020.  You  do  not  know,  I  presume,  why  this  alteration  was  made  r 
No ;  that  came  after  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 

16021.  Did  you  make  any  representation  on  the  subject  I  mean  ? 
No,  I  did  not. 

16022.  This  alteration  followed,  I  understand  you,  upon  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ? 
Yes. 

16023.  And  the  alteration,  as  I  understand  it,  would  appear  to  be  intended  to 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  a  woman  signing  the  pay-sheets  before  the  amount 
of  nioney  was  filled  in  ? 

With  the  present  system  it  would  be  impossible  for  there  to  be  any  doubt 
about  the  money  the  women  receive ;  because  each  woman  sees  it  in  the  book, 
and  exactly  what  she  had  received  she  would  sign  for. 

16024.  You  say  the  machinery  is  all  done  by  the  master  tailor;  I  suppose 
you  mean  that  is  your  impression  ? 
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That  is  my  impression.  I  have  seen  his  machine  room  in  which  he  employs 
ir.en  and  women,  and  he  pays  them  wages. 

16025.  Do  you  know  whether  there  woulil  he  any  way  of  verifying  what  has 
been  suggested  before  the  Committee,  th:it  a  number  of  women  have  l)een 
deprived  of  work  for  giving  evidence  ? 

It  would  be  necessary  for  those  women  to  appear,  and  I  would  promise 
absolute  protection  and  work  for  anv  such  women  if  they  did  come  forward. 

16026.  Would  you  be  able  or  not,  from  your  own  information,  to  ascertain 
whethc  r  the  same  women  were  employed  after  the  inquiry  as  were  employed 
before  ;  have  you  the  means,  I  mean,  of  finding  out  whetiier  any  women  were 
deprived  of  work  about  the  time  when  it  is  alleged  that  they  were  deprived  of 
work,  thai  is,  about  April  and  May;  have  yci  any  means  of  finding  out  for 
yourself  whetiier  the  same  women  are  employed  ? 

I  could  find  out  what  women  were  employed  at  that  time,  and  if  they  were 
de|iriv(  d  of  work  alterwards,  J  could  order  the  master  tailor  to  make  me  a 
report  of  that,  and  I  w^uld  inquire  into  it  most  carefully. 

16027.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  But  that  would  be  owing  to  this  Committee;  you 
would  otherwise  have  known  nothing  about  their  being  dismissed  ? 

He  has  no  business  to  remove  any  women  from  the  list  without  authority. 

16028.  Lord  Tlning^  Was  that  under  the  new  orders? 

Undei'  the  other  system  also  that  lias  been  the  case  ;  that  he  has  no  authority 
to  remove  a  woman's  name  from  the  register  without  my  sanction  ;  if  he  has 
done  so  it  is  highly  irregular. 

16029.  Earl  Brownlow.'j  Or  to  pnt  it  on,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

1 6030.  Lord  MonkswellP\  Or  to  post  up  a  name  by  the  sentry  ? 

That  would  be  utterly  impossible  ;  any  one  acquainted  with  barracks  would 
know  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity. 

16031.  Chairman.]  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  master 
tailor  to  give  or  withhold  woi  k  without  consulting  the  commandant  ? 

1  he  form  is  that  if  a  woman  wishes  to  be  employed  she  must  make  application 
through  the  captain  of  her  husband's  com))any  say,  and  then  she  goes  to  the 
master  tailor  and  is  tried,  and  if  he  approves  it  the  captain  signs  the  paper,  and 
then  I  sign  it. 

16032.  And  she  is  ])ut  upon  the  list  as  being  capalile  of  working  ? 
Yes". 

16033.  And  off*  that  list  she  should  not  be  taken  without  your  leave  ? 
No. 

16034.  But  you  \  ould  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  woman  might 
get  work  or  might  not  get  work  ? 

Exactly  ;  she  may  be  on  the  register  and  not  get  work. 

16035.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  you  could  find  out  whether  these 
women  have  heen  deprived  of  work ;  what  has  been  suggested  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  that  because  some  of  these  women  gave  evidence  to  various  persons 
making  inquiries,  I  think  only  in  the  month  of  Apiil  or  May,  they  were 
deprived  «if  their  v\ork  ;  what  I  ask  you  is  whether  there  is  any  means  at  your 
disposal  v\  hereby  you  could  verify  the  truth  of  that  statement  r 

I  would  ordei-  the  master  tailor  to  submit  to  me  the  names  of  all  women  he 
deprived  of  work  at  that  period. 

16036.  That  we  can  get  here  from  the  master  tailor  ? 
He  is  here. 

16037.  Beyond  that  you  see  no  way  in  which  you  can  "verify  the  allega- 
tion "  ? 

No  ;  I  could  see  his  list. 

16038.  You 
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16038.  You  could  see  the  pay  sheets  ? 

I  could  see  the  pay  sheers  ;  the  master  tailor  is  licr>'. 

160JQ.  Would  he  produce  Ins  j^ay  sheets  durmg  the  several  months? 
Until  that  new  order  whs  put  in  f'  rce  he  is  bound  to  •  he  ought  to  produce 
all  pay  sheets  with  the  women's  signatures  for  their  money. 

1(1040  Eorl  Broivnlow.~\  And  ;ifter  that  was  abolished  they  would  be  in  the 
work  book  ? 

Yes  ;  after  that  was  abolished  the  book  was  there. 

16041.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  In  fact,  the  pay  sheet  would  tell  us  the  women  he 
employed  ? 

Yes  ;  he  ought  to  produce  those  sheets,  and,  if  not,  the  pay  book,  for  all  ihe 
money  he  has  paid  to  those  women. 

16042.  Chairman.']  Do  you  l  ecolh  ct  what  occurred  at  this  conversation  that 
Mr.  White  had  with  yoii  in  the  presence  of  the  master  tailor ;  I  will  just  read 
to  you  what  he  said  about  it ;  it  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  you  might  not  recol- 
lect it;  it  is  in  answer  to  Question  1334,  at  the  end  of  the  answer  ;  he  s  lys, 
"  In  tiie  presence  of  the  commandant  I  asked  the  master  tailor  the  following 
questions  :  '  What  do  you  pay  for  the  sailor  blue  shii  is  ?  '  He  pays  6g  d.  for 
the  old  pattern,  10  d.  for  the  new  pattern,  1^  d.  for  machining.  The  women  say 
that  they  only  receive  41  d.  1 

I  regret  I  did  not  keep  a  note  of  wiiat  took  place  there,  but  I  fully  made  up 
my  mind  when  I  heard  this  was  going  on  to  order  a  court  of  inquny  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  circumstances  of  the  charges.  I  fully  made  up  my  mind  at 
once  to  have  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  by  a  board  of  officers. 

16043.  ^  do  not  quite  understand  the  first  part  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  court  of  inquiry.  I  willy  read  it  to  \ou  ;  it  says,  "  On  Friday  the  women 
receive  the  money  for  the  work  done  during  the  previous  week  ;"  I  suppose  that, 
means  the  week  before,  not  the  previous  seven  days? 

They  would  receive  the  money  for  the  pr  vious  seven  days. 

16044.  'ihen  it  means  not  the  week  before  but  the  previous  seven  days? 
Yes.    The  master  tailoi'  would  be  able  to  answer  all  thesf-  questions  bcvause 

it  is  <  ntirely  in  his  department. 

16045.  ''The  receipt  for  tiie  same  is  signed  by  them  on  Form  No.  R.  358, 
which  has  wt  been  hiled  in,  as  I  am  un:djle  to  know  what  women  .\  ill  proiiuee 
their  week's  work  till  they  appear;'"  that  is  in  the  master  tailor's  state.nent :  I 
had  better  ask  him  to  explain  that  ? 

Yes. 

16046.  Then  I  will  only  ask  nou  this.  I  have  before  me  your  opinion,  and 
your  opinion  is  as  follows;  '■  From  the  fuiegoing  evidence  1  am  of  opinion  that 
althouiih  the  master  tailor  has  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity  in  allowing  the 
workwomen  to  sign  the  weekly  pay-sheets  before  the  ainounts  they  had  received 
had  been  entered,  and  in  the  case  of  the  trousers  and  shirts  filling  in  the  whole 
amounts  due  for  making  them  up,  as  having  been  received  by  the  women  whose 
signatures  were  voucheis  for  the  same,  whereas  he  had  deducted  a  portion  of 
the  amount  for  the  machining,  &c.,  done  in  his  workshop,  yet  for  all  the  other 
articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  ;iiven  out  by  him  t  /  the  workwomen  to  make  up,  they 
appear  to  have  been  paid  ihe  full  amounts  fixed  by  Admiralty  scale,  without  any 
deductions."  You  say  the  master  tailor  was  ordered  to  go  back  to  duty  as  the 
result  of  this  inquiry  ? 

Yes  ;  the  proceedings  of  that  court  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  the  Admiralty. 

16047.  ^  gather  from  you  that  your  opinion,  generally  stated,  was  that  the 
master  tailor  was  not  to  blame  in  the  matter,  except  in  so  far  as  there  had  been 
comparatively  small  irregularities  ;  and  also  that  tliere  was  something  faulty  in 
the  system  ? 

That  is  my  opinion  expiessed  there,  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
now. 

(50.)  3E4  16048.  That 
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16048.  That  fault  ill  the  system  has  been  practically  altered  by  the  new 
regulations  ? 

Entirely;  tlie  Admiralty  have  authorised  this  system  of  a  book,  and  they 
have  authorised  certain  articles  to  be  made  partly  by  machinery  and  partly  by 
hand,  and  for  which  a  fixed  price  is  allowed ;  and  that  is  the  only  authority 
the  master  tailor  has  for  anything  to  be  done  by  machinery. 

16049.  I       there  is  no  finding  of  the  court? 

The  court  are  not  allowed  to  find  anything;  they  select  evidence  for  the 
commanding  officer  and  he  forms  the  opinion  ;  it  is  a  court  or"  inquiry  for  the 
information  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  he  forms  his  opinion  on  the 
evidence  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  give  an  opinion. 

16050.  You  ordered  the  master  tailor  to  go  back  to  his  duties  ;  at  the  same 
time  you  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  irregularities  ;  did  you 
make  any  comment  on  that  to  him  ? 

I  told  him  that  he  must  adhere  most  strictly  to  the  regulations  in 
future. 

16051.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  you,  having  decideii  that  in 
your  opinion  an  irregularity  had  been  committed  by  him,  took  any  notice  of 
that  fcict  ? 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  were  forwarded  to  London,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  return  to  his  duty  from  a  higher  authority  tiian  me.  I  received 
the  order  from  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General  of  the  Royal  Marines,  after  he 
read  those  proceedings,  that  the  master  tailor  was  to  return  to  his  duty. 

16052.  These  women,  I  suppose,  are  the  wives  of  marines? 

They  are.  It  is  for  their  benefit,  more  or  le.-s,  that  the  work  is  done  in  this 
way,  that  they  may  be  employed. 

16053.  Are  they  wives  also  of  pensioners  ? 

W  ives  of  pensioners  and  widows  of  men  who  have  served. 

16054.  They  do  not  live  in  barracks  any  of  them? 
No,  they  live  outside. 

16055.  Can  you  tell  us  through  what  channel  any  complaints  from  these 
women  would  reach  you,  supposing  they  had  any  complaints  ? 

If  they  had  any  complaints  1  could  remedy  them  at  once  if  the  women 
came  to  me.  If  they  made  any  complaint  I  should  investigate  it  most  care- 
fullv. 

16056.  Is  there  any  order  or  regulation  of  any  kind  to  instruct  'hem  in  that 
matter  ? 

They  must  know  that  if  they  have  any  complaints  to  make  the  only  perscm  to 
go  to  would  be  their  husbands' commanding  officer,  and  he  would  remedy  it  at 
once. 

16057.  And  no  complaints  have  been  made  to  you  r 

No,  never.  They  are  very  anxious  to  get  work  ;  to  be  placed  on  the 
register. 

16058.  In  your  experience  of  the  Service,  have  you  been  aware  that  com- 
plaints are  ever  made  to  the  commanding  officer  by  the  women  in  respect  of  the 
payments  they  receive  ? 

I  do  not  knovv^.    I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  complain. 

16059.  I  only  ask  you  whether  it  is  within  your  experience  that  complaints 
have  been  made  or  not  ? 

I  cannot  speak  for  other  ccmmanding-  officers  ;  I  speak  for  myself,  because  I 
have  had  long  experience  in  the  Service,  and  have  been  commanding  ofiicer  for 
some  considerable  time.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  make 
complaints. 

1 6060.  How  many  marine  barracks  are  there  ? 
B'ive. 

160D1.  Where 
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16061.  Where  are  they  ? 

The  Boyal  Marine  Artillery  Barracks  at  Eastney,  Portsmouth  ;  the  Royal 
Marine  Light  Infantry  Barracks  at  Gosport ;  and  the  Marine  Light  Infantry 
Barracks  at  Plymouth;  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  Barracks  at  Chatham; 
and  the  depot  at  Walmer,  near  Deal. 

16062.  Have  you  been  in  command  at  any  of  these  places  ? 

I  was  in  command  at  the  Recruit  Depot  at  Deal  for  12  months,  and  I  was 
also  in  command  of  the  Plymouth  Division  for  thi'ee  months. 

16063.  Do  you  know  if  the  system,  as  far  as  the  clothing  is  concerned,  is  the 
same  in  all  these  ? 

Precisely  ;  these  regulations  apply  to  all  the  divisions. 

16064.  LovA  Thritig.']  With  respect  to  the  court  of  inquiry,  I  do  not  quite 
understand  ;  a  court  of  inquiry  does  not  examine  on  oath,  does  it  ? 

No. 

16065.  Do  the  officers  appointed  report  to  yo\i,  or  direct  to  the  Adjutant 
General  ? 

They  report  to  me  ;  the  president  renders  the  report  to  me. 

16066.  Then  when  this  paper  comes  up  to  you,  this  opinion,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  we  find  upon  it,  or  theirs  ? 

They  are  not  allowed  to  enter  an  opinion. 

16067.  I  am,  perhaps,  using  the  wrong  phrases  ;  what  I  mean  is  :  This  officer, 
the  master  tailor,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  business,  which  means  practically 
that  he  was  acquitted? 

Yes. 

16068.  Was  that  as  the  result  of  your  opinion,  or  that  of  the  Adjutant 
General,  or  both  ? 

Both. 

16069.  Yon  thought  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  sweating,  you  say.  in  that 
opinion  ? 

No,  certainly  he  was  not. 

16070.  But  then  the  charges  made  against  him,  as  far  as  we  can  understand, 
were  not  those  of  sweating,  but  very  much  more  serious  charges  ;  they  were 
those  of  inducing  women  to  sign  a  receipt  without  receiving  the  money? 

Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  the  order  I  gave  to  the  court.  This  is  the 
order  I  gave  to  the  court :  "  The  court  of  inquiry,  of  which  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Farquharson  is  president,  will  investigate  and  record  the  evidence  us  to  the  pay- 
ment by  the  master  tailor  of  the  authorised  amounts  to  the  workwomen  for 
making  up  articles  of  clothing,  &c.  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  as  to  whether  the 
Admiralty  rate  of  pay  was  actually  received  by  such  women  for  each  article  of 
clothing,  &c.  made  up." 

16071.  Would  you  pause  there;  do  you  consider  then  that  you  found  that 
the  Admiralty  rate  of  pay  was  paid  to  each  of  these  women  ;  that  the  court  of 
inquiry  found  that? 

I  consider  that  it  was. 

16072.  You  thought  that  was  the  result  of  the  court  of  inquiry  t 
I  considered  it  so. 

16073.  But  could  that  be;  how  could  they  find  it  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  they  found  thtit  the  master  tailor  had  induced  these  women  to  sign  papers 
without  receiving  the  money  ? 

'lliis  is  the  opinion  I  gave;  I  did  not  quite  acquit  him  of  that:  "  From  the 
foregoing  evidence"  (that  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  contained  there,  the 
master  tailor's  evidence,  and  that  of  all  the  women  who  came  forward  10  give 
evidence),  "  I  am  of  opinion,  that  although  the  master  tailor  has  been  guilty 
of  an  irregularity  in  allowing  the  workwomen  to  sign  the  weekly  pny  sheets 
bfcfore  the  amounts  they  had  received  had  been  entered,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
trousers  and  shirts,  filling  in  the  whole  amounts  due  for  making  them  up,  as 
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having  been  received  by  the  women  whose  signatures  were  vouchers  for  the 
same,  whereas  he  had  deducted  a  portion  of  the  amount  f:)r  the  machining,  &c., 
done  in  his  workshops,"  and  so  on.  I  say  there  that  he  had  been  guilty  uf  an 
irregularity  ;  the  women  ought  not  to  have  signed. 

16074.  ^^^tj  surely,  it  is  much  more  than  an  irregularity  ;  how  do  you  know 
that  he  (Jeducted  the  proper  siun  ?  T  do  not  wish  to  puzzle  you,  but  it  seems 
to  me  inconsistent ;  1  do  not  understand  how  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  appears  to  me  that  you  could  have  found  that  this 
master  tailor  had  done  his  duty  was,  if  you  had  found  that  the  women  had 
given  a  receipt  f(jr  tlie  money  that  the  iVdrniralty  statement  enabled  to  be 
received  ;  but  what  you  really  did  find  was  this  ;  that  the  master  tailor  in 
several  cases  certainly  had  deducted  a  certain  sum,  and  that  the  women  had 
signed  these  assumed  receipts  without  receiving  any  money  at  all  ? 

it  was  only  in  a  very  sew  cases  he  did  this  ;  in  cloth  trousers  and  serge 
trousers  and  shirts,  only  in  those  instances  he  did  the  macliining  in  his  work- 
shop, and  he  had  a  fixed  scale  which  he  deducted  for  that  machining. 

16075.  But  I  think  it  a  most  serious  thing,  even  if  it  were  only  one  case.  I 
do  not  understand  how  you  could  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  this  man  did 
not  grossly  abuse  the  Admiralty  regulations  by  deducting  a  sum  he  was  not 
entitled  to  deduct,  and  by  making  a  woman  sign  for  money  which  she  had  nut 
received? 

He  will  explain  that. 

16076.  Did  he  explain  it  to  your  satisfaction  and  to  that  of  tlje  Court  of 
Inquiry  ? 

He  did  partly  ;  in  the  first  part  of  his  evidence  before  the  Court  of 
Inquiry. 

16077.  Then  you  do  consider  that  he  did  explain  it  to  your  satisfaction  ? 
I  think  he  did  not  wilfully  misappropriate  the  money. 

16078.  Do  I  understand  that  you  and  the  Adjutant  General  thought  that  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  but  a  very  venal 
offence  ? 

That  it  was  not  a  serious  offence,  it  was  an  irregulajity^  which  ought  not  to 
have  taken  place  ;  not  a  serious  irregularity. 

16079.  Y**^  consider  it  a  serious  off^ence  to  have  retained  money 
v^hich  he  was  btnmd  by  the  Admiralty  regulations  to  pay  ? 

He  is  now  authorised  by  the  Admiralty  to  make  the  same  deductions. 

16080.  But  at  the  time  was  he  authorised  to  do  it? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  had  authority  for  doing  it.  It  had  been  the  custom, 
and  it  .vas  for  the  benefit  of  the  women,  because  many  of  the  women  could  not 
have  made  the  whole  garment,  but  could  only  do  the  finishing.  Take  a  pair  of 
trou  ers  ;  he  cut  them  out  and  made  them  by  macliineiy,  and  gavij  them  to  her 
to  finish  up. 

16081.  Although  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  you  thought  tliat  he  did  not 
misa|jpro|)riate  the  money,  and  though  he  had  no  strictly  legal  authority,  yet  it 
was  the  custom  that  he  should  do  it ;  that  was  the  result  of  your  inquiry  ? 

Yes;  and  since  this  inquiry,  the  Admiralty  have  authorised  him  to  make  the 
deductions. 

16082.  But  that  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  done  it  before  ? 

It  was  the  custom. 

160S3.  However  you,  confirmed  by  the  Adjutant  General,  thought  that  he 
had  complied  with  the  custom,  but  that  he  had  not  misappropriated  the 
money  ? 

Yes ;  I  thought  so. 

16084.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the 
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work.  I  understand  quite  clearly  thar  you  are  cognizant  of,  and  control,  the 
list  of  workmen  ;  but  with  respect  to  tlie  distribution  of  the  work,  is  it,  or  is  it 
not  the  fact,  that  the  master  tailor  can  distribute  the  work  exactly  as  he  pleases 
to  the  women 

Yes,  he  c;in  certainly,  to  the  women  who  are  on  his  register. 

16085.  How  many  women  are  there  on  his  register? 
I  understand  there  are  about  180  that  he  employs. 

16086.  And  how  many  appear  by  the  pay  list  to  be  usually  employed  ;  what 
proportion  does  he  employ  ;  90  wom*  n  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  not  taking  the  pay  sheets  I  sign. 

160S7.  Then,  of  course,  1  need  not  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  the  amplest 
room  for  favouritism? 
Yes,  he  could  do  it. 

16088.  And  it  is  no  part,  I  understand,  of  the  commanding  officer's  duty  to 
interfere  with  his  di-tribution  of  the  work  ? 

No. 

16089.  Supposing  these  women  did  complain,  would  you  consider  it  part  of 
your  dut)^  to  intei  fere  witli  the  discretion  of  the  master  tailor  ? 

I  should  use  my  own  judgment,  and,  if  1  thought  proper,  I  should,  cer- 
tainly. 

16090.  If  it  were  grossly  unjust  you  would  interfere  with  it  ? 
Certainly. 

16091.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  they  never  have  complained  to  you  ? 

No. 

16092.  I  need  scarcely  put  the  question  to  you;  you  must  admit  that  that 
being  the  case,  the  master  tailor  can,  of  course,  sweat  these  women;  because 
unless  they  come  to  you  to  complain,  lie  has  absolute  discreiion? 

He  gives  the  work  to  the  best  women,  as  he  considers,  to  do  the  work.  He 
is  entirely  responsible  foi'  the  work  ;  if  he  gives  it  to  women  who  cannot  do  the 
work,  it  is  sent  back  from  Deptford,  and  it  comes  out  of  his  pocket. 

16093.  You  contend  that  he  has  a  right  to  use  his  discretion  ? 
Yes. 

16094.  The  making  the  register  is  in  fact,  only  to  say  that  he  must  select 
from  these  particular  women  ? 

Yes,  those  are  his  orders  ;  and  then  he  chooses  the  women  ;  he  would  have 
to  make  the  articles  good  if  they  were  not  properly  made. 

16095.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  You  have  considerable  experience  as  a  command- 
ing officer  ;  have  you  ever  discovered  a  master  tailor  making  hirge  profits  ? 

1  suppose  they  make  a  fair  income;  but  the  prices  now,  you  see,  are  so 
clearly  laid  down  which  the  master  tailor  ought  to  deduct  for  cutting  out  these 
garments,  and  so  on  ;  1  canot  tell  what  he  makes. 

16096.  Then  he  has,  I  suppose,  a  pay  of  so  much  a  day? 
les,  he  has  the  pay  of  his  rank  in  the  service. 

16097.  And  in  addition  to  that,  any  j^'rofiL  lie  can  make? 
Yes ;  he  is  a  non-commissioned  officer, 

16098.  How  does  he  rank,  with  colour-serjeant,  for  instance? 

He  would  rank  junior  to  the  colour-serjeant ;  his  rank  is  that  of  a  serjeant. 

16099.  Does  he  go  ou  active  service  ? 

INo,  he  always  remains  at  the  headquarters. 

16100.  Some  of  these  women  are  soldiers'  wives,  I  understand  you  to  say  ? 
Yes. 

K^^-)  3  F  2  16101.  Is 
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i6;oi.  Is  it.  not  the  case  that  the  doctor  and  the  chaphiin  look  after  the 
soldiers'  wives  in  some  degree  ? 

Undoubtedly.  We  have  a  clergyman,  a  chaplain  of  the  division,  whose  duty 
it  is  10  look  after  them. 

16102.  That  duty  also  extends  to  the  doctor,  does  it  not? 

Yes,  we  have  several  doctors  who  attend  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
barracks. 

16103.  And  if  there  were  any  considerable  hardships,  would  tiiey  not  find  a 
voice  tlirough  the  chaplain  or  the  doctor? 

Undoubtedly  the  chaplain  would  bring  to  my  notice  any  cases  of  poverty  he 
saw,  and  he  does.  We  have  also  a  scripture  reader  who  goes  round  amongst 
these  houses. 

16104.  ^"^y  ^^^^      ii  justice  would  come  to  you  through  them  ? 

Yes  ;  and  all  these  married  women  on  the  strength  are  visited  once  a  week 
by  ;in  officer  v^ho  goes  round  to  see  the  houses  tiiey  live  in,  and  a  report  is 
made  to  me  weekly. 

16105.  And  a  good  many,  I  suppose,  of  these  women  are  on  the  master 
tailor's  register? 

They  must  be  so. 

16106.  And  therefore,  if  they  were  taken  off  for  no  assignable  reason,  I 
suppose  their  complaints  would  come  to  the  ears  of  the  chaplain  ? 

I  should  think  so,  and  he  would  certainly  bring  it  to  my  notice. 

16107.  You  liave  never  heard  any  complaint  from  the  chaplain  ? 
No,  I  have  not.    He  ought  to  do  it,  and  certainly  would. 

16108.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  sometimes  the  names  of  these 
women  are  posted  on  the  barrack  gates  r 

Anyone  who  knows  what  a  barrack  is  knows  that  that  would  be  impossible  ; 
no  one  would  have  autiiority  to  place  them  there  except  myself. 

16109.  Therefore  if  a  woman's  name  was  placed  on  the  barrack  gate,  that 
would  be  impossible  without  your  order  ? 

Yes,  no  one  could  do  it  but  the  commanding  officer,  or  the  adjutant  hy  my 
authority. 

16110.  Does  the  chaplain  take  any  part  in  recommending  women  to  go  on 
the  registt  r  ? 

Yes,  he  has  in  some  instances,  I  remember,  brought  to  my  attention  that  it 
\Aould  be  a  good  thing  for  people  if  they  could  find  employment  from  the 
master  tailor. 

16111.  Is  there  any  coinmiitee  of  officers'  wives  who  look  after  these 
w  omen  ? 

The  officers'  wives  look  after  these  women,  especially  my  own  wife.  If 
they  have  cause  of  complaint  they  constantly  come  10  her,  and  she  brings  it  to 
my  notice,  and  1  remedy  it  at  once, 

16112.  Lord  Thrmgr\  They  would  complain  to  your  wife,  you  think,  sup- 
posing they  had  been  unjustly  treated  r 

Undoubtedly ;  they  have  done  so  on  many  occasions. 

16113.  Lord  Sandhurst.~\  I  suppose  that  the  chaplain  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  the  circumstances  of  all  the  women  who  are  soldiers'  wives? 

That  is  his  duty;  it  is  his  duty  for  that  purpose  to  visit  the  women  and  see 
them,  and  to  bring  any  cases  of  distress  to  my  notice. 

16114.  Lord  Hiring.^  Or  hardship  ? 
Hardship  of  any  sort  or  description. 

16115.  Chairman]  You  were  asked  a  moment  ago  whether  these  women 

who 
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wlio  were  struck  off  the  register  did  complain  to  your  wife,  and  you  said  yes, 
they  ha  78  often  done  so  ? 

Not  women  struck  off  the  register  ;  but  if  fhey  had  any  cause  to  complain 
they  would  go  to  her. 

16116.  Earl  of  Aherdeen.l^  You  mentioned  tiiat  the  master  tailor  has  no 
authority  to  remove  a  woman's  name  from  the  list;  and  that  is  very  easily 
understood ;  but  we  understand  that  he  lias  to  power  to  apportion  the 
work  ? 

Yes. 

16117.  Therefore  it  would  be  possible,  I  do  not  say  it  occurs,  but  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  arrange  tliat  some  women,  for  one  reason  or  another,  should 
get  very  little  or  no  work  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly.  You  see  he  is  so  entirely  responsible  for  the  work,  that 
he  must  employ  the  best  labour  he  can  find  for  his  own  protection  ;  the  women 
cannot  claim  this  work. 

16118.  But  if  the  assumption  is,  that  for  no  reason  except  want  of  capability 
on  the  part  of  the  women,  they  wtre  not  taken  to  work,  would  it  not  be  his  duty 
then  to  get  them  removed  from  the  register  r 

Yes ;  they  have  no  business  to  be  put  on  the  register  unless  they  are  com- 
petent to  work,  because  he  certifies  that  they  are  competent  to  work.  When  I 
see  his  signature  to  that  [  have  them  placed  on  the  register.  Of  course  some 
do  better  work  than  others,  and  he  would  employ  the  best  workwomen  for 
his  own  protection. 

161  19.  The  women  are  very  anxious  to  get  work,  you  say? 
They  appear  to  be. 

161 20.  Would  not  that  make  them  very  chary  of  making  any  complaints,  even 
if  they  thought  they  had  reason  to  complain,  for  fear  the  master  tailor  should 
be  indisposed  subsequently  to  give  them  work  ? 

Yes,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  case  ;  but  these  women  cannot  demand  the 
work  ;  and  he  is  authorised  to  employ  these  women,  and  he  employs  the  best 
woman  he  can  for  his  protection. 

16121.  If  there  were  to  be  any  complaints,  then,  by  such  a  method  as  you 
mentioned,  namely,  that  they  should  complain  to  a  lady,  more  especially  if  Mrs. 
Munro  takes  an  interest  in  the  matter,  you  would  be  more  likely  in  that  way  to 
get  at  the  real  facts  ? 

Yes  ;  or  if  they  have  complaints  they  go  to  her  in  any  case  of  distress  a  great 
deal. 

16122.  You  will  understand  that  I  am  alluding-  rather  to  complaints,  not  so 
much  of  poverty,  but  of  any  supposed  or  real  hindrance  placed  in  the  way  of 
their  obtaining  work? 

Yes. 

16123.  With  regard  to  the  inquiry  which  was  referred  to,  did  it  appear  to 
whom  the  money  was  paid  which  was  deducted  for  machining  ? 

The  master  tailor  draws  all  money  due  to  him  from  the  Admiralty. 

16124.  And  to  whom  was  that  money  paid  for  that  particular  allowance, 
namely,  machining,  which  was  not  paid  to  the  women  ? 

1  understand  that  he  deducts  all  moneys  for  machining;  he  keeps  that  and 
pays  tlie  machine  workwomen  in  his  w  orkshop  ;  they  are  soldiers'  wives  also  ; 
it  goes  towards  that  1  understand,  to  pay  these  women,  and  also  to  pay  for  any 
rejections  he  may  get  from  Deptford. 

16125.  Then  with  reference  to  the  pay  sheets  or  pay  book,  I  think  you 
mentioned  that  all  money  paid  ought  to  be  there  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  all  money  due  to  the  women. 

16126.  In  military  administration  is  it  not  a  question,  not  of  what  ought  to 
be,  but  of  what  has  to  be  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  there. 

(50.)  3  F  3  It 
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It  must  be  there.    Iti  the  old  pay-sheet  her  name  should  be  there,  and  she 
.should  sign  for  having  received  it  ;  and  now  there  is  a  pay-book. 

56127.  Which  you  consider  a  preferable  arrangement? 
Yes,  I  consider  it  infinitely  preferable  now. 

16128.  You  mentioned  that  you  would  be  quite  ready  to  promise  protection 
to  the  women  who  had  given  evidence  ? 

Absolute  protection  ;  I  invite  these  women  who  have  complaints  to  make,  to 
come  and  see  me,  and  I  should  investigate  those  cases  thoroughly. 

1 6 1 29.  And  would  the  same  undertaking  apply  t3  men  who  had  given 
evidence,  or  were  supposed  to  have  given  evidence  ? 

Undoubtedly  ;  it  is  their  duty  to  come,  and  it  is  mine  to  inquire  carefully 
into  it. 

16130.  But  I  suppose  it  would  be  very  natural  if  they  felt  some  hesitation  in 
coming  forward,  even  if  they  were  anxious  to  communicate  something,  lest  they 
might  be  visited  with  some  drawbacks  subsequently? 

It  would  be  natural. 

16131.  Of  course,  if  they  know  that  you  have  undertaken  that  no  harm  shall 
occur  to  them  they  would  be  ready  to  come  ? 

They  . know  that  if  they  have  an  honest  cause  of  complaint  it  will  be  inquired  into 
the  same  day,  and  justice  will  be  done  to  thein  ;  they  must  know  that  if  they 
have  any  just  cause  of  complaint  it  will  be  inquired  into,  and  they  will  receive 
a  proper  remedy  ;  they  must  know  that  from  my  position  there,  and  that  they 
will  receive  justice. 

(9132.  Lord  CUford  of  Chudleigh.^  1  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the 
pay-sheet;  in  answer  to  Question  1338,  Mr.  Arnold  White  says,  "  It  is  filled 
up  before  the  commandant  signs  it,  or  else  it  wjuld  not  be  signed.  The  master 
tailor  admitted  to  me  in  the  presence  of  the  commandant  that  the  amount  was 
not  on  the  sheet  when  the  woman  signs  "  ;  that  I  suppose  was  the  first  thing 
that  you  know  of  these  irregularities  ? 
It  was,  undoubtedly. 

16133.  If  you  had  known  of  it  before,  you  would  have  insisted  on  its  being 
altered  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

16134.  It  is  in  your  estimation  an  absolutely  false  voucher  ? 

It  was  in  those  cases.    There  were  not  n;any  of  them  \\  here  he  did  it ;  only 
a  few  cases. 

16135.  I  am  only  alluding  to  the  cases  where  he  had  made  a  deduction  from 
the  amount  paid  to  the  woman,  and  had  entered  the  whole  amo  int  against  her 
signature,  instead  of  the  amount  which  she  actually  had  received  ? 

Of  course  he  should  not  not  have  done  that. 

16136.  It  entirely  prevented  any  fraudulent  action  on  his  part  with  regard 
to  that  garment  being  detected  ? 

Yes  ;  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it ;  the  women  ought  not  to  have  signed  it 
till  the  amounts  filled  in  were  entered. 

16137.  What  I  meant  to  ask  was  whether  there  were  any  other  books  in  his 
possession  which  showed  this  deduction;  or  was  the  auditor  in  auditing  the 
accounts  entirely  dependent  upon  this  voucher  ? 

That  was  the  t)nly  voucher. 

16138.  Therefore,  if  the  master  tidlor  had  acted  fraudulently,  and  put  the 
whole  of  this  deduction  into  his  own  pocket,  the  voucher  would  have  concealed 
that  r 

Yes. 

16139.  The  women  signed,  as  I  understand,  without  knowing  what  figure 
they  were  to  have  ? 

That 
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That  {pointing  to  it)  is  the  pay-sheet;  they  knew  llie  value  at  the  head  of  each 
column. 

16140.  i^ut  these  figures  corresponded  with  the  statement? 

Tlio^e  figures  corresponded  with  the  total.  I  believe  the  reason  he  did  it  (but 
he  will  explain  it  himself)  was  that  there  must  be  some  voucher  for  the  total 
amount;  and  so  he  made  the  finisher  sign  for  the  wliole  amount  of  these 
trousers. 

16141.  Take  a  case  of  Si  6  d.  shirt,  for  which  he  paid  4^  cL,  as  I  take  it,  to 
the  person  who  signed  the  pay-sheet,  and  1^  d.  to  somebody  else  wlio  machined 
it,  which  made  up  the  whole  price;  now  was  there  any  voucher  for  that 
V^d.'l 

I  would  rather  you  took  the  actual  price  that  he  did  the  machining  for  fiom 
him. 

16142.  "What  I  really  want  to  put  to  you  is  this;  supposing  that  there  was 
no  voucher  for  that,  would  it  not  be  rather  a  serious  offence  if  a  man  should 
return  a  voucher  which  entirely  concealed  the  possibility  of  a  fraud? 

Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  certainly. 

16143.  And  the  reason  why  you  reported  as  you  did  on  the  inquiry  was  that 
you  considered  that,  although  the  man  had  committed  this  serious  oflFence,  he 
had  done  it  entirely  innocently,  and  with  no  fraudulent  intention  ? 

Yes. 

16144.  But  not  that  his  offence  in  itself  was  a  light  one? 

No.  1  do  not  think  tliat  there  was  any  fraudulent  intention  ;  I  think  he  ought 
not  not  to  have  done  it. 

16145.  Lord  Monkswell.']  For  what  reason  do  you  authorise  names  heing 
posted  upon  the  gates  ? 

If  a  woman  had  been  guilty  of  some  gross  irregularity  in  barracks,  or  was 
known  for  a  bad  character,  her  name  would  be  posted  up. 

16146.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  practice  for  the  sentry  to  be  told  not  to 
admit  certain  women  whose  names  are  posted  upon  the  gates  ;  and  you  say 
that  sometimes  by  your  authority  certain  names  are  posted  up ;  why  do  you  give 
your  authority  ;  on  what  ground  ? 

Because  it  has  been  represented  to  me  by  some  officer,  or  someone,  that  this 
person  has  been  guilty  of  irregularity,  or  is  an  improper  character. 

16147.  On  what  representations  would  you  go,  on  the  representation  of  a 
non- Commissioned  officer  ? 

It  would  be  brought  to  my  attention  by  an  officer,  the  Adjutant  probably, 
and  I  should  investigate  it,  and  if  I  thoiight  it  necessary  I  should  have  her  name 
entered  on  the  gates  for  no  admittance. 

16148.  You  would  not  allow  anybody's  name  to  be  posted  up  on  the  gates 
simply  on  the  unconfirmed  staiemeut  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  ? 

Certainly  not ;  it  would  be  investigated. 

»6!49.  With  regard  to  the  complaints  the  women  make,  what  sort  of  things 
do  they  complain  of,  do  they  complain  of  anything  that  has  been  alleged  against 
this  master  tailor ;  do  they  complain  of  receiving  too  low  prices  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  they  have  ;  1  think  they  appear  to  be  content,  as  far  as  I 
can  see  from  that  evidence. 

16150.  Then  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  what  sort  of  complaints  have 
been  made? 

I  cannot  specify  with  regard  to  these  particular  women.  The  women  come 
to  my  wife  very  often  for  all  sorts  of  matters. 

16151.  Chairman.]  Domestic  matters  r 
Yes,  it  would  be  domestic  matters  entirely. 

16152.  Lord  MonkswelU  You  say  that  a  large  number  of  witnesses  pressed 
(50.)                        ^               3^4  ^o^-^^^d 
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forward  for  examination  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  you  say  that  they 
were  taken  indiscriminately  ;  how  do  you  know  that  ? 

The  President  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  told  me  that  a  large  number  had  come, 
and  that  they  used  their  own  judgment  in  taking  them  indiscriminately  ;  they 
chose  them  from  the  number  there  ;  the  officers  themselves. 

16153.  The  officers  themselves  chose  them  ;  they  did  i;ot  depute  it  to  any 
non-commissioned  officer  ? 

No  ;  these  people  came  and  they  took  them. 

16154.  Did. you  ever  see  the  scale  of  prices  up  in  the  workroom  previous  to 
this  inquiry  ;  do  you  remember  ever  seeing  the  scale  of  prices  previous  to  that  r 

By  my  recollection  i  have  seen  the  board  of  prices  there, 

1  f)i55.  And  in  a  place  where  it  could  be  read  by  the  women 
Yes,  I  have  seen  it  facing  you  as  you  go  in ;  a  small  board. 

16  156.  Where  it  could  be  read  ? 
Yes. 

16157.  Then  T  understand  that  sometimes  the  master  tailor  makes  deductions 
for  the  work  coming  late  ? 

1  have  never  he;.rd  of  that. 

16158.  Where  would  these  deductions  appear? 

Nowhere  ;  T  do  not  see  how  he  could  make  deductions  now,  because  the 
women  have  to  sign  for  the  total  amounts  due  to  them  ;  it  could  not  appear 
anywhere,  it  could  not  be  a  legitimate  deduction;  he  would  have  no  authority 
to  do  it. 

16159.  There  can  be  no  legitimate  deduction  made  by  the  master  tailor  for 
work  sent  in  late  ? 

None  whatever. 

16160.  Then  another  thing  said  is,  that  the  master  tailor  skimps  the  material ; 
that  he  sends  out  materials  for  a  shirt,  not  really  enough  to  make  a  shirt  ? 

How  could  that  be,  when  these  shirts  would  have  to  go  to  be  examined  by  a 
Board  of  office  rs  at  Deptford,  and  there  is  a  specimen  shirt ;  and  these  shirts  are 
most  carefully  measured  f)rthe  size  and  everything  by  the  specimen  shirt,  and 
they  would  reject  them  instantly  if  they  were  under  the  size. 

16161.  How  does  the  master  tailor  account  for  his  material;  how  do  you 
know  that  for  every  yard  given  to  him  he  does  a  certain  amount  of  work  repre- 
senting that  yard  ? 

He  draws  a  certain  amount  of  material  from  the  Victualling  Yard,  and  has  to 
account  for  it  most  carefully. 

16162.  Chairman.']  He  does  not  account  to  you  for  it  ? 

No  ;  he  accounts  to  the  Director  of  Contracts  for  the  Navy  ;  it  is  most  care- 
fully checked. 

16163.  Lord  Monkswell^  You  yourself  have  never  tried  to  interfere  after 
this  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  women  who  gave  evidence 
did  receive  more  work  than  they  did  before,  or  less  work  than  they  did  before ; 
it  never  occurred  to  you  to  do  that  ? 

No. 

16164.  Chairman.']  You  said  just  now  that  a  great  number  of  women  came 
forward  to  give  evidence  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  that  the  officers 
selected  them  haphazard  ? 

The  President  of  the  Court  told  me  that. 

16165.  Do  you  mean  us  to  assume  from  that  that,  in  your  opinion,  the 
women  were  very  anxious  to  come  forward  and  explain  that  the  allegations  that 
were  made  were  untrue  ? 

It  appears  so. 


16166.  We 
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16166.  We  have  had  it  stated  in  evidence  by  one  witness  thnt  tliere  was  a 
general  opinion  prevalent  among  the  women  who  do  this  work  at  Chatham, 
that  if  any  fuss  were  made  about  it,  it  would  result  iu  the  work  being  taken 
away  from  them  altogether.  I  merely  ask  you  whether  you  arc  aware  of 
that  r 

I  do  not  think  that  is  likely;  I  do  not  think  the  Admiralty  would  deprive 
them  of  it. 

16167.  But  the  question  is  whether  you  know  or  do  not  know  that  that 
opinion  was  entertained  by  the  women  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  RODERICK  FRASER,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined  as  follows  : 

16168.  ChairmanJ]  You  are  the  master  tailor  at  the  Marine  Barracks  at 
Chatham  ? 

I  am. 

16169.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  .- 

At  Chatham  four  years  next  April ;  previously  in  the  Marine  Artillery  ;  I  have 
been  over  12  years  a  master  tailor. 

16170.  What  were  you  before  you  became  a  master  tailor  ? 

I  was  assisting  my  father.  He  was  a  mastes  tailor  at  Portsmouta  Division 
R.M. 

16171.  What  is  your  business  as  master  tailor? 

To  superintend  the  clothing  of  the  Marines,  and  the  cutting  ont,  and  the 
manufacture  in  general. 

16172.  Is  the  quantity  of  work  you  do  pretty  regular  ? 
It  is. 

16173.  You  do  about  the  same  amount  every  month  ? 
Yes. 

16174.  And  where  do  you  get  your  materials  r 

With  reference  to  Naval  work,  from  Deptford  Victualling  Yard. 

16175.  And  with  reference  to  other  work  r 
That  is  supplied  to  me  from  the  quartermaster. 

16176.  Are  you  paid  a  regular  salary  ? 
No. 

16177.  No  regular  salary  : 
No. 

16178.  How  are  you  paid  ? 

By  the  work  which  is  executed  ;  the  work  done. 

1 6 1 79.  I  do  not  understand  ? 

For  instance,  if  we  had  not  a  great  deal  of  work  one  year,  that  would  he  to 
ny  disadvantage  ;  if  we  had  much,  of  course  it  would  be  to  my  profit. 

1 6 1 80.  I  want  to  know  in  what  way  you  are  paid  ? 
So  much  a  garment. 

16181.  For  every  description  of  garment  r 
Yes. 

16182.  Is  there  a  regular  printed  price  r 
Yes. 

(50.)  3  G  16183.  Will 
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16183.  Will  you  put  it  in  ;  have  yon  got  it  with  you  ? 
I  have  got  this  one  { producing  if). 

ifii84.  Is  this  a  list  of  the  prices  that  are  paid  to  you  ? 
Yes,  and  the  workwomen  as  well. 

16185.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  you  aet  paid  a  certain  price  for  every  article 
that  is  made,  and  you  have  to  pay  the  workpeople  who  make  it  a  certain  price, 
which  is  settled  bv  the  authorities? 

Yes. 

16186.  And  tlie  margin  bet.veen  the  two  is  your  profit  ? 
Yes  ;  and  I  pay  expenses. 

16]  87.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  expenses  "  .- 

Expenses  of  my  assistants  ;  any  assistance  that  I  shall  require. 

16188.  Just  tell  us  what  your  expenses  consist  of? 

In  the  cutting-room,  men  to  cut  out  and  to  pack,  and  to  assist  me  in  any 
general  way ;  machining,  as  far  as  the  machining  goes. 

16189.  You  talk  of  the  cutting-room  ;  where  is  the  cutting-room  ? 
In  the  barracks. 

16190.  Do  yoii  pay  for  that  ? 
No,  not  the  rent. 

16191.  Then  your  profit  entirely  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  price 
which  you  are  paid  and  the  price  which  you  pay  the  workpeople  ? 

Yes. 

16192.  The  price  you  pay  the  workpeople  is  settled  for  you  ? 
Yes. 

16193.  Now,  perhaps  you  would  give  us  the  reason  why  the  women  signed 
their  pay-sheets  in  blank  ? 

When  Mr.  Arnold  White  asked  nie  that  question,  if  the  women  ever  signed 
a  pay  sheet  in  that  way,  I  said,  Yes,  because  on  one  or  two  occasions  they  had, 
under  pressure  of  time.  Of  course  my  duties  are  such  that  they  call  me  away 
during  the  day,  and  if  I  could  not  prepare  that  pay-sheet  before  the  time  of 
course  the  women  would  have  had  to  go  away  without  their  money  ;  and  on  two 
occasions,  it  might  have  been  tliree,  I  simply  got  them  to  sign  their  papers  and 
filled  them  in  afterwards  by  the  little  vouchers  oi-  tickets  they  always  bring  in 
with  the  work.  When  issuing  the  work  to  the  women  I  always  give  them  a 
work-ticket. 

16194.  Have  you  got  one  with  you? 
Yes  {producing  it). 

1610.').  The  work-ticket  specifies  the  amount  of  work? 

To  whom  issued,  and  what  work  it  is  ;  the  description  of  work. 

16196.  The  description  of  the  work  and  the  quantity? 
Yes. 

16197.  That  you  give  out  to  the  women  ? 

And  sometimes  I  put  the  price  on;  especially  to  a  new  hand  I  always  put  the 
price  on ;  and  the  amount  of  money  they  will  receive. 

16198.  Have  you  always  done  that  ? 

Not  in  every  case  ;  to  an  old  hand  1  have  not. 

16199.  To  a  new  hand  have  you  always  done  it  ? 
Yes  ;  and  always  told  them. 

16:^00.  Then  the  woman  brings  that  back  with  the  work,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

16201.  Then  there  is  the  receipt  ticket.    "  Received  from  Mrs.  [  J  "; 

does  that  name  the  quantity  of  work  also  ? 

That 
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That  corresponds  with  the  other.  I  did  not  formerly  pay  them  every  night 
when  they  brought  the  work  in;  but  now  I  do.  Formerly,  when  they  brought 
their  work  in,  I  exchange  the  work-ticket  for  the  receipt-ticker. 

1621  2.  That  is  the  receipt  of  the  quantity  of  work  r 

Yes;  indicating  that  that  work  is  brought  in  and  passed.  On  the  pay-night 
they  presented  those  tickets  as  receipt  tickets  for  nayment. 

16203.  -^s  to  the  pay-sheets  that  were  signed  in  blank;  that  is  the  pay- 
slieet  {exhibiting  one  to  the  Witness)  ? 

It  is.    [The  Witness  explains  the  pay-sheet  lo  the  Chairman.) 

16204.  I  understand  that  this  column  headed  "  value"  shows  the  amount  of 
wages  due  to  each  woman  ? 

Yes. 

16205.  And  what  is  alleged  is  that  on  some  occasions  the  women  signed 
these  without  having  the  value  filled  in  ;  that  you  say  occurred   only  occa- 
sionally, and  was  dune  only  to  prevent  the  women  being  kept  waiting  for  pay 
ment,  because  you  had  not  hail  time  to  fill  in  the  value  ? 

Yes. 

16206.  When  is  the  work  put  out;  every  day? 
Every  evening  except  Saturdays. 

16207.  And  when  is  it  brought  in  ? 

Every  evening.  There  are  two  nights  set  apart,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  that 
women  will  bring  their  work  in,  but  1  am  lenient  enough  to  take  it  every  night. 

16208.  Do  you  mean  that  the  work  taken  out  one  day  is  brought  back  the 
next  ? 

No  ;  by  different  women. 

16209.  How  long  is  the  regular  time  allowed  for  bringing  work  back? 
Seven  days. 

16210.  And  when  do  you  pay  them  ? 

On  the  old  System  once  a  week ;  now  we  pay  them  when  they  bring  it  in. 

-   16211.  Then  you  do  the  cutting  out  in  your  shop  ? 
Yes. 

16212.  How  many  men  or  women  do  you  employ  to  do  it  there? 
Five  men. 

16213.  Those  are  men  that  you  take  on  yourself? 
Service  men  or  otli(  rwise. 

16214.  May  you  pay  them  any  rate  of  wages  you  choose  ? 
Yes  ;  I  settle  tliat  between  the  men  and  myself. 

16215.  Do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pay  them  bv  time  or  by  piece  '. 
The  men  in  the  cutting-room  so  much  a  week,  irrespective  of  holidays. 

16216.  Then  you  do  the  machining  also? 
V^es. 

1621  7.  Do  you  do  all  the  niachining-  yourself  in  the  shop  r 

No ;  I  have  a  machine-room  in  the  barracks,  and  likewise  outside  the 

barrack  gates ;  sometimi  s  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  done  outside  ;  otherwise  I 

should  \A  ant  larger  places. 

16218.  You  have  a  machine-room  in  the  barracks  ;  how  many  machines  are 
there  in  it 

There  are  five  machines. 

16219.  -A^^  '^'^^y  worked  by  women  ? 
Women  and  one  man,  who  is  a  machinist. 

16220.  Are  these  women  soldiers'  wives? 
Yes  ;  widow  and  daughters. 

(50.)  3  G  2  16221.  Arc 
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16221.  Are  you  restricted  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  you  pay  them  - 
No,  that  is  optional  on  my  part ;  l)y  contract. 

16222.  You  pay  them  by  contract  ? 
We  agree  on  the  price  to  pay  them. 

16223.  P^y  them  so  much  a  garment? 
No  ;  so  much  a  week. 

i62'24.  And  tliat  is  a  matter  for  you  to  settle  between  you  and  them  ? 
Yes. 

16225.  Then  you  have  got  a  machine-room  outside  also? 
Yes. 

16226.  How  many  women  do  you  employ  there  ? 

I  have  had  as  many  as  four  out  there,  when  I  liave  been  very  busy. 

16227.  Then,  also,  I  suppose  it  is  left  entirely  to  yourself  as  to  what  you 
pay  them  ? 

Yes.  Of  course,  I  have  given  it  up,  now  that  I  have  had  to  discontinue  a 
large  portion  of  the  machining. 

16228.  After  the  work  is  cut  out,  what  is  the  next  process;  does  the 
machining  come  next  ? 

If  it  has  to  be  machined  I  give  it  to  the  machine  people. 

16229.  And  then  you  put  it  out  to  he  finished  by  these  women  outside  ? 
Yes. 

16230.  And,  in  that  part  of  the  operation,  you  have  a  regular  scale  laid 
down  that  you  must  pay  them? 

Yes. 

16231 .  Laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  ? 
Yes  ;  and  which  I  adhere  to. 

16232.  But  you  pay  the  whole  sum  to  the  finisher,  wlio  brings  in  the  garment 
to  finish  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  garments  that  I  do  not  toucl,  do  not  machine,  I  pay  them 
the  allowance  ;  whatever  the  Government  instruct  me  to  pay,  I  pay. 

16233.  But,  with  regard  to  the  garments  tliat  you  do  machine  ? 
Then  I  stop  a  portion  for  the  machining,  that  which  I  think  fair. 

16234.  How  do  you  ascertain  what  is  the  expense  of  the  machining;  is  that 
left  entirely  to  yourself? 

Yes. 

16235.  Say,  the  Government  price  for  anything  whatever  were  a  shilling,  the 
woman  would  sign  for  the  shilling  ;  you  would  in  reality  pay  her  9  d.  or  10  d., 
deducting  whatever  you  thought  proper  for  the  machining? 

Yts  ;  before  they  received  the  work  they  would  know  what  they  were 
earning. 

16236.  Before  they  received  the  work  you  would  tell  them  what  you  were 
going  to  deduct  ? 

Yes,  they  would  know. 

16237.  Do  you  mean  you  would  always  tell  them  ? 

Not  if  they  alieady  knew  it :  I  should  not  repeat  it  night  after  night  to  a 
woman.  For  instance,  take  a  shirt  I  gave  6  d.  for;  eight  shirts;  if  a  woman 
were  accustomed  to  make  eight  shirts,  and  knew  that  she  would  receive  4  s.,  as 
the  case  might  be,  1  should  not  repeat  it  and  tell  her  every  night,  "  Now,  here 
are  eight  more  shirts  ;  you  will  receive  4  s.  for  them  ;"  I  should  take  for  granted 
that  she  understood  the  piice. 

16238.  Have  you  ever  varied  the  prices  paid  for  machining  ? 
No,  not  since  those  rules. 

16230.  What 
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16239.  What  rules  do  you  mean? 

The  rules  under  which  we  are  serving  now. 

16240.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  varied  the  prices  for  machining  before 
those  rules  came  into  force,  which  were  made  last  August.  As  I  understand, 
these  new  rules  were  made  last  August  ? 

Prior  to  that  it  was  left  entirely  in  my  hands. 

16241.  What  I  asked  you  was,  whether  you  ever  varied  tiie  price  charged  for 
machining  ? 

No. 

16242.  And  that  machining  was  all  done  in  your  shops  in  the  barracks, 
or  out  ? 

Yes. 

16243.  you  say  that  the  women  invariably  knew  what  you  were  going  to 
stop  for  the  machining  ? 

Yes. 

16244.  the  same  time  they  signed  for  a  larger  sum  of  money  than 
they  got  ? 

Yes,  they  did. 

16245.  The  more  you  deducted  for  machining,  and  the  less,  therefore,  you 
gave  for  finishing,  practically,  the  larger  would  be  your  profit.  I  will  assume 
a  case :  if  you  deducted  more  for  the  machining  than  you  paid  for  the  machining 
that  would  go  to  your  profit  ? 

Yes,  or  to  pay  working  expenses. 

16246.  It  would  go  to  swell  your  profit  ? 
Yes. 

16247.  And  if  you  did  less  than  the  proper  amount  of  machining  for  the  sum 
which  you  deducted,  that  also  would  go  to  your  profit  ? 

1  do  not  remember  such  a  case. 

16248.  I  will  take  a  suppositious  case  ;  I  will  not  take  your  case,  but  the  case 
of  any  master  tailor;  if  a  master  tailor  did  that  it  would  go  to  his  profit? 

Yes. 

16249.  It  has  been  complained,  in  evidence,  that  the  proper  amount  of 
machine  work  has  not  always  been  done  ? 

I  have  never  had  any  complaints  to  that  eff'ect ;  perhaps,  by  omission,  there 
might  be  a  seam  omitted,  and  if  a  woman  brought  it  in  we  would  willingly 
rectify  it  ;  but  that  was  a  very  rare  occasion. 

16250.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  new  regulations,  what  is  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  old  ? 

These  regulations  under  which  we  have  conducted  this  business  this  last 
twelvemonth  were  simply  trial,  experimental. 

16251.  We  understand  from  Colonel  Munro  that  it  was  in  August  that  some 
new  regulations  came  out  from  the  Admiralty  ? 

Yes. 

16252.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  difi"erence  between  these  new  regulations 
that  came  out  from  the  Admiralty  then  and  the  former  system  ? 

It  has  given  us  less  clerical  labour,  such  as  these  weekly  pay-sheets  and  one 
or  two  other  privileges. 

16253.  That  is  the  practical  diff'erence  ;  how  do  you  do  the  work  now  ? 
Something  similar,  only  there  is  less  clerical  labour ;  we  have  not  those  weekly 

pay-sheets  to  do  ;  that  absorbed  a  lot  of  time. 

16254.  What  have  you  got  instead? 

The  book  ;  we  pay  the  people,  and  they  sign  the  book  when  they  receive  their 
money. 

(50.)  3  G  3       _  16255.  Have 
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16255.  Have  you  got  one  of  those  books? 
I  have  not ;  it  is  a  large  book. 

16256.  You  keep  your  pay-slieets,  I  suppose? 
Not  the  old  pay-sheets;  1  have  some  of  iheni. 

16257.  These  books  are  kept  since  August  ? 
Yes. 

i.'!258.  Mow  far  back  have  you  got  the  pay-sheets? 

1  have  got  smnp  :  some  of  them  have  been  torn  up;  1  have  a  quantity  left. 

16259.  (,'an  you  give  us  the  pay-Nheets  for  any  particular  month,  or  two 
months ' 

I  picked  up  two  or  thiee  when  coming  away;  one  in  September,  and  one  in 
May  last. 

i6i6o.  Do  you  know  how  long  you  are  supposed  to  keep  these  pay-sheets  ? 
After  our  quarterlv  nturn  is  made,  then  I  conclude  that  I  could  destroy 
them. 

16261.  Who  do  you  make  your  quarterly  return  to  ? 

To  the  Director  of  Contracts  for  the  Aavy,  and  to  the  Deputy  A.djutant 
General  of  Royal  Marines. 

16262.  Who  is  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General  of  Marines  r 
General  Williams  was  at  that  time  ;  it  is  now  General  Jones. 

16263.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  quarterly  report  ? 

1  have  not  one  with  me,  but  it  is  setting  forth  the  women's  names,  and  the 
amount  that  they  have  earned  during  the  quarter. 

16264.  Does  that  come  back  to  you,  or  do  you  keep  a  copy  of  it  ? 
I  keep  a  copy  of  it. 

1626*;.  That  is  a  transcript  of  the  pay-sheet? 
Yes. 

i626(».  Then  you  can  let  us  iiave  it,  say,  for  the  last  quarter  before  this  new 
system  came  in  ;  what  would  be  the  last  quarter? 
That  I  could  not  tell,  not  from  meuiory. 

16267.  With  regard  to  those  you  keep;  could  you  let  us  Ijave  the  last  thiee 
or  four  quarters  ? 

I  think  so. 

16268.  What  other  difference  is  there  in  this  new  system;  is  there  not  a 
reuular  rate  laid  down  whicli  you  are  entitled  to  c  harge  for  machining  ? 

Yes;  I  am  permitted  now  to  machine  three  items  ;  there  are  other  (wo  that 
I  am  not  permitted  to  machine. 

16269.  In  those  cases  iii  which  you  charge  for  the  machining,  do  you  still, 
under  the  new  system,  have  the  woman  who  is  the  finisher,  sign  for  the  full 
amount,  deducting  the  amount  of  the  machining,  or  do  you  make  it  in  two 
separate  payments  ? 

In  two  separate  payments,  now. 

16270   So  that,  in  that  respect,  there  could  be  no  longer  any  misunder- 
staiidino? 
That*  is  so. 

16271.  I  presume  these  quarterly  reports  would  give  the  names  of  all  the 
women  you  employed  ? 

Yes,  tiuring  that  quarter. 

16272.  Lord  Thring.]  Under  the  ol !  system,  when  you  deducted  what  you 
chose  for  macliining,  how  many  articles  did  that  apply  to.  I  understand  that 
under  the  old  system  there  were  several  articles,  notably,  shirts,  for  which  you 

deducted 
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deducted  a  certain  sum  foi-  machining,  and  paid  the  residue  to  the  workwoman, 
and  she  signed  for  the  whole? 
Yes. 

16273.  Now  I  understand,  also,  that,  those  deductions  were  at  your  dis- 
cretion ;  there  was  no  check  upon  you } 

No. 

16274.  That  being  so,  what  was  the  advantage  of  the  Admiralty  price  being 
fixed  to  one  article  if  you  could  diminish  or  increase  that  price  as  you  liked  r 

It  was  no  advantage  to  the  Admiralty. 

16275.  What  advantage  was  it  to  have  an  Admiralty  price  when  you  could, 
at  your  own  pleasure,  increase  or  diminish  it  as  you  like  ? 

I  surmised  that  they  wanted  to  see  that  it  was  just  and  fair  to  the  women. 
I  conjecture  that  the  Admiralty  made  an  inquiry,  or  the  Director  of  Contracts 
made  an  inquiry,  to  see  that  we  cariied  out  all  that  was  fair  to  the  women,  and 
paid  them  a  sufficient  price. 

16276.  That  was  the  very  question  I  ae-ked  you;  how  could  the  Director  of 
Contracts  know  that  you  had  paid  the  women  a  sufficient  price,  when,  assuming 
that  the  price  was  a  shilling,  you  could  deduct  ninpeuce,  if  you  liked,  for  ma- 
chining, and  yet  the  woman  signed  for  a  shilling  ? 

In  those  days  we  were  simply  contractors,  and  we  contract*. d  to  execute  the 
work  for  a  certain  sum,  and  to  employ  the  women  belonging  to  the  corps. 

16277.  Then  were  the  prices  entirely  delusive  ? 
Yes. 

16278.  Absolutely  ? 

Yes ;  there  was  no  division  in  those  days. 

16279.  Then  1  understand  you,  that  before  August  last  the  Admiralty  state- 
ment of  prices  was  an  absolute  delusion? 

Twelve  months  prior  to  that  those  rules  came  out,  which  then  bound  me. 
The  date  is  en  that  Paper  that  1  handed  in. 

16280.  What  we  have  been  toJd  is  tliis  :  it  was  admitted  befoie  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  that  you  deducted  a  certain  sum  for  machining,  and  that  the  women 
signed  for  the  whole  sum  ;  you  have  told  ns  that  that  deduction  was  in  your 
discretion  ;  I  want  to  know  what  possible  advant  ige  it  could  be  to  the  women 
for  the  prices  to  be  fixed  when  you  could  increase  them  or  diminish  them  at 
youd  discretion '( 

Your  Lordship  means  the  division  of  labour. 

16281.  No;  attend  to  me  ;  you  must  un>ler.stand  it^  we  were  told  that  the 
Admiralty  have  fixed  particular  prices  in  order  that  these  workwomen  might 
know  what  they  were  going  to  get? 

Yes 

16282.  We  were  further  told  that,  as  regards  certain  articles,  at  all  events, 
you  deducted  for  machining  those  articles  a  certain  price,  and  then  made  the 
women  sign  for  the  whole.  I  ask  yon  how  the  list  of  prices  could  be  of  any 
possible  use  to  the  women  when  you  could  increase  or  diminish  it  by  deducting 
as  much,  or  as  little  as  you  liked,  for  machining  ? 

I  deducted  titat  which  I  thought  was  honest. 

16283.  I  do  not  deny  that;  but  I  only  ask  you  the  question  how  could  the 
woman  know  ;  supposing  you  did  not  deduct  more  than  was  honest,  how  was 
she  to  know  that  30U  did  not  when  she  signed  for  the  whole,  and  had  no 
control  over  the  deduction  ? 

By  the  value  of  the  labour  that  was  done. 
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16284.  How  could  the  woman  know  whether  a  price  was  honesr,  or  dishonest 
over  which  she  had  no  control,  and  when  she  signed  for  the  whole  ? 

She  would  know  how  much,  I  deducted  for  it. 

16285.  But  supposing  she  thought  it  was  too  much,  what  remedy  had  she? 
Then  she  would  have  appealed  against  it. 

16286.  To  whom  ? 

To  me ;  and  if  not  satisfied,  she  could  have  appealed  to  the  commandant  if 
she  had  fault  to  find. 

16287.  But  she  never  did  ? 

Never;  there  has  never  hecn  any  complaint. 

16288.  Was  not  the  Director  of  Contracts  aware  that  you,  at  your  own  dis- 
cretion could  deduct  as  much  as  you  liked  for  machining  ? 

I  never  made  it  a  secret ;  he  might  have  known  it. 

16289.  Was  it  under  his  authority,  or  was  it  not  that  you  deducted  from  the 
price  that  was  put  down  hy  the  Admiralty,  at  your  discretion,  a  sum  for 
machining  ;  was  that  under  his  authority  or  not  ? 

No,  it  was  not. 

16290.  Then  it  was  a  fraud  on  the  Director  of  Contracts  ;  it  was  without  his 
knowledge,  at  all  events  ? 

I  suppose  so. 

16291.  Was  it  ever  brought  under  the  knowledge  of  the  Director  of  Contracts 
that  you  transacted  your  business  in  that  way  ? 

No. 

16292.  We  were  told  that  it  was  the  practice  ;  how  long  had  this  practice  of 
deductions  continued  ? 

I  always  machined  those  shirts. 

1 6293.  How  long? 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  Marines. 

16294.  And  how  long  is  that? 
Twelve  vears. 

16295.  Then  for  12  years,  without  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  Contracts, 
and  be  believing  that  tfie  prices  were  paid  as  stated,  you  deducted  at  your 
discretion  for  machining  ? 

Prior  to  last  year  it  was  in  our  hands  ;  the  Director  of  Contracts  had  no 
power  over  the  price  that  we  paid. 

16296.  Then  what  was  the  statement  of  prices? 

Prior  to  18  months  ago,  I  mean,  we  were  simply  contractors. 

16297.  Lord  Thring.]  Then  1  am  doing  you  an  injustice  ;  what  I  understood 
you  to  refer  to  was  the  pay-sheet  brought  forward  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry 

16298.  Chairman.^  There  have  been  two  changes;  there  was  the  change 
made  in  August  last,  and  there  was  another  regulation  12  months  before  that  ? 

Yes. 

16299.  Before  that  I  understand  that  you  were  entitled  to  deduct  anything 
you  pleased  ? 

Yes. 

16300.  Lord  Thring.~\  Now  1  am  confining  myself  to  the  pay-sheet  brought 
forward  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ;  we  were  fohl,  and  it  has  been  proved,  that  in 

a  certain 
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a  certain  case  in  that  pay-sheet  you  deducted  a  certain  sum  for  machining,  and 
paid  the  residue  only  to  the  woman,  and  that  she  signed  for  the  whole  ;  was 
thai  or  not  the  case  ? 
Yes,  it  was. 

16301.  I  want  to  know  with  respect  to  that  particular  pay-sheet,  was  the 
deduction  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  Contracts,  or  was 
it  not  ? 

No,  it  was  not. 

16302.  Then,  what  right  had  you  to  make  the  deduction  in  that  pa}'-sheet  ? 
The  reason  I  did  it  was  to  simplify  the  work,  and  be  able  to  spread  the  work 

out  to  the  different  people  who  could  not  take  it  and  make  the  garment  right 
throughout. 

16303.  But  you  did  that  without  any  authority  ? 
Yes,  without  any  authority ;  on  my  own  authority. 

16304.  And  you  did  it  at  your  own  discretion? 
Yes. 

16305.  Then,  I  repeat  my  question  ;  how  could  the  woman  know  that  she 
was  not  cheated  ;  she  expected  that  she  was  to  have  a  certain  sum,  and  vou 
deduct  a  sum  at  your  discretion,  and  give  her  only  the  residue  r 

She  would  know  the  price  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  paid  when  she  made 
the  garment  right  throughout. 

16306.  Keep  your  attention  to  this  particular  garment  on  which  you  made  a 
deduction  ;  I  want  to  know  how  you  justify  the  deduction  being  made  without 
the  woman  being  able  to  tell  whether  she  was  cheated  or  not  ? 

I  api)lied  to  the  women  to  know  whether  they  preferred  to  make  the  gar- 
ments right  throughout  or  have  them  machined,  and  in  nine  cases  they  pre- 
ferred to  have  them  machined,  and  for  me  to  stop  this  1  .|  d. 

'  16307.  'I  hen  you  say  that  in  this  particular  case  it  was  done  with  the  assent 
of  the  woman,  do  you  ? 

Yes,  when  I  started  it ;  it  was  a  new  thing. 

16308.  You  admit  that  it  was  done  without  authority;  but  was  it  done  or 
not  done  by  agreement  with  the  women  ? 

Yes ;  they  had  consented  to  it. 

16309.  How  "consented"? 

I  had  asked  several  of  the  women  whether  they  preferred  to  make  the  shirts 
right-out  or  have  them  machined  for  them. 

16310.  Did  you  ask  them  all  ? 

Yes  ;  they  were  all  present,  those  that  applied  for  work. 

16311.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chidleigh.']  You  never  had  any  complaints  from 
the  women  that  they  would  like  to  take  out  the  shirts  and  get  the  whole 
amount  ? 

No  ;  I  have  never  been  asked  tliat.  When  I  have  not  been  able  to  have 
them  machined,  when  we  have  been  busy,  perhaps,  on  other  garments,  and  we 
wanted  these  shirts,  I  have  giveri  them  out  to  be  made  right  out,  and  they 
preferred  them  being  machined. 

16312.  ^Ve  had  an  instance  quoted  of  a  woman  who  was  reported  to  us  as 
having  said  that  she  had  a  machine,  and  had  bought  that  machine  on  the  faith 
of  an  assertion  of  the  former  master  tailor  that  she  would  have  the  machining 
of  the  work  to  do ;  do  you  suppose  that  such  a  case  as  that  is  probable,  and 
that  that  woman  never  could  have  got  the  work  at  any  time  if  she  had  liked  to 
ask  for  it.  I  merely  quote  that  as  an  instance  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that 
woman  could  have  got  the  work  from  you  without  the  machine-work  labour 
expended  upon  it;  could  she  have  come  to  you  and  said  to  you,  "  I  prefer  to 
have  this  work  without  the  machine-work  done,"  and  you  would  have  given  it? 

1  never  had  an  application  of  that  sort. 

(50.)  3  H  16313.  Supposing 
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163;  3.  Supposing  that  woman  had  come  to  you,  would  she  have  had  any 
difficulty  in  getting  the  work? 

Not  if  I  had  ph  nty  of  tht-m  not  machined,  and  wanted  them  done;  I  sh  .uld 
then  have  said,    Take  them  and  finish  them  right  out." 

16314  But  she  could  not  have  got  them  unless  your  machines  were  fully 
employed  ? 

Such  a  thing  has  never  been  brought  under  my  notice  ;  I  have  never  been 
asked  for  work  without  its  being  machined. 

16315.  1  want  to  find  out  whether  ttiey  could  have  got  it  if  they  had  asked 
for  it? 

Yes,  under  the  circumstances. 

16316.  That  is  if  your  own  people  were  fully  employed  ? 
Yes. 

16317.  Who  were  these  quarterly  pay-sheets  audited  by  ? 

By  the  auditor  of  the  Marine  Barracks,  the  second  Commandant. 

1 63 ;  8.  Then  he  compared  the  quarterly  pay-sheets  with  the  weekly  pay-sheets- 
which  were  signed  by  the  women  ? 
Yes. 

163 1  p.  Lord  Monkswell.']  I  understood  your  answer  ti^  the  question  put  just 
now  to  be  that  you  always  gave  the  women  an  opportunity  of  earning  the  full 
price,  supposing  your  own  machinists  were  fully  employed  ? 

Yes. 

16320.  If  they  were  not  fully  employed  the  women  would  have  no  option 
but  to  take  the  work  with  any  deductions  ? 

Yes ;  I  should  have  given  the  work  to  the  women,  and  the  women  would 
have  had  the  full  price  if  not  machined. 

16321.  But  if  your  own  women  were  not  fully  employed,  these  women  would 
have  to  take  the  work  with  any  deductions  ? 

Yes. 

16322.  Did  you  ever  make  any  deduction  except  for  m.achining? 
Never. 

16323.  You  always  gave  the  full  price  for  every  other  article  ? 
All  the  prices  laid  down  in  that  schedule. 

16324.  Have  yon  ever  fined  a  woman  for  bringing  work  late  ? 
Never  ;  such  a  thing  never  entered  my  head. 

16325.  W'eve  you  ever  interfered  with  as  regards  the  choice  of  workwomen, 
would  the  Commandant  ask  you  to  employ  one  woman  in  preference  to  another, 
or  would  anybody  in  a  superior  position  to  yourself  make  any  suggestion  to  you 
about  the  employment  of  the  women  ? 

I  have  been  asked  to  employ  women,  and,  if  they  are  entitled  to  it,  I  always 
give  them  a  form  to  procure  the  Commandant's  permission. 

16326.  That  is,  to  put  the  women  on  the  list  r 

Yes.  ■  . 

16327.  But  when  a  woman  is  on  the  list  it  is  not  in  the  least  necessary 
that  you  should  employ  her  in  her  turn  ? 

If  she  applies  for  work  I  give  it. 

1632S.  Every  woman's  name  on  the  list,  sanctioned  by  the  commandant, 
is  taken  in  order,  you  mean;  there  is  no  favouritism  between  one  and  ^the 
other  ? 

Not  the  shghtest;  I  never  have  a  favourite  in  the  work. 

16329.  Then  your  assertion  is  that  you  have  had  a  certain  list  of  women, 
which  fist  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commandant,  and  that  every 

woman 
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woman  in  that  list,  as  far  as  you  know,  gets  work  equally  with  every  other 
woman  ? 

Yes,  they  do. 

16330.  Chav^man.']  Do  you  know  how  many  omen  you  have  at  work  at 
the  present  moment? 

On  the  books  there  are  about  180. 

16331.  Working  on  the  average  all  the  year  round? 

No ;  because  although  a  woman's  name  might  be  oa  that  book,  her 
husband  might  be  sent  to  sea,  and  this  woman  might  take  service  ;  she  might 
go  home  to  her  friends  in  some  other  town,  and  when  her  husband  returns 
after  two  or  three  years  she  would  again  apply  for  her  work  when  they  arc 
living  in  the  town. 

16332.  I  asked  you  how  many  on  an  average  are  working  at  one  time  all  the 
year  round  ? 

I  have  started  as  many  as  86  in  one  night. 

16333.  Would  86  be  an  average  number  ? 

It  would  be  more ;  it  would  be  a  very  heavy  night. 

16334.  I  asked  you  what  would  be  t!ie  average  number  ? 
About  60. 

16335.  And  there  are  on  the  register,  how  many  ? 
About  180  ;  I  will  not  confine  myself  to  figures. 

16336.  Then  there  are  a  certain  number  out  of  those  180  who  go  awa^-  and 
take  to  service,  because  theii"  husbands  have  gone  to  sea  r 

Yes. 

16337.  How  many  would  you  say  of  them  f 

A  certain  per  centage  ;  I  could  not  say  how  many;  they  turn  up  year  after 
year ;  those  whom  I  have  employed  before. 

16338.  Do  you  suppose,  taking  it  on  an  average,  all  the  year  round  you 
employ  half  the  number  of  women  who  are  on  the  register,  and  ready  to 
work  ? 

Yes,  quite. 

16339.  ^  think  I  understood  from  you  that  none  of  these  women  do  any 
machining  outside  now  ? 

Tliey  do  machine  these  shirts  that  I  am  forbidden  to  machine;  those  shirts 
that  I  give  out  in  a  raw  state,  I  may  term  it ;  they  macliine  it  themselves,  or 
rather  take  it  to  women  who  can  machine  it,  and  do  machine  it. 

16341).  You  do  not  know  what  they  pay  them  ? 
No,  I  do  not  ? 

16341.  What  does  your  machining  amount  to  per  sliirt  ;  you  pay  your 
machinist  so  much  an  hour  ? 

Not  by  the  hour,  by  the  week. 

16342.  Do  not  you  know  how  much  the  machining  co  ts  you  in  the  different 
garments  ? 

No,  1  do  not :  not  considering  the  expenses. 

16343.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  calculate  how 
much  the  machining  costs  you  for  a  shirt  ? 

No. 

16344.  You  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  amount  of  work  the  women  who 
do  the  machining  for  you  ought  to  do  in  the  length  of  time  that  you  employ 
them  ? 

No,  I  do  not  know.  I  reckon  that  1 1  d.  would  cover  the  expense  of  machining 
a  siiii  t. 

16345.  You  have  never  calculated  it  out? 
No. 

(50.)  3  H  2  1 6346.  Now, 
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16346.  Now,  about  the  list  of  prices  of  wages  ;  is  that  put  up  in  any  place 
where  the  women  can  see  it  ? 

It  always  was  from  the  time  that  those  papers  were  issued.  I  have  faithfully 
carried  out  that  order,  and  had  them  hung  up  in  the  cutting  room  or  work4iop. 

16347.  Wiiere  aie  tliey  put  up? 
In  a  conspicuous  place. 

16348.  In  the  cutting  room  ? 

In  the  cutting  room  or  workshop  ;  you  may  call  it  the  workshop. 

16349.  How  do  these  women  get  ihe  work  ;  when  do  they  come  for  it  ? 

'1  he  time  is  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  from  six  to  seven  is  my  hour  for 
taking  in  and  giving  out  work,  and  of  course  I  might  run  up  to  eight  o'clock  ; 
if  it  were  a  busy  night  I  should  not  stop  precisely  at  seven,  but  go  on  till  I 
finished. 

16350.  And  do  they  couie  to  the  barracks  to  get  the  work  ? 
Yes. 

163,51.  "Where  do  they  come  to  ? 

To  the  tailors'  shop;  a  passage  where  they  wait. 

16352.  How  do  yon  give  the  work  out? 
So  many  garments. 

16353.  Do  tliey  come  into  the  shop  to  get  it,  or  do  you  pass  it  out  to  them  ? 
They  come  into  the  shop,  and  I  write  out  a  ticket  and  give  it  them. 

16354.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  of  necessity  every  one  of  these 
women  uhen  she  comes  for  her  M'ork  must  see  the  scale  of  prices? 

Yes. 

163  55.  That  she  cannot  avoid  seeing  it  ? 
No. 

16356.  And  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  conspicuous? 
Yes  ;  they  can  always  examine  it. 

16357.  I  asked  you  whether  it  was  sufficiently  large  to  be  conspicuous? 
Yes,  it  is. 

16358.  Has  the  scale  of  prices  been  altered  at  all  ? 

On  one  occasion  they  have  been  increased  one  halfpenny  the  shirt. 

16359.  When  was  that? 

I  cannot  give  dates  ;  it  was  seven  months  ago,  just  before  Mr.  Arnold  White's 
visit. 

16360.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  women  would  know  that  fact  ? 
I  told  them  ;  everybody  knew  it. 

16361.  If  you  had  not  told  them  they  could  not  have  found  it  out  ? 
No. 

16362.  They  are  not,  probably,  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  scale  of  prices 
to  .«ee  ? 

Some  of  them  do. 

16363.  If  the  work  is  not  done  to  your  approbation,  what  happens  ? 

I  reject  it ;  that  is  to  say,  make  them  alter  it ;  tell  them  to  take  it  back,  and 
they  must  do  it  better  or  alter  what  is  defective. 

16364.  I  mean  you  could  not  reject  it  altogether,  because  a  certain  portion 
of  it  you  would  have  done  yourself,  the  machining  ? 

I  should  not  reject  it  for  the  machining  if  our  people  machined  it. 

16365.  You  would  make  them,  the  women,  do  the  finishing  over  again  ? 
Yes. 

16366.  What  is  the  business  of  the  chief  cutter  ;  to  do  all  the  cutting  out  ? 
Not  all  of  it ;  he  does  his  portion. 

16367.  Do 
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16367.  Do  you  do  any  cutting  out  yourself? 
Yes. 

16368.  Who  is  your  chief  cutter 
A  man  by  the  name  of  L'Amie. 

16369.  I  suppose  you  get  a  certain  quantity  of  material,  and  for  that  material 
a  certain  quantity  of  goods  mu?t  be  made? 

Yes. 

16370.  Then  if  yon  did  not  employ  the  proper  amount  of  cloth  the  only 
saving  to  you  would  be  in  the  cloth  itself,  that  you  could  save  and  sell  ? 

The  gaiments  would  be  rejected  if  the  proper  amount  of  material  were  not 
used. 

16371.  That  is  the  only  safeguard? 

Yes ;  I  should  never  make  small  garments  ;  if  the  garments  were  found  to  be 
small  they  would  be  rejected. 

16372.  The  check  upon  you  for  not  employing  the  proper  quantity  of  material 
in  all  cases  is  tliat  they  would  be  rejected  at  Deptford  ? 

Yes,  there  are  sealed  patterns,  similar  garments. 

16373.  It  depends  upon  whether  they  are  rejected  or  not  at  Deptford? 
Yes. 

16374.  Lord  Sandhurst.~\  Have  you  ever  had  articles  returned? 
Hundreds  ;  not  for  that  fault  however. 

1637,5.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  said  that  your  quarterly  accounts  went  up  to 
be  audited  ? 

Not  that  they  went  up  to  be  audited  ;  the  quarterly  returns  are  audited. 

16376.  Audited  in  the  barracks  at  Chatham? 
Yes. 

1 6377.  By  whom  ? 

By  the  second  Commandant, 

16378.  Was  he  the  auditor  at  the  time  that  this  arbitrary  deduction  for 
machining  took  place  ? 

I  do  not  think  he  was  aware  of  that  deduction. 

16379.  The  women  you  employ  in  your  machine  shop  outside  and  in  the 
barracks  are  not  soldiers'  wives,  are  they  r 

Some  of  them  might  be. 

16380.  But  they  do  not  come  under  any  of  these  regulations  as  to  the  rate  of 
wagt  s  tliat  are  to  be  paid  ? 

Ko. 

16381.  Lord  Monksivell.']  Did  you  know  who  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Arnold 
White  before  this  inquiry  took  place;  what  women  had  been  talking  to 
him  ? 

No. 

16382.  I  suppose  naturally  you  went  about  collecting  what  evidence  yon 
could  for  the  inquirj''  ? 

No  ;  I  treated  the  matter  with  indifference.  I  was  very  much  annoyed  ;  I 
felt  annoyed,  but  I  never  sought  or  collected  evidence. 

16383.  You  let  matters  take  their  course  ? 
Yes. 

16384.  You  did  not  go  round  collectiuij'  evidence  ? 
No,  I  did  not. 

16385.  You  did  not  ask  the  women  what  evidence  they  were  prepared 
to  give  ? 

Some  women  voluntarily  came  and  told  me  ;  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  so  and 
(50.)  3  H  3  so. 
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SO.  Some  of  the  women  who  were  called  on,  themselves  have  come  to  me  ; 
but  who  the  informers  were  I  did  not  know ;  I  had  my  suspicions. 

16386.  The  women  called  on  you  and  told  you  that,  people  had  been  giving 
evidence  to  Mr.  Arnold  White  ^ 

Yes. 

16387.  Chairman.]  Do  3  0U  know  at  all  whether  there  was  an  idea  among  the 
workpeople  that  there  was  any  danger  that,  if  the  master  tailor  was  interfered  with, 
the  Admiralty  might  do  away  with  this  system  altogether,  and  that  so  might  be 
deprived  of  work  ? 

No  ;  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

16388.  Have  you  ever  said  anything  to  that  effect  yourself? 
No. 

16389.  You  have  never  said  anything  that  could  lead  them  to  imagine  that  if 
anything  was  done  to  interfere  with  the  master  tailoi",  whoever  he  might  be, 
the  sy.stem  would  be  abolished  altogether  and  the  women  be  deprived  of  all 
work 

iNo  ;  I  never  told  the  women  anything  of  the  sort. 

16390.  Lord  Sandhurst.}  We  have  had  some  statements  that  certain  garments 
are  taken  from  the  women  at  a  very  reduced  price  from  that  named  in  the  list ; 
for  instance,  I  think  there  were  some  serge  tunics  for  which  tiie  price  on  the 
scale  was  1  s.  3  d.,  and  the  price  given  to  the  women  was  7  d.  ? 

They  had  ihe  scale  price  paid  to  them. 

16391.  Then  that  statement  is  untrue  ? 
It  is. 

1 6392.  And  also  about  trousers  ;  1  think  it  was  stated  that  7  d.  was  given,  and 
it  ought  to  have  been  Is.  6  d.  ;  is  that  also  untrue  ? 

Eightp(  nee  for  finishing  ;  that  was  the  division  ;  that  was  one  of  tlie  articles 
we  machined,  and  divided  the  labour. 

16393.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Is  there  any  order  or  regulation  that 
came  out  betwee  n  I  he  scale  of  prices  of  1887  and  August  of  this  year  about 
machining  ? 

There  is  a  note  to  the  scale  of  prices  of  1887  giving  me  permission  to  machine 
things  that  hitherto  were  machined. 

16394.  Then  you  made  no  deductions  for  machining,  except  with  reference  to 
things  that  had  previously  been  machined  ? 

1  liat  is  so  ;  and  had  I  not  machined  some  of  the  articles  I  could  not  have 
manufactured  them  at  all. 

16395.  ^  on  took  ihat  note,  did  not  you,  as  an  implied  authority  that  you 
might  make  a  deduction  for  macliinii^g. 

Yes. 

16396.  That  is  the  way  y^ou  read  it? 

Yes.    I  should  not  be  expected  to  machine  garments  for  nothing  at  all. 

16397.  Chairman.}  Does  not  that  note  apply  to  everybody  ;  does  it  not  mean 
that  the  women  may  machine  ? 

No  ;  I  took  it  for  myself. 

16398.  Lord  Thring^  Do  1  understand  that  you  contend  that  under  that  note 
you  are  authorised  now,  whereas  you  were  not  authorised  before,  to  do  such 
portion  of  the  garments  that  you  like  by  machining,  and  then  to  hand  the 
garment  over  to  a  woikwoman,  and  pay  her  the  residue  ? 

Yes,  to  finish  ;  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  implied  that.    I  could  not  have 
manufactured  some  of  those  things  if  I  had  not  machined  them. 

16399.  Chairman.']  This  is  the  scale  of  prices  issued  on  the  27th  of  February 
1887  ;  that  is  not  in  force  now,  is  it  ? 

The  prices  paid  are  in  force. 

16400.  But 
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16400.  But  the  S3"stem  is  oiuiii2,ed  ? 
The  system  is  slightly  changed, 

16401.  And  prior  to  this  you  were  a  mere  contractor,  and  did  what  you 
pleased  ? 

Yes. 

16402.  The  footnote  to  it  says  that  two  articles  which  have  hitherto  been 
"made  by  machine  may  he  made  in  future  by  hand  or  by  machine,"  but  that 

all  other  articles  must  be  made  by  hard  labour  ;"  am  I  correct  in  saying  that 
that  means  that  any  persons,  whoever  they  may  be,  the  master  tailor  or  the 
women,  or  the  finishers,  or  anybody  else,  are  entitled  to  employ  machinery  in 
making  a  couple  of  articles  that  are  specified  r 

Yes. 

16403.  But  y(ju,  as  I  understand,  claim  under  that  that  it  gave  you  a  right 
to  make  an  arbitrary  deduction  for  the  cost  of  machining,  and  to  take  it  off  the 
scale  price  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty,  whereas  the  women  signed  a  receipt  for 
the  total  amount  f 

Yes.  . 

16404.  Lord  Thring.~\  Is  that  form  authorised  by  the  Director  of  Contracts  ? 
Yes  ;  it  is  issued  from  the  Director  of  Contracts. 

16405.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  The  Director  of  Naval  Contracts? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdiaw. 


Mrs.  CATHERINE  BROOKS,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

16406.  Chairman.]  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  work  at  Chatham 
for  some  time  r 

Yes. 

16407.  How  long ? 

I  have  been  at  Chatham  for  1 4  years. 

16408.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  r 

I  have  had  several  sorts ;  generally  serge  frocks  and  flannel  coats. 

16409.  Is  there  any  machining  done  on  them  ? 
All  hand-sewn  ? 

16410.  How  do  you  get  that  work  ;  do  you  go  to  the  workshop  for  it  ? 
Yes  ;  I  get  it  from  Mr.  Eraser. 

1641 1 .  Have  you  ever  studied  the  list  of  prices  hung  up  on  the  wall  ? 
Yes  ;  I  have  seen  the  list  of  prices  on  the  wall. 

164 12.  You  have  looked  at  it  to  see  what  you  ought  to  get  ? 
Yes. 

16413.  Could  you  find  out  by  that  there  had  been  a  change  made  a  short 
time  ago  of  a  halfpenny  in  a  shirt? 

I  have  not  had  any  shirts  lately. 

16414.  You  did  not  happen  to  see  it  ? 
No. 

16415.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say? 
No. 

16416.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Supposing  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with  your 
treatment  by  the  master  tailor,  to  whom  should  you  apply  ? 

If  I  were  dissatisfied  I  should  apply  to  the  commandant,  but  I  am  not  dis- 
satisfied. 

(50.)  3  H  4  16417.  He 
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16417.  He  would  be  the  power  to  whom  you  would  refer  if  you  were  dis- 
satisfied ? 

He  would  be. 

16418.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  price  you  get  now  for  this 
work  from  what  you  have  got  five  years  ago  ? 

Ts'ot  for  the  coats  ;  for  the  serges  we  did  once  have  1  5.  2  f/.  a  long  time  ago, 
but  we  have  1  5.  Z  d.  now ;  we  have  been  receiving  \s.  3d.  for  some  time 
now. 

16419.  Is  anything  of  a  lower  price  now  than  it  used  to  be? 
T^'o. 

16420.  You  get  the  material;  do  you  find  your  own  thread  ? 
No,  we  find  nothing ;  it  is  all  found  for  us. 

16421.  All  given  ? 
All  given. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mrs.  SARAH  PRYME,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

16422.  Chairman.']  What  class  of  work  do  you  do  ? 
Blue  cloth  trousers  for  the  hospital ;  contract  work. 

16423.  Is  there  any  machining  in  thai  ? 

I  do  not  do  the  machining,  only  the  finishing. 

16424.  Where  is  the  machining  done  ? 
Outside,  by  proper  hands. 

16425.  Who  is  it  done  by  ? 
Two  or  three  hands  do  it. 

16426.  How  do  they  get  it ;  do  you  give  it  to  them  ^ 
No  ;  the  master  tailor  gives  it  to  them. 

1 6427.  What  does  he  deduct  from  you  for  doing  it  ? 
I  do  not  know,    t  get  8d.  a  pair  for  finishing. 

16428.  Do  you  know  what  the  Government  price  is  ? 
No ;  I  do  not  know. 

16429.  Did  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  ? 
No. 

16430.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  list  ? 
Yes  ;  I  have  seen  tlie  list. 

16431.  You  have  never  looked  at  it  ? 

I  have  seen  the  list,  but  never  taken  any  notice. 

16432.  You  are  quite  satisfied  '? 
Yes  ;  I  am  quite  satisfied. 

16433.  You  do  not  know  whether  anything  is  taken  off  for  the  machining 
or  not  ? 

No,  I  do  not  know  what  is  taken  off. 

16434.  Do  you  always  get  the  work  properly  machined  when  it  comes  to 
your 

Yes,  what  I  have  has  been  done  very  well. 

16435.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  you  to  get  it  'machined  if  you 
were  allowed  to  do  so  ? 

I  could  do  the  machining ;  but  I  would  rather  do  the  finishing, 

16436.  What 
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16436.  What  would  it  cost  yo\i  to  get  it  machined  r 
I  have"  a  limohine  if  I  wanted  to  do  it. 

16437.  Why  do  you  not  do  it  yourself  ? 
I  would  rather  do  the  finishing. 

16438.  Why;  would  you  not  sooner  do  both  ? 

I  do  not  want  to  do  both ;  I  would  rather  have  them  done  reudy  for 
me. 

16439.  You  think  you  make  more  money  that  way  than  you  would  make  if 
you  (liti  it  all : 

Yes. 

16440.  Why  do  you  think  so? 
I  do  not  know. 

16441.  Lord  Monkswell.\  What  do  you  do  with  your  machine? 
I  do  my  own  work  witli  it. 

16442.  Chairman.']  I  suppose  if  you  did  the  macliining  you  would  probably 
have  to  employ  some  one  to  help  you  ? 

No;  I  could  do  it  myself. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mrs.  EMILY  RIAB DAN,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  I'oUows : 

16443.  Chairman.^  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do? 
The  serge  frocks  and  flannel  coats. 

16444.  All  hand-sewn  ? 

No  ;  some  parts  machined  and  some  sewn. 

16445.  yo^i  '^o  the  machining  yourself? 
Yrs. 

16446.  You  do  the  whole  of  the  work ;  machining-  and  handwork  ? 
Yes. 

16447.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  that? 
Nine  years  now. 

16448.  What  price  do  you  get  for  them? 

Is.  3d.  for  the  flannel  coats,  and  Is.  3d.  for  the  serge  frocks. 

i6-.i4g.  What  do  you  consider  the  machining  costs  ;  what  proportion  does  the 
machining  bear  to  the  finishing  in  the  serge  frocks  ? 

There  is  no  machining  whatever  in  the  serge  frocks  ;  in  the  flannel  garments 
there  is  machining,  but  not  in  the  frocks. 

16450.  Do  you  know  what  is  paid  for  those  same  articles  that  you  machine 
for  the  finishing  alone  ? 

I  have  never  had  them  to  finish  only. 

16451-  You  do  not  know  what  is  puid  for  that? 
No,  I  have  never  had  them  to  finish. 

16452.  You  think  it  pays  you  better  to  do  the  finishing  and  machining 
both? 

Yes. 

16453.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  settled  by  the  Admiralty  for  these 
articles  is  ? 

No. 

(50.)  3  I  -  16454.  You 
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16454.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  receiving  the  proper  price 
or  not  ? 

i\o.    I  have  always  been  satisfied  with  the  price. 

16455.  If  the  Government  price  were  larger  you  .vould  not  want  to  take  it  r 
1  should  not  refuse  it. 

1 6456.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  scale  of  prices  ? 
Yes  ;  for  the  shirts  and  such  things. 

16457.  A^*^  work  all  the  time. 

Yes,  1  am  always  employed  on  the  work  tliat  is  there  ;  sometimes  there  is  a 
little  time  without  it ;  when  a  contract  is  finished  we  have  to  wait  until  another 
comes  in. 

16458.  There  is  not  any  regular  period  of  slack  time,  is  there;  the  work  is 
pretty  reguhir? 

Yes. 

16459.  Is  your  husband  in  the  barracks? 
He  is  a  musician  in  the  band  ? 

16460.  Does  he  goto  sea: 
No. 

(The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  Brownlow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (^Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl of  Limerich). 

Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-  Earl). 

Lord  Monkswell. 

Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Ball  Lakeman,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

16461.  Chairman.l  You  are  an  Inspector  under  the  Factories  and  Workshops 
Act? 

Yes. 

16462.  How  long  have  you  been  an  Inspector? 
Twenty-four  years. 

1 6463.  Which  is  your  district  ? 

I  had  better,  I  think,  ^ive  you  the  boundaries  of  my  district. 

16464.  Will  you  do  so? 

1  will  take  you  first  to  Bridge-street,  Bbickfriars,  by  the  water-side;  we  then 
follow  the  river  to  Wapping  ;  then  we  turn  up  to  the  north  by  New  Gravel-lane, 
crossing  the  Ratcliffe  Highway;  then  the  intersecting  streets  to  Cahle-street  ; 
then  the  intersecting  streets  to  the  Commercial- road ;  then  likewise  to  the 
Whitechapel-road  ;  up  the  Cambrid'2,e  Heath -road  ;  taking  the  line  of  railway 
to  Stamford  Hill ;  then  going  north  to  Enfield,  taking  the  G  'eat  Nonhei-n 
Railway  ;is  far  as  the  town  of  Stevenage  ;  going  westward  then  to  Buckiniiham- 
shire,  taking  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  coming  down  south  to  Willesden. 

16465.  When  you  say  "  we  go,"  whom  do  you  mean  ? 
That  is  the  official  district;  myself  and  my  junior. 

16466.  Do  you  mean  that  you  and  one  junior  have  to  do  all  the  inspection  in 
that  district  which  3  ou  have  described  ? 

Yes.  I  have  not  given  you  all  my  boundaries  yet.  I  come  to  WilK^sden  ; 
from  Willesden  I  take  the  line  of  the  North  L  )ndon  Railway  until  I  come  to 
Dalston  ;  when  I  get  to  Dalston,  I  leave  the  rail  and  take  tlie  Kingsland-road  on 
one  side  until  1  come  to  Shoreditch  :  from  Shoreditch  I  take  one  side  of  the 
road  to  the  City-road ;  I  then  go  norttiward  to  the  Ang-1  at  Islington  ;  I  then 
go  down  through  Pentonville  into  the  Farring(h)n-road  ;  from  the  Fai  ringdon- 
road  I  go  into  Farringdon-street,  across  Ludgate  Circus  into  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  where  we  started.  All  inside  those  boundaries  is  supposed  to  be 
kept  under  inspection  by  me  and  a  junior. 

16467.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  population  is  within  those  boundaries? 

I  could  not  at  all  say  what  the  population  woukl  be  ;  the  urban  and  suburban 
population  would  be  very  great,  laying  aside  the  country. 

(50.)  3  I  2  1646S.  Have 
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16468.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the.  number  of  factories  and  workshops  in  it? 
Yes  ;  I  iiave  nearly  4,000  factories. 

16469.  And  workshops,  how  many? 

And  worksiiO|is  innumerable.  Th(jse  that  enter  info  competition  with  factories 
may  be  numbered  at  about  10,000;  that  is  to  say,  thase  that  enter  into  com- 
petition as  to  extent  with  factories. 

16470.  And  the  smaller  ones  ? 
The  smaller  ones  are  innumerable. 

16471.  And  your  duty  is  to  inspect  all  those  factoaes  and  workshops  with 
the  assi>tance  ot  one  junior  ? 

One  junior. 

16472.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  exactly  what  your  duties  are  ? 
My  duties  as  to  a  factory  and  my  duties  as  to  a  workshop  ? 

16473.  Yes  ? 

The  factory  has  to  bo  examined  first  as  to  hours  of  labour,  the  ages  of  those 
employed,  meal  times  given  regularly,  and  according  to  the  specified  time  on  the 
abstract;  the  sanitation  of  places  to  be  inquired  into;  the  ventilation  to  be 
examined  and  seen  into,  and  the  overcrowding,  if  it  be  there,  to  be  reduced, 
and  to  see  tliat  all  mill  gi  aring  and  machinery  are  dosely  fenced.  Check 
visits  at  night  are  made  frequently  in  order  to  check  them  as  to  the  proper 
time  for  leaving  off,  especially  under   what  we  call  the  overtime  clauses 
of  the  law  ;  to  see  that  the  time  is  not  exceeded,  and  that  the  hours  of  work  in 
the  total  of  the  year  do  not  exceed  the  privilege  which  is  given  to  them  foi'  over- 
time working.    In  workshops  we  have  the  same  thing  to  do,  but  there  is  not 
that  rigidity  in  the  inspection  of  a  workshop  that  there  would  be  in  a  factory, 
and  for  this  reason  ;  because  in  a  factory  a  hook  is  kept  called  the  Government 
Register,  and  in  that  book  will  be  entered  the  dates  upon  which  the  lime- 
washing  and  cleansing  of  the  factory  has  been  done  ;    the  times  when  the 
holidays  are  given  according  to  law  are  entered  ;  and  the  names  of  all  children 
and  young  persons  are  entered  in  that  book,  and  in  that  book  the  surgeon 
appointed  affixes  liis  signature  to  the  declaration,  the  printed  matter  affirming 
that  tlicy  are  physically  fit  to  do  the  work  that  they  are  there  to  do. 

16474.  That  the  children  are  physically  fit  r 

The  children  and  young  persons.  We  therefore  have,  under  that  system, 
an  established  fact  as  to  certainty  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  people 
work.  But,  in  a  workshop,  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind,  and  the  inspector 
will  take  things  eniirely  upon  trust,  unless  by  his  own  observation  he  can 
detect  ttiat  which  may  be  wrong 

16475.  1  suppose  there  are  regulations  framed  for  your  guidance,  are  there 
not  r 

We  have  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

16476.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  are  the  general  matters  which 
come  under  your  control.    You  spoke  just  now  of  sanitation  r 

As  to  sanitation  in  our  factories  we  are  able,  by  the  power  that  we  have,  to 
deal  with  sanitation,  and  generally  effectually  so;  but  in  our  workshops  we 
have  no  power  excepi^in  sqnie  cases.  '1  he  di\ision  of  authority  and  no 
authoriiy,  i&  according  to  whether  or  not  there  be  young  people  at  work  in  a 
workfeljo|).  If  we  see  a  work.>hop  to-day  with  20  men  and  women,  and  one 
girl  or  one  boy  under  the  age  of  18  years,  we  then  can  enforce  all  the  code  as 
to  sanitation  in  that  workshop.  Six  months  hence  we  might  go  there  again 
and  find  that  this  boy  or  girl  had  been  l  emoved,  as  we  often  find  to  be  case ; 
because  people  are  now  being  educated  as  to  the  difference  between  the  obliga- 
tion on  the  one  side  and  the  non-obligation  on  the  other ;  these  people  are 
being  educated  in  London  to  that  one  fact,  and  they  will  dispense  with  the 
labour  of  the  young  person  so  that  the  factory  inspector,  when  he  enters,  should 
have  no  power  to  insist  upon  sanitation  in  that  case. 

16477.  Then  in  that  case  the  local  sanitary  authority  should  step  in  ? 

They  should  step  in.    Then  you  see  in  regard  to  a  factory  there  is  no  such 

reservation ; 
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reservation  ;  because  as  I  could  show  ^  ou  from  our  Act  of  Parliament,  what- 
ever clauses  there  are  in  the  Act  as  regards  relaxation  of  the  law,  these  relaxa- 
tions are  confined  to  the  word  "  W(.rkshop,"  and  nowhere  are  they  found  as 
applying  to  the  word  "  factory." 

16478.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  the  clauses  in  ihe  Act  that  regulate  you  in 
the  matter  of  sanitation  ? 

I  would  first  of  all  read  to  you  our  general  Section  in  regard  to  sanitation. 
It  is  Se  ction  3  of  the  Act,  41  Vice.  c.  16.  The  Act  is  known  as  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act,  1878."  It  says,  under  Section  3,  that-'' a  factory  and  a 
workshop "  (I  sliould  like  your  Lordship  kindly  to  remember  that  they  are 
coupled) ?hall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  free  from  effluvia."  (There  I 
should  hke  you  please  to  note  that  we  have  the  word  in  the  plural  number) 
"  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance.  A  factory  or  worksliop  shall 
hot  be  so  over-crowded  while  work  is  carried  on  therein  as  to  be  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein  "  (that  reservation  is  also  wortliy  of 
your  Lordships'  consideration  ;  there  is  a  negative  influence  in  it),  "  and  shall 
be  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
all  the  gases,  vapours,  dust,  or  other  impurities,  generated  in  the  course  of  the 
manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein  that  may  be  injurious  to 
healih."  There  we  find  |)roof  required  before  we  can  really  put  our  finger 
upon  what  we  should  call  a  blot,  and  say  that  that  blot  should  be  remedied. 
It  is  o])en  to  argu  mnt  as  to  degree,  whether  or  not,  even  though  there  may  be 
vapours  and  dust  generated,  they  are  injurious  to  health,  'fhe  occupier  might 
say  to  me,  "  Are  you  a  scientist  'i  are  you  a  layman  ?  How  can  you  therefore 
as  a  layman  come  to  me  and  argue  upon  a  scientific  question  ?  " 

16479.  Is  I'^ft  to  you  to  decide  whether  the  over-crowding  is  of  a  nature 
to  be  injurious  to  health  ? 

I  may  perhaps  tell  your  Lordships  that  I  have  had  one  case,  and  only  one 
that  has  been  tried  under  the  law,  under  Section  3,  in  the  City  of  London, 
wherein  I  brought  with  me  my  certifying  surgeon  who  tested  the  atmosphere 
in  a  scientific  manner,  and  he  was  able  to  give  evidence  at  the  Mansion  House, 
which  showed  very  clearly  that  the  place  was  over-crowded,  and  that  the 
atmosphere  was  vitiated  ;  and  there  we  had  the  penalty  inflicted. 

16480  I  mean,  there  is  no  regulation  laid  down  for  you  as  to  the  number  of 
cubic  leet  of  air  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons,  and  so  on  ? 

"^1  he  over- crowding  has  lately  bem  brought  before  us,  not  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  ijy  Order,  and  the  C'rder  is  that  t  .ere  shall  be  250  cubic  feet  given 
during  the  day,  but  that  after  eight  o'clock  at  night  there  i^hali  be  given  400 
feet.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  sanctioned  that  in  regard  to  over-time,  and 
it  has  become  a  duty  on  the  part  of  occupiers  to  conform  to  it  as  such  as  though 
it  were  stated  in  the  principal  Act. 

16481.  Would  you  explain  that  a  little  further.  Yoii  say  this  has  been  an 
Order ;  an  Order  by  whom  ? 

By  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  power  under  this  Act 
to  make  any  addition  or  alteration  that  he  may  feel  disposed,  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament ;  I  mean  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  increase  the 
functions,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  of  tiie  Act  of  Parliament  by  extending  its 
privileges  or  its  modifications  to  trades  other  than  are  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

16482,  Under  what  section  of  the  Act  has  the  Secretary  of  State  the  power 
to  do  what  you  say  r 

Under  Section  63.  It  is  headed  ;  "  Supplemental  as  to  Special  Provisions," 
and  is  as  follows :  "  Where  it  appears  to  a  Secretary  of  State  that  the  adoption 
of  any  special  means  or  provision  for  the  cleanliness  or  ventilation  of  a  factory 
or  workshop  is  required  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  any  child,  young 
person,  or  woman  employed  in  pursuance  of  an  exception  under  this  part  of 
this  Act,  either  for  a  longer  period  than  is  otherwise  allowed  by  this  Act,  or  at 
night,  he  may,  by  Order  made  under  this  part  of  this  Act,  direct  that  the 
adoption  of  such  means  or  provision  shall  be  a  condition  of  such  employment." 

(50.)  3  I  3  16483.  What 
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16483.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "in  pursuance  of  an  exception  under  this 
pari  of  this  Act  i  " 

Because  there  are  exceptions  to  the  Act  itself  according  to  the  ciicumstances 
of  trade,  which  I  will  refer  you  to  now.  I  hope  that  I  have  not  misled  your 
Lordships  by  anything  that  I  have  said  in  tlie  matter.  What  I  wish  to  convey 
is  simply  this :  that  the  Secretary  of  State  can,  if  he  slioiild  feol  disposed,  relax 
any  Order  that  has  been  passed  under  the  law,  or  that  he  might  specially  apply 
the  stringency  of  the  Act  to  any  other  trade  that  he  might  think  fif. 

16484.  There  are  a  great  number  of  exceptions  mentioned  in  various  clauses 
oi  the  Act,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  a  number. 

16485.  And  what  I  understand  you  to  mean  is  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  those 
exceptions  the  Secretary  of  State  has  under  Clause  63  certain  powers  ? 

Yes;  to  relax  any  Order,  or  to  place  those  trades  that  are  not  under  the 
stringent  provisions  of  the  Act  under  them. 

16486.  And  that  is  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
power  to  add  to  or  alter  the  Act  ? 

In  r(  ference  to  the  special  exceptions  which  are  made  under  the  law. 

16487.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  Can  you  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  that 
Order  was  laid  before  Parliament,  as  required  hy  Clause  65  ? 

It  is  also  stated  in  this  Act  that  they  must  be  entered  and  published  in  the 
"  London  Gazette  "  before  they  become  law. 

16488.  Chairman.']  In  Clause  65  it  says  that  they  must  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  do  you  know  whether  that  Order  was  laid  before 
Parliament 

Yes ;  the  document  shall  be  produced  to  your  Lordships  in  a  moment. 

16489.  What  you  mean  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  certain  powers  granted  to  him  by  the  Act,  and  that  lie  can  make  an 
Order  concerning  them,  which  Order  must  be  |mblished  in  the  "  Lontlon 
Gazette,"  and  laid  before  botii  Houses  of  Parliament  ? 

That  is  so. 

1649  .  You  were  telling  us  that  in  pursuance  of  those  provisions  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  made  an  Order  as  regards  tlie  quantity  of  air  necessary  r 

The  cubic  space.  So  that  we  liave  since  the  issue  of  that  Order,  as  far  as 
we  can,  enforced  that  volume  of  250  and  400  cubic  feet ;  indeed  I  may  say  that 
we  have  done  it  in  our  workshops  successfully.  We  have  had  several  places 
rebuilt,  and  where  lhat  could  not  be,  the  numbers  have  been  reduced,  to  the 
loss  of  production  for  the  time  being ;  but  they  have  generally  made  up  for  it 
by  extra  room  being  taken. 

16491.  How  are  the  factories  defined  for  you ;  what  is  the  definition  of  a 
factory  ? 

A  factory  is  a  place  where  any  manufacturing  process  is  carried  on  by  the 
aid  of  motive  power. 

16492.  That  is  by  the  aid  of  machinery  ? 
Precisely  so. 

16493.  Then  there  are  factories  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  which  you 
are  not  authorised  to  enter? 

There  would  be  what  woidd  be  called  domestic  factories. 

16494.  Lord  T/iring.j  You  have  no  l  ight  to  go  into  factories  where  there  are 
none  but  adult  men,  have  vou  ? 

Yes. 

16495.  For  what  purpose? 

Not  to  inquire  as  to  the  hours  of  labour  or  times  of  meal,  but  as  to  the 
dangers  arising  from  unfenced  machinery. 

1 6496.  Chairman.']  As  I  understand  you,  a  factory  is  defined  as  a  place 
w  here  any  manufacturing  process  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  motive  power  ? 

Yes. 

16497.  Then 
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16497.  Then  I  asked  yon  whether,  practicaUy,  there  were  any  factories  that 
you  were  not  authorised  to  enter  any  factories  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
the  term  r 

]So.  Would  you  allow  me  to  supplement  my  answer  as  to  what  a  factory  is? 
There  are  other  trades  ;  some  trades  which  are  carried  on  in  what  are  called 
factoiies  where  there  is  no  motive  power.  For  instance,  a  letterpress  printer 
might  have  no  motive  power  in  working  his  presses  ;  a  bookbinder  might  have 
no  motive  power  in  doing-  Ids  work  ;  still  those  places  are  factories  by  reason  of 
the  process  which  they  carry  on. 

16498.  Whiit  I  want  to  get  at  from  you  is,  are  you  aiithorised  to  enter 
them  r 

Yes,  we  do  always. 

1649Q.  Then  you  have  authority  to  enter  everything  ;  all  factories,  whether 
they  employ  machinery  or  whether  they  do  not? 

Wht'ther  they  employ  machinery  or  whether  they  do  not;  and  if  there  be 
only  adult  males  there. 

16,500.  What  is  your  definition  of  a  workshop  ? 

A  workshop  is  a  place  where  any  handicraft  is  carried  on,  and  where  no 
motive  power  is  used. 

16501.  Lord  Thr'mg.^  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  can  go  into  a 
factory  where  there  is  no  motive  nower  used  ? 

Yes. 

16502.  But  how  is  that  a  factory? 
By  reason  of  the  process  carried  on. 

16503.  You  told  us  that  the  definition  of  a  factory  was,  a  place  v^here  work 
was  carried  on  by  motive  power? 

And  other  factories  where  there  was  no  motive  power.  I  cited  the  letter-press 
printer,  and  the  bookbinder,  for  example. 

16504.  But  those  are  particular  places  named  } 

They  are  named  in  the  ;Schedu!e  to  the  Act  as  being  factories  under 
Section  93. 

16505.  Chairman.~\  The  definition  is  contained  in  Clause  93? 
Yes. 

16506.  Then  you  put  in  that  clause  as  giving  the  definition  ? 

Clause  93  tells  you  what  a  textile  factory  is,  what  a  non-textile  factory  is,  and 
what  a  workshop  is. 

16507.  What  I  understand  fr  m  you  is  that,  in  your  opinion,  under  that 
clause  you  have  authority  to  enter  any  factory.? 

My  authority  is  not  given  to  me  under  section  93,  but  under  section  68;  but 
under  section  93  these  are  the  places  which  an  inspector  has  to  go  to. 

16508.  Cannot  you  answer  my  question,  whether,  distinctly  in  your  opinion, 
you  have  power  under  the  Act  to  enter  all  factories? 

Yes. 

16509.  And  all  workshops  ? 
Not  all  workshops. 

16510.  Now  will  you  explain  to  us  what  workshops  you  cannot  visit  ? 

The  68th  section  says,  that  the  inspector  shall  have  power  "  to  enter,  inspect, 
and  examine,  at  all  reasonable  times  by  day  and  night,  a  factory  and  a  workshop, 
and  every  part  thereof,  when  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  person 
IS  employed  therein ;  and  to  enter  by  day  any  place  which  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  to  be  a  factory  or  workshop ;  and  to  take  with  him  in  either 
case  a  constable  into  a  factory  in  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend 
any  serious  obstruction  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ;  and  lo  require  the  produc- 
tion of  the  registers,  certificates,  notices,  and  documents,  kept  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act,  and  to  inspect,  examine,  and  copy  the  same ;  and  to  make  such 

(50.)     _  3  I  4  examination 
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examination  any  inquiry  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  vvlu  ther  the  enact- 
ments for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  public  health  and  the  enactments 
of  this  Act  are  complied  with,  so  far  as  respects  the  factory  or  workshops,  and 
the  persons  employed  therein;"  and  then  it  goes  on,  "to  enter  any  school," 
and  so  on. 

16.511,  But  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  you  what  are  the  workshops  you  cannot 
enter  ? 

The  workshops  we  cannot  enter  will  be  those  that  are  to  be  found  under 
Sections  15  ami  16. 

16512.  What  is  the  practical  meaning  of  those  two  sections? 

Ihe  Sections  15  and  16  are  really  exceptions  to  (he  general  vVct  as  regards 
the  employment  of  women  in  workshops.  Yon  find  that  the  provisions  in 
Section  14  are,  "  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  a  non-textile 
factory  and  a  workshop."  Then,  turning  back,  Section  13  is,  "  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  in  a  non-textile  factory,  and 
of  young  persons  in  a  workshop."  Then  when  we  come  to  Section  15,  it  says, 
"  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  women  in  workshops,  the  following 
regulations  shall  be  observeci."  There  we  find  that  if  there  be  one  young 
person  amongst  a  number  of  women  in  a  workshop  the  factory  inspector  has 
full  jurisdiction  as  though  they  were  all  young  persons;  that  is  to  say,  under 
18  years  of  age  ;  but  if  there  be  no  young  person  there,  s  iy  that  they  are 
women  above  18  years  of  age,  the  Factory  Inspector  has  what  I  may  term 
partial  jurisdiction  ;  that  is  to  say,  under  the  Act  they  are  allowed  to  work  from 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  nine  o'clock  at  night,  with  an  interval  of  four  and 
a-half  hours  for  rest  and  meals  :  they  are  not  required  to  hang  up  any  notice 
to  show  the  hours  that  they  do  work,  nor  the  times  when  the  intervals  are 
taken,  but  the  inspectors  can  go  in  there  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  which  is 
shown  in  the  Act  as  the  latest  time  they  can  work  to,  and  if  they  should  be 
employed  after  nine  o'clock  at  night  tliey  are  breaking  the  law. 

16.513.  Then  you  have  access  to  these  workshops  ? 
After  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

16514.  What  are  the  workshops  to  which  you  have  not  access  ? 

Then  we  come  to  Section  16,  as  to  which,  I  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  tell 
your  Lordships,  that  I  attach  a  very  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  Section, 
because  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  that  which  we  now  know  to  exist 
was  not  known.  "  Where  persons  are  efnployed  at  home,  that  is  to  say,  in  a 
private  house,  room,  or  place,  which,  though  used  as  a  dwelling,  is,  by  reason 
of  the  work  carried  on  there,  a  factory  or  workshop  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  and  in  which  neither  steam,  water,  nor  any  other  mechanical  power  is  used 
in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  proce'^s  carried  on  there,  and  in  which  the  only 
persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same  family  dwelling  there,  the  foregoing 
regulations  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  women,  shall  not  apuly  to  such  factory  or  workshop,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed  therein."  Then  follow  the 
regulations  under  which  they  shall  be  employed. 

16515.  Have  you  power  also  to  visit  these  workshops  ? 
Yes ;  we  have  power  to  visit  these  under  reservation. 

16516.  But  you  told  us  just  now  that  there  were  some  workshops  which  you 
had  no  authority  to  enter  ? 

Not  without  we  get  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  a  warrant  to 
enter  it,  being  a  private  house.  I  say,  "  this  is  a  dwelling  house  "  ;  and  if  there 
are  yomg  persons  working  in  a  workshop,  and  in  that  workshop  there  is  also 
a  living  room,  the  factory  inspector  would  have  no  power  to  enter  it,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  State  gave  him  an  order  to  do  so. 

16517.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  A  special  order  in  each  case  ? 
Yes  ;  in  each  case,  or  a  warrant  I  think  from  the  magistrate. 

16518-  Lord 
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16518.  Lord  Thringr\  Can  you  quote  the  section  under  wliicli  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  power  to  give  you  the  warrant  or  the  order  ? 

It  is  Section  69  :  "  An  inspector  before  entering,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
conferi  ed  by  this  Act  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier,  any  room  or  place 
actually  used  as  a  dwelling  as  well  as  for  a  factory  or  a  workshop,  shall,  on  an 
affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  of  facts  and  reasons,  obtain  written  authority 
so  to  do  from  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  such  warrant  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  above-men- 
tioned may  be  inspected  or  produced  in  evidence  in  all  respe^-ts  the  same  as 
an  information  on  oath  before  a  justice." 

16519.  Chairman.~\  I  understand  from  you  that  you  have  no  rules  or  regu- 
lations that  have  been  drawn  up  for  you  ;  that  you  have  to  be  guided  entirely 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

Yes  ;  except  of  course,  the  guidance  which  we  get  from  our  Chief  in  matters 
of  doubt,  or  matters  that  we  require  information  upon. 

16520.  And  you  sav  that  you  have  full  power  under  the  Act  to  visit  all 
factories  ? 

All  factories. 

16521-2.  That  is  to  say,  all  places  that  would  be  ordinarily  cailed  factories? 
Quite  so. 

16523.  And  that  you  have  full  power  to  visit  a  certain  class  of  workshops 
which  you  have  described  ;  that  you  have  partial  power  in  the  case  of  other 
workshops  which  you  have  described  ;  and  that  there  remains  a  class  of  what, 
I  think,  are  sometimes  called  domestic  workshops  which  you  can  visit  only  by 
special  warrant  from  the  Secretary  cf  State,  or  from  a  magistrate  ? 

Yes,  that,  1  think,  is  correct. 

16524.  Then  you  have,  in  fact,  very  different  powers  in  the  various  different 
cases;  that  is  tcj  say,  in  factories  where  machinery  is  en>ployed,  in  factories 
where  machinery  is  not  employed,  and  different  powers  in  respect  to  factories 
and  workshops,  and  different  powers  as  regards  different  kinds  of  workshops  r 

That  is  so. 

16525.  Have  you  any  opinion  you  wish  to  express  to  the  Committee  about 
that  condition  of  things  ;  I  mean  do  you  think  that  the  usefulness  of  an 
inspector,  for  instance,  is  in  any  way  hampered  or  done  away  with  by  these 
various  different  powers  and  authorities  which  he  exercises  in  different  cases? 

1  think  that  the  exceptions  in  force  do  detract  now  from  the  value  of  the 
inspector's  work. 

16526.  You  think  that  some  simplification  of  the  Act,  or  of  the  application 
of  the  Act,  would  render  the  inspection  more  effective  ? 

Quite  so.  I  think  that  if  we  take  the  higher  classes  of  trades  we  find  pretty 
well  all  that  is  necessary,  all  that  ought  to  be  done  to  secure  conformity  with 
the  Act,  and  to  do  good  to  the  people  employed,  done ;  but  if  we  come  to  other 
classes  of  industries  of  a  totally  different  character  from  those  to  which  I  am 
alluding,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  have  regulations  so  laid  down  on  every 
minute  point,  that  it  gives  no  one  an  opportunity  of  using  discretionary  power 
or  argument  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  Aci .  There  is  one 
very  important  thing  in  regard  to  the  meal  hours  of  workshops  ;  that  the 
exceptions  are  so  numerous  in  this  Act  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  apply  it. 
Take  the  meal  hours  in  the  workshops  in  the  clothing  trade.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  although  the  one  great  grievance  is  the  irregularity  of  meal 
hours,  persons  work  through  the  periods  allowed  for  meals,  and  we  have 
complaints  innumerable  ;  "  So-and-so  gives  no  tea-time  ;  "  "  So-and-so  works 
through  the  dinner-time;  why  do  you  not  stop  it  ?  "  The  law  under  the  schedule 
says  that  the  meal  hours  need  not  be  given  in  such  order  as  would  be  required 
to  be  done  in  other  trades ;  that  provided  they  do  not  exceed  a  period  of  five 
hours'  labour  they  can  fix  the  time  for  their  meals  when  they  please. 
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16527.  Earl  of  Limerick].  Five  houivs'  continuous  labour  ? 

Continuous  labour  ;  and  therefore  the  inspector  has  to  find  out  amongst  a 
class  of  people  who  will  not  tell  him,  s|jeciallv  in  the  presence  of  their  employers, 
whether  or  not  these  five  liour^  without  a  break  will  have  been  exceeded  ;  and 
if  he  cannot  find  it  out  the  law  is  st^t  at  miught. 

16528.  Lord  Thring.']  That  is  in  the  clotiiing  trade  ? 

Yes;  and  especially  amongst  those  trades  in  regard  to  which  the  inquiry 
is  now  going  on. 

16529.  Chairman.']  What  would  you  suggest  as  regards  that? 

That  such  a  clause  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  cloth- 
ing tra<le  ;  that  the  abstracts  of  the  law  should  be  filled  up,  and  signed  in 
regard  to  the  hours  ol  labour,  nnd  meal-times,  precisely  the  same  a?  they  arc 
in  e  very  other  trade,  and  dvdy  enforced. 

16530.  How  many  trades  are  there  thus  excepted  in  tlie  same  way  as  the 
clothing  trade  I 

The  Act  of  Parliament  says,  "  wearing  apparel  "  ;  we  take  wearing  apparel  to 
mean  clothing,  boots,  hats^  ties,  scarves. 

16531.  J)o  the  exceptions  that  you  hav*  mentioned  apply  only  to  wearing- 
apparel  ? 

Only  to  wearing  apparel.  And  hereto  are  trades,  as  factories  and  other  work- 
shops, 

16532.  And  you  object  to  that  exception  ? 
I  do.    As  bearing  reference  to  clothing. 

1 61)33.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  Is  under-clothing  included  in  that  ? 
Yes. 

16534.  Chairman.]  I  asked  you  whether  this  exception  was  confined  to 
wearing  apparel,  and  you  said,  yes  ? 

In  workshops;  of  course  the  meal-hours  with  regard  to  the  blast  furnaces, 
and  so  on,  aie  quite  a  different  thing. 

16535.  Were  you  talking  merely  of  workshops,  or  workshops  and  factories? 
In  tlie  answer  1  gave  you  1  was  not  thinking  of  the  blast  furnaces  at  the 

moment  ;  it  is  impossible  almost  lor  one  to  carry  everthing  in  his  mind  with 
regard  10  the  multitude  of  exceptions  that  there  are  here;  it  is  in  every  way 
complicated. 

16536.  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  question  of  the  wearing  apparel.  As  I 
understand  from  you,  you  object  to  the  wearing  apparel  being  excepted  from 
the  general  ojjcration  of  the  Act  as  regards  meal-times  r 

Yes. 

16537.  Do  you  object  also  as  reg;irds  any  other  trader 

No  ;  I  think  that  the  provision  is  quite  wise  in  regard  to  the  blast  furnaces, 
and  to  the  iron  mills,  and  S(>  on,  because  the  labour  is  bound  to  be  continuous, 
and  the  loss  otherwise  would  be  very  serious  in  those  large  mills  in  the  process 
of  their  manufacturing.  Take  for  instance,  a  rolling-mill,  and  say  that  at  the 
moment  the  clock  strikes  12  a  man  is  rolling  a  heavy  piece  of  metal  wiiich  is 
at  a  white  lu  at  ;  suppose  the  tong  boys  were  called  upon  to  stop  the  moment 
the  clock  struck,  it  would  destroy  the  value  of  the  man's  work ;  bui  to  my  mind 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  that  should  be  extended  to  these  clothing 
trades. 

16538.  You  think  that  in  all  the  clothing  trades  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
proper  hours  for  thi  meal-time  should  not  be  fixed  .- 

Quite  so. 

16539.  And  yon  think  that  the  fact  that  they  are  not  fixed  makes  it  practi- 
cally impossible,  or  at  any  rate  very  difficult,  for  the  inspector  to  see  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  is  carried  out  ? 

That  is  so  ;  it  is  in  Schedule  3,  Part  2,  to  which  1  alluded  in  regard  to  this, 
because  it  is  an  extension  of  the  modification  that  was  allowed  to  blast  furnaces, 

iron 
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iron  mills,  paper  mills,  glass  works,  and  letter-j.n  ss  j)rintin>4  works;  and  it  went 
on  further  till  it  came  to  the  textile  factories  where  youn^-  nersons  or  women 
work,  and  also  non-textile  factories  and  workshops  wi)ereiii  is  carried  on 
the  making-  of  wearing  apparel."    That  is  in  Part  2  of  Schedule  3. 

16540.  Are  tilt  sanitary  regulations  different  as  between  factories  and  work- 
sli0f  )S  ? 

They  aro  the  same. 

1 11541 .  I  will  ask  yon  a  question  upon  that  point  now  It  has  been  suggested 
in  evidence  before  the  Committee  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  functions 
of  the  factory  inspector  and  of  the  local  sanitary  inspector  were  interchangeable 
to  a  certain  extent ;  do  you  think  that  u  ould  be  a  good  plan  ? 

I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  something  done  that  would  insure  a  rigid 
inspection  of  those  factories  and  workshops  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  ;  that 
one  mode  of  inspection  shall  pari  passu  with  the  other;  that  I  certainly  would 
like  to  see.  In  the  (Jiiy  of  London  there  is  an  Act  (I  hardly  know  what  it  is 
entitled,  it  is  one  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  sanitati(Mi)  which  is 
pecuharly  applicable  to  the  City  only.  I  have  known  their  sanitary  oiiicers  go 
into  our  factories  in  London  and  give  certain  instruction^,  even  though  rhey  had 
followe;!  instructions  that  I  had  given.  1  have  no  powei'  to  say  to  the  officer, 
"I  am  the  Government  Inspector  and  I  am  empowered  to  do  this  ;  why  need 
you  trouble  yourself  about  this  ?  "  he  answers  me,  and  says,  The  law  gives  me 
that  power  and  I  have  jurisdiction  over  every  place  in  the  City  of  London, 
whether  it  be  a  factory  or  a  house";  and  at  certain  times  he  does  come  in, 
and  has  ordered  certain  things  to  he  done. 

16542.  You  do  not  know  the  Act  ? 
I  cannot  name  it. 

16543.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  power  to  overrule  your  decisions  or 
orders  ? 

I  will  not  say  that  he  has  power  to  overrule  our  decisions  ;  but  I  know  in  one 
case  he  did  interfere  with  that  which  I  had  told  a  man  to  do ;  I  do  know  that  ; 
and  that  is  only  an  instance  among  others  which  I  have  known  in  my  time  in 
London. 

16544.  If  you  become  aware  of  an  unsanitary  conditions  of  things  in  a 
workshop  .vhich  you  have  uo  power  yourself  to  visit,  what  action  do  you  take 
in  the  matter  .- 

It  is  reported  in  our  weekly  report-. 

16545.  Reported  to  whom  ? 
To  the  Chief  Inspecior. 

16546.  Do  you  take  any  action  to  move  the  local  authority  on  the  subject: 
Yes,  we   have  at  times  moved  the  local  authority,  specially  calling  their 

attention  to  places  where  we  cannot  interfere.  I  might  tell  your  Lordships  that 
for  years  past  in  our  work,  in  the  East  especially,  we  have  been  doing  the  work 
of  these  men  ;  and  we  do  it  because  we  cannot  help  ourselves. 

16547.  How  do  you  mean,  you  have  been  doing  their  work  ? 

1  mean  that  wo  have  been  insisting  upon  the  reduction  of  overcrowding,  and 
the  insuring  of  cleanliness  in  places  where  only  adult  labour  is  to  be  found. 

16548.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  have  been  doing  their  work  by 
compelling  them  to  do  their  own  work  ? 

No,  not  by  compelling  them  to  do  their  own  work;  but  because  when  we 
find  that  places  are  in  such  a  sad  state  we  give  them  the  overcrow  ding  order, 
and  require  them  to  make  the  place  clean,  even  though  we  have  not  the 
authority  to  do  it,  in  addition  to  those  where  we  have.  You  may  ask  me  why  I 
do  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  :  it  is  no  use  for  us  to  attempt  to  enforce  an  Act  of 
this  kind  unless  it  be  generally  applied;  and  it  we  only  could  make  an 
impression  on  these  people  that  we  do  wish  to  see  places  kept  clean  and  whole- 
ome  
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16549.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  these  people"  r 

The  East-end  tailoring  trade.  If  we  could  make  an  impression  on  these 
people  ^ve  do  ir  even  against  om'  own  ease  and  comfort,  because  we  know  that 
the  supineness  of  these  local  authorities  is  so  great  that  they  will  not  move. 

16550.  How  do  you  move  the  local  authorities;  what  is  the  process? 

May  I  refer  to  a  report  that  was  issued  in  1884  with  regard  to  the  local 
authorities  ? 

16551.  Yes,  if  it  is  in  answer  to  my  question.  I  only  want  to  know  the 
process  which  takes  place  when  you  become  aware  of  an  insanitary  condition  of 
things,  and  have  no  authority  yourself  to  interfere  ? 

There  were  1,4/8  house-to-house  visitations  made  in  1884,  and  out  of  those 
174  were  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inspectors. 

16552.  By  whom  were  these  visitations  conducted  ? 

By  myself  and  by  my  colleagues.  And  in  38/  others  we  liad  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  sanitary  condition  ;  but  we  had  in  regard  to  employment.  Now  these 
visits  were  made,  and  reports  of  what  we  found  were  sent  to  the  sanitary 
authorities ;  and  amongst  them  we  found  that  there  was  no  trap  to  the  sink ; 
that  ti  e  drinking  water  from  the  cistern  was  not  covered  over;  that  heaps  of  filthy 
refuse  were  about ;  that  there  was  no  proper  dust  bin  ;  and  that  the  water 
supply  that  the  peo])le  drank  came  from  the  same  cistern  as  that  to  the  w.c.  ; 
and  that  there  were  three  families  living  in  that  one  house.  We  also  found  filthy 
closets  without  water,  that  they  were  not  ventilated,  and  that  the  smell  was 
offensive.  Another  case  was  a  dirty  workroom  ;  fowls  all  over  the  place  ;  dust 
bin  foul  and  uncovered,  the  w.c.  offensive,  and  the  workroom  dirty.  Another 
very  dirty  place  strewn  with  filthy  rags  and  bones,  and  the  w.c.  the  receptacle 
for  the  refuse. 

16553.  ^il-  go  '"'^  ^^^^  details  now.  The  4th  Section  of"  the  Act  is 
the  one  that  directs  how  the  local  autiiorities  are  to  be  moved  in  the  matter,  I 
think  ? 

That  is  where  we  find  any  fault  in  regard  to  structural  defects  ? 

16554.  Will  you  read  it  out? 

^'  Where  it  appears  to  an  inspector  under  this  Act  that  any  act,  neglect, 
or  default,  in  relation  to  any  drain,  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  ashpit, 
water  supply,  nuisance,  or  other  matter,  in  a  factory  or  workshop  is  punishable 
or  remediable  under  the  law  relating  to  j)ublic  health,  but  not  under  this  Act, 
that  inspector  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  such  act,  neglect,  or  default,  to  the 
sanitary  authority  in  whose  district  the  factory  or  workshop  is  situate  

16555.  That  is  the  method  you  pursue  in  the  case  I  asked  you  about  ? 
Yes. 

16556.  Now  take  the  opposite  case  ;  what  occurs  if  the  local  sanitary  autho- 
rity becomes  aware  of  an  unsanitary  condition  of  things  which  ought  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  factory  inspector? 

It  is  very  singular  that  since  your  Lordships  have  had  your  sittings  here,  I 
have  had  1  think  si.x  notifications  from  the  sanitary  authorities  of  nuisances  that 
existed  in  workshops  that  come  under  our  supervision;  but  until  that  period  1 
had  had  none. 

16557.  Therefore  they  have  the  jiower,  as  I  understand  you,  to  notify  you  of 
the  existence  of  any  unsanitary  condition  in  the  factories  or  workshops  which 
are  subject  to  your  inspectiori  ? 

When  I  say  power,  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  legal  power  to  inform 
us  of  it  ;  but  they  would  do  so  thi  ough  courtesy  I  think. 

16558.  Is  the  employment  of  male  labour  affected  in  any  way  bv  the  Factory 
Acts  ? 

No,  I  think  not. 


16559.  How 
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16559.  How  and  to  what  extent  is  the  employment  of  women  affected  by 
them  ? 

The  employment  of  women  lias  been  gi-eatly  improved  under  the  operation  of 
the  Act. 

16560.  I  want  to  know  how  it  has  been  affected  r 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  under  the  Factory  Law,  it  does 
not  curtail  them  in  any  way  as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  they  would  themselves 
like  to  do,  but  they  have  all  that  they  want  under  the  provisions  of  the  Law  as 
regards  their  day's  labour. 

16561.  I  want  to  get  at  what  your  various  duties  are.  I  asked  you  whether 
the  Factory  Act  affected  male  labour  in  anyway,  and  you  told  me,  no  ;  I  now 
ask  in  what  way  it  affects  female  labour? 

If  we  went  into  a  factory  where  only  men  and  grown-up  women  were  at  work 
they  would  be  under  the  law  the  same  as  though  they  were  young,  and  that  is 
a  singular  thing;  but  as  I  told  your  Lordsliijj  before,  in  a  worksliop  where  adult 
women  are  at  work,  they  have  a  margin  from  six  in  the  morning  to  nine  at 
night  during  which  tliey  can  go  on  wit!i  their  work;  but  if  grown-up  women 
were  at  work  in  a  factory  they  would  be  subject  to  the  factory  rules. 

16562.  Is  not  the  length  of  hours  that  women  can  work  regulated  by  the 
Factoi  y  Act  ? 

Yes,  in  a  factory  their  hours  are  regulated  b}-  a  series  of  hours  of  working, 
either  from  six  till  six,  or  from  seven  till  seven,  or  from  eight  to  eight. 

^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  workshop  ? 
No.  I  was  wishing  to  explain  that  in  the  workshop  they  have  the  option  of 
working  between  six  in  the  mc-rning  and  nine  at  night  with  an  interval  of  4^ 
hours  during  that  period  ;  that  they  can  choose  whatever  time  they  like  to  work 
during  that  period  ;  but  when  they  are  working  in  a  factory  they  are  subject  to 
the  factory  rules. 

16564.  As  regards  what? 

As  regards  the  hours  of  labour,  the  regularity  of  meals,  and  ventilation,  and 
cleanliness. 

16565.  Then  the  Factory  Act  interferes  with  adult  female  labour  to  the  extent 
of  limiting  the  hours  of  work  r 

Yes,  limiting  the  hours  of  work  to  60  per  week. 

16566.  You  said  just  now  that  if  women  were  working  in  a  factory  they 
would  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  if  they  were  children  ? 

Not  children  ;  young  persons. 

16567.  What  is  "a  young  person  "  ? 

A  young  person  is  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18. 

16568.  Chairman.']  And  "  children  "  ? 
Under  14. 

16569.  How  is  the  employment  of  children  regulated  by  the  Factory  Acts  ? 
In   a   factory    a  child  who  is   13  years   old,  with  school  qualification  of 

Standard  IV.,  can  be  employed  all  day  as  though  it  were  over  14  ;  but  if  a  child 
between  13  and  14  has  not  that  school  qualification  it  is  working  upon  the  child 
system,  which  is  this  :  either  one-half  the  day  at  school,  and  one-half  at  work, 
or  one  day  at  work  and  one  day  at  school. 

16570.  Then  how  is  t!ie  employment  of  young  persons  regulated  ? 

The  employment  of  young  persons  is  regulated  upon  what  we  call  all-day 
employment."  Every  young  person  in  a  factory  uho  is  certified  by  the  surgeon 
as  physically  fit  for  work,  will  work  either  from  six  to  six,  or  seven  till  seven, 
or  eight  till  eight,  with  an  hour  and  a-half  interval  for  meals ;  and  if  the  overtime 
clauses  of  the  Act  relate  to  that  trade  in  which  young  persons  work,  they  can 
work  on  48  days  in  12  months  till  ten  at  night. 
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16571.  Does  tliat  apply  to  workshops? 
To  workshops  as  wi  !l. 

16572.  Sometimes  you  use  the  word  "  factories  "  and  sometimes  you  use  the 
word  "  workshops  "  ;  it  is  rather  confusing  ? 

In  legard  to  the  hours  of  labour  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  a 
factory  and  a  workshop  ;  tlie  privileges  are  common  to  both. 

16573.  Are  these  provisions  evaded  in  the  factories  and  workshops  ? 

They  are  net  evaded  in  tiie  factories  ;  they  may  be  perhaps  evaded  to  a  very 
small  exent  as  regards  meal  hours,  and  they  may  be  evaded  in  regard  to  the 
employment  between  eight  o'clock  at  night  and  10  o'clock  at  night,  but  I  think 
little;  and  it  tnay  perhaps  '>e  right  to  state  to  your  Lordshi[)s  that  the  workers 
ill  factories,  and  the  majority  of  worksh(  ps  ai'e  so  much  alive  to  their  own 
interests  that  they  would  not  permit  their  masters  to  emjdoy  them  contrary  to 
the  law  without  letting"  us  know  that  they  are  doing  ir. 

16574.  You  would  say  that  the  men  and  women  employed  in  these  factoiies 
thoroughly  undeistand  the  law  on  the  matter? 

Quite  so. 

16575.  And  that  they  would  take  care  to  let  you  know  if  there  was  any 
evasion  ? 

Yes,  if  the  young  folks  were  working  too  long. 

i6-)76.  Of  course  from  what  you  have  told  us  as  to  the  number  of  factories 
and  workshops  within  your  district,  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  frequently 
inspect  them  yourself ;  and  you  largely  rely  upon  the  fact  that  the  workmen 
would  communicate  with  you  if  anything  were  wrong? 

Yes;  we  have  numbers  and  numbers  of  communications  where  things  go  wrong. 
I  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  say  that  in  the  area  that  I  have  to  supervise  one's 
whole  time  is  taken  up  in  the  work  that  one  has  to  do.  I  have  to  devote  the 
whole  of  my  time,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  till  12  o'clock  at  night,  in  order  to 
answer  letters  that  are  sent  to  me,  to  answer  official  questions,  to  po.^t  up  my 
hooks,  and  to  send  notices  to  those  who  lequire  them  as  to  overcrowding  and 
dangerous  machinery  ;  and  I  really  do  so  (because  your  Lordship's  (|Ui'Stion 
seems  to  involve  it),  that  1  do  not  once  a  ni(mth  put  my  work  down  till  the  clock 
strikes  12  at  night;  indeed  I  mny  tell  your  Lordships  this,  that  I  have  no  amuse- 
ment or  recreation  in  my  life.  My  domestic  happines^s  is  interrupted  l)y  the 
amount  of  work  that  I  do ;  I  do  not  speak  to  my  people  at  home  an  hour  a  day, 
very  often. 

16577.  What  are  vour  duties  in  the  case  of  an  evasion  of  the  Act  in  the 
matter  of  meal  times,  and  so  ? 

If  the  law  were  evaded  as  regards  meals  we  should  submit  a  prosecution,  if  we 
thought  it  was  a  case  that  deserved  ir. 

16578.  Do  you  have  to  report  the  matter  to  the  ehief  inspector,  or  do  you 
have  to  deal  with  it  yourself  ? 

No  ;  we  send  a  prosecution  report  on,  and  he  confirm-  it  or  otherwise. 

16579.  ^^^^  ^''^  chief  inspector  ? 

To  the  superintending  inspector;  then  he  sends  it  on  to  the  chief  inspector. 
1658  .  Have  you  had  to  take  that  course  ? 

On  many  occasions  we  1  ave  prosecuted  people  for  not  giving  proper  meal 
times. 

1658!.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  reported  the  matter,  and  |)rosecution  has 
followed  r 
Yes. 

•  6582.  You  told  us  that  you  rely  largely  upon  the  fact  that  the  men  and 
women  employed  would  communicate  with  you  if  anything  was  wrong  ;  do  you 
think,  therefore,  that  the  inspection  is  sufficient  in  your  district,  that  yourself 
and  one  assistant  are  capable  of  doing  the  work? 

No,  we  cannot  do  it. 

16583.  You 
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16583.  You  think  that  an  addition  to  the  st^ifF  would  be  nece.ssarv  ? 
Quite  necessary. 

16584  To  what  extent;  I  mean  if  you  have  got  anv  opinion  about  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  it? 

If  your  Lordships  were  to  s;iy,  "  You  having  told  us  what  youi-  boundaries  are, 
and  taking  this  statute  as  your  ;_uide,  and  beini>-  called  upon  to  administer  the 
Act  in  every  ])]ace  you  can,  how  many  men  do  you  think  should  be  apportioned 
to  your  district,"  I  should  say,  five. 

16585.  Five,  instead  of  two  ? 
Instead  of  two. 

16586.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  as  to  overiime.  I  think 
you  alluded  to  tliat  in  your  report  to  the  Chief  Inspector  in  1887-  You  spoke 
a  good  deal  about  the  factory  hours  being-  exceeded,  and  about  ov  ertime  ;  I 
allude  to  page  95  ;  that  does  refer  to  overtime,  does  it  not.  You  say,  for  instance, 
"  The  best  employers  cannot  depend  on  more  than  nine  months'  work  in  a  year, 
whilst  the  low-class  sweater  is  not  fully  employed  half  his  time  ;  but  if  factory 
hours  were  not  exceeded,  work  could  be  spread  over  a  wider  space  of  time,  and 
employment  would  be  more  continuous;  but  as  long  as  men  will  slave  them- 
selves as  now  in  a  callmg  much  over-stocked,  intermittent  labour  is  bound  to 
be  the  rule."  I  understand  that  when  you  -ay,  "  as  long  as  men  will  slave  them- 
selves," you  are  speaking  of  overtime;  men  working  long  hours? 

Yes. 

16587.  What  is  the  law  as  regards  overtime  ? 

Overtime  is  allowed  48  time^  in  12  months  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a  day. 

16588.  That  is  in  factories  ? 

And  workshops  ;  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  pi'ovisions  of  the  Act 
in  regard  to  factories  and  workshops  in  regard  to  overtime  ;  the  same  refer  to 
both  ? 

16589.  What  do  you  mean  hy  "  at  the  rate  of  tuo  hours  a-day  "  ? 

The  factory  occupier  can  use  his  48  times  as  he  feels  disposed;  he  can  make 
up  his  48  times  ;  but  having  done  that  he  ceases  to  have  any  more.  A  man 
may  employ  his  people  five  days  in  a  week  till  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  may 
run  on  till  nine  times  five ;  that  will  give  him  oijly  three  more  times  to  use  ;  he 
may  use  those  three  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  following  week,  but  having 
done  that  he  ceases  to  be  allowed  to  work  overtime  any  more  for  the  year. 

16590.  Forlv-eight  times  in  the  year  at  two  hours  each  time  ? 
Yes. 

16591.  But  that  amount  of  hours  he  can  cram  into  as  few  days  as  he 
chooses  ? 

As  few  days  as  he  chooses,  except  Saturday. 

16592.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  system  ? 

I  have  my  opinions  about  overtime  to  this  extent,  that  I  would  allow  no 
overtime  to  be  worked  in  the  kingdom  by  any  trade  if  I  had  my  way. 

16593.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  allow  no  overtime  at  all? 
t\o,  none  at  all. 

16594.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  your  reasons  for  that  ? 

Tiie  conditions  of  trade  have  altogether  altered  of  late  years.  When  the  Act 
of  1867  was  passed,  being  what  might  be  termed  an  extension  ot  the  tactory 
laws  to  all  trades,  the  time  when  workshops  were  first  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  public,  and  the  inspection  was  contined  entirely  to  local  bodies,  overtime 
was  allowed  in  a  good  many  trades;  because  it  was  considered  then  that  having 
regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  trades,  tlie  times  of  tlie  year  in  which  the 
trades  were  very  busy,  and  also  the  opportunity  that  should  be  allowed  to 
persons  to  work  overtime  to  make  extra  money  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  it 
would  be  wise  in  the  interests  of  the  operatives  to  grant  them  that.  I  think  it 
was  a  very  wise  provision  because  it  enahled  masters  to  complete  orders;,  it 
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enabled  women  and  young  people  to  make  extra  money  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  law,  and  it  did  them  no  harm.  But  we  have  come  now  into  alto^jether  a 
different  state  of  things.  In  factories  we  run  quicker.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  workshops  have  become  factories  through  the  introduction  of  ti  e  gas  engine  ; 
they  have  machinery  at  work  for  them  ;  and  the  competition  in  trade  is  so 
great  that  the  speed  by  which  we  run,  and  also  the  great  speed  by  which  we 
produce,  overstocks  the  market  so  largely  that  it  paralyses  for  some  time  even 
the  very  earnings  of  the  people  who  have  made  overtime  to  produce  it ;  and  it 
also  has  the  tendency  of  producing  a  monopolising  spirit  in  this  country 
whereby  the  largest  employer  of  labour  can  collect  his  forces  upon  this  overtime 
system,  and  by  that  means  produce  so  enormously  that  he  will  have  a  great 
portion  of  what  I  call  the  exacting  fruits  of  labour  ;  and  the  manufacturers  in 
the  country  who  may  be  smaller  people  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  taking 
a  share  of  that  work,  whereby  the  producing  power  of  the  country  would  be 
scattered  all  over  the  country  ;  but  the  overtime  clauses  of  the  Act  are  gradually 
allowing  bigger  men  to  become  bigger  still ;  the  overtime  clauses  of  the  Act  are 
gradually  assuming,  evidently  to  me,  that  poorer  men  under  the  law  will  be- 
come poorer  tlirough  their  not  being  able  to  face  the  stern  competition  of  the 
bigger  men  with  capital.  I  say,  therefore,  that  as  regards  our  workpeople, 
wages  do  not  fall  except  in  the  unskilled  parts  of  labour;  in  the  uuskilled 
parts  of  labour  the  reward  of  labour  does  fall,  because  their  superabundance 
corhpels  them  to  seek  for  labour  at  whatever  price  may  be  dictated  to  them  ; 
but  our  skilled  labourers  in  whatever  class  of  work  you  take  are  in  requisi- 
tion, and  indeed  they  are  sought  for  sometimes  under  terms  disadvantageous 
to  the  masters  in  point  of  payment.  Therefore,  J  say  that  although  we  could 
show  that  the  labour  of  skilled  people  in  fair  times  is  in  requisition,  and  that 
their  payment  is  made  according  to  a  very  liberal  scale,  the  unskilled  ones 
are  not  so  sought  after,  and  must  take  what  they  can  get.  I  say  then  if  we 
had  a  hard-and-fast  line  of  labour,  unless  (I  might  say)  in  circumstances  wliich 
can  be  proved  to  be  extraordinai-y,  it  would  be  far  better  for  them  ;  I  mean  if 
the  overtime  clauses  were  removed,  and  that  one  day's  labour  amounting  to  60 
hours  work  per  week  was  the  total  that  could  be  allowed  to  any  person  under 
the  protection  of  the  Factory  Act. 

16595.  I  do  not  quite  cleaily  gather  from  you  why  working  overtime  is  of  so 
much  greater  advantage  to  a  large  man  than  to  a  small  man  ? 

Because  a  large  man  has  his  wonderful  appliances;  he  has  his  instruments  of 
production  ready  at  hand  to  any  amount ;  and  if  a  person  says  to  the  big  man, 
"  I  want  you  to  execute  an  order  for  me  in  three  days,  it  must  be  done  in  three 
days,"  he  can  do  it ;  whereas  hundreds  could  not  do  it. 

16596.  But  those  advantages  would  equally  benefit  the  large  man  as  against 
the  small  man  without  taking  into  consideration  the  question  (^f  overtime  at  all, 
would  they  not  ? 

That,  1  would  submit  to  you,  strenghtens  my  argument.  If  in  the  day-time 
the  big  man  can  overlap  the  medium  man  in  power,  how  much  greater  advan- 
tage does  he  get  when  he  is  executing  extraordinary  orders  which  have  to  be 
performed  in  a  very  small  space  of  time,  because  he  is  virtually  working  against 
timCj  which  the  little  man  has  not  the  ability  to  do. 

16597.  The  little  man  has  the  same  power  of  working  overtime  ? 
He  has  got  the  same  legal  privilege. 

16598.  But  you  sav  that  practically  he  cannot  do  it? 

He  is  not  able  to  take  his  share  of  the  great  competitive  work  that  is  done  in 
the  country.  And,  moreover,  I  know  that  some  of  our  biggest  people  who  do 
take  some  of  these  heavy  contracts  for  quick  time  are  not  able  at  times  to  per- 
form them  all,  but  they  hand  them  over  to  small  men  to  do  them  for  them. 

16599.  Would  not  doing  away  with  overtime  make  some  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  at  which  the  articles  can  be  produced  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all.  I  think  that  we  are  able  to  do 
all  that  is  1  equircd  to  be  done  with  the  wonderful  appliances  that  are  avail- 
able ;  and  that  if  a  girl  or  boy  or  a  woman  is  called  upon  to  work  for  60  hours 
per  week  they  would  have  done  as  much  as  need  be.     And,  moreover,  we 
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find  in  London  that  our  young  women  and  young  people  do  not 
begin  work  i\t  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  mtmy  trades,  as  the}^  are 
supposed  to  do  ;  and  it  is  by  reason  of  this  that  I  am  so  strong  in  my  wish 
to  see  overtime  done  away  with.  They  will  come  to  work  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  instead  of  coming  at  eiuht ;  and  when  eight  o'clock  at  night 
comes  they  ought  to  leave,  but  overtime  is  very  often  require  I  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  they  come  in  the  morning. 
Therefore  if  they  came  at  eight  o'clock,  and  left  at  eight,  they  would  not 
want  to  work  overtime.  But  our  female  population  in  London,  unfortunately, 
are  very  late  risers.  It  is  a  question  that  1  have  gone  into  very  largely, 
the  character  of  these  girh  in  London,  and  there  are  thousands  of  them.  I 
have  75,000  working  in  my  district  in  London  ;  and  these  girls,  instead  of 
retiriuii  in  proper  time  and  rising  in  proper  time,  have  their  pleasure ;  they 
retire  late,  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  and  get  up  very  late.  I  can 
tell  your  Lordships  what  I  hear.  I  say  to  the  girls,  "  You  are  just  come  in  to 
your  woik?  "  "  Yes,  quite  early  enough  for  me."  "  I  suppose  you  were  not  up 
very  early  this  morning?  "  "No,  I  generally  get  up  about  half-pabt  eight,  and 
get  here  about  half-past  nine  or  ten,  that  is  quite  soon  enough  for  me."  But  I 
know  it  is  this  ;  they  will  not  come  ;  thev  have  their  fashion,  that  they  will 
come  late  in  the  morning  to  their  work.  In  a  moral  sense,  why  should  overtime 
be  allowed,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  to  these  young 
ladies  (as  they  are  called  at  the  present  day)  to  have  their  own  crochets  and 
ways  in  walking  home  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

16600.  You  mean  that  if  there  were  no  overtime  they  would  be  compelled  to 
come  early  ? 

Yes  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  departing  from  system,  and  have  no 
system  ;  and  our  factory  laws  require  to  be  held  with  a  firm  conscientious  hand 
over  our  people  now,  in  oider  that  they  should  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  lasv. 

16601.  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  that  if  overtime  were  abolished, 
work  would  be  much  more  regular  and  continuous  ? 

The  production  would  be  more  uniformly  scattered  through  the  kingdom. 

16602.  And  that  the  cost  of  production  would  not  be  in  any  way  increased  ? 
Not  increased. 

16603.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  at  any  rate  in  certain  trades,  clothing,  boots, 
and  so  oi!, there  is  occasionally  a  great  demand,  and  that  at  other  times  the  demiuid 
is  very  slack  ? 

At  times  in  the  year  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  and  also  in  the  clothing 
trade,  as  in  many  other  trades,  there  is  a  very  good  spurt. 

1 6604.  And  at  other  times  it  is  very  slack  ? 

And  at  other  times  they  may  be  very  slack  through  a  depressed  time,  some- 
thing abnormal ;  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  have  their  full  work 
to  do. 

16605.  Then  how  would  this  great  spurt  begot  over ;  how  could  the  work  be 
done,  if  overtime  was  not  allowed  ? 

The  working  from  eight  o'clock  till  eight  (to  take  those  times),  whereby  they 
would  cease  at  eight  o'clock  whether  done  or  not  done,  would  not  interfere  with 
the  power  of  the  people  of  producing  the  amount  required  ;  because  if  a  man  is 
able  to  take  a  contract  to  do  a  certain  work  he  ought  naturally  to  be  able  to  supply 
an  amount  of  labour,  especially  with  the  superabundance  of  labour  that  we  have 
now,  to  complete  his  work,  by  working  up  to  eight  o'clock  at  night.  Then,  ]f 
he  would  put  more  jjeople  in  his  workroom,  I  ^ay  an  evil  is  apparent  there 
which  he  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in  ;  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  on 
more  hands  than  he  has  capacity  in  his  place  to  provide  for. 

16606.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  that  you  think  that  when  there  is 
a[sudden  great  demand  the  manufacturers  ought  to  put  on  more  hands? 

I  Certainly. 
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16607.  And  that  to  d  )  so  he  ought  to  have  a  factory  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate those  hands? 
Ves,  certainly. 

It  608.  Would  it  not  result  in  this  :  that  during  the  slack  time  of  the  year, 
four,  five,  or  S'x  months,  a  ^reat  portion  of  his  ^-pace  would  not  be  used,  and 
his  machinery  would  be  Iving  idle,  and  also  during  the  slack  time  of  the  year 
he  would  be  obliged  to  discharge  a  large  number  of  liands  ? 

These  men  make  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  their  trade,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  one  man  W(juld  be  dissatisfied  because  he  would  have  to  provide 
a  larger  place  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year  ;  the  profits  that  he  makes  upon 
his  trade  in  the  busy  season  are  more  than  enough  ro  lecoup  him  for  any  loss 
that  lie  may  have  through  unusi  d  S|)aces  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  these  men  work  for  nothing,  i'oi'  they  du  not. 

16609.  You  mean,  i  suppose,  that  one  man  would  not  consider  it  a  grievance, 
because  everybody  else  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing  ? 

Yes ;  and  we  do  not  find  these  tilings  arising  in  large  factories.  If  you  tnke 
GUI'  large  cotton  mills  and  worsted  mills,  where  there  is  great  space  for  every- 
body, you  do  not  find  those  gentlemen  complaining  that  when  they  are  slack 
they  have  more  room  than  they  want;  because  the  machinery  required  takes  up 
the  space. 

16610.  We  will  confine  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  clothincr,  and  boots 
and  sl:oes.  I  understand  f'orn  you  that  )0U  think  that  the  factories  ought 
to  be  capable  of  accommodating  enough  hands  to  do  the  work  at  the  busiest 

•  time? 
Yes. 

i66i  J.  But  yon  admit  that  during  a  considerable  period  of  the  year,  duiing 
the  slai  k  time,  a  large  number  of  those  hands  could  not  be  em|<loyed,  and  part 
of  the  machinery  therefore  would  be  lying  idle  ? 

T  here  would  be  no  machinery. 

16612.  Then  I  will  say  that  all  the  factory  space  could  not  then  be  used; 
that  you  admit  ? 

I  admit  that. 

16613.  What  Mould  beconie  of  those  men  wdio  would  tlien  be  dischaj'ged  ? 

I  do  not  aj)piehend  that  there  would  be  a  discharging  of  men  employed  in 
these  trades,  the  boot  and  ^A\oe  and  tailoring  trades,  in  the  present  day. 

16614.  You  think  that  the  whole  supply  could  be  spread  more  evenly  over 
the  year  ? 

That  is  my  point. 

16615.  That  these  periods  of  alternately  varying  busy  and  slack  times  are 
not  natural  ? 

They  aie  not.  Some  years  ago  all  these  times  of  pressure  were  anticipated, 
and  if  I  were  a  purchaser  of  ready-made  garments  for  Australia,  I  would  come 
to  London  and  see  about  my  orders,  and  1  would  anticipate  these  orders  so  as 
to  give  the  peo]  le  time  to  do  them  and  have  them  completed  according  to  the 
tinie  that  1  wanted  them.  But  now  all  that  has  become  changed  ;  your 
telegraph  upsets  altogether  former  arrangements.  A  man  sends  a  telegram  to 
J.ondon  saying,  "  I  want  so  many  bales  of  coats  made  up  in  a  certain  time." 
Naturally  the  man  vho  receives  the  telegram  might  say,  "  I  wish  he  had 
given  me  longer  time  to  do  the  m  ;  I  can  scarcely  do  them  in  the  time  ;  if  I  do 
not  do  them  somebody  else  will  ;  I  n  ust  tackle  to  and  have  them  complete, 
because  he  is  a  good  customer."  In  tliese  practices,  which  have  lately  become 
the  fashion  in  all  our  keen  competitive  mode  of  doing  work,  the  workmen  and 
the  workwomen  are  not  thought  of;  they  are  nobodies  ;  the  master  v\ho  requires 
and  the  master  who  produces  are  the  two,  and  the  only  two,  factors  in  the 
case.  1  say,  therefore,  that  if  these  two  men  are  hurrying  themselves  all  they 
can  to  make  an  enormous  profit  by  seizing  upon  some  opportunity  which  may 
be  favourable  to  themselves,  they  do  it  at  the  risk  of  either  working  their 
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peo|)le  ton  long,  or  anyliow,  doing  them  no  good.  It  means  that  one  da^^  they 
work  till  10  or  11  at  night  for  women,  and  12  o'clock  for  men  ;  but  lor  the 
next  three  or  four  days  there  is  no  work  at  all. 

16616.  And  that  spasmodic  condition  of  work  you  think  is  an  unnatural  and 
unhealthy  one  ? 

An  injurious  one. 

16617.  Have  you  consideied  at  all  whether  forcibly  spieading  the  work  more 
evenly  over  the  year  would  not  interfere  injuriously  with  us  in  our  power  of 
competing  with  foreign  countries  ? 

I  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  England  could  have 
falling  upon  it,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  if  the  overtime  were  abolished  in 
this  kingdom,  because  we  are  able  to  do  more  under  our  eight  to  eight  system 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  the  Americans  own  it. 

i6f'i8.  You  would  know  tliat  there  is  considerable  competition  in  cheap 
clothing,  cheap  boots,  and  so  on,  in  the  colonial  market  ? 
I  have  read  so. 

16619.  And  you  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  that 
competition  if  overtime  were  abolished  ? 

No  ;  our  style  of  clothing  and  of  boot-making  is  such  that  our  styles  are 
more  sought  after  than  the  styles  of  other  nations. 

(6620.  But  that  is  not  answering  my  question.  I  will  assume  that  we  are 
in  competition  with  foreign  countries  for  the  class  of  goods  which  we  supply  to 
the  colonies  ;  what  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  whether  you  do  not  think  that 
doing  away  with  this  overtime  would  make  it  moie  difficult  for  our  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  foreign  countries  in  those  goods? 

No,  1  do  not.  Of  course,  you  should  understand  that  in  my  answers  to  your 
Lordship  I  am  speaking  of  the  enijjloyment  of  women  and  protected  hands  ; 
and  that  with  regard  to  men  who  leel  disposed  to  work  overtime,  if  they  felt 
disposed  to  do  so,  there  ought  to  be  no  one  to  say  that  a  man  shall  not  sell 
his  labour  as  he  likes;  but,  commercially  speaking,  I  say  he  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

16621.  We  will  suppose  a  large  order  f)r  the  Cape  or  Australia,  or  some- 
where, which  has  to  be  executed  in  a  very  few  days,  according  to  you,  you 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  able  to  be  executed  in  a  very  few  days  ? 

Quite  so. 

16622.  In  that  case  would  not  that  order  certainly  go  abroad  ? 
No    the  man  would  have  given  the  order  earlier. 

16623.  You  have  made  inquiries,  I  think,  into  the  condition  of  the  sweaters' 
houses  in  the  East-end  of  London,  one  in  1884  and  another  in  188/  ? 

Two  special  reports  on  those  things ;  but  other  reports  have  not  been 
published. 

16624.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  definition  of    sweating"  ? 

I  have  taken  some  little  time  to  know  what  a  sweater  is,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  two  sweaters  to  every  workshop.  The  first  sweater  is  the  man 
who  is  engaged  by  the  owner  of  the  cloth,  and  is  called  the  "taker-in;"  he 
gives  the  cloth  out  to  these  men,  who  take  it  to  their  workshops.  This 
taker-in  controls  the  price  to  he  paid  day  by  day;  he  will,  to-day,  give  a  ce'-tain 
sum  for  making  up  a  garment,  and  to-morrow  he  demands  labour  for  a  hss 
sum,  and  he  will  give  a  less  piice ;  but  it  is  hardly,  as  it  were,  giving ;  it  is  a 
stronger  mode  than  that.  A  man  to-day  will  take  a  l)undle  which  will  last  him 
a  week  ;  he  will  return  that  bundle  iu  raanufactured  goods  ;  the  man  gets  paid 
for  his  work,  and  says,  Now  1  am  quite  ready  to  take  another  lot,"  the  same 
style  and  material  and  all;  he  will  not  get  the  same  price  for  making  the 
second  lot  that  he  did  for  the  previous  one.  Why?  The  man  would  not  give 
it  him.  He  might  say,  "  Why  do  you  cut  me  down  ;  I  had  2  s.  4  d.  for  doing 
this  lot  of  coats  ;  why  do  you  cut  me  down  to  2  5.  2  c?."    "  You  go  away,  and 
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come  again."  The  man  is  obliged  to  obey  the  orders  ;  he  goes  away  and  comes 
again  In  the  meantime  the  taker-in  has  seen  other  men  who  will  do  it  for 
2d.  less.  The  man  comes  back,  and  the  takev-in  says,  "If  you  do  not 
like  to  do  these  coats  for  2  s.  2  ^/.,  there  are  plenty  that  will ;  "  and  away  this 
man  goes,  either  rejected  or  accepted,  upon  the  lesser  terms.  Now,  that  is  a 
practice  which  is  well  known,  and  it  is  the  ruling  practice  with  regard  to  these 
people  in  regard  to  what,  I  call  the  h)W  class  slop  trades  of  the  East-end.  When 
the  sweater  gets  his  work  in  the  workshop  he  sweats  accordingly ;  but  there  is 
a  wonderful  exception  in  the  matter,  that  he  cannot  sweat  his  skilled  workers. 
That  is  a  feature  which  I  have  always  looked  on  with  great  admiration  ;  he 
cannot  sweat  his  skilled  workers,  because  however  poor  in  character  the  sweater 
may  be,  and  however  low  the  articles  are  that  he  is  working  upon,  these  skilled 
workers,  machiners,  and  basters,  and  so  on,  that  your  Lordships  have  heard 
about,  will  demand  their  price  and  get  it.  But  when  you  come  to  the  unskilled 
ones  then  he  can  pay  them  what  he  likes.  In  a,  well-regulated  workshop  prices 
are  fixed  even  to  the  woman  who  will  do  the  plain  work;  in  a  vvorksliop  she 
gets  her  price,  because  the  mas^ter  of  that  workshop  has  worked  for  18  or  20 
years  for  the  same  man  and  is  well  treated  by  him,  and  he  treats  his  own  people 
coriespondingly. 

10625.  You  have  told  us  of  cases  where  sweating  occurs,  but  I  asked  you 
whether  you  had  in  your  mind  any  definition  of  what  sweating  is;  we  have  had 
many  definitions  suggested  to  the  Committee,  and  I  only  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  had  any  defi^nition  of  "sweating  "  to  give  us  ? 

I  call  a  sweater  a  man  who  exacts  labour  inordinately  Irom  a  class  of  persons 
for  his  own  benefit  without  giving  them  that  reward  which  they  deserved  for 
their  work, 

1662G.  Getting  an  inordinate  amount  of  work  for  an  inadequate  amount  of 
wage  ? 
Yes. 

16627.  But  I  gather  from  you  that  in  your  opinion  sub-contraciing  would 
not  form  an  essential  part  of  sweating? 

There  is  no  sub-contracting  in  the  coat  trade. 

1C628.  1  asked  you  whether  that  would  form  an  essential  part  of  sweatini;  ? 
Sub-contractinji  would  ibrm  an  essential  part  of  sweating  in  a  great  many  cf 
the  trades  in  the  East-end  of  London. 

16629.  essential  to  it,  though  it  may  be  an  incident  of  it  r 

It  is  not  essential. 

1C630.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  Ih  ere  may  be  sweating  without  subcontracting? 
Precisely  so,  and  so  there  is. 

16631.  Lord  Thing.']  And  sub-contracting  without  sweating? 
And  sub-contracting  without  sweating. 

16632.  Chairman.]  How  many  houses  did  you  report  as  to  in  1884  ? 
One  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

16633.  Had  you  any  jurisdiction  over  the  houses  as  an  inspector  of  fac- 
tories ? 

l^artial. 

16634.  How  many  were  exempt  ? 

There  were  some  724  in  which  we  had  no  jurisdiction  at  all  :  then  there 
were  300  odd  in  which  we  had  jurisdiction  only  as  regards  hours  of  employ- 
ment. 

16635.  And  over  how  many  had  you  jurisdiction  as  far  as  sanitation  was 
concerned  ? 

The  balance  between  those  two  numbers,  724.  There  would  only  be  under 
300  that  we  could  have  taken  any  notice  of. 

16636.  I  want 
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16636.  I  u  ant  to  get  at  how  many  would  be  under  the  Factory  Act  r 

1  hree  hundred  and  sixty-seven  out  of  ],478  would  be  under  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Act. 

16637.  How  many  would  be  subject  to  your  inspection  under  any  other 
clause  ? 

Three  hundred  and  eighly-seven  would  be  subject  to  us  as  regards  their  hours 
of  employment,  but  not  as  to  their  sanitary  condition. 

10638.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  uiore,  do  you  mean? 
No;  38/   would  be   deducted  from    the    IJIl,   giving  us  only  partial 
jurisdiction. 

1 6639.  I  understand  you  that  in  387  cases  ycu  would  have  partial  jurisdiction  ? 
That  is  so. 

16640.  Which  would  not  include  any  sanitation  ;  but  in  367  cases  you  would 
have  complete  jurisdiction,  including  sanitation  ? 

Yes ;  the  724  were  entirely  out  of  our  hands,  though  they  were  engaged  in 
the  tailoring  trade. 

16641.  Is  that  a  ftur  average  proportion  ? 

It  is  a  verv  difficult  question  to  answer  for  this  n'ason  :  one  day  we  find  that 
we  have  jurisdiction,  and  to-morrow  we  have  not,  and  that  is  our  gie;it  difficulty; 
and  that  is  why  I  t'lld  your  Lordshi|!S  Ijefore  that  we  did  work  as  regards  sani- 
tation which  was  not  properly  our  own  work  ;  because  we  may  ga  to-day  and 
to-morrow  there  may  be  no  occasion,  and  tlie  next  day  there  may  be  occasion 
again. 

16642.  What  I  mean  is,  were  these  1,478  houses  which  you  visited  excep- 
tionally situated  in  any  way  ? 

No;  they  were  workshops  taken  here  and  there. 

16643.  And  may  I  take  it  that  on  a  general  average  in  that  neighbourhood, 
in  the  localities  where,  as  the  Committee  have  been  told,  sweating  exists,  the 
average  of  724,  out  of  1,478,  which  were  entirely  exempt  from  your  jurisdiction,, 
would  be  about  a  fair  average  ? 

I  think  so. 

16644.  And  you  say  these  724  houses  you  had  nothing  to  do  with,  although 
the  people  living  in  them  were  engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade  ? 

They  were  engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade. 

16645.  What  would  be  commonly  called  sweaters  ? 
Yes. 

16646.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  the  majority  of  these  sweaters  do  not 
come  under  your  notice  at  all  ? 

Yes,  the  majority  of  them  will  not. 

16647.  How  is  that  ? 

They  are  all  adults,  and  a  great  mauy  of  them  are  domestic  workshops. 

16648.  Then  you  have  no  power  whatever  in  those  cases  ? 

Not  unless  we  are  armed  with  the  authority  to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 

16649.  The  Local  Sanitary  Authority  would  be  the  proper  authority  to  deal 
with  them  ? 

Yes. 

16650.  Could  you  explain  to  the  Committee  the  general  sanitary  condition 
you  found  in  these  1,478  houses  that  you  visited? 

I  should  hke  to  have  had  the  total  Report  to  have  read  to  your  Lordships ; 
but  taking  this  printed  portion  of  it,  there  is  some  of  it  wliich  gives  a  very  fair 
description  of  what  we  found  in  the  whole  of  tliem.  The  habits  of  those  people 
are  very  very  dirtv,  and  they  seem  almost  to  revel  in  dirt  rather  than  cleanli- 
ness •  and  if  I  were  to  read  to  your  Lordships  that  whicli  1  could  if  I  had  my 
papers  here,  it  would  expose  to  you  a  very  revolting  state  of  things  in  regard  to 
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sanitatii-n  which  you  little  know  of:  going  into  some  workshops  you  find  a 
filthy  bed  on  which  the  garments  which  arc  made  are  laid  ;  Httle  children 
lying  down  in  all  forms,  perfectly  naked  little  things  lying  about  the  floor;  and 
on  the  beds,  frying  pans  and  all  sorts  of  dirty  utensils  with  food  of  various 
descrii'tions  on  the  bed,  under  the  bed,  over  the  bed,  everywhere  ;  clothes  hang- 
ing on  a  hne  with  nothing  more  than  a  laige  gas  stove,  with  the  ashes  all  flying 
about,  and  the  atmosphere  so  dense  that  you  get  ill  after  a  night's  work  there ; 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  deaf  now.  I  get  into  such  a  batli  of  perspiration.  I 
have  tested  the  atmosphere  of  these  rooms  many  times  and  found  it 
95  degrees. 

16651.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on  the  unsanitary  and  filthy 
condition  of  these  "Sweaters'  deiis,"  as  they  are  called;  have  you  read  the 
evidence  which  has  been  put  beiore  the  Committee? 

Yes,  I  have  read  some  of  it. 

16652.  Do  you  consider  it  exaggerated  in  that  respect  ? 

No,  1  do  not.  1  think  that  the  evidence  given  to  yonr  Lordships  upon  the 
unsanitniy  state  of  those  places  is  not  at  all  too  black. 

16653.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  it  is  dangerous  not  only  to  the  people 
who  live  and  work  in  these  places,  but  to  the  public  generally,  because  infectious 
diseases  are  carried  tlirouuh  the  clothes;  is  that  so  in  your  opinion? 

Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  likely  ;  but  still  if  I  were  asked,  ''  What  have  you 
seen  in  the  matter  ?  "  it  is  very  wonderful  that  with  all  that  I  have  seen  I  have 
seen  no  disease  in  the  places  that  I  have  gone  to. 

16654.  No  disease  among  the  people? 

No  ;  it  S(  ems  to  me  very  strange  that  in  the  midst  of  all  their  dirt  and  squalor 
and  wretchedness  and  all,  they  seem  to  be  free  from  disease. 

i6f'55.  Obviously  if  there  is  no  disease  there,  no  disease  can  be  carried  by  the 
clothes  ? 
That  is  so. 

16655*.  Do  you  m(  an  that  these  children  are  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
illnesses  to  which  children  are  subject;  that  they  do  not  have  measles  and 
scarlatina  ? 

]  have  never  seen  a  little  one  in  one  of  those  places  with  measles  or 
scarlatina  ri,nning  about;  they  seem  to  me  such  a  peculiar  people,  that  the  ills 
of  life  do  not  seem  to  touch  them. 

16656.  By  what  class  of  people  are  these  houses  occupied  generally  ;  Enghsh 
or  foreigners  ? 

Foreigners. 

16657.  These  1,4/8  houses  were  all  occupied  by  foreigners? 

Yes.    That  was  special  work  that  we  undertook  for  a  special  purpose. 

16658.  And  are  we  to  gather  that  the  foreigners  live  under  conditions, 
and  appart  ntly  are  healthy  unde  r  conditions,  that  English  men  and  women  could 
not  live  under  ? 

I  do  not  believe  they  could,  I  believe  that  if  English  women  and  men  were 
woiking  nnder  the  conditions  that  these  foreigners  do,  they  could  not  stand  it 
as  they  do. 

16659.  •^no^^'  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  houses  are  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition  ? 

'1  he'^duty  of  the  nuisance  inspectors  and  the  officers  of  the  vestries. 

16660.  But  whose  duty  is  it  to  keep  then^  in  proper  sanitary  condition? 

1  can  hardly  answer  the  question  ;  unless  the  local  inspectors  will  force  the 
landlord  to  do  it  for  the  occupiers. 

16661.  You  do  not  know  whose  duty  it  is  ?  , 

When  we  give  an  order  to  them  to  cleanse  their  workshop  they  invariably  say, 
"We  shall  take  it  to  the  landlord,"  "By  all  means,"  is  the  answer;  '  only  it 
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the  landlord  will  not  do  it,  you  must  do  it."  I'lie  landlord  does  it  invariably. 
Some  of  the  occupiers  ure  too  poor  to  do  it. 

16662.  You  are  not  sure,  as  I  gather,  whether  it  is  the  occupier  or  the  owner, 
the  landlord,  who  is  liable  in  the  mattei  ? 

The  law  requires  the  occupier  to  do  it.  We  have  no  right  whatever  to 
say,  "Who  is  your  landloid?  and  we  shall  write  to  him";  but  we  say 
to  the  mar,  "You  must  do  it";  and  we  gent-rally  send  them  one  of  our 
notices ;  they  give  that  to  the  landlord,  and  we  wish  them  to  do  so.  When  the 
landlord  sees  that,  the  official  document,  he  does  it. 

*  You  understand  that  I  am  speaking  of  these  1,478  houses,  that  you 

make  this  personal  visitation  of  ? 
Yes. 

16664.  Is  the  occupier  hable  under  the  various  Acts  that  give  you  authority 
to  visit  the  house  at  all  ? 

Yes  ;  the  "  occupier  "  is  a  word  used  throughout. 

1^66^.  But  the  landlord  does  the  work  r 
He  does  it  in  those  cases. 

That  is  to  say,  you  think  that  the  occupiers  are  strong  enough  to 
compel  him  to  ? 

It  .ippears  so,  by  the  fact  that,  as  the  occupier  pays  his  rent  every  week,  the 
landlord  must  keep  his  house  tidy  for  him. 

16667.  You  think  that  no  alteration  in  the  law  is  necessary  on  that  point? 

I  do  not  at  all  see  how  the  landlord  could  be  made  responsible  for  the  clean- 
liness of  his  house  which  is  used  as  a  workshop  ;  because  I  think  that  if  you 
had  the  landlord  answerable,  you  throw  respon>ibility  on  a  man  who  really 
would  say,  "  If  I  am  to  be  responsible  for  the  cleanly  state  of  the  workshop  in 
my  house,  I  will  not  let  this  house  unless  to  a  person  who  I  know  will  keep  it 
under  such  conditions  as  will  keep  ihe  place  clean,  and  who  will  be  able  to 
give  me  an  enhanced  rent  for  the  obligation  that  is  imposed  on  me."  If  we 
make  the  person  who  w  orks  in  the  place  answerable,  and  if  the  person  who 
works  in  the  place,  by  reason  of  knowing  his  responsibility,  will  say  to  his 
landlord,  "  I  will  not  take  your  house  unless  you  give  me  an  agreement  to 
liuiewash  my  premises,  and  keep  them  clean  according  to  the  Workshops  Act, 
which  1,  as  a  tailor,  tnust  conform  to  ;"  then  the  landlord  would  do  his  duty  for 
the  sake  of  having  his  tenant,  and  the  tenant  would  see  that  the  landlord  did 
his  poriion  of  the  agreement. 

1666H.  Hhve  you  ever  had  any  complaints  from  the  occupiers,  the  sweaters, 
that  they  could  not  get  the  landlord  to  do  the  work  ? 
ISo,  we  have  not. 

i66t)9   I  think  you  said  that  you  had  read  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  ? 
Yes. 

16670.  Do  you  think  the  trades  that  the  Committee  have  taken  evidence 
concerning  in  the  East  End  of  London,  principally  boots  and  shoes  and  clothirig, 
represent  generally  the  evils  of  the  sweatmg  system  ? 

And  the  cabinet  making,  yes.  There  is  also  sweating  to  be  found  amongst 
the  Gentile  trade-,  the  depots  being  in  the  City,  ;md  the  work  being  done  in 
the  East  End.  Of  course  when  I  speak  of  sweating  in  this  connection,  i  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  labour  are  the  same  as  those  that  we  find 
in  sweating  shoi)S  ;  because  the  trades  are  clean,  except,  for  instance,  in  tiie 
fur  trade  ;  that  1  think  your  Lordships  have  not  yet  taken  notice  of;  there  is  a 
very  sad  and  serious  system  employed  in  the  sweating  of  fur  cape  makers  and 
fur  hat  maker-  ;  but  we  may  take  the  ties  and  scarves  and  trimmings  and  mantles, 
and  there  are  various  other  trades  carried  on  in  the  East  l^nd  in  people's  homes, 
in  what  would  be  called  domestic  workshops,  where  we  cannot  go;  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them.  We  find  them  spreading  right  away  throus^h  the 
east  and  north  of  our  district  in  private  houses  that  are  decent  liouses,  houses 
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that  are  clean  and  the  people  respectable ;  and  they  are  carrying  on  their  work 
there  by  a  sub-divi-ion  of  labour,  and  the  sub-contracting  of  it ;  and  when  making 
my  Report  for  1887,  I  found  out  by  visiting  these  people,  that  prices  had 
lowered  very  considerably  from  the  first  price  given  by  the  manufacturer  to  the 
price  paid  to  the  worker. 

16671.  Have  you  got  a  list  in  your  report  of  the  various  trades  carried  on  in 
your  district  ? 

Yes,  on  page  7/  of  the  Report  of  1887. 

16672.  Tiiat  is  a  complete  list? 

A  complete  list  of  the  different  trades  in  my  district ;  there  are  about  127. 

16673.  You  might  put  that  in  for  the  Appendix  ? 

Yes;  it  is  called  "An  Alphabetical  List  of  Industries  in  the  Central  Metro- 
politan District." 

16674.  Di'l  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the 
English  fur  tiade  ? 

Yes,  very  peculiar. 

16675.  In  what  way? 

In  the  first  place  the  trade  is  an  extremely  dirty  one ;  the  unsanitary  condition 
of  the  woikshop  is  very  striking;  the  process  is  such  as  to  make  it  so.  A 
common  skin  is  dyed,  rabbit  skins,  and  skins  of  animals  of  no  great  value  in 
themselves  are  dyed,  and  made  into  several  portions  of  women's  attire,  muffs, 
and  ether  things ;  these  skins  when  dyed  are  taken  to  the  fur  cape  maker,  or 
fur  hat  maker,  or  trimming  maker  ;  he  stretches  the  skin,  which  is  wet,  on 
ti  board,  wh.ich  he  places  before  a  large  fire  to  dry,  and  the  exhalations  from 
that  are  really  and  truly  very  bad.  There  are  women  sitting  in  this  workshop, 
in  which  there  would  be  no  ventilation.  The  heat  from  this  fire-place  is  very 
great,  the  large  gas  burners  overhead  adding  to  tiie  intense  heat  of  the  place. 
The  cutting  of  the  different  skins  by  the  cutters  to  form  something  sends  off 
fiuflf  from  the  portions  cut  off;  the  workers  in  their  oottings  do  the  same;  the 
floor  is  strewn  with  shreds  and  dust,  and  heaps  of  skins,  and  there  are  heaps 
of  skins  in  the  corner  which  ought  to  be  removed,  and  are  not.  The  place  is 
foetid  and  abominable.  There  is  5  5.  a  week  paid  to  a  woman  to  work  in  that 
trade  for  12  hours  a  day,  and  if  she  does  nor  feel  disposed  to  take  that  money 
«he  gets  none.  I  have  asked  :  "  Why  do  you  work  here  for  such  little  money 
as  that  ?  "  She  has  replied  :  "  Because  1  have  not  the  time  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere ;  if  I  go  elsewhere  to  seek  employment  I  lose  one  day  or  two 
days'  work,  and  then  I  should  lose  the  means  of  getting  a  few  shillings  a  week." 
"  Bat  how  do  you  live  "  ?    "  It  is  semi-starvation." 

16676.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  workshops? 
Yes. 

16677.  Are  there  many  people  working  in  the  same  place  generally  ? 

We  have  had  as  many  as  from  a  dozen  or  two  in  the  workshop,  downwards, 

16678.  Mostly  women? 

Women  ;  men  do  the  cutting  and  the  fixing  of  the  skins  and  so  on,  but  the 
women  make  up  ;  they  are  sewers. 

16679.  t^^^  peculiarity  of  tlie  trade  that  you  call  attention  to  is  incidental 
to  the  nature  of  it  ? 

Incidental  to  the  nature  of  it.  They  might  keep  them  clean  if  they  chose. 
There  the  sweating  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  it  differs  very  largely 
from  the  system  that  obtains  in  our  coat  trades  ;  because  all  these  people  must 
take  what  is  given  to  them,  but  in  the  coat-making  trades  they  will  have  what 
they  considei-  their  just  rights. 

16680.  That  is  skilled  labour? 

Skilled  labour.  I  have  seen  boas  made  in  those  places,  those  long  common 
boas,  which  are  sold  for  about  \  s.^d.  eacii,  and  they  are  taken  to  the  ware- 
houses and  are  sold  for  about  five  times  the  money  that  the  worker  gets.  'J'he 

seller 
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seller  of  those  articles  makes  his  niaiket  by  going  to  these  people  when  the 
season  is  fnllitig,  ;:iid  there  is  no  occasion  for  tiie  wearing  of  those  articles  ;  and, 
having  a  surplus,  they  will  oet  rid  of  them,  and  will  b^ell  ihem  for  less  than  the 
labour  nnd  the  material  co-t  them.  I  mean  these  poor  creatures  will  seil  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  to  these  men,  who  will  hang  them  aside  in  their 
warehouses  till  the  season  comes  round  again,  when  they  will  make  a  rich 
harvest  upon  the  povei  ty  of  the  poor  workers. 

i(i6Si.  Going-  back  for  a  moment  to  what  you  said  about  the  coiit  trade,  you 
call  the  sweater  the  taker-in  ? 

1  call  him  the  first  sweater,  because  he  does  not  work. 

i6m8_>.  lie  is  a  servant  of  the  manufacturer? 
He  is. 

16683.  It  has  been  complained  before  this  Committee  that  these  foremen  or 
takers-in  are  frequently  bribed  ;  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  favouritism  shown, 
that  men  practically  have  to  bribe  them  in  order  to  get  work,  and  so  on  ;  is 
that  the  case,  in  your  opinion  ? 

I  have  made  inquiries  into  that  question,  and  I  iiave  it  upon  the  evidence  of 
two  of  our  large>t  mannfacturers,  that  they  found  out  that  their  foremen  were 
bribed,  and  had  been  receiving  bribes  for  some  time,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
found  out  they  discharged  them. 

16684.  1'lien  would  you  say  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  ? 
I  should  say  so. 

16685.  '^'^^^  W6  have  been  told  also  that  manufacturers  put  out  their  orders 
very  late  in  the  week  on  purpose  to  get  the  work  tU)ne  cheaper  ;  that  instead  of 
puttino^  out  the  work  early  in  the  week  a  certain  amount  every  day,  they  prefer 
keeping  it  back,  and  then  putting  out  a  larger  order  late  in  the  week,  and  having 
it  done  very  rapidly  ;  do  you  think  that  is  the  case  ? 

I  have  heard  that  thrit  is  done  ;  but,  of  course,  it  would  be  hardly  within  our 
proviiice  to  prove  it.  All  I  know  is  that,  on  our  going  to  the  worksiiops  on 
Mond?i\s,  we  generally  find  them  at  work,  and  any  day  of  the  week  ;  but  with 
n  gard  to  that  which  your  Lordship  mentioned,  it  is  done  in  very  small  instances ; 
I  mean  where  very  small  orders  are  given. 

16686.  Then,  I  think,  you  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sweating  going  on 
among  the  English  ? 

Amongst  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  East  of  London. 

16687.  Do  yon  mean  sweating,  or  conditions  of  industry  that  have  not  come 
before  the  Committee  at  all  } 

Quite  so.  The  cases  1  am  speaking  of  would  be  not  sweating  as  regards  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work  physically,  but  sweating  as  regards  the 
lessening  of  tlie  money  paid  as  wages  to  the  man  who  does  it,  compared  to  the 
sum  that  is  given  to  the  man  who  takes  it. 

16688.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  that  a  little  more  fully  ? 

A  man  would  receive,  say,  halt-a-crown  a  dozen  for  making  ties,  and  he  will 
receive  from  the  warehouse  100  dozen  or  500  dozen  ;  he  will  sub-divide  that 
500  dozen  right  away  to  places  that  he  knows,  and  these  people  will  do  that 
work  at  4 1  d.,  while  he  gets  half-a-crown  for  it  at  the  other  end. 

16689.  You  say  a  man ;  what  do  you  call  this  man  r 
I  should  call  him  a  man  analogous  to  the  sweater. 

I  66t)0.  Is  he  a  man  who  works  himself? 
Ko,  he  does  not  work  himself. 

16691.  He  is  purely  a  middle-man  ? 
Yes. 

16692.  He  goes  to  the  Aictory  ? 

Yes ;  tlie  goods  are  all  made  up  for  him,  put  up  in  bundles  the  same  as  the 
cloth  for  the  tailor,  and  he  takes  them  away  with  him  in  his  little  pony  cart, 
(50.)  3  M  and 
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and  gives  about  round  so  many  to  one  and  so  many  to  the  other,  and  when 
done  he  vvill  go  for  iliem. 

16693   He  distributes  the  wcrk  to  the  people  who  make  it  up,  vou  mean  r 
Yes;  I  might  say  to  Mm  :  "  I  will  take  100  from  y.-u,"  and  then  I  should 

become  a  centre  of  sub-division  ;  and  so  it  goes  on  until  those  who  do  the  work 

are  paid,  as  1  say,  A  \  d.  each. 

16694.  Ikit  is  it  not  necessary  that  tbt  ie  should  be  some  agent  or  some 
person  to  distribute  the  work;  how,  otherwise,  could  the  people  who  do  the 
sewing  get  their  work  from  the  sbop  ? 

He  lakes  it  to  them,  and  goes  for  it  when  complete. 

if)695.  I  say  is  not  that  necessary? 
It  is  necessary  for  the  s\steni. 

16696.  But  is  it  not  necessary  for  the  work,  in  order  that  the  work  should  be 
done  ? 

No  ;  that  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  system  of  domestic 
labour,  which  I  have  so  great  a  dislike  to.  The  trades  of  London  are  increas- 
ing, and  ( xtra  space  is  required  for  the  storage  of  these  goods ;  places  that 
were  used  for  workrooms  are  now  used  lor  warehouses,  and  the  work,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done,  is  done  at  people's  homes,  whereby  the  master  escapes  the 
necessity  for  supei  vision,  gas,  and  so  forth,  and  he  gives  the  work  out  and  it  is 
broi  ^ht  back  to  bim  ;  he  prefers  this  domestic  labour.  It  is  extending  through 
Lont  on,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  things  that  upset  the  good  that  the  Factory 
lavs  should  do, 

16697.  The  existence  of  the  domestic  labour  prevents  inspection  for  one 
thing  ? 

It  does. 

16698.  And  also  leaves  the  people  liable  to  have  what  you  would  consider  a 
fair  prt.fit  absoibed  by  the  various  intermedial  ies  who  are  necessary  to  distribute 
the  uoi  k  from  the  shop  to  them  ? 

That  is  how  it  is  done.  And  then  you  see  the  freedom  that  is  engendered  by 
this  (  (  nicstic  workshop  is  a  thing  which  we  all  of  us  observe  ;  and  asgir  s  will 
\AOik  at  home  thi  v  will  woik  bow  they  like,  late  or  early  ;  for,  unfortunately, 
it  gives  them  that  habit  of  easiness  of  life  which  we  have  reason  to  know  even- 
tuates in  a  condition  which  is  not  good. 

16699.  I  understand  you  object  to  work  being  done  at  home? 

I  do.  Of  course  it  is  a  very  large  question;  and  I  might  be  asked,  "  Why  do 
you  object  to  a  wnnian  and  lier  daughter  M-orking  in  their  own  home?"  I  say, 
No,  1  (io  not  object  to  that,  but  1  do  object  to  let  you  do  as  you  like  without 
being  under  some  healthy  ( ontrol  which  is  good  for  you  and  for  your  family, 

16700.  You  think  that  rooms  where  work  is  carried  on  ought  to  be 
registered  ? 

Ceitainly;  because  it  is  not  right  that  a  woman  should  employ  herself  and 
her  children  in  a  room  where  they  eat,  and  drink,  atid  sleep  ;  and  in  the  East  of 
London,  in  the  case  of  our  trouser  makers,  the  sights  to  be  seen  are  very  sad. 

16701.  And  you  think  that  these  rooms  so  registered  should  come  under  the 
Factory  Acts  ? 

They  ought  to  come  under  us  if  they  employ  young  people  ;  but  they  should 
be  rigidly  looked  after  by  the  local  authorities,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness. 

16702.  You  think  that  you  ought  to  have  access  to  them  to  see  how  the 
work  is  carried  on  ? 

Certainly  1  do. 

16703.  And  do  you  mean  that  you  also,  as  a  factory  inspector,  should  have 
authority  in  sanitary  matters? 

Quite  so. 

16704.  In  these  cases  where  people  work  in  their  own  rooms  ? 
Everywhere.    The  two  things  ought  to  be  inseparable  as  regards  the  duty  of 

an 
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an  inspector  of  factories.  He  may  insist  on  cleanliness  anJ  ventilation  in  a 
factory  and  in  a  workshop  wliere  only  one  yo  ing  person  is  at  work  to-d-iy,  and 
tc-mori(nv  he  may  not  have  thut  powei-,  because  the  one  young  person  may  be 
withdraTV'n.  Six  months  hence  he  might  find  \  oung  people  again  taken  on,  and 
tlien  lie  steps  in  and  says,  "  I  must  require  you  to  do  certain  tilings."  Thut 
alternating  system  of  power  and  no  power  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  with  wiiich 
we  have  to  contend. 

16705.  But  supposing  that  your  authority  were  extended  to  tucs  c  rooms 
where  people  carry  on  their  work  in  this  way,  it  would  not  tend  to  do  away  with 
that  evil,  would  it  ? 

Yes,  we  should  make  them  cleaner, 

16706.  If  you  could  do  away  with  the  fact  of  which  you  now  complain,  that 
the  work  is  put  out  from  the  shops  through  various  middlemen  to  these  |)eople 
wlio  work  at  home,  and  that  the  fair  profit  that  the  people  ought  to  earn  is 
absorbed  l)y  the  middleman,  how  would  you  effect  the  state  of  things  which  you 
have  described  f* 

I  say  rhat  if  we  insisted  on  the  same  conditions  of  labour  as  are  imposed  on 
a  factory  owner,  we  should  very  largely  reduce  the  number  of  those  domestic 
workshops,  and  then  masters  would  find  that  they  wuuld  have  to  revert  to  the 
system  that  they  did  first  of  all  start  with  in  having  supervision  of  their  own 
workers ;  and  in  regard  to  the  sweaters  where  these  workshops  are  not  under 
our  control,  by  the  insistance  on  our  sanitary  measures  we  should  induce 
builders  to  set  up  workshops  in  the  East-end  s^hiclj  would  have  a  capacity  large 
enouLih  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  sweaters,  and  where  cleanliness  could  be 
observed.  I  may  here  refer  to  these  dv^'ellings  which  are  now  spreading  in  the 
East  of  Lontlon,  what  are  called  the  Tenter-.-treet  Buildings,  the  Baron  Roths- 
child Buildings,  and  others,  where  now  boot-makers  and  sweaters  are  getting 
in  in  gi  eat  numbers.  I  should  hope  to  see  an  extension  of  that  principle  rather 
than  that  we  should  let  these  unfortunate  dirty  people  go  on  without  any  single 
person  approaching  them  to  make  them  l)etter. 

16707.  You  think,  as  I  understand,  that  if  the  people  who  work  at  home  were 
subjected  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  the  people  who  work  in  workshops 
and  factories,  practically  the  work  would  all  be  done  in  workshops? 

Could  all  be  done  in  workshops. 

16708.  And  tliat,  you,  think,  would  do  away  with  these  excessive  low 
eai'nings  ? 

Yes.  I  say,  with  regard  to  sanitation,  that  one  course  that  m.ay  be  taken  is 
this  :  let  the  local  authority  be  under  such  authority  as  will  compel  them  (I  use 
the  word  meaningly)  to  do  their  duty;  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  sanitary 
condition  of  every  place  ;  and  taking  that  new  view  of  the  case,  let  the  factory 
inspector  look  into  the  labour,  and  shut  his  e\es  altogether  to  the  cleanliiiess 
and  ventilation,  and  leave  the  local  authority  to  do  that.  I  have  no  objeciion 
whatevi  r  for  that  to  be  done  if  it  will  be  done  ;  but  I  know  it  will  not. 

16709  You  wish,  I  understand,  to  correct  a  statement  that  you  made  to  the 
effect  that  an  order  had  been  made  regulating  the  cubic  space  for  day  and  night 
respectively  ? 

Ye-,  1  said  day  an  I  night,  but  I  ought  to  have  said  night  only;  400  cubic 
feet  for  the  night.  That  was  gazetted  on  the  "22nd  of  December  1882  {handing 
in  the  order). 

16710.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  order,  is  there  ? 

No  ;  it  is  one  of  the  usual  ones  we  have.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  230 
cubic  feet,  that  {producing  a  doacment)  is  the  official  document  which  we  send 
to  persons  when  we  require  them  to  give  2r)0  by  day,  and  400  by  night.  This 
is  not  so  legal  as  the  other  is.  That  is  the  form  which  we  issue  to  these  people 
when  we  require  them  to  reduce  their  overcrowding  {handing  in  the/arm). 

167  1 1.  Lord  Monkswell.']  The  250  feet  order  is  only  a  general  interpretation 
of  the  Act ;  there  is  nothing  about  the  250  feet  in  the  Act ;  Section  63  only 
refers  to  overtime  ? 

(50.)  3  M  2  Yes, 
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Yes,  that  is  so;  it  was  upon  that  that  this  400  became  really  a  legal 
documert. 

16712.  The  250  feet  order  and  the  400  feet  order  stand  upon  (ijffirent 
footings  ? 

Quite  difi'erent. 

16713.  Chainn(m.~\  I  understand  that  the  amount  mentioned  here,  "a  mini- 
mum of  250  feet  to  persons  employed  during  the  day,  imd  up  to  8  p.m.,"  is 
not  mentioned  as  specified  in  the  Act  ? 

No. 

16714.  But  is  an  interpretation  which  is  put  upon  the  Act  ? 
That  is  it. 

16715.  Then  as  to  the  cases  of  overtime,  it  .=ays  here:  "in  cases  where 
overtime  is  needed,  a  space  of  not  le.ss  than  400  cubic  feet  is  required  for 
each  person  working  overtime  is  that  merely  an  interpretation  of  the  Act 
also? 

No;  we  have  the  gazetted  ordt^r  here  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
M  ilHam  Harcourt,  which  legalizes  it. 

16716.  You  were  speaking,  I  think,  about  domestic  work,  and  you  have 
given  us  your  opinion  that  you  did  not  approve  of  domestic  work  :  you  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to ;  have  you  anytliing  more  you  wish  to  say  on 
that  subject  r 

No,  1  think  not. 

16717.  Have  you  considered  at  all  whether  it  would  not  inflict  great  hardship 
upon  women  eking  out  their  living  by  taking  in  some  work  to  do  ? 

if  an  Act  were  passed  prohibiting  employment  in  houses,  I  certainly  should 
say  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship,  and  it  would  do  people  a  great 
inju>tice,  because  why  should  not  a  woman  wovk  in  her  own  home  it"  she  is 
industricjus  enough  to  do  it?  I  would  allow  it  to  he  done  to  the  utmost  extent 
po>sible  ;  but  1  would  only  allow  it  to  be  done  under  such  conditions  that  it 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  people.  I  only  say  that  Seciiim  16, 
which  refers  to  w^ork  in  private  homes,  does  not  apply  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  however  much  it  might  have  applied  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
year  18/8  ;  we  have  gone  beyond  that  now. 

16718.  You  have  menti<med  to  us  a  trade,  making  ties,  in  which  you  say 
tlie  evils  which  have  been  brought  before  the  Committee  in  respect  of  other 
trades,  of  what  is  called  sweating,  are  apparent  so  far  as  the  reduction  in  the 
waives  is  concerned  ? 

Yes. 

16719.  ^"t'  I  think,  you  said  that,  in  liiat  and  otiier  trades,  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding, and  the  insanitary  condition,  and  so  on,  are  not  so  bad  ? 

Not  so  had. 

16720.  May  we  take  it  that  you  gave  us  that  instance  of  ties  as  an  instance 
of  v\hai  occurs  in  a  good  many  other  trades  ? 

In  many  other  trades  ;  Gentile  trades.  1  may  give  an  instance  of  a  w^anan 
whom  I  saw  the  other  day  with  a  bundle  of  mantles.  1  said  to  her,  "  Have  you 
made  those  at  home  ?  "  Her  answer  was,  "  Yes  "  ;  and  then  I  asked  her,  "  Have 
you  been  working  any  long  time  to  complete  this  order  ?  "  She  said,  "  Yes,  they 
are  a  special  order  ;  1  only  had  them  given  to  me  on  Friday,"  (and  I  think  when 
I  saw  i  er.it  was  Tuesday  morning),  and  she  said,  "  I  liave  been  obliged  to  work 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  eleven  and  twelve  at  night ;  last  night  1  sat  11  j)  all 
night  to  ccmplete  the  order  to  bring  them  into  time.  I  said,  "Now  have  )'ou 
had  anything  extra  for  all  this  labour  ?"  The  w  man  said  to  me,  "  W  ell,  you 
know  tins  is  a  special  order,  and  if  I  do  it  for  them,  1  am  sure  to  get  the  work 
kept  on."  That  vas  the  inducemetit  to  the  woman  to  do  it ;  to  be  kept  on  as  a 
general  home  worker.  We  could  not  enter  that  woman's  room  as  a  work- 
shop. 

1672!.  You 
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16721.  Yon  have  spoken  about  tlie  Gentile  work  and  the  foreign  uoik  ;  can 
you  give  the  Committee  ixwy  informaliou  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  foreign 
lahour  is  increasing  or  decrea'^ing  i  1  your  distiict  ? 

I  noticed  five  years  ago  that  tlie  foreign  labour  elenient  was  greatly  on  the 
increase,  and  since  then  I  have  perceived  it  stationary;  and  I  oniy  know  that, 
from  close  observations  which  we  make  of  those  whom  we  find  at  work  in  the 
workshops,  I  used  to  see  five  or  six  years  ago  jjersons  at  work  who  evidently 
were  learner?,  and.  they  were  in  greater  numbers  than  they  arc  now,  boys. 
Now  [  notice  no  boys,  but  I  do  a  girl  here  and  a  girl  ther  ■  ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  through  the  very  judicious  action  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
this  imniii^raiion  question  is  ke()t  under  very  wise  control-  1  do  not  know  what 
we  should  have  done  but  for  them. 

16722.  Then  you  think  that  the  numbers  have  not  been  increasing  during 
the  last  five  years  ? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

16723.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  learner  "  ? 

A  learner  is  a  person  who  enters  a  workshop  without  having  had  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  who  goes  there  under  the  care 
either  of  the  swearer,  or  of  some  friend  of  his  who  w  ill  board  him  and  lodge 
him  for  a  certain  time,  until  he  is  capable  of  earning  money  ;  and  then  what- 
ever debt  has  been  incurred  for  board  and  1  idging  is  repaid,  as  soon  as  that 
learner  can  earn  wages. 

16724.  How  long  is  it  generally  before  they  do  earn  wages? 

I  am  told  that  they  are  generally  servants  in  that  capacity  for  two  years 
before  they  redeem  themselves  from  the  debt  owing. 

16725.  They  would  be  what  have  been  called  "  greeners"? 
Greeners. 

16726.  In  what  trade  principally? 
In  the  coat  trade. 

16727.  Would  not  it  be  the  ease  also  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  ? 

I  have  not  seen  it  so  much  in  the  boot  trade,  and  for  this  reason  :  because 
in  the  case  of  these  knifers'  work  places,  they  are  not  workshops  which  would 
come  under  our  notice  ;  those  that  we  have  seen  we  have  seen  casually  rather 
ti'an  specially. 

1672S.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade, 
or  only  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  discover  its  existence? 

I  have  not  discovered  it.  Those  boys  whom  we  have  seen  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  are  generally  the  sons  of  the  workers  there  ;  but  1  have  never  in  that 
trade  seen  one  greener  such  as  I  have  stated  to  exist  in  the  coat  trade. 

16729.  Are  these  both  men  and  women  ? 
No,  principally  boys. 

16730.  And  they  work  for  a  period  of  two  years  generally  for  nothing? 

Not  for  nothing;  they  do  not  work  two  years  for  nothing;  ihey  work,  say, 
three  months  for  nothing,  or  next  lo  nothing  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
earn  any  wages,  the  person  that  takes  charge  of  them  has  an  account  against 
them  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  time  they  were  non-earning  cre  atures,  and 
then  they  have  to  pay  otf  that  score  before  he  releases  them. 

16731.  And  it  is  about  two  years  before  they  get  clear? 
Before  they  get  clear. 

16732.  'ihen  after  that  time  of  course  tliey  earn  wages? 
Yes,  they  fall  in  then  to  the  general  scale. 

16733.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  sweaters  in  the  tailoring  trade? 
Yes;  I  have  gone  into  their  places  for  years  regularly  day  and  night. 

(50.)        ^  3  M  3  16734-  How 
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16734.  How  many  clashes  would  you  divide  them  into? 

I  would  divide  the  sweaters  into  three  clashes:  The  first  class  of  sweater 
would  l)e  the  men  wlio  make  up  goods  of  a  very  fair  cluiracter,  liesjioke  goods 
and  first-class  goods  for  stock  ;  the  second  class  of  sweater  would  be  the  manu- 
facturer of  export  goods ;  the  third  class  of  swe.iter  would  be  the  maker  up  of 
goods  for  export  and  home,  which  would  be  of  the  lowest  character. 

1073').  Are  the  evils  complained  of  similar  in  all  three  cases  ? 

JNo.  In  class  No.  1  we  have  workrooms,  as  a  ride,  built  outside,  and  pre- 
mises which  Mould  be  iofty  and  capacious  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  our  forms  are  well 
exhibited,  and  the  Act  \  ery  fairly  complied  with  ;  and  I  may  narrow  the  number 
to  v\hich  I  am  now  alluding  to  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen.  When  we 
come  to  the  second  class  we  have  oliservance  of  the  Act,  and  also  fair  accommo- 
dation; and  if  the  wliole  of  the  sweating  trade  was  carried  on  according  to  the 
rule?  and  regulation  sj  siem,  I  may  call  it,  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  I  really  do  not  think 
that  we  should  have  so  \ery  much  to  coaiplain  of ;  but  it  is  wlien  we  come  to 
the  No.  3  that  we  find  all  that  we  would  like  to  ste  lemedied. 

16736.  And  No.  3,  I  take  it  from  you,  is  the  most  numerous  ? 
The  most  numerous. 

16737.  You  said  just  now  that  in  the  case  of  boots  and  shces  thete  knifcrs 
did  not  generally  come  under  your  notice  at  all  ? 

Merely  because  they  are  men. 

16; 38.  But  in  the  case  of  the  sweater,  do  )0u  say  that  all  these  occupiers 
come  under  your  notice  ? 

No,  ihey  do  not.  Thire  are  many  sweaters'  shops  where  only  men  are 
employed,  and  over  them  we  have  no  jurisdiction. 

16739.  And  then  you  would  know  nothing  of  them? 

Yes;  we  go  into  them  not  knowing  exactly  what  they  are;  but  after  we  have 
gone  in,  i(  we  found  an;,  thing  wiong  we  should  advise,  but  nc^thing  more  ;  we 
cannot  enforce.  We  know  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  female  portions  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  trade  more  than  we  should  amongst  those  knifers  ;  but  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  knifers  is  most  deplorable.  I  have  known  men  working 
there  for  18  hours  a  day  for  1  /.  a  week. 

16740.  And  you  think  the  condition  of  things  is  worse  in  the  places  where 
you  ha^e  no  authority  than  in  the  plai  es  where  you  have  authority. 

Decidedly  ;  and  tliat  is  the  argument  I  should  like  to  advance  which  I 
intended  to  show  t )  your  Lordships,  ;>s  the  reason  why  I  should  like  those 
domestic  workshops  to  be  regulated  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  labour 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  but  so  that  the  conditions  of  labour  should  be  such 
as  should  ensure  healthiness  to  the  pejple. 

16741    Have  vou  read  the  evidence  which  was  given  before  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  Mark  Moses  ? 
Yes. 

16742.  Would  30U  consider  him  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  what  is  commonly 
called  a  sweater  ? 

Yes,  I  think  he  is  indeed. 

[    16743.  '  mean  by  a  fair  specimen,  an  average  specimen  ? 
He  is  above  the  average. 

16744.  Whas  cbiss  should  you  put  him  in  of  the  three  classes  you  have  just 
named  ? 

I  should  put  him  in  No.  2  ;  the  best  of  No.  2. 

16745.  Then  would  you  agree  generally  with  his  evidence 

He  has  drawn  one  or  two  points  rather  too  finely,  I  think  ;  his  colouring  is 
a  lit.de  too  great  in  some  points,  but  otherwise  I  think  that  he  has  fairly  stated 
the  facts. 

1 6746.  You  would  look  upon  him  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  Class  No.  2  ? 

Yes : 
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Y(  s  ;  liis  is  ;i  place  where  we  can  always- enttr.  If  we  knock  at  his  door  the 
door  is  opened  immediately  ;  but  in  a  great  number  of  t'lose  sx^  eat  rs'  houses 
we  knock  and  cannot  get  in  at  ail.  The  sweater  will  put  iiis  head  out  of 
window  and  say,  "  VVlio  is  that?"  "The  inspector  wants  to  tome  and  see 
your  workshop,"  and  we  get  an  answer,  and  there  we  slay  and  may  stay,  and 
we  n;ay  knock  again,  but  he  will  not  open  the  door  to  us  until  everything  is 
put  right  up  there,  all  removed  from  the  workshop  where  they  are;  then  he 
will  say,  "  Come  in  now,"  and  then  nothing  is  to  be  seen  Tliat  is  one  of  our 
great  difficulties. 

16747.  You  mean  it  is  quite  in  their  power  to  stow  away  the  people  and 
pr(  pare  the  place  for  youi-  inspection  r 

Yes,  and  we  cannot  follow  them.  We  know  that  the  uoinen  and  girls  are 
stowed  away  in  bedrooms  and  under  beds  and  in  kitchens,  and  so  on,  where 
we  cannot  follow  iliem.  My  colleague  and  I  had  an  instance  in  a  case  of  night 
visiting.  The  door  was  not  opened,  and  he  |)eeped  through  the  keyhole,  Nvhich 
was  a  very  big  one,  and  by  the  light  in  the  passage  we  saw  girls  coming 
upstairs  as  qviickly  as  they  could  ;  and  when  they  had  got  out  of  sight  a  girl 
opened  the  door,  and  we  saw  the  master.  '"What  is  it  you  want  here  at  this 
hour  of  the  night  ?  "  he  said.  "  We  come  to  see  your  workshop."  "  Here  it 
is."  There  we  saw  the  clothes  lying  on  the  chairs,  with  the  needles  atid  thread 
in  them,  evidently  thrown  down  at  the  moment.  "When  did  your  girls  go 
away?"  "  Eight  o'clock."  "  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?"  And  we  had  in 
our  pockets  the  evidence  of  one  <iirl  who  had  complained  to  us  that  she  had 
been  working  so  long  that  she  could  not  endure  it  any  more.  We  could  not  go 
upstairs  and  follow  the  girls 

16748.  It  is  to  avoid  that  kind  of  thing  that  you  would  like  your  authority 
extended  to  all  places? 

AW  places.  I  may  say  that  these  questions  were  raised  in  1878.  "Oh,"  it 
was  said,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  give  inspectors  such  inquisitorial  ])owers 
into  a  man's  house,  a  man's  castle."  1  have  ground  to  know  it.  In  my  inter- 
course with  the  lowest  grades  of  people  in  London  we  never  yet  have  been  met 
with  the  remark,  "  I  think  you  are  exceeding  your  duty  ;  you  are  behaving 
improperly  ;  you  have  no  right  to  come  here."  Wherever  we  go  we  are  never 
treated  in  any  \sa}-  but  with  the  greatest  possible  respect ;  and  upon  that  point 
I  say  that  if  we  had  extended  power  we  are  not  the  persons  to  abuse 
it  and  undo  the  good  whi  h  the  law  intends  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
ins|ic  ction. 

i()74y.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  generally  speaking  these  people  that  you  have 
to  de  il  with  would  not  object  to  such  an  extensicm  of  the  law  as  you  contem- 
plate ? 

1  imagine  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons  wl]o  would  like  never  to  see 
our  faces,  because  then  they  could  do  as  they  liked. 

16750.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  sweating  mastei  s,  but  of  the  workmen  and 
women  ? 

1  think  a  good  many  of  the  workpeople  would  rather  be  allowed  to  do  as 
they  like ;  and  fashion,  as  I  .said  before,  has  brought  a  great  dial  of  it  to  the 
front. 

16751.  They  like  the  independence,  you  mean  ? 
They  like  the  independence. 

16752.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  which  Miss  Putter  gave  to  the 
Committee? 

Yes. 

16753.  Do  you  think  that  fairly  represents  the  condifiou  of  East-end  sweaters 
and  sweated  ? 

Yes,  I  do. 

16754.  Her  evidence,  I  think,  was  confined  to  work  in  factories  and  work- 
shops, was  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

(50.)  3  M  4  16755.  Then 
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i^>7.)5-  Then  it  would  have  nothing-  to  do  with  the  condition  of  things  that 
you  have  been  describinu  being  worse  than  that  which  takes  place^in  the 
factories  and  workshops  ? 

Miss  Potter's  evidence  has  boen  given  in  regard  to  places  which  we  enter,  and 
over  whicli  we  have  jurisdiction. 

16736.  That  is  what  I  s;iy  ;  it  wouhl  have  nothing  to  do  with  phices  where 
yon  cannot  enter,  and  v\hich  you  have  described  to  us  as  being  worse  than  the 
condition  of  those  pla ■  es  which  you  can  enter  ? 

Miss  Po'ter's  evidence  w;is  in  a  general  way,  and  the  places  which  she  speaks 
of  principally  were  places  where  she  has  been  herseif,  and  over  those  places  we 
should  have  jurisdiction. 

16757.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  that  was  given  to  the  Com  ;:ittee  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Lyons  ? 
Yes,  1  have. 

i67.')8.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  as  far  as  yon  can  say  substantially  correct; 
unexaggerated  ? 
It  is  exaggerated. 

i675e).  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  in  what  way  ? 

I  tiiink  there  is  one  passage  there  where  he  speaks  of  the  place  in  which  he 
worked  himself.  I  think  when  he  gave  his  evidence  to  your  Lordships  he  said, 
"  I  will  tell  you  the  place  wherein  1  work." 

16760.  He  savs  on  page  168,  "To  begin  with,  1  will  now  just  give  yon  a 
descriptiv  e  account  of  the  peo|)le  working  in  a  sweater's  den,"  and  then  I  asked 
him,  in  Question  17/8,  "  From  you!'  own  personal  experience?"  and  he  says, 
"  '^"es  ;  I  have  had  al)()ut  14  years'  experience  in  sweaters'  dens."  Then  I  asked 
him,  What  you  are  going  to  describe  to  the  Comndtti  e  you  have  seen  yourself?" 
and  he  says,  "  I  have  w  orked  in  them  ;  I  am  one  of  the  victims  myself."  Then 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  it  ;  is  that  the  case  you  are  referring  to  ? 

It  is  <'t  page  172  :  "  I  should  like  to  describe  my  workshop.  The  workshop  1 
am  working  in  is  in  the  yard,  a  jilace  built  in  what  was  previously  the  yard  ;  now 
it  is  the  work-hop.  There  are  three  machines  in  work,  one  fire-place,  and 
eight  or  nine  gas  lights.  There  is  a  skylight  also,  but  \\  hen  the  windows  are 
broken  in  the  skyliglit  it  is  covered  with  pieces  of  rag,  so  when  it  is  raining,  the 
same  as  it  was  y  esterday,  we  are  treated  to  a  free  bat!i.  If  we  say,  '  Look  here, 
the  rain  is  coming  in,  I  cannot  work,'  the  sweater  will  say,  '  If  you  cannot 
work,  go  home;'  but  a  workman  cannot  afford  to  go  home,  he  wants  to  get  his 
Jiving."  Then  you  asked  the  question,  '*  How  many  of  you  are  working  there  ?" 
He  said,  "  F<  urteen  or  fi  teen  altogether,  sometimes  less,  sometimes  more,  it  all 
depends  upon  the  \vork  as  ic  comes  in.  (Q.)  How  large  is  the  room  ?  {A.)  It  will 
be  about  nine  feet  scpiare.  They  are  closely  packed.  The  skylight  cannot  be 
opened  because  the  stiing  is  broken;  they  will  not  trouble  to  have  new  strings 
put  oil  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  idt  of  fresh  air.  The  door  is  also  closed  at 
night,  because  it  is  toi^  ilranghty  to  have  the  whole  of  the  doors  open;  besides 
it  will  blow  a  lot  of  work  off  the  table.  Just  imagine  that ;  it  means  14  or  15 
persens  working  in  a  room  nine  feet  square,  a  coke  fire  in  the  fireplace,  and  gas 
being  thrown  off,  ai.d  eight  or  nine  gaslights  buiniiig,  besides  the  l)reathing  of 
the  workers  themselves.  I  have  quite  sutliciently  described  that  particular  kind 
of  workshop,  and  I  can  only  say  we  are  closely  packed."  Now  with  reference 
to  that  evidence,  I  say  it  is  totally  incorrect. 

16761.  You  know  that  place,  do  you? 

I  went  there  alter  his  evidence  was  given,  and  measured  the  workshop,  took 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  place,  and  the  number  of  lights  that  were 
given  there.  The  e.\ jdanation  with  reference  to  the  skylight  is  totally  incorrect. 
Instead  of  having  a  jdace  nine  feet  square,  there  is  a  capacity  in  that  room,  I 
think  (I  am  speaking  from  memory;  I  wish  I  had  my  notes  with  me),  of  over 
6,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  measurement  of  the  room  was  15  feet  long,  8  or  10 
feet  wide,  and,  I  should  think,  15  or  16  feet  high.  There  was  a  leau-to  roof  of 
glass.  Instead  of  having  eight  or  nine  gas  burners,  there  were  four ;  instead 
of  having  15  people  at  work,  there  were  eight ;  instead  of  having  the  people  all 
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packed tooether,  there  was  rcom  for  tliree  times  the  iiumberofpcople  he  employed ; 
and,  iij  fact,  if  every  Avorkshop  wherein  the-e  poor  people  work  were  as  good  as  the 
one  which  Lyons  described  here,  we  should  nor,  have  so  nuich  to  say  as  we 
have.    It  is  an  exaggerated,  coloured  statement,  and  done  for  a  purpose. 

16762.  You  went  there  after  you  saw  this  evidence? 
^'es. 

16763.  'i'hat  is  to  say,  some  time  after  the  evidence  was  given  ? 
Yes,  very  soon  after. 

16764.  Then  do  not  you  anticipate  that  alterations  might  have  been  made  as 
regards  the  number  of  persons  employed,  or  the  number  of  gas  jtts,  and  the 
condition  of  the  skylight  ? 

No  ;  the  structural  appearance  of  the  place  was  the  same  as  when  described 
to  you. 

16765.  I  asked  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that  alterations  might  have 
been  made  as  regards  the  number  of  people  at  work,  the  condition  of  tiie  sky- 
light, and  the  number  of  gas  jets  ? 

The  number  of  people  at  work  were  found  to  be  the  number  I  stated  from 
the  inquiries  I  made  of  the  man  and  his  son  ;  and  one  of  whom  I  inquired  was 
a  friend  of  this  man's,  and  on  that  account  he  sought  work  in  tliat  place.  The 
questions  I  asked  I  got  answers  to.  i  counted  the  gaslights  ;  there  were  four, 
one  at  each  table  where  the  machines  are. 

16766.  And  you  do  not  think  that  any  alteration  had  been  made  in  that 
respect  on  account  of  the  evidence  that  was  given? 

No,  1  should  say,  not  at  all. 

16767.  Obviously  it  would  not  have  been  a  very  serious  matter  to  repair  the 
skylight  ? 

There  was  nothing  but  one  Uttle  piece  of  glass  out  of  the  skylight  ihat  had 
been  broken,  and  a  man,  to  keep  the  wet  out,  had  put  a  paper  up ;  he  sent  to 
his  landlord,  and  the  next  day  it  was  repaired,  and  when  I  saw  him  there  was 
not  a  br(jken  piece  of  glass  in  the  place. 

16768.  And  how  many  people  do  you  say  were  working? 
Eight  or  nine. 

16769.  Instead  of  14  or  15  'i 
Instead  of  14  or  15. 

16770.  That  you  took  on  the  assurance  of  the  master  ? 
Of  the  master  and  his  son, 

16771.  And  you  say  the  dimensions  of  the  room,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Lyons,  were  all  Wi  ong  ? 

All  wrong. 

16772.  What  are  the  cubic  contents  of  a  nine-feet-square  room.'  ^ 
Suppose  it  were  nine  feet  by  nine  feet  by  12  feet,  getting  on  for  1,0  00  cubic 

feet;  900  and  odd. 

16773.  When  you  said  15  feet  high  just  now,  did  you  mean  15  feet  at  the 

highest  part  of  the  room  ?  .  ,  1 

Yes  If  we  have  a  sloping  roof  we  generally,  m  the  interests  or  the  workers, 
take  the  line  01  the  square  where  the  roof  would  rise  to,  and  then  we  generally 
take  about  half  of  the  height  of  the  sloping  part,  so  as  to  give  theiu  a  fair 
quantity  in  the  calculation.  Then  in  regard  to  book  No.  40,  I  think  there  is 
somethino-  there  to  notice  ;  that  is  on  the  same  page  as  you  have  before  you, 
paoe  172I  he  speaks  about  a  trick  with  that  book  No.  40.  It  is  rather  an 
important  thinir,  because  that  book  No.  40  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  legahty  of 
the  overtime  depends.    It  ought  to  be  looked  at  with  a  little  anxiety. 

16774  He  proceeds  to  show  us  how,  as  he  says,  the  sweaters  evade  the 
Factory  Act  by  a  trick  on  this  book  No.  40 ;   what  do  you  wish  to  say 
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This  is  entirely  imaginative.  Wc  have  never  seen  one  sweater  with  two 
books,  except  in  one  instance,  where  a  man  had  two,  and  that  was  in  a  case  whei  e 
one  was  given  to  liim,  and  the  other  he  purchased,  und  the  one  not  in  use  was 
locked  up  and  put  away  in  his  drawer,  waiting  for  such  time  a?  he  did  recpiire  it. 
It  would  not  suit  the  interests  of  an  y  man  to  act  as  is  here  descrihed,  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  if  it  were  known  he  would  subject  himself  to  a  very 
heavy  penalty  ;  and,  secondly,  because  as  those  counterfoils  are  sent  to  the 
office  they  arc  placed  on  each  inspector's  table,  and  they  can  be  counttd  uj) 
season  by  season;  and  if  more  than  the  48  counterfoils  were  sent  away  the  man 
could  be  punisht  d  for  exceeding  the  Act  of  Parliament,  ikit  as  for  the  desire  to 
hoodwink  us  by  the  means  that  are  here  stated,  the  man  could  do  that  jnst  as 
well  without  adopting  those  means  at  all. 

16775.  1  do  not  see  that  any  means  are  stated  in  this  evidence  at  all.  Do 
you  know  in  what  part  of  his  evidence  he  does  explain  it? 

I  think  it  will  be  in  another  part  of  his  evidence  wiih  reference  to  t'nat 
book. 

i()776.  Hefore  you  leave  that  1  will  just  ask  you  wbether  he  suggested  any 
alteration  to  you  ;  he  says,  on  page  172,  "  1  suggested  an  alteration  to  Mr. 
Lakeman,  but  he  has  no  power  himself:  he  is  simply  an  inspector,  and  has  no 
voice  in  ihe  h  gislation  "  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  he  means. 

1(3777.  Then,  apparently,  Mr.  Lyons  drops  the  subject,  and  goes  on  to  some- 
thing else  ? 

Yes  ;  but  he  begins  about  it  again  in  some  other  part  of  his  evidence. 

16778.  Perhaps  you  refer  to  the  passage  which  begins  at  the  bottom  of 
page  174,  where  he  says:  "  Book  No.  40  was  a  wise  institution,  a  grand  inno- 
vation ;  but,  well,  there  are  printers  who  can  manage  to  supply  as  many  No.  40 
books  as  the  sweater  chooses  to  buy.    A  word  of  explanation  is  required.  A 

.  clause  in  the  Factory  Acts  provides  that  the  employers  of  ju\  enile  hands,  girls 
and  lads  under  age,  shall  have  on  their  premises  a  book  technically  known  as 
No.  40.  In  appearance  this  book  resembles  tiic  conventional  cheque-book, 
with  its  counterfoil.  Should  the  young  lads  be  required,  as  they  are  nearly  all 
required,  to  stay  at  work  beyond  theii-  legal  hours,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sweater 
to  fill  up  one  of  the  pages  of  Book  No.  40,  together  with  the  counterfoil,  giving 
particulars  regarding  the  time  during  which  he  wi^hes  the  younger  hands  to 
stay.  It  is  done  in  this  ^^ay :  this  slip  he  has  to  sign,  with  the  date  and  the 
time,  say  one  or  two  hours,  which  he  wishes  to  work  overtime  ;  he  must  copy 
this  slip  on  the  counterfoil,  send  this  slip  away  to  the  factory  inspector;  then 
the  factory  inspector  knows  he  has  been  working  on  this  particular  night."  So 
far  you  would  say  that  that  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 
That  is  quite  correct. 

16779.  lie  goes  on  to  say,  "  But  these  sweaters  have  two  Books  No.  40.  In 
the  event  of  the  inspector  putting  in  an  appearance  after  the  legal  hours  (that 
is,  after  eight  o'clock),  and  finding  the  young  hands  at  work,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  sweater  to  produce  the  book  containing  the  used  counterfoil  (he  has 
sent  one  shp  away  ;  then  he  must  produce  the  counterfoil  to  show  that  he  has 
already  complied  with  the  Acts),  together  with  the  corresponding  slip  which 
has  been  torn  out.  But,  however,  the  visits  of  the  inspector  after  the  legal 
hours  are  by  no  means  frequent,  and,  should  he  not  put  in  an  appearance,  the 
duphcate  No.  40  is  made  to  do  duty  instead,  with  the  result  that  the  inspector 
is  bamboozled  into  believing  that  by  some  mysterious  coincidence  the  late 
nights  are  those  only  when  he  deigns  to  visit  the  sweating  shops,  in  which  they 
have  two  books ;  one  is  kept  as  a  forged  one,  and  one  is  ai£  ordinary  book ; 
they  are  both  alike,  but  one  is  kept  to  show  the  inspector,  while  the  other  is 
kept  to  do  the  work  of  keeping  the  girls  at  work  lai:e  hours."  That  is  what  I 
understand  you  to  deny  to  be  possible? 

You  see  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  all  this ;  suppose  he  had  20  books, 
what  difference  would  it  make?  he  cannot  go  beyond  48  times.  The  thing  is, 
whether  he  works  overtime  without  letting  us  know,  and  a  sweater  will  work 
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overtime  and  not  let  us  know  it,  but  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  use  these 
two  books,  because  he  would  not  gain  anything  by  it. 

16780.  I  understand  the  case  is  this:  if  the  sweater  simply  worked  overtime 
without  entering  it  in  the  book  at  ail,  it  would  be  open  at  any  rate  to  the  people 
working  for  him  to  complain  ? 

Certainly. 

1678J.  But  if  he  does  enter  it  in  a  book  they  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  fact  is  known  to  the  factory  inspector  ? 
Quite  so. 

16782.  Whereas  Mr.  Lyons's  conte)ition  is  that  they  keep  two  books,  that 
they  fill  up  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  hands,  and  do  not  send  the  counterfoil  to 
you,  and  that  they  keep  another  to  fill  in  should  the  inspector  happen  to  visit 
the  shop  ;  and  that  therefoie  the  hands  are  deceived  in  the  matter,  and  think 
that  whenever  they  work  overtime  the  fact  is  known  to  the  inspector,  whereas 
it  is  not:  known  ? 

It  is  a  <;eneral  thing  for  those  sweaters  to  work  overtime  on  Thursdays;  bn 
they  ail  know  ihey  must  when  there  is  work  t"  be  done  ;  and  the  females,  for 
whom  alone  that  document  is  provided,  uo  not  care  whether  the  certificate  be 
sent  or  whether  it  l)e  not  ;  they  are  there  to  woi  k  till  10  and  they  know  that 
they  must  work  till  10  ;  but  if  they  work  after  10  then  they  know  that  we  shvdl 
step  in  and  stop  them  if  we  find  them.  Lately  I  have  gone  into  these  shops  at 
night  for  the  purpose  of  testing  upon  this  evidence  the  truth  of  the  statements 
made  therein.  We  have  not  been  able  to  verify  it  in  one  single  instance ;  and 
vvhat  is  more,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  the  certificates  were  made 
out  and  presented  to  us  during  the  night  of  the  working,  showing  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  posted  then  and  there.  Moreover,  in  most  of  the  sweaters' 
shops  instead  of  making  out  that  paper  himself  the  sweater  deputes  one  of  his 
work-girls  to  do  it,  and  she,  being  an  liinglish  writer,  will  write  that  paper  for 
him.  Surely  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  bamboozling"  the  inspector  when  the 
worker  herself  will  conaply  with  the  law  by  the  request  of  the  master  ;  and  that 
is  done  in  liundreds  of  cases. 

16783.  As  I  understand  it,  that  would  not  materially  affect  the  case  ;  because 
I  fancy  what  Mr.  Lyons  meant  was  that  the  pfople  themselves  are  deceived  in 
this  matter;  they  see  that  the  book  is  filled  up  and  they  think  that  it  is  sent  to 
the  inspector,  whereas  he  makes  out  that  it  is  not  sent  to  the  inspector  at  all. 
It  would  make  no  difference  whether  it  was  filled  up  by  a  worker  or  by  the 
master  ? 

Not  a  bit,  as  long  as  it  was  sent  away  . 

16784.  "  As  long  as  it  was  sent  away  ;"  but  that  is  (hrecfly  where  Mr.  Lyons 
claims  the  fraud  comes  in,  that  it  is  not  sent  away  ? 

1  wish  I  could  have  brouglit  to  you  a  number  of  these  overtime  certificates, 
which  we  have  had  week  after  week,  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  Act  is 
obeyed  in  that  matter.  We  are  gradually  getting  the  people  into  conformity 
with  it  in  regaid  to  this  one  thing.  Being  foreigner-,  they  are  unable  to  speak 
Enghsh,  some  of  them,  though  their  sons  or  daugliters  help  them  in  that 
matter:  but  we  have  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to 
contend  with,  and  they  are  now  beginning  to  understand  us  and  the  law, 
gradually  becoming  conformable  to  the  Act ;  and  if  you  ask  me,  "  What  hope 
and  they  are  Ijave  you  that  you  will  render  these  people  amenable  to  that 
which  is  orderly  and  de,cent  ?  "  I  reply,  "  Every  hope,  provided  you  give  me 
strength." 

16785.  I  take  it  from  you  that  in  your  opinion  this  does  not  occur,  as  Mr. 
Lyons  suggests  ? 

"  No. 

16786.  But  I  do  not  follow  you  in  what  you  say  that  it  would  be  no  advan- 
tage to  the  sweater  to  do  it? 

If  the  sweater  had  two  books  or  three  books  he  could  use  the  certificates, 
but  if  he  were  to  do  this  in  the  presence  of  his  workpeople  to  make  them 
(50.)  3  N  2  ^  believe 
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believe  he  Lad  sent  the  certificate  to  us,  when  we  go  and  demand  the  counter- 
foil and  say,  "  I  \v;int  to  see  your  overtime  bo:>k,''  the  man  produces  his  book, 
and  we  see  all  the  dates  upon  wliich  overtime  might  be  worked  and  question 
the  workers  in  his  presence,  and  get  their  answers,  and  therefore  the  whole 
thing  is  upset. 

16787.  I  will  read  a  little  further  in  what  Mr.  Lyons  says  about  it.  He  says, 
"  Here  is  a  book  with  40  pages  ;  each  has  a  page  number  on.  He  "  (that  is  the 
sweater)  "  takes  his  forged  book,  or  the  second  book,  and  writes  out  the  slip  of 
paper,  places  it  on  the  wall.  Should  the  inspector  eoiiie  in,  he  sees  he  has 
been  working  late  if  he  finds  this  slip  of  paper  put  on  the  wall ;  but  should  he 
not  put  in  an  appearance,  this  slip  of  pa])er  is  destroyed.  Now,  it  may  be  said 
if  this  s'ip  of  paper  is  destroyed  there  is  the  counterfoil  to  show  that  the  slip  of 
paper  has  been  torn  out,  but  not  sent  away;  but  then  he  shows  the  first  book. 
While  the  inspector  is  upstairs  he  says  to  the  insjjector,  'Just  wait  a  minute.' 
Then  he  tears  out  one  slij)  of  the  first  book.  But  he  can  go  on  working  for  20 
or  30  nights  without  the  inspector  putting  in  an  appearance.  These  pencil 
slips  are  c!estro\ecl,  and  yet  we  have  20  counterfoils  in  the  second  book  ;  but 
inste  ad  of  bringing  up  the  second  book  he  brings  the  first  book,  with  only  the 
first  slij)  torn  out  correctly.  He  has  been  working  20  or  30  nights,  and  he  can 
go  on  working  every  iiigbt  urdess  the  inspector  conies  in,  and  so  the  inspector  is 
bamboozled.  Tiiis  is  a  trick  which  has  been  working  for  a  few  years,  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  an  ested.  1  did  suggest  to  the  factory  inspector  that  these 
books  should  be  numbered,  and  then  the  sweater  would  not  be  able  to  do  as  he 
does  with  these  books  No.  40  "  ? 

I  certainly  say  in  regard  to  the  issue  of  those  books  that  they  are  open  to  an 
objection  in  this  respect,  that  we  cannot  very  well  check  the  occui)iers  as  to 
whether  they  send  on  to  us  the  overtime  slip  eveiy  time  they  work  between 
eight  and  ten.  That  1  think  I  ought  to  say;  and  1  have  advocated  a  system 
which  to  a  large  extent  W(  uld  prevent  anything  like  illegality  in  respect  of  labour 
after  hours  :  that  those  books  should  be  numbered  consecutively  from  one  to 
48  ;  that  the  date,  that  is  the  year  1888-89  should  be  stamped  on  the  counter- 
foil, and  on  the  check  for  every  page  ;  and  that  there  should  be  one  book  used 
for  every  year.  If  one  man  w^ere  to  Avork  say  30  times  he  tlien  will  have  18 
papers  left  in  his  book  ;  as  soon  as  the  31st  day  of  December  comes  that  book  is 
destroyed,  and  he  begins  with  a  new  book  on  the  new  year. 

16788.  That  is  practically  what  Mr.  Lyons  says  he  suggested  ? 
It  was  my  own  suggestion,  I  think,  at  a  meeting. 

16789.  It  does  not  matter  whose  suggestion  it  was,  it  is  practically  what 
Mr.  Lyons  says  he  suggested  ? 

With  regard  to  the  book  that  is  spoken  of,  I  have  told  your  Lordships  that  I 
should  wish  to  see  done  what  I  propose.  The  numbering  of  them  is  one  thing, 
but  what  I  say  is  another,  with  reference  to  t!)e  date  of  the  year  being  put  on 
the  counterfoil  and  on  the  check,  and  that  they  should  be  issued,  a  book  every 
year  for  each  person,  whether  or  not  they  have  consumed  the  48  in  the  previous 
year. 

16790.  Where  do  they  get  these  No.  40  books  from  ? 
They  are  bought  from  the  Queen's  printer. 

16791.  And  you  think  that  if  your  suggestion  is  carried  out,  this  fraud,  which 
it  is  alleged  takes  jdace,  would  lie  rendered  impossible  ? 

Provided  also  tliat  the  oc(  upiers  were  compelled  to  send  the  overtime  certi- 
ficate away  at  the  hour  of  eight  o'clock  at  night,  because,  if  the  inspector  were 
to  enter  a  workshop  at  half-()ast  eight  or  nine,  he  would  say  to  the  occupier 
"  You  are  making  overtime?''  "Yes,  we  are,"  "You  will  send  your  overtime 
certificate  later  on  at  the  proper  time^"  "  Yes,  we  will."  Suppose  he  never 
does  it,  then  he  works  his  people,  and  does  not  give  the  certificate ;  but 
supposing  he  were  compelled  by  law  to  send  in  that  certificate  before  8  o'clock 
then  we  could  ask  him  to  show  us  his  book  and  see  that  the  overtime 
paper  was  posted  before  the  overti'i:e  began ;  and  then  we  should  prevent 
that. 


16792. 


Would 
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16792.  Would  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons  said  in  his  evidence 
as  to  the  numbirr  of  hands  emj)loyed  and  the  prices  paid  and  so  on,  as  con- 
tained in  answer  to  question  1/79  on  page  168.  I  want  to  know  whether 
you  tiiink  that  is  generally  a  fair  statement,  ff  you  do  not  know  of  your  own 
knowledge,  of  course  do  tnjt  answer  } 

I  am  satisfied  of  one  thing-,  that  in  the  working  of  these  people,  the  sweaters 
make  a  big  profit,  except  those  who  are  themselves  very  poor  ;  and  those  who 
are  very  poor  are  very  great  slaves,  and  the  margin  between  the  payment  taken 
by  them  and  t!ie  sum  they  pay  for  wages,  and  so  on,  leaves  them  worse  off  than 
the  ]ieopIe  employed.  But  a  man  like  Moses  can  save,  and  no  doubt  does.  I 
iiave  no  doubt  that  Moses  is  a  rich  man,  and  so  are  the  big  sweaters  always,  as 
they  are  able  to  employ  from  20  hands  and  upwards,  they  make  money.  It  is 
the  poor  man  who  cannot  sub-divide  his  labour  to  the  extent  to  give  him  a 
profit,  from  the  speed  at  which  it  is  made,  who  suffers. 

16793.  I  .=ee  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons  told  us  that  in  liis  opinion  if  there  were  a 
dozen  more  inspectors  at  the  East-end,  it  would  be  no  use  "  because  they  have 
no  machinery  to  work  with;"  that  is  in  answer  to  Question  1/86.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  five  would  be  necessary  in  your  district. 

Yes. 

16794.  But  abo  you  think  that  you  ought  to  have  your  powers  considerably 
extended } 

I  think  so. 

16795.  So  that,  practically,  you  would  be  of  the  same  opinion  there;  you 
would  agree  with  that  ? 

Yes. 

16796.  You  would  agree  with  that  statement  of  his,  that  you  have  not  got 
sufficient  machinery  ? 

Yes.  '  . 

16797.  As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  places  generally  spoken  of  by 
Mr,  Lewis  Lyons,  do  you  consider  that  exaggerated  ;  for  instance,  in  the  answer 
to  Question  1788,  he  speaks  about  it  ? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  says  in  that  number ;  the  insanitary 
condition  of  the  low-class  sweating  houses  is  very  bad.  There  is  one  thing  you 
see  with  reference  to  the  statement  about  w.c.'s,  we  have  no  authority  either  in 
a  factory  or  in  a  workshop  to  order  separate  places  for  the  sexes.  And  another 
thing ;  if  a  man  liad  a  thousand  people  working  in  his  factory,  I  have  no  power 
to  say  to  him.,  ''You  shall  have  extra  accommodation,"  because  our  law  does 
not  specify  those  things.  If  they  are  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  that  is  all  we  have 
to  see  to. 

16798.  1  should  take  it  from  you  that  your  general  opinion  as  to  this  evidence 
about  the  tailoring  trade  of  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons's  is,  that  in  the  main  it  gives  a 
fairlv  true  statement  of  the  case  ? 

Yes. 

16799.  I  mean  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings,  and  as  to  the 
wages  earned,  and  the  hours  worked  ? 

Yes ;  because  I  was  going  to  say  that  he  refers  in  my  mind  to  a  class  of 
people  wlio  really  are  lower  than  those  classes  of  which  Miss  Potter  or  Mr. 
Mark  Moses  spoke  in  their  evidence.  No  doubt  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons  means  to  tell 
your  Lordships  of  the  state  of  the  lowest  grade  of  sweating ;  and  if  I  were 
asked  an  opinion  as  to  what  I  think  of  it  as  to  sanitation,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
more  deplorable  in  many  instances  than  tongue  can  describe.  And  I  may 
remark  also  that  we  have  had  the  greatest  kindness  shown  us  in  the  way  of 
desire  on  the  pai  t  of  these  Jewish  people  at  the  east  of  London  ;  they  are  a  class 
of  people  who  really  seem  to  mean  :  "  Yes,  I  will  do  it  certainly.  Sir,"  and  "  I 
will  if  I  can;"  but  the  poor  creatures  cannot.  They  aie  a  wonderful  example 
in  point  of  desire  to  please  compared  to  what  our  Gentiles  are ;  they  are  a 
hundredfold  more  amenable  to  law  and  to  the  requests  of  an  authority  than 
what  our  Gentile  people  are. 

(50.)  3  N  3  16800.  You 
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1(1800.  You  laentioned  just  now  the  cal)inet-making  trade;  do  you  consider 
that  the  evils  of  s\a eating  are  as  prominent  there  as  they  are  in  the  clothin;^  and 
boot  and  shoe  trades  ? 

Yes.  quite. 

16801.  I  see  you  say  in  your  Report  for  1887,  on  page  78,  in  respect  of 
cabinet- making,  "  The  only  trade  I  shall  allude  to  in  which  boys  and  men  are 
employed  is  the  cabinet-making  as  carried  on  in  the  East-eud,  for  besides  bi  ing 
very  extensive,  it  is  |)eculiar,  and  shows  to  what  extent  a  skilled  indu-try  can 
degenerate  undei-  adverse  influences."'  What  do  vou  mean  there  by  "  adverse 
influences  ?  " 

The  want  of  api^renticesliip,  the  learning  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade 
of  cabinet-making  through  sul)-division,  and  the  cutting  machine,  which  pre- 
pares the  wood  in  an  ini  redibly  short  space  of  time  at  the  shop  ;  that  is  the 
iVet  cutter  and  the  band  cutter.    In  times  past  and  gone  the  system  would  be 
to  bend  the  wood  by  steam  and  pressure  ;  whereas  now  the  wood  is  laid  tinder 
the  handsaw,  and  cut  to  the  curve  required;  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  the  sub- 
iiivided  worker,  as  I  may  call  him,  takes  a  portion  of  the  trade  ;  he  may  be  a 
chairmaker,  he  may  be  a  couchmaker,  he  may  be  anything,  and  can  do  nothing 
but  that ;  he  takes  the  rough  wood,  and  is  taught,  without  an  apprenticeship,  to 
go  to  one  shop,  and  then  to  another,  and  if  lie  is  a  boy  inclined  to  be  sharp,  and 
ihe  (itiier  milkers  know  he  is  so,  thty  will  take  him  away  from  that  shop  to  a 
little  mastei  w  ho  will  want  some  extra  information,  and  he  pays  that  boy  somewhat 
better  wages  ;  he  really  would  be  an  improver  of  the  m  -.ster  he  goes  to  by  reason 
of  the  education  he  has  received  in  a  shop  where  something  technical  was  done. 
In  that  way  you  have  a  spreading  of  unskilled  workers,  sub-divided  workers, 
making  up  articles  of  furniture  from  timber  w  hich  has  not  been  cleaned  or  had 
the  bark  taken  oti  it,  stuck  to,i;ether  with  glue  and  pieces  of  cloth,  and  covered 
over  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  purchaser.    Then  the  garret-master  who 
made  it.  "  How  can  these  men  live,"  you  say.  The  goods  are  taken  to  the  whole- 
sale makers  on  Friday,  who  buy  these  goods.    "  Yes,  or  no  ;  I  cannot  <>ive  you 
the  money  you  ask  ;  I  will  not."    The  man  refuses  to  part  with  his  goods  on 
the  terms  offered,  and  hawks  them  about  the  large  retail  people  in  London,  and 
says,  "  Will  you  buy  these  ;  I  have  made  them."    Saturday  night  comes,  he  has 
not  sold  them  ;  he  must  have  money  for  his  home  comforts.    "  You  mo,y  have 
them  ;  the  wood  costs  me  more  than  that,  but  still  you  may  take  rhem."  That 
has  caused  the  increase  in  this  terril)le  trade  in  sweating,  whereby  the  man  who 
works  is  obliged  by  poverty  to  sell  almost  without  getting  anything  for  his 
labour  ;  and  they  work  in  garrets  and  hales  and  corners  where  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  move  about. 

16802.  That  is  confined  to  the  Kast-end  ? 

To  the  East-end  ;  i  know  nothing  of  the  West-end  trade. 

16803.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  as  regards 
the  cabinet-making  in  the  East-end  ? 

Yes,  with  regard  to  the  East-end,  and  it  is  quite  so.  1  have  spoken  to  a  great 
many  very  large  makers  in  the  East-end  who  make  good  things,  and  they  have 
given  me  a  lot  of  information  which  shows  that  the  system  there  is  very  bad ; 
and  unless  a  check  be  given  to  it  (as  I  did  hope  it  would  be  by  having  appren- 
tices bound  regularly  to  the  trade,  and  made  to  learn  artistically),  I  do  not  know 
what  the  cabinet  trade  will  come  to. 

16804.  What,  in  your  opinion,  IS  the  cause  of  this.  Is  it  a  desire  for  very 
chea})  articles  on  the  part  of  the  public,  or  is  it  caused  by  the  great  competition 
among  the  ]iroducers  ? 

You  see  if  the  people  had  not  a  cheap  article  presented  to  them  they  could 
not  buy  it.  Then  suppose  you  start  from  that,  how  is  it,  therefore,  that  if  in 
former  times  they  could  not  buy  a  cheap  article  because  it  was  not  produced, 
they  now  will  buy  one  because  they  see  it ;  is  it  the  fault  of  the  consumer  or  is 
it  the  fault  of  the  maker?  Evidently  the  speciality  put  before  the  public  is 
meant  to  beguile  them,  and  then  they  go  on  cheaper  and  cheaper  until  it  is 
ciieapness  in  everything.  The  soundness  of  our  manul'acturing  at  the  present 
day  is  not  what  it  was,  generally  speaking  ;  and  if  you  require  that  wliich  is 
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good  you  pay  for  it  dearly,  and,  perhaps,  as  dearly  as  ever  you  din.  It  would 
not  be  a  thing  to  be  seen  pi omiscuously.  Go  down  (Ireat  Eastern-street,  where 
there  are  some  splendid  Sj  ecimens  of  furniture,  you  pass  by  and  see  a  side- 
board. Is  it  well  m;ide  ?  Yes,  thoroughly.  VVeil-seasoned  wood  ?  Yes. 
What  is  the  price?  15  guineas,  20  guineas  ;  and  you  say,  "  A  very  low  price." 
How  has  it  b(  en  made  ?  By  the  fact  that  the  wood  is  manufactured  by  large 
rapid  moving  machinery,  and  the  system  of  sub-dividing  wages  is  so  great  that 
the  workers  do  not  receive  the  same  wages  as  before,  so  that  the  master  can 
afford  tc.  stll  it  for  less  money. 

16805.  Do  you  mean  that  the  quality  of  the  article  has  deteriorated  or  has  not 
deteriorated  ? 

There  are  some  workers  there  that  will  not  allow  thtmselves  to  fall  in  public 
estimation  as  to  thf  intrinsic  value  of  what  they  make,  but  others  make  for  the 
multitude;  and  when  once  a  man  makes  for  the  multitude,  the  multitude  are 
not  supposed  to  be  discriminating  of  difl'erences. 

16806.  I  "ant  to  get  from  you  whether  in  your  opinion  the  gener  il  quality 
has  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  this  great  cheapness.'^ 

Mobt  certainly. 

16807.  And  further,  I  want  to  get  from  you  whetiier  it  is  your  opinion  that 
the  desire  for  cheapness  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  produced  this  cheap 
manufacture,  or  whether  competition  among  the  tnanufaclurers  has  pro- 
produced  It  ? 

The  competition  amongst  manufacturers  is  only  born  of  the  desire  of  people 
for  cheap  artich  s  ;  and  if  there  had  been  no  incentive  to  the  manufacturer  to 
produce  cheap  goods,  of  course  tht  y  would  not  make  them,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  great  competition  in  trade  has  been  brought  about  by  Httle  men 
becoming  masters  who  ought  not  to  be  masters  ;  we  find  that  in  the  sweating 
trades  very  greatly  to  our  sorrow,  that  men  become  masters  who  are  worth 
nothing,  by  reason  of  the  small  capital  that  is  wanted  ;  2  I.  say,  for  a  man  to 
start  to  become  a  master,  to  make  what  he  can.  By-and-bye  ho  falls  out  as  a 
master  because  he  cannot  hold  on,  or  can  only  sustain  himself  bv  dire 
sweating. 

16808.  I  take  it  from  you  that  the  cheapness  is  produced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  ti:e  strength  of  the  competition  among  the  manufacturers  ? 

Yes  ;  they  compete  one  with  tlie  other. 

16809.  And  also  by  the  des:re  of  the  public  for  a  clieap  article  r 
Yc^s. 

16810.  But  you  are  not  quite  sure  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the 
effect? 

"We  saw  an  advance  made  in  regard  to  the  masters'  competition  when  the 
veneer  saw  was  first  introduced,  and  more  goods  were  made  and  veneered. 
The  thickness  of  the  veneer  in  my  time  on  first  seeing  these  places  was  some- 
thing pretty  good,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  but  now  you  will  find  that  they 
cut  128  veneers  to  the  inch  ;  you  find  that  they  have  it  so  very  thin  that  that 
itself  shows  you  the  desire  is  to  put  a  covering  over  the  wood,  and  that  to  be  as 
little  valuable  as  possible;  and  wiien  it  is  pohshed  up  people  do  not  look  to 
see  whether  it  is  a  thick  or  thin  one.  There  are  all  things  done  which  make 
the  article  cheap,  using  Alga  marina  instead  of  hair,  and  using  this  cotton  woo'I 
instead  of  hair,  and  using  leather  which  is  called  Russian  leather  when  it  is  not, 
and  ail  those  things  that  make  up  so  that  the  eye  is  deceived  and  you  cannot 
tell  what  the  goods  are.  People  buy  them,  and  after  a  time  find  it  out.  Let 
me  give  you  an  instance  of  tliis  ;  a  man  told  me  he  was  a  chairraaker ,  a  lady 
came  to  him  and  bought  some  chairs.  His  price  was  10  6d.  each  chair ;  so 
after  a  time  the  woman  comes  back  to  him  and  said,  *'  Did  I  not  buy  half-a- 
dozen  chairs  from  you  for  10.9.  G  d.  each?"  "Yes,  you  did."  "But 
do  you  know  that  they  are  all  in  pieces  ?  "  "  What,  all  in  pieces ;  how  is 
that? "  "  Well,  a  short  time  after  I  had  them  home,  and  we  began  to  sit  upon 
them,  and  they  all  fell  abroad."  "  But,"  he  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you  sat  upon  them? "    "Of  course  I  sat  upon  them;  what  else?"  He 
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said,  "These  ten-au  1-sixpenny  chairs  were  made  to  be  looked  at,  not  to  sit 
upon.  If  you  had  told  me  that  you  wanled  chairs  to  sit  upon  I  should 
have  charged  you  5  a  chair  more  foi'  them."  That  exemplifies  the  whole 
thing. 

i68i  1.  Is  it  the  case  that  foreigner  and  Gentile  work  together  ? 
Yes  ;  the  Jew  will  sit  down  side  by  side  with  the  Gentile  quite  coni- 
lortably. 

16812.  And  the  Gentile  will  sit  down  side  by  side  with  the  Jew  quite  com- 
fortably ? 

Yes. 

16813.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  certain  branches  of  the  tailoring  trade 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  and  certain  others  entirely  in  the  lumds  of 
Christians  ? 

The  coat  trade  is  a  Jewish  trade  altogether ;  the  trouser  trade  is  a  Gentile 
trade ;  the  knickerbocker  suits  a  Gentile  trade,  and  the  waistcoat  trade  a  Gentile 
trade. 

16814.  Take  the  coat  trade;  is  it  the  case  that  that  at  one  time  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles  ? 

Yes  ;  according  to  what  we  read,  it  was  a  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
principally,  as  well  as  English. 

16815.  I  want  to  get  at  whether  in  your  opinion  the  Jews,  in  introducing 
themselves,  have  introduced  the  trade  with  them,  or  whether  they  have  turned 
out  the  natives  from  this  branch  of  the  trade;  displaced  the  English  labour? 

I  think  tiiai  the  Jew  crept  in  first  of  all  as  a  contractor,  and  in  his  contract- 
ing he  employed  Gentiles,  because  they  are  well  known,  and  foreigners  as 
well;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  getting  on  very  well  as  a  Jew  coii- 
tract'.r  he  then  gradually  steals,  as  it  were,  his  own  people  into  the  trade,  and 
they  became  eventually  the  masters  of  the  trade.  As  soon  as  ever  our  sewing 
machine  was  used,  that  gave  a  very  great  impetus  to  these  people,  and  they 
seetii  naturally  fit  for  this  work.  There  is  some  peculiarity  about  the  Jew  in 
regard  to  the  clothing  trade,  that  the  trade  fits  him  and  he  fits  the  trade,  which 
really  cannot  be  found  in  a  Gentile  ;  it  is  very  remarkable. 

16816.  And  so  they  are  now  doing  work  that  formerly  was  done  bv 
Gentiles  ? 

Yes  ;  work  that  formerly  was  done  by  Gentiles. 

16817.  Have  you  any  idea  v^'hat  has  become  of  that  Gentile  labour  that  was 
displaced  in  that  way  ? 

As  to  the  Gentile  labour  in  the  clothinii  trade,  of  course  those  that  remain 
have  gone  into  the  trades  of  private  tailoring,  which  would  be  tailoring  techni- 
cally, so  called,  in  making  up  garments  of  a  superior  order,  and  for  all  classes 
of  people,  except  the  East-end  system.  I  remember  once  going  in  to  a  trouser 
maker'-,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Good  night,  M\\  Lakeman."  "Your  place  is 
very  clean  here,"  I  said.  "  Ve?,"  he  said  ;  "  it  ought  to  be  clean  to  make  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors'  trousers  "  ;  and  he  said,  "  I  have  made  those  you  have  got 
on."  I  said,  "  I  cannot  ohject,  as  yours  is  an  exceedingly  clean  place."  It 
was  German.  I  name  that  to  show  that  even  there  is  scarcely  a  tailor  in 
London  but  will  employ  Germans  to  do  the  trousering  i)art,  and  they  will 
employ  Germans  who  are  clean  and  respectable  people.  That  shows  you  that 
the  trade  goes  eastward,  although  the  persou  who  employs  that  tailor  lives 
westward. 

16818.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  a  great  number  of  bootmakers  and 
men  in  the  cheap  tailoring  trades,  and  so  on,  have  been  compelled  to  take  to 
dock  labouring  work  ;  do  you  know  whether  tliat  is  the  case  or  not  ? 

That  I  have  never  heard. 

16819.  Do  these  dock  labourers  come  within  your  cognisance  r 
No,  we  do  not  touch  them. 

16820.  They 
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16820.  They  are  not  within  your  district? 

Whether  or  not  we  should  not  interfere  with  them,  being  men,  and  working 
as  they  do. 

16821.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  their  work,  but  as  to  their  lodgings? 
No  ;  they  would  not  come  under  us  at  all. 

16822.  They  would  be  in  common  lodging-houses? 
Ves  ;  comnrion  lodging-houses  under  the  vestry. 

\6%2^.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  asked  you  what  amendments  of  the  Act  you 
would  propose  in  order  to  give  you  tlie  power  that  you  think  that  you  ought  to 
have  ? 

1  would  altogether  re-write  Section  3  ;  1  would  modify  Section  4  ;  I  would 
repeal  Section  15  and  Section  16,  and  re -write  them;  I  would  expunge 
Section  61,  and  I  would  extend  Section  75.  That  section  is  :  "  Every  person 
shall,  witliin  one  month  after  he  begins  to  occupy  a  factory,  serve  on  an  inspector 
a  written  notice  containing  the  name  of  the  factory,  the  place  where  it  is  situate, 
the  address  to  which  he  desires  his  letters  to  be  addie.-sed,  the  nature  of  the 
work,  tiie  nature  and  amount  of  ihe  moving  power  therein,  and  the  name  of  the 
firm  under  which  the  business  of  the  factory  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  default 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds."  I  would  have  that 
extended  so  that  it  should  embrace  every  place  in  which  there  is  a  handi- 
craft. 

16824,  "What  would  be  the  general  effect  of  these  alterations  you  suggest? 

The  effect  would  be,  then,  that  these  people  who  occupy  workshops,  working, 
would  all  be  known  to  us,  bec;iuse  they  would  under  that  Section  75  give  us 
notice  of  their  existence,  and  then  we  should  at  once  put  them  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Act  when  once  they  had  informed  us  that  they  were  the  occupiers 
of  workshops.  Then,  under  Section  3  (to  begin  with  that  one),  which  speaksof  the 
sanitarycondition,that  section  should  be  more  explicit;  it  should  tellwiiattoenforce 
and  what  to  see  to  in  regard  to  ventilation,  and  so  on.  It  is  here  worded,  "So  far 
as  is  practicable,"  and  it  was  very  well  to  place  that  reservation  on  an  expression 
relating  to  a  scientific  work  ;  because,  as  I  said  before,  for  a  layman  to  enforce 
an  Act  like  this  without  a  scientific  knowledge  might  land  him  perhaps  in 
difficulties;  therefore,  he  could  in  any  case  fail  back  upon  some  ircientitic  person, 
who  might  be  the  sanitary  inspector,  that  is  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
district  wiiere  he  is  ;  but  notwithstanding  that  we  have  nothing  in  Section  3  to 
tell  US  what  to  do,  except  what  we  are  to  expect  to  find.  It  says  that  where 
there  are  not  to  be  found  those  things,  there  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  contraven- 
tion of  the  Section.  "  In  what  way  is  the  Section  contravened  ?  '  "  Vou  are 
over-crowded;  you  are  not  ventilated;  your  gases  and  dust  are  not  carried 
away  as  far  as  practicable";  "  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  you  in  ariiument  upon 
that  point ;  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  ventilation  n!ore  than  1  do, 
though  you  are  a  Goveri  ment  inspector  ;  why  is  your  authority  better  than  mine ; 
is  not  mine  as  good  as  yoiirs?'"  Therefore,  I  say,  in  the  Act  of  Parhamenr  we 
should  have  something  so  definitely  stated  that  we  could  take  hold  of  a  man  who 
says  that,  and  say,  "  \o\x  are  not  acting  as  the  law  wants  you  to  act,"  and  it  is 
for  want  of  d(  finiteness  in  these  Acts  of  Parliament  of  ours  that  there  is  such  great 
neglect  in  sanitaticm.  Then  we  come  to  Section  4,  It  is  all  very  nice  but  we  do  not 
do  it.  Your  Lordships  might  say  to  me,  tell  me  what  have  you  done  under  Sec- 
tion 4?  1  answer,  "Nothing."  "Why  have  you  not  done  anything  under  Section  4?" 
"I  have  had  no  power."  "  But  do  not  you  write  to  the  sanitary  officer  and  ask 
him  to  take  such  measures  as  he  thinks  proper?" — "Yes."  "  Does  he  do  it?" 
— I  do  not  know  ;  he  may  or  he  may  not ;  I  have  not  the  power  of  asking 
him  whether  he  does  or  not."  Then  we  come  to  Section  15,  that  is,  as  to  the 
employment  of  vomen  in  workshops,  and  it  says;  "Ti.e  following  regulations 
shall  be  obser\ed."  I  have  said  that  this  section  cuts  in  two  parts  ;  first  of  all, 
there  is  an  instruction  where  women  only  are  employed  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  wom.en  are  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  chikhen  and  young  persons,  if 
they  aie  at  work  with  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  larger  will  lake  in  the  smaller. 
Now,  they  must  give  notice  to  us  that  they  will  conduct  their  workshop  on  the 
plan  of  employing  none  but  adults.  These  people  in  the  east  of  London  do 
not  understand  it,  and,  if  they  do  understand  it,  they  will  not  accept  it,  and  for 
(50.)  3  O  this 
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this  reason  :  that  we  confine  them  to  work  between  the  hours  of  six  in  tlie 
morning  and  nine  in  the  evening,  \Aith  four  and  a-half  hours'  relaxation  and 
meal- times,  but  the  moment  the  clock  strikes  nine  their  workshops  must  be  shut. 
Now  on  the  Thursday  night  the  Jewish  worker  will  have  his  workshop  open  till 
10  at  night,  which  he  Ccmnot  do  under  this  system;  and,  rather  than  accept 
this  system,  he  prefers  to  work  under  the  general  system.  Therefore,  if  he  pre- 
fers to  work  under  the  general  system,  why  should  he  not  be  subject  to  t!;e 
general  law ;  uhy  sliould  he  if  he  prefer  the  general  5-ystem  be  allowed  to  escape 
by  saying,  1  have  no  child i  en,  and  no  young  persons  there,  but  only  grown-up 
people  ?  Next,  with  regard  to  the  meal  hours  We  are  not  able  to  say  to  a 
man,  '  You  shall  fix  your  meal  hours."  Here  under  Schedule  3,  part  2,  there 
is  an  exi  mi'tion  allowed  to  makers  of  weaiing  apparel  '•  non-texiiie  factories 
and  workshops  wherein  is  carried  on  the  making  of  wearing  apparel ;"  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  room.  We  go  in  to  tliese  Jewish  people  and  ask  the 
girls  questions  ;  tbey  will  give  you  answers  whicli  you  know  to  be  untrue. 
"  Have  you  had  your  tea  this  aftcrnocjn  ?"  "  Yes."  "  What  time  did  you  take  it  ?" 
Oh,  what  time  was  it  ?"  and  they  all  go  round  ;  and  first  of  all  there  is  one  spokes- 
man at  hist  who  will  say  it.  was  half-past  four.  You  go  hack  to  the  girl  you 
first  ask  and  say  ;  "  Was  it  half-})a£t  four?"  and  she  says  "  Yes."  If  we  refer 
to  the  paper,  and  say  "  Your  time  for  your  tea  is  five,  why  did  you  not  wait  till 
then?"  the  answer  is,  "  We  altered  it  to-night;  "  and  we  cannot  stop  it  ;  all 
the  time  the  girls  are  sjKaking  that  which  is  false.  You  have  heard  about  tea 
and  coffle  being  provided.  Why  is  it  that  these  ir.en  give  them  tea  and  coffee  ? 
Is  it  bei  ause  they  are  so  generous  that  they  will  give  it  to  them  out  of  ttieir 
own  pockets?  Not  a  i)it  of  it.  That  man's  labour  for  30  minutes  pays  for  a 
cup  of  coffee.  I  sa)  if  we  want  to  see  labour  conducted  upon  principles  of  c  quity 
give  us  an  Act  of  Parliament  so  ihat  we  can  put  our  finger  upon  it,  which  we 
cannot  do  now.  Then  there  is  Section  16  with  regard  to  the  home  and  private 
places.  l  herev\e  have  a  reservation  with  regard  to  having  ourselves  armed 
with  poweis.  We  have  gone  into  lots  of  places  which  would  come  under 
Section  16  ;  places  where  a  woman  worked  with  her  children  in  one  room, 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  and  all;  and  we  go  in  and  out  again,  and  that  is 
all  we  do  ;  there  they  are,  and  there  they  will  be.  It  is  a  wonderfully  difficult 
questi<  n  to  know  how  to  touch  the  lower  stratum  of  these  unfortunate  creatures 
in  the  East-end  of  London. 

16825.  What  do  you  sugf^est  as  to  Section  16  r 

I  should  repeal  the  whole  thing  and  make  another  one.  We  have  got  so 
many  exceptions  and  modifications  in  this  Act  of  Parliament  of  ours  that  it 
takes  a\\ay  the  whole  intention  of  the  law.  We  are  not  able  to  hold  the  people 
in  our  hands  in  some  trades  as  we  should  like,  and  it  gives  men  an  opportunity 
of  serving  their  workpeople  as  they  please. 

16826.  Then  you  would  cut  that  out  altogether  and  substitute  another  and  a 
simpler  clause 

Yes,  I  would. 

16827.  Giving  you  greater  practical  power  ? 

One  that  we  could  handle  and  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  because 
if  your  Lordships  were  to  ask  me  the  question,  "  Would  you  hke  to  cripple 
the>e  domestic  workshops  so  that  you  would  interfere  with  the  power  of  the 
people  adding  to  the  little  store  of  the  home  ?  "  "  No,  1  should  reply,  certainly 
not;  do  all  you  can  10  extend  it;  foster  it  as  far  as  you  can  by  touching  the 
lowest  stratum  of  employment ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  this  stratum  is  only 
fed  and  supported  by  the  avidity  of  your  wholesale  people  in  London  who  try 
to  extend  their  work,  at  the  risk  oi  any  consequences,  into  the  domestic  peoples' 
homes,  that  they  may  save  expense  and  get  more  profit  to  themselves. 

16828.  Then  after  Clause  46? 

I  go  to  Clause  61,  and  I  should  knock  that  completely  on  the  head  ;  that  is 
the  special  exemption  for  domestic  and  certain  other  factories  and  workshops, 
and  it  is  in  these  we  find  all  the  impurities.  It  relates  to  the  cleanliness  (in- 
cluding liraewashing,  painting,  varnishing,  and  washing)  or  to  the  freedom  from 

effluvia. 
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effluviii.  or  to  the  overcrowding  or  ventilation  of  a  factory  or  workshop;  "  all 
that.  If  your  Lordships  wonld  see  what  is  meant  by  the  2nd.  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  sui)--ections,  you  would  see  that  wf  have  no  power  to  go  in  there,  and  tiien 
the  local  officer  never  goes,  and  lietween  ihe  two  stools  tlie  thing  falls  to  the 
ground. 

16829.  You  objecr  to  all  the  exceptions  ? 

1  do ;  I  would  cut  that  out  altogether  and  have  a  new  one  made  instead  of  it. 
I  have  alluded  already  to  Section  75,  with  regard  to  commencing  a  factory. 
With  regard  to  this  I  shoidd  s^y  that  we  should  also  require  the  cubic  measure- 
ment and  the  number  that  the  measurement  would  allow  to  be  employed  by 
day  and  by  night,  to  be  pi  inted  or  painted  inside  each  room,  and  there  to  remain 
legibly  during  the  time  that  the  people  are  at  work  ;  and  that  would  at  once 
prevent  the  overcrowding  system,  the  penalties  for  overcrowding  being  made 
different  from  what  they  are  now.  Under  this  present  Act  the  penalties  are 
"not  exceeding;"  under  our  Act  of  1867  there  was  a  minimum  and  a 
maximuiii  penalty  for  all  these  things  ;  and  really  and  truly,  considering  how 
neglectful  some  people  are,  it  seems  almost  a  pity  that  the  "  not  exceeding  " 
should  he  the  wording  of  the  penalty,  rather  than  one  which  would  be  deterrent 
from  the  commission  of  the  oH'ence. 

16830.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  you  do  not  think  that  the  penalty 
for  breaking  the  Act  is  sufficient  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

16831.  Did  you  mean  that  you  would  prefer  that  a  larger  money  penalty,  a 
larger  fine,  should  be  inflicted  ? 

Yes,  1  do  ;  I  mean  to  say  it  is  no  use  to  give  a  man  a  stroke  unless  you  make 
him  feel  it;  if  you  do  nut  wish  to  make  him  feel  it,  do  not  give  him  one  at  all. 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  in  a  Police  Court ;  on  Ihursday  I  shall  be  in  a  Police 
Court ;  1  am  asking  for  adjudication  on  complaints,  that  will  lack  perhaps  in 
point  of  severity.  Shall  I  get  the  same  penalty  in  proportion  to  the  evidence 
given  in  both  courts  ?  I  may,  I  may  not.  Let  me  g  >  to  a  city  court  for  the 
same  thing,  and  I  will  get  1  /,  penalty  in  one  court  while  I  get  6  d.  in  another. 
Why  do  1  not  get  more  than  Qd.  penalty?  A  big  man  that  can  aff"oi'd  to  pay 
6  I.  is  fined  6  d.  ;  but  a  poor  creature  is  fined  1  /.  and  is  not  able  to  pay 
that. 

16832.  You  are  speaking  now  of  a  different  thing  ;  that  the  law  is  not,  in 
your  opinion,  justly  administered  ;  but  I  understood  you  to  say  before  that  you 
thought  that  the  magistrates  had  not  power  to  inflict  a  sufficient  penalty  ? 

N05  I  am  wrong  :  what  I  say  is,  tliat  I  am  sorry  that  the  wording  of  the  Act 
remains  "  not  exceeding"  so  much  ;  the  penalty  is  so  and  so  for  not  doing  this, 
"  Not  exceeding  2  /."  1  say  that  the  magistrate  can  inflict  6  d.  or  one  sovereign 
or  two,  as  he  feels  disposed.  That  I  object  to.  Under  the  old  system,  which 
we  used  to  work  upon,  where  there  was  a  minimum  penalty  as  well  as  a 
maximum  penalty,  as  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  specified,  we  got 
better  results. 

16833.  You  think  that  the  maximum  penalty  is  sufficient  as  it  is  ? 
Yes. 

i6'-!34.  But  you  object  to  there  being  no  sufficient  minimum  ? 
No  sufficient  minimum,  that  is  it. 

16835.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .1  I  quite  understand  what  you  say, 
that  book  No.  40  is  not  used  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Lyons  describes  ;  but  T  do 
not  see  why  it  is  impossible  it  should  be.  Mr.  Lyons  seems  to  say  that  as  soon 
as  a  man  gets  his  book  there  are  printers  who  can  supply  him  with 
duplicates  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so* 

i68]6.  Then,  as  1   understand  Mr.  Lyons,  when  you  go  there  the  next 
morning  you  are  not  shown  the  tales  of  the  checks  filled  up  in  the  presence  of 
(50.)  3  O  2  the 
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the  workpeople,  but  the  tales  from  another  book  which  are  filled  up  to  corre- 
spond with  the  checks  sent  to  yon  ;  why  is  th;it  impossible? 

It  would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  any  sweater  to  do  so;  he  would  gain 
nothing  by  endeavouring  to  dodge  us  in  that  way. 

16837.  He  shows  you  that  his  overtime  work  is  according  to  law;  but  he 
puts  down  before  the  girls  a  statement  which  accords  with  the  fact,  only  it 
never  reaches  yon  r 

Then  we  go  to  our  office  and  find  the  check  corresponding  to  the  night  on 
which  he  woiked  overtime  placed  in  our  bundle  ;  and  if  we  have  nut  got  that 
we  go  back  to  him  and  make  him  sho^v  cause  why. 

16838.  I  do  not  see  why  he  couid  not  fill  up  one  for  you  with  a  tally  to 
correspond,  and  fill  up  a  separate  one  for  the  workpeople  with  a  tally  to 
correspond  ? 

If  he  sends  one  for  the  night  he  works  overtime  ;  what  more  do  we  want  ?  If 
he  had  20  books  I  do  not  see  what  <jood  use  he  would  make  of  them  ;  if  a  man 
says,  "I  will  not  send  the  Inspector  notice  to-night,"  he  will  fill  up  one  and 
leave  it  there  ;  and  the  workpeople  may  say,  he  ha^  filled  up  this  check  to  go 
to  the  Inspector ;  they  do  not  know  whether  he  has  sent  it  away  ;  we  go  down 
and  say  to  him,  "  You  worked  overtime  last  Thursday,  did  jou  not,"  and  he 
?ays  "Yes."  "Where  is  your  book?"  we  ask  him;  "there  it  is  ; "  "you 
sent  on  the  check."  "Yes,  there  it  is  ;  "  and  if  I  do  not  believe  him  I  go  to  my 
office  and  see  it,  and  if  I  do  not  see  the  counterfoil  at  my  office  I  am  d!)wn 
upon  him. 

16839.  Out  supposing  the  master  says  he  did  not  work  overtime  that  night, 
and  really  he  did  ? 

Then  we  question  his  hands  and  examine  them  ;  and  if  they  all  say,  no,  they 
did  not,  and  if  they  will  stick  to  that  -which  may  be  untrue,  we  are 
done. 

16840.  Chairman.']  If  you  did  not  come  down  at  all  to  ask  if  he  had  worked 
overtime,  what  then  ? 

Then  they  would  go  on  easy  enough,  they  would  go  on  their  way 
rejoicing. 

16841.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.]  It  is  possible  then  that  the  thing 
complained  ol  might  occur. 

But  I  do  hope  that  that  book  will  be  altered  as  I  have  suggested,  and  that 
will  stop  it. 

16842.  Does  the  trade  in  exceedingly  bad  furniture  go  on  as  gaily  as  ever; 
how  is  it  that  the  dealers  do  not  by  deiirees  learn  ? 

Fashion  is  a  worderful  thing  ;  we  get  into  a  habit  and  stick  to  it  though  it 
be  bad  ;  and  in  this  cabinet  trade  people  say,  "  I  cannot  afford  to  give  this 
money;  "  "  there  it  is,  madam."  She  has  only  3  /.  in  her  purse  and  she  must 
have  it ;  it  is  cheapness  ;  cheapness  versus  value. 

16843.  You  say  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  this  cheap  valueless  stuff 
made  and  sold,  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  is  good  work,  as  good  as 
ever,  at  prices  as  dear  as  ever  ? 

Fair  prices. 

16844.  Tiiere  is  as  good  work  produced;  it  is  not  that  all  trade  has  gone 
down,  even  in  the  East-end  ? 

There  are  good  workmen  in  the  East-end  that  make  as  sound  work  as 
ever. 

1684.5.  And  as  dear  as  ever? 

No;  cheaper,  owing  to  the  use  of  machinery,  and  since  we  had  the  Museum 
at  Bethnal  GreeUj  where  the  Queen  was  kind  enough  to  send  specimens  of  this 
medieval  furniture,  I  have  noted  an  exceedingly  great  and  rapid  impulse  in 
endeavours  to  produce  a  pretty  thing,  and  our  styles  in  the  East  of  London  now 
are  really  very  pretty  and  nice,  chiefly  copying  the  Tudor  or  the  Queen  Anne's, 
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and  so  forth.  The  men  who  work  make  a  worthless  thing,  but  it  has  style, 
it  must  be  very  fine ;  it  must  be  in  the  Tudor  style  or  the  Renaissance  style. 
What  is  it  worth?  not  worth  4  d.  ;  bur,  he  will  sell  it  for  a  couple  of  pounds. 
Therefore  we  have  the  appearances  which  are  so  deceitful ;  the  thing  made  is 
nothing,  but  the  style  is  captivating.  The  same  in  the  boot  trade  ;  you  get 
a  beautiful  looking  boot  for  4  s.  \l  d.;  but  wear  it  on  a  wet  day  and  you  find 
that  your  feet  and  the  wet  come  rather  too  close  together. 

1 6846.  Then  to  go  to  quite  a  different  question  ;  we  heard  a  great  deal  about 
there  being  hostility  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  about  Gentiles  departing 
from  streets  which  Jews  beo^an  to  occupy ;  I  rather  gather  from  you  that  you  do 
not  think  that  is  true? 

I  think  your  Grace  may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  not  true. 

16847.  We  heard  rather  threatening  statements  about  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequence ? 

1  know  some  classes  of  Jews.  Take  the  Polish  Jews,  for  instance,  they  are 
rather  a  sullen  dogged  sort  of  men,  who  would  no  doubt  assert  their  rights  ;  but 
take  the  Polish  Jewish  men  away,  and  upon  my  word  the  docility  among  the 
people  is  very  great.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  considered  many  a  time  that  if 
we  had  that  same  desire  to  be  amenable  amongst  the  Gentiles  that  we  have 
amongst  the  Jews,  it  would  relieve  us  of  a  great  deal  of  our  work. 

16848.  And  the  terms  on  which  they  live  together  are  satisfactory  ? 

As  far  as  we  know ;  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  show  you  an  instance 
where  we  have  known  that  there  was  anything  like  an  ill-feeling  between  the 
Jew  and  tlie  Gentile ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could  say  this,  that  if  an  iil-feeling  was 
apparent,  I  would  warrant  that  the  Gentile  would  be  the  cause  of  it. 

16849.  Lord  Clifford  0/  Chudleigh.^  \  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question 
with  regard  to  the  notice  of  setting  up  a  factory,  or  workshop  rather ;  section 
75  you  would  wish  to  see  altered,  so  that  every  workshop  should  be  obliged  to 
send  notice  .? 

Yes. 

16850.  Would  you  throw  the  onus  of  sending  that  notice  upon  the  occupier, 
or  would  you  throw  it  upon  the  landlord  ? 

On  the  occupier. 

16851.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Did  you  mention  that  the  effect  that  the  introduc 
tion  of  gas  engineers  had  been  to  turn  workshops  into  factories  ? 

Workshops  into  factories. 

16852.  Owing  to  the  definition  of  a  workshop,  as  a  place  where  there  is  no 
moving  machine  ? 

Quite  so. 

16853.  Your  powers  are  much  less  in  regard  to  workshops  than  in  regard  to 
factories  t 

Quite  so. 

16854.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  assimilation  of  the  powers  ? 

We  do  not  want  suc!i  powers  in  a  workshop  as  we  have  in  a  factory,  because 
we  have  not  so  much  to  do.  In  a  factory  we  have  to  look  at  tlie  machinery,  and 
to  examine  its  fencing,  and  to  see  whether  the  machines  are  working  harmo- 
niously or  otherwise,  in  addition  to  the  work  we  would  have  to  do  in  a  work- 
shop. 

16855.  But  are  there  not  other  matters  affecting  the  well-being  or  the  health 
of  the  workpeople  which  require  attention  in  workshops  as  well  as  in  factories  ? 

Decidedly. 

16856.  That  you  have  not  control  over  ? 
That  we  have  not  control  over. 
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16857.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  you  should  have  control  over  those  matters? 
Yes. 

16858.  Youhaxe  i:ot  at  present,  vv'here  such  things  occur  in  w^orkshops? 
Where  in  a  workshop  they  have  adult  labour  by  men  or  women,  or  by  men 

and  women,  we  have  no  authority  whatever  in  regard  to  sanitary  condition. 

16859.  Would  you  think  it  an  im])rovement  if  you  had  authority? 
Most  certainly. 

16860.  You  spoke  of  the  'labits  of  girls  in  some  classes  of  work  in  the  matter 
of  late  rising,  and  consequently  working  overtime  ;  how  is  it  that  the  employers 
do  not  object  to  the  overtime  at  night  ? 

The  employers  like  the  overtime  because  they  th.emselves  are  those  who  ask 
for  it  ;  they  like  the  overtime  because  they  have  work  to  do. 

16861.  Do  not  the  workers  get  more  pay  for  it  ? 
The  girls  get  paid  for  overtime. 

i686j.  Extra? 
Yes. 

16863.  Would  it  not  pay  the  employer  better  to  have  the  work  done  in  the 
morning  instead  of  at  night  ? 

1  am  very  happy  to  know  that  the  feeling  is  growing  in  London  that  overtime 
a  loss,  and  that  masters  more  and  more  will  not  have  it.    I  frequently  hear, 

"  If  the  girls  would  come  at  a  proper  time,  we  should  be  able  to  do  that  work 

better." 

16864.  Have  yon  come  across  much  abuse  of  what  is  known  as  the  learner 
system,  whereby  young  j)eop!e  are  employed  for  a  short  time  as  learners,  and 
then  those  who  are  not  very  skillful  are  sent  away  after  a  tiuie  ? 

Yes,  in  nearly  all  the  City  trades  the  learners  are  taken  on  for  a  period  ; 
some  get  money  when  they  start,  and  some  less,  and  some  none. 

16865.  Does  it  amount  to  a  hardship  in  your  opinion  ? 

No;  I  may  say  that  taking  the  case  of  the  aitificial  flower  makers,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  ostrich  feathers  people  w-here  girls  must  be  skilled  to  do  their 
work,  they  g(}  through  a  sort  of  apprenticeship,  and  yet  it  is  no  appren- 
ticeship;  they  receive  wages,  small  wages,  to  begin  with,  and  get  raised 
according  to  their  proficiency. 

16866.  1  was  speaking  rather  of  a  supjjosed  case  where  an  employer  gets 
work  out  of  people  at  a  very  low  rate  of  wage  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  learners,  and  then,  when  he  has  used  them  as  far  as  his  purpose 
requires,  discharges  them? 

That  is  common  enough. 

16867.  Is  that  a  hardship  ? 
It  is  a  hardship 

16868.  Is  there  any  mode  of  cheeking  it  that  occurs  to  you? 
No. 

i686y.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  you  did  not  find  much  difficulty  as 
regards  the  employers  objeciin  to  incjuiries  and  remarks  upon  your  part  in 
carrying  out  your  inspection  r 

No. 

16870.  Would  you  say  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  and 
mode  in  which  an  inspector  gives  his  opinion  or  makes  inquiries^ 

I  quite  agree  in  regard  to  the  spirit  that  should  be  engendered  on  the  part 
of  the  inspector  tov\ards  those  whom  he  has  to  see,  that  he  should  engender  a 
spirit  of  confidence  in  them,  and  of  respect. 

16871.  You  think,  where  that  course  is  adopted,  there  is  not  much  difficulty? 
No,  not  at  all.    In  tiie  Report  for  1887,  that  you  have  before  you,  I  mention 

that  I  have  received  information  as  to  wages  from  the  books  of  the  manu- 
facturers ; 
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facturers ;  I  was  very  much  surprised  indeed,  that  in  seeking  for  information, 
they  should  meet  me  in  this  way :  "  Vou  can  judge  foi-  yourself,  here  is  our 
wage-book,"  and  they  have  put  their  wage-book  before  me  in  their  counting- 
houses,  and  ]  have  gone  right  through  it  with  tht-m,  and  perceived  the  average 
of  their  week's  earnings.    1  thought  it  was  very  complimentary. 

16^72.  Where  you  have  had  to  draw  attention  to  inadequacy  of  the  premises, 
or  defects  in  the  buildings,  have  )ou  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground- 
landlord  r 

No,  never. 

16873.  You  have  no  means  of  access  to  the  landlord  ? 

^'o. 

16874.  But,  I  suppose,  that  in  many  of  the  cases,  the  landlord  is  entirely 
responsible,  or  should  be  responsible  ? 

!Not  that  we  know ;  not  under  us  in  any  way. 

16875.  But  have  you  reason  to  think  tiiat  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  occupier, 
in  m^my  cases,  when  the  premises  lire  noc  in  sufficient  repair  ? 

Yes,  quite  the  landlord's  fault,  we  hare  instances  of  that  ;  and  I  almost  tMnk 
that  I,  perhaps,  may  have  said  what  was  hardly  the  thiug  to  say,  when  I  said  that 
the  landlord,  as  a  rule,  never  refused  to  do  what  the  tenant  asked  him  in  these 
matters.  My  colleague  iias  told  me  that  he  has  had  instances  where  they  have 
refused,  but  they  were  very  few  in  number.  I  mention  that,  because  I  like  to 
be  accurate  in  what  I  say  ;  but  in  regard  to  your  Lordsiii()'s  question,  if  the  laud- 
lord  did  refuse,  we  sliould  have  no  power  to  say  to  him,  "  You  shall." 

16876.  But  where  it  is  a  very  small  landlord  I  suppose  he  either  cannot,  or 
will  not,  do  what  perhaps  you  think  desirable  ? 

I  think  in  any  property  in  tlie  East  of  Loudon,  the  landlords  are  landlords  of 
groups  of  houses;  they  liave  blocks;  they  do  not  keep  to  one. 

16877.  They  are  nnt  men  of  capital,  I  presume  .- 

I  may  say  tliat  we  have  had  all  sorts  of  structur.il  defects  remedied  in  the 
East  of  London  by  our  efforts,  which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the  local 
authorities,  but  they  would  not  io  it ;  and  I  say  that  that  is  a  proof  that  if  the 
power  were  given  to  the  inspectors  to  say,  "  This  must  be  done,"  ihey  would 
ten  thousand  times  rather  do  it  at  our  asking  than  they  would  by  the  compulsion 
of  the  local  people.  There  is  something  in  it  which  may  be  undefinable,  but 
we  walk  into  the  place,  and  as  for  their  not  respecting  us,  they  do  respect  us, 
and  treat  us  with  kindness,  and  a  word  from  us,  and  as  far  as  they  can  they 
will  be  very  glad  to  yield. 

16878.  Lord  Monkswell.']  About  this  room,  of  which  Mr.  Lyons  spoke,  you 
say  it  was  15  feet  long  by  8  to  10  feet  wide  and  14  high;  but  if  it  had  6,000 
cubic  feet,  as  you  stated,  and  if  it  were  15  feet  by  9  feet,  it  will  be  44  feet 
high,  rather  more  than  that  ? 

When  1  was  answering  the  question  1  think  I  told  his  Lordship  that  I  was 
speaking  from  memory,  and  that  1  wished  I  had  my  notes  here  that  I  might 
give  the  exact  figure-  I  said  that  I  considered  that  the  workshop  would  contain 
about  6,000  cubic  feet.  I  then  gave  the  measurements  of  the  room  to  be  as  I 
have  stated. 

16879.  Chairman.]  Perhaps  you  will  get  the  right  measurement  of  cubic 
space  for  us  ? 

I  shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  If  I  said  6,000  cubic  feet,  it  was  the  expression  of 
cubic  measurement  from  memory,  without  my  notes;  and  then  I  gave  the 
length,  the  height,  and  the  depth  which  I  remembered.  I  will  forward  to  your 
Lordship  to-night  the  exact  proportions  of  the  room. 

(50.)  •        3  O  4  16880.  Lord 
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16880.  Lord  Monkswell.~\  You  say  that  you  have  been  told  that  2  s.  Q  d.  has 
been  paid  to  a  sweater  for  what  he  has  paid  4r,  d.  fur  ;  do  you  know  that  of  your 
own  knowledge  ? 

No  ;  they  are  not  called  sweaters.  When  I  say  that  it  is  not  of  my  own 
knowledge;  it  is  because  I  am  stating  what  I  d(;  not  know. 

The  Witness  is  directed  lo  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 
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Die  Jovis,  1 3"^  Decemhris,  1 888* 

LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Derbv. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-  Earl.) 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunrayen  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  BEN  HAY  MARTINDALE,  c.b,,  is  called  in;  and 
having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

16881.  Chairman.^  You  are  the  manager,  are  you  not,  of  the  St.  Katharine's 

Dock? 

Of  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Company. 

16882.  What  docks  are  included  in  that  ? 

The  London,  the  St.  Katharine,  the  Royal  Victoria,  the  Royal  Albert,  the 
Ctitler-street  warehouses,  and  the  East  Smithfield  Railway  Depot. 

16883.  work  carried  on  in  your  docks  in  much  the  same  way  as  has 
already  been  described  before  the  Committee  in  other  docks  ? 

No,  it  differs  very  widely. 

16S84.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  in  what  it  differs,  or  explain  to  us  how  the 
work  is  generally  carried  on  ? 

The  work  in  the  London  Dock  is  given  out  to  a  large  number  of  contractors, 
altogether  to  257  men,  in  99  sets,  besides  42  men  who  work  independently  in 
mending  the  bales  of  wool  during  sales. 

16885.  All  these  men  are  contr.ictors,  I  think? 

They  are  all  piece  workers,  as  we  call  them  ;  the  word  "  piece  worker,"  and 
the  word  "  contractor"  are  used  indifferently  with  us.  Of  these  men,  fourteen 
work  in  sets  of  two  each;  twelve  v\orkin  sets  of  three  each;  eleven  others 
work  in  one  set  of  three,  and  four  sets  of  two  each.  Then  there  are  two  men 
writing  show  cards  ;  those  are  the  cards  used  when  they  show  wool  ;  they  write 
cards  and  put  them  on  the  bales  of  wool  to  specify  the  description,  and  so  on. 
Two  more  men  work  at  sewing  on  show  cards.  Then  there  are  ten  men  in  five 
sets  ;  forty-two  men  mending  bales  who  work  separately  ;  one  man  drawing  sale 
samples  ;  then  five  men  in  one  set,  eight  men  in  two  sets ;  three  men  in  one 
set,  and  six  men  in  three  sets.  All  those  are  piece  workers  on  the  wool 
business.  We  do  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  enormous  wool  business  of 
Lond;>n.  Then  on  No.  1  and  No.  2  Warehouses,  and  West  Quay,  we  have 
thirty-one  men  in  nineteen  sets.  Ar,  Nos.  3  and  4  Departments,  we  have 
thirteen  men  in  six  sets ;  at  No.  5,  and  East  Quay,  we  have  twenty  men  in  six 
sets.  At  the  South  Quay,  we  have  thirty-four  men  in  eleven  sets;  at  the 
Eastern  Dock  we  have  fifty  men  in  thirteen  sets;  and  at  No.  11  Warehouse,  we 
have  thirty-five  men  in  eleven  sets.  The-e  figures  make  altogether  257  piece- 
workers in  ninety-nine  sets,  and  forty-two  men  who  work  independently. 
Each  of  these  sets  employ  men  under  them,  and  pay  them  Q  d.  an  hour. 
The  do  not  pay  them  any  plus,  but  they  make  a  present  to  some  three  or  four 
of  their  leading  men  of  some  trifle  for  the  day's  work,  whatever  they 
please,  in  fact ;  but  our  system  is  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  we  have  no  plus. 
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The  men  working  at  day-work  with  us  receive  5  d.  an  hour;  the  men  working 
at  piece  work  with  us  receive  6  d.  an  hour  That  lias  prevailed  for  many 
years  in  tlie  Victoria  Dock.  In  April  1880,  I  tried  the  plan  of  giving  out  the 
work  to  the  men  as  a  whole,  with  a  ganger,  and  with  the  idea  that  the  men 
should  divide  the  plus  among  them.  It  was  with  a  sugar  ship  from  Maidlla, 
called  the  "  Inch-green."  The  men  after  a  lew  hours'  work  ?truck.  That  strike 
extended  throughout  the  London  Dock,  and  was  on  the  point  of  extending 
to  tfie  whole  of  our  dock  system.  I  met  some  1,500  to  2,000  of  the  men,  I 
suppose,  in  the  morning,  and  spoke  to  them,  and  they  appointed  a  deputfstion  of 
15  men  to  see  me.  1  saw  them,  and  heard  all  they  had  to  say  at  length  ;  und 
the  burden  of  what  they  said  was  this  :  that  they  got  on  an  average  perhaps  a 
penny  an  hour,  plus  money  in  addition  to  the  5  d.,  hut  it  was  quite  uncertdin,  they 
never  knew  win  ther  they  were  quite  getting  what  they  ought  to  do  ;  they  never 
knew  what  they  would  get  ;  und  their  petition  was  that,  instead  of  the  uncer- 
tain plus,  we  would  give  tliem,  as  thi  y  had  at  the  Victoria  Dock,  6  d.  an  hour. 
That  cloina  of  the  men  I  lecommended  my  directors  to  assent  to.  It  was 
assented  to,  and  it  has  prevailed  ever  since,  and  I  may  sa}',  without  complaint  ; 
I  have  had  no  complaint,  I  think,  on  the  score  of  wa^es  from  the  London  Dock 
since  then.  That  same  system  prevails  at  the  Victoria  Dock  and  at  the  Albert 
Dock.  At  Cutler-street  there  is  a  different  system  ;  the  work  at  the  Cutler  street 
warehouses  is  entin  ly  with  fine  class  goods,  tea,  silk,  what  are  called  piece  goods 
from  the  Ea.-t,  such  as  cashmere  shawls  and  other  things,  carpets,  curios,  and 
cochineal,  and  very  v.iluable  produc  e  of  that  kind,  The  tea  is  given  out  to 
gangs  of  men  who  share  alike  with  some  exceptions  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  foreman 
gets  a  certain  share.  They  have  a  represcniative  to  each  j^ang  who  ascertains 
cons-tantly  what  the  work  done  is.  They  have  one  or  two  men  who  do  special 
work,  and  to  whom  the  men  allow  some  small  sum  a  day  for  doing  that  special 
AAork;  and  with  tiiose  exctptions  the  plus  money  is  divided  among  the  men. 
They  get  very  good  wages  ;  they  make  prohaldy  from  26  to  \iO  s.  a  week,  and 
I  have  never  had  any  dissatisfaction  from  them  with  regard  to  the  system.  Some 
few  months  auo,  when  we  had  an  extre  me  pressure  upon  us,  we  reduced  certain 
rates,  making  a  reduction  all  round  of  about  10  per  cent.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  grumbling  at  that  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  matter  was  carefully 
considered,  and  the  10  per  cent,  was  reduced  to  about  5  per  cent.,  and  since 
that  some  extra  rates  have  heen  given,  and  I  suppose  the  reduction  now  does 
not  amount  to  over  3  pt  r  cent,  on  the  old  rates ;  but  the  men  make  very 
good  v\agc  s,  and  I  have  ever)'  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  satisfied  with  their 
work  and  w  ith  their  wages.  The  East  Smithfield  De|  6t  is  worked  entirely  by  con- 
tract, that  is  to  say,  it  is  given  out  to  contractors  who  do  tlie  whole  work,  take 
their  own  men  and  do  the  work  themselves,  and  to  whom  we  pay  a  certain  rate 
per  ton  or  per  package,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  merely  a  Railway  Keceiving 
Yard  for  receiving  goods  from  London  to  forward  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Docks,  and  also  receiving  goods  from  the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Docks  for  distri- 
bution, in  London.    Those  are  the  broad  outlines  of  our  system. 

if)886.  These  piece-workers  or  contractors  in  the  London  Dock  work  in  what 
you  call  sets  ? 
Yes. 

16887.  What  is  a  set ;  is  it  the  same  as  what  has  been  termed  a  gang  ? 

No  ;  by  a  set"  we  mean  that  theie  may  be  two  men  contractors  for  wcrk, 
or  there  may  be  three  men  contractors  for  a  certain  job,  or  there  may  be  half-a- 
dozen  nicn  contractors  for  a  certain  job. 

it)888.  You  mean  that  two  or  three  or  half-a-dozen  men  contract  to  do  a 
certain  piece  of  work  ? 

Yes.  or  lor  a  certain  class  of  work. 

16889.  Does  any  one  of  them  act  as  a  kind  of  foreman  to  the  others  ? 
Where  it  is  a  set  of  two  men,  the  two  men  take  the  job. 

16890.  Sujjposing  it  is  the  case  of  half-a-dozen  men? 
Then  the  half-a-dozen  men  take  the  job. 

16891.  What 
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16891.  What  kind  of  a  contract  do  you  make  with  them? 

It  is  always  in  writing ;  a  written  contract  signed  by  the  warehouse-keeper 
on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  men  on  the  other. 

16892.  Perhaps  we  Iiad  better  see  one  for  a  specimen  ? 

I  could  give  you  a  form  {handing  in  a  form  to  the  Chairman). 

16893.  You  have  not  ^ot  one  filled  np,  1  suppose,  with  you  ? 

Yes,  I  have  one  here,  but  I  will  ask  your  Lordsldp  to  be  good  enough  not  to 
print  it,  because  it  coritains  our  private  rates  tor  work,  and  so  on.  {The  Witness 
hands  in  another  form,  filltd  up.) 

1689^.  I  see  that  according  to  yonr  form  of  contract,  when  more  than  one 
person  joins  in  the  contract,  every  one  of  them  has  to  sign  the  agreement  ? 
Yes. 

16895.  But  that  if  it  is  arranged  that  only  one  person  shall  receive  the 
money,  the  part  applicable  thereto  is  to  be  filled  up  ? 

Yes 

16896.  Are  the  Committee  rather  to  un  derstand  from  that  that  it  is  common 
for  one  |  erson  to  receive  the  money  ? 

Yes,  when  two  men  are  working  together  rhey  will  very  often  arran;^e  that 
one  man  shall  receive  the  money  ;  they  are  partners,  in  fact. 

16897.  And  it  would  be  the  same  case  if  there  were  half-a-dozen? 
Yes. 

16898.  And  you  v.'ouid  not  know  whether  those  half-a-dozen  men  were 
sharing  equally,  or  whether  one  was  receiving  more  thiin  the  others  ;  it  would 
be  no  part  of  your  business  to  know  that  ? 

1  think  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  sharing  equally,  that  is  to  say, 
whatever  their  arrangement  is  among  themselves,  we  are  sure  will  be  fairly 
carried  out  among  the  m. 

16S99.  Your  contract,  in  fact,  is  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  two  or  more 
persons  to  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  which  is  specified  in  the  contract  at  certain 
prices  which  are  also  specified  in  the  contract  ? 

Yes,  and  as  you  may  judge  from  the  number  T  have  given  you,  the  uork  is 
very  varied,  and  is  therefore  given  out  to  a  large  number  of  different  piece- 
^^orkHrs. 

1 6900.  Then  these  men  employ  labour  ? 
These  men  employ  labour. 

1 690 1 .  And  with  what  they  pay  the  labourer  you  have  nothing  to  do  ? 
Yes;  we  insist  upon  it  that  all  our  piece-workers  shall  pay  the  labourers 

who  are  working  under  them  6  d.  an  hour. 

16902.  That  is  not  specified  in  the  contract,  is  it  ? 

No,  I  think  not ;  but  it  is  the  absolute  rule.  We  advance  money  to  piece- 
workers at  such  a  rate  a  day  as  enables  them  to  do  it,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
done. 

1 6903.  I  see  it  is  specified  in  the  fiUed-in  contract  ? 
I  had  forgotten  that. 

16904.  Do  you  know  whether  these  contractors  sub-let  their  contracts  ? 
They  do  not. 

16905.  How  would  you  know  if  they  did  ? 

We  should  know  by  the  supervision  we  exercise.  There  is  not  room  for  the 
sub-letting.  You  see' the  work  is  already  so  s;)ht:  up  that  ;:here  is.  not  room  for 
it.    Each  of  these  sets  of  men  have  different  classes  of  work  to  do. 

10906.  We  will  take  a  supposititious  case,  and  take  any  set,  say,  of  two  men, 
how  much  labour  would  they  probably  employ? 

Taking  it  all  round,  each  set  would  employ  about  10  men,  but  that  varies 
enormously  with  the  class  of  work  and  the  time  of  year. 
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16907.  But  I  do  not  quite  see  what  is  to  prevent  one  of  these  sets  putting 
out  their  contract  to  some  one  else  if  they  like,  if  they  can  do  so  at  a  profit  ? 

These  men  work  at  it  themselves  with  the  men  they  employ.  They  are  men 
just  above  the  grade  of  the  labourer;  they  are  skilled,  intelligent  men,  who 
have  been  selected  for  their  skill  and  intelligence,  and  they  work  with  their 
labourers  in  common  at  this  work,  and  we  see  that  they  are  at  work  at  it. 

16608.  What  is  the  superintendence  that  you  exercise  over  them  ? 

We  have  warehouse  keepers,  with  deputies  and  assistants  and  foremen,  who 
are  all  skilled  men  in  the  particular  work  which  is  let  out  to  these  men,  and  who 
would  see  in  a  moment  if  otlier  men  were  working  ut  it ;  in  fact,  the  other  men 
would  not  be  admitted  into  the  warehouse  to  work,  strangers. 

16909.  Why  not  ? 

Because  we  cannot  afford  to  have  strangers  about  our  warehouses. 

16910.  You  mean  on  account  of  dishonesty  ? 
On  account  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

16911.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  exercise  so  much  supervision.  I 
presume  ? 

That  is  why  we  are  obliged  to  exercise  so  much  supervision. 

16912.  And  would  you  know  if  the  men  were  employed  at  piece-work  instead 
of  at  the  rate  of  6  d.  an  hour,  as  you  specify  they  should  be  ? 

Yes,  we  should  know  it. 

16913.  How  would  you  become  aware  of  it? 

We  know  that  they  are  paid  the  6  d.  an  hour,  partly  from  private  inquiry 
among  the  men. 

16914.  I  mean  if  a  set  employing,  say,  10  men,  or  a  large  set  employing  20 
men,  chose  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  men,  and  the  men  agreed  to  it,  to 
pay  them  by  piece-work,  or  pay  them  a  less  sum  than  6  d.,  how  would  it  come 
to  your  knowledge  ? 

It  would  come  to  our  knowledge  by  complaint  from  the  men. 

16915.  But  they  would  not  complain  if  they  had  been  a  party  to  the 
transaction  ? 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  there  is  anything  of  the  kind  ;  I  utterly 
disbelieve  it ;  it  is  merely  raising  a  shadow.    It  is  not  so. 

16916.  This  business  in  the  London  Dock  is  principally  wool,  I  think  you 
say  ? 

No  ;  in  the  London  Dock  there  are  74  men  in  33  sets  engaged  in  the  wool 
business;  then  there  are  31  men  in  19  sets  on  No.  1  and  No.  2  warehouses 
and  West  Quay  employed  in  discharging  ships,  receiving  on  quay  and 
shipping  off  overside  goods,  landing  g(  ods  by  craft,  and  trucking  to  warehouse, 
trucking  from  warehouse,  and  shipping  off  goods  to  craft,  working  metals  and 
wool,  working  and  sorting  shells,  Ijoubing,  working,  and  delivering  wool,  drugs, 
and  other  goods.    There  is  another  group. 

16917.  The  greater  part,  I  take  it,  is  in  wool,  is  it  not  ? 
No,  not  there  ;  the  greater  part  is  in  the  other  things. 

16918.  I  thought  you  told  us  at  the  commencement  of  your  evidence  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  done  in  the  London  Dock  is  wool  ? 

The  number  of  mc  n  employed  as  piece-workers  in  the  wool  department  is 
what  1  gave  at  first,  74  in  33  sets.  The  total  number  employed  in  the  London 
Dock  is  257  men  in  99  sets  ;  and  when  I  give  you  the  wool  I  give  you  only  one 
fragment,  a  large  fragment,  but  only  a  fragment  of  the  work  of  the  London 
Dock. 

16919.  Do  you  employ  the  same  contractors  year  by  year,  the  same  groups 
of  persons  ? 

Yes,  as  long  as  they  behave, 

16920.  Doing 
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16920.  Doing  the  same  kind  of  work  r 
At  that  particular  kind  of  work. 

16921.  Do  you  have  much  competition  from  other  men  wanting  to  get 
contract  work  ? 

No,  1  do  not  know  that  w  e  have  much ;  I  should  say  not. 

16922.  What  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  is  whether,  practically  speaking, 
you  put  out  this  work  to  competition,  or  whether  you  employ  the  sauje  men 
all  the  time  ? 

We  practically  employ  the  same  men  as  long  as  they  C(mduct  themselves  well, 
and  do  the  work  to  our  satisfaction. 

16923.  Do  your  prices  vary  much? 
No,  not  very  much. 

16924.  Have  they  gone  down  of  late  years  owing  to  machinery? 

Yes,  they  have  gone  down  of  late  years.  We  have  had  better  machinery  and 
better  appliances,  but  the  wages  of  the  men  have  increased. 

16925.  Quite  SO;  1  am.  talking  of  the  contract  prices? 
The  piece-work  price  has  gone  down. 

16926.  You  find  all  the  machinery,  I  presume  ? 

Yes,  we  find  all  the  machinery  and  we  find  apphances. 

16927.  Do  you  take  any  special  care  to  see  that  the  work  of  discharging 
ships  is  properly  conducted  so  as  to  avoid  danger? 

We  take  every  care  that  men  can  take,  and  the  best  proof  of  that  is  the  singu- 
larly few  accidents  that  we  have  in  the  dock. 

16928.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  accidents  that  occur  ? 

Yes,  I  can.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  give  it  in  this  shape:  The 
number  of  men  we  employ  on  an  average,  and  the  number  of  accident?. 

16929.  Are  you  taking  one  dock  or  all  the  docks? 

1  am  taking  now  the  whole  of  the  docks,  and  the  whole  of  the  accidents. 

16930.  And  the  Cutler-street  warehouses  and  the  East  Smitlifield  Depot  r 
"Yes,  the  whole.    The  average  number  of  extra  labourers  employed  by  the 

company  is  about  4,000  men  in  one  day. 

16931.  That  is  to  say,  men  not  included  among  these  contractors  that  we 
have  been  speaking  of  ? 

Including  the  men  emphiyed  by  the  contractors,  put  not  permanent  men,  nor 
preferable  men;  I  will  give  those  afterwards,  if  you  please.  The  maximum 
number  is  about  6,500,  the  minimum  number  is  about  2,200  ;  the  number  of 
permanent  labourers  is  about  600 ;  the  number  of  preferable  extra  labourers,  about 
700  ;  the  average  [)er  day,  about  5,300  ;  the  maximum  per  day,  about  7,300  ;  the 
minimum  per  day,  about  3,500.  Now  the  number  of  men  fatally  injured  in  the 
12  months  ended  3 1st  of  October  1888,  was  eight,  and  one  man  accidentally 
drowned.  The  total  number  of  men  receiving  an  allowance  on  account  of 
accidents  in  the  same  period  was,  9  permanent,  and  124  preferable  and  extra; 
making  a  total  of  133.  The  time  they  received  this  charitable  allowance 
varied  from  1  to  22  weeks  ;  the  average  duration  of  the  allowance  was  from 
three  to  four  weeks.  We  have  no  record  of  cases  maimed  for  life,  but  all  the 
superintendents  agn  e  that  they  must  be  very  few ;  the  length  of  time  of  the 
allowances  in  cases  of  injury  confirms  this.  In  the  Victoria  Dock,  the  cases  of 
permanent  injury  were,  in  1885,  one;  in  li^86,  one;  in  1887,  one;  in  1888, 
nil  I  am  now  giving  the  cases  in  each  dock,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  them,  of  the  cases  permanently  maimed.  In  the  Albert  Duck  the 
superintendent  reports  that  he  does  not  lemember,  and  cannot  trace  any  case. 
In  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  D(;cks,  the  superintendent  reports  that  out  of 
42  cases  of  accident  he  has  traced  that  36  returned  to  work  ;  the  remaining  six 
he  has  not  been  able  to  trace  ;  but  there  was  one  man  permanently  disabled  by 
the  loss  of  a  leg.    Now  taking  the  average  number  of  labourers  employed  daily 
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at  5,300,  for  306  davs  in  the  year  (that  is  313  days,  less  the  holidays),  that  gives 
1,621,800  men  employed  in  the  year.  Taking  the  total  nnmber  of  accidents  as 
142,  it  gives  "0000875,  or  the  chances  are  about  1  1,400  to  1  that  a  man  will 
escape  accident.  Or  as  the  decimal  per  day  is  0*46,  and  there  are  5,300  men 
employed,  the  chances  of  his  not  meeting  with  an  accident  are  aliout  1 1,529  to  1, 
just  about  the  same  as  the  other.  IF  we  add  to  these  40  ruptures,  tiie  d^^cimal 
would  be  then  nearly  0  6,  and  the  chances  are  nearly  9,000  to  1  agaiiist  his 
meeting  with  an  accident.  I  have  mentioned  the  riiptures,  because  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  Tru'S  Society,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  trusses  to  men  wlien 
they  ask  us  for  them  ;  but  the  Committee  must  nut  undei  stand  that  these  40 
are  all  men  ruptured  in  our  service;  they  include  new  trusses  issued  in  place  of 
old,  and  applications  from  men  in  our  employ  who  may  rupture  themselves 
from  any  cau^e,  whether  on  the  Wurks  or  not;  and  if  you  take  these  chances 
and  divide  the  11,000  odd  by  306,  the  number  of  (ays  that  they  work  in  a 
year,  and  assume  that  the  man  works  every  day,  the  chances  are  that  in  35 
years  he  would  not  meet  with  an  accident,  and  that  is  borne  out  by  our 
experience. 

1(1932.  I  take  it  (rom  you  that  you  consider  that  v^orking  continuou>ly  for  35 
years,  the  chances  are  a  man  would  receive  no  accid(  nt  ? 

The  figures  show  it  ;  and  I  am  very  ghid  that  your  Lordship  has  given  me 
this  opportunity  of  making  this  statement;  because  in  the  dnily  press,  in  the 
last  day  or  tw  o,  there  have  appeared  some  statements,  which  certainly,  as  regards 
our  docks,  are  absoluttly  and  utterly  unfounded. 

16933.  "What  would  you  take  as  the  average  life  of  a  working  man  ? 

I  think  our  experience  is  that  the  working  men  in  steady  work,  like  our  per- 
manent men  and  our  preferable  men,  live  to  a  great  age. 

16934.  Would  you  take  it  at  30  years  ? 

I  would  take  it  quite  at  30  years.  We  are  constantly  placing  on  our  super- 
annuation list  

16935.  Then,  according  to  your  figures,  it  appears  to  me  that,  during  the 
averatic  life  of  a  man,  no  accident  would  occur? 

I  think  so. 

16036.  In  fact  that  dock  work,  according  to  you,  is  absolutely  free  from  all 
danger  to  life  or  limb  ? 

No,  I  cannot  say  tliat  because  we  have  these  accidents;  but  I  can  say  this  : 
that  every  precaution  that  men  can  take  in  ensuring  the  best  machinery  that 
can  be  got,  in  employing  only  skilled  and  expert  men  to  look  after  that 
machinery,  in  maintaining  it  in  first-rate  order,  and  in  guarding  against  acci- 
dent, every  precaution,  I  say_,  that  can  be  taken  is  taken  by  my  company. 

1^937-  Is  your  company  responsible  under  the  Employers' Liability  Act  in 
all  your  docks  ? 

Yes,  it  is  fully  responsible. 

1 6938.  In  all  the  docks  ? 
Yes,  in  all  the  docks. 

16939.  Your  contractors  are  in  no  cases  responsible  ? 

As  a  rule,  whether  the  accident  happens  under  a  contract  or  not,  we  have  to 
pay  for  it.  I  think  it  is  quite  wrong  it  should  be  so ;  I  think  that  where  the 
contractor  takes  on  his  own  labour,  ar.d  we  do  not  exercise  a  control  over  it, 
there  the  contractor  ought  to  bear  the  responsibility;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  persons  injured  generally  go  against  the  company  ;  the  sympathies  of  juries 
are,  naturally  enough,  nearly  always  with  the  poor  man  against  the  company, 
and  where  w  e  do  defend  cases  we  generally  lose  them  ;  but  we  settle  many  cases 
that  do  not  go  into  court  at  all. 

16940.  When  you  speak  of  men  receiving  allowances,  receiving  allowances 
from  whom  ? 

From  the  company.     Every  married  man  who  is  injured,  whether  he  is 

permanent 
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permanent  or  preferable  or  extra,  receives  from  us  8  a  week  while  he  is 
unable  to  work;  the  unmarried  man  receives  7<s-  ^  week. 

16941.  How  did  you  get  these  figures  that  you  have  given  us? 
From  our  official  records. 

16942.  That  is  to  say,  from  all  the  cases  where  the  company  have  been 
applied  to  in  case  of  accident? 

Every  case  in  which  we  have  given  a  compassionate  allowance. 

16943.  And  you  say  that  in  no  c;ise.s  in  all  your  docks  are  the  contractors 
liable  under  the  Act  ? 

They  are  liable,  I  think,  under  the  Act  ;  but  as  I  have  said,  usually  the  man 
who  is  hurt  goes  against  the  company. 

16944.  If  you  are  not  liable,  why  do  you  pay  ? 

Because  the  court  generally  gives  it  against  us  if  we  defend  it. 

16945.  You  mean,  you  think,  that  you  are  not  really  liable,  but  that  you  are 
made  liable  ? 

We  are  made  liable,  and  we  very  often  settle  it  rather  than  go  to  law 
about  it. 

16946.  And  you  think  the  men  do  not  receive  compensation  from  the  con- 
tractors ? 

In  some  few  cases,  yes. 

16947.  These  would  not  be  included  in  your  figures  ? 

No,  those  would  not  be  included.  : 

16948.  It  has  been  alleged  before  us  that  in  cases  of  accident  (I  do  not  know 
whether  it  referred  to  any  of  your  docks  or  not,  but  it  was  generally  stated) 
the  men  frequently  could  get  no  redress  from  the  dock  company,  and  that  the 
contractors  managed  to  evade  their  responsibility  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
and  so  on  ;  is  that  likely  to  be  the  case  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

16949.  I  suppose  accidents  am  be  avoided  a  great  deal  by  taking  proper  pre- 
cautions to  see  that  the  men  at  the  hatchways  are  competent  men,  that  sets  do 
not  slip  in  the  sling,  and  so  on  and  that  the  gear  is  in  good  condition,  and  kept 
in  good  order  ? 

No  doubt. 

16950.  About  these  42  men  that  you  said  worked  separately  ;  do  they  work 
separately  at  piecework  always  ? 

Yes  ;  a  peculiar  business  ;  mending  the  bales  of  wool,  and  so  on  ;  they  earn 
about  7     or  8     a  day  while  they  are  at  it. 

16051.  Do  they  employ  anybody  under  them  ? 
No,  not  those  42  men. 

16952.  Then  I  think  you  spoke  about  a  sugar  ship  in  the  Victoria  Dock? 
That  was  in  the  London  Dock.    If  I  said  the  Victoria,  it  was  an  error  on  my 

part ;  it  was  in  the  London  Dock. 

16953.  And  in  that  case  you  made  an  experiment  ? 
I  did. 

16954.  That  is  to  say,  you  paid  the  men  so  much  an  hour  ;  5  d.  an  hour  ? 

I  was  going  to  pay  tlaem;  I  had  given  out  the  work  to  the  men  as  a  gang, 
intending  that  they  should  share  in  the  proceeds  between  them ;  after  some 
three  or  four  hours  they  struck. 

16955.  But  I  understand  you  paid  them  at  a  certain  rate  per  hour? 
I  never  got  so  far  as  that. 

16956.  But  that  was  the  intention  ? 

That  was  the  intention ;  that  they  should  have  the  plus  divided  among 
them. 

(50.)  3  P  4  16957.  Your 
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16957-  Your  intention  was  to  pay  them  so  much  an  hour,  and  that  they 
should  divide  the  extra  among  themselves  ? 
Yes. 

109,38.  And  that,  you  say,  they  did  not  hke  ;  and  they  preferred  to  be  paid 
6  d.  an  hour  ? 

Yes.  1  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  the  time  (it  is  more  than  eight  years 
ago  ijow)  to  try  and  get  at  the  cause  of  that  strike  ;  and  the  only  cau^e  that 
I  could  get  at  was  this  :  that  they  thought  it  would  injure  the  piece-woikers 
whom  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  workin<j,-  under  ;  they  went  to  their  "  boss," 
as  they  called  it,  and  said,  "  Now,  will  this  hurt  you?  "  and  he  said  "Yes,"  and 
it  was  owing  to  that  that  they  struck.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  reason 
but  that. 

16959.  I  think  you  told  us  that  they  complained,  or  had  an  idea,  that  they 
could  not  tell  what  the  plus  was  going  to  be,  and  did  not  know  how  it  was  cal- 
culated ;  and  that  ahogether  they  thought  it  was  unsatisfactory,  and  would  prefer 
to  be  paid  by  time  work  ? 

They  said  that  it  was  uncertain  ;  they  never  knew  what  they  were  going  to 
get,  and  they  preferred  the  certain  6d.  to  the  chances  of  the  "  plus." 

16960.  And  since  then  you  have  returned  to  t!ie  time  system? 

^\  e  have  our  day  men,  and  then  these  men  under  the  p'iece-workers  who  are 
all  paid  6  d.  an  hour. 

16961.  You  spoke  of  the  permanent  and  preferable  men  ;  will  you  describe 
the  difference  between  ihem  ? 

The  per:iianent  men  are  on  the  establishment  of  the  company,  and  receive 
superannuation  allowances. 

16962.  What  do  they  do  ? 

They  are  leading  men  throughout  the  docks. 

16963.  They  are  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  docks  ? 
They  are  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  docks. 

16964  But  ihey  are  not  superintending  work;  they  are  working  themselves, 
are  they  not? 

They  work,  but  they  work  in  with  other  men. 

16965.  For  instance,  what  would  they  have  to  do  in  connection  with  these 
25/  contractors  in  the  London  Dock  ? 

Some  of  them  have  part  of  these  contracts ;  and  some  of  the  extra 
men  liave  jjait  of  these  contracts.  For  instance,  in  the  wool  warehouse  the 
first  set  is  uiven  to  two  preferable  labourers,  they  house  the  wool  at  landing-, 
they  wei^iih,  sample,  and  [die.  The  next  set  is  given  to  one  extra  and  one  prefer- 
able labourer  who  does  the  same  work.  Tiie  next  set  is  given  to  a  preferable 
and  an  extra  ;  many  of  these  extra  men  with  us  are  employed  practically  as 
continuously  as  the  permanent  and  the  preferable  extra  men. 

16966.  Then  I  understand  the  permanent  men  are  the  superior  class  of 
labourers  tha^  get  the  first  of  the  work  ? 

"^('he  permanent  men  are  men  who  have  been  selected  for  their  skill  and 
ability,  and  who  are  on  the  j)ermanent  staff  of  the  Company.  The  preferable 
extra  man  gets  nearly  a  parchment  ticket  

16967.  Do  \ou  mean  that  you  pay  these  permanent  men,  whethey  they  have 
work  or  no  w  ork  to  do  : 

Yes  ;  we  pay  them  1  L  a  week,  and  they  get  overtime,  which  brings  it  up 
practically  to  26  s.  and  odd.  Then  the  preferable  extra  man  gets  a  parchment 
ticket  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  his  name  on  it,  which  entitles  him  to 
work  at  particular  departments  in  prelerence  to  any  other  labourers  during  the 
year  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  be  taken  on  for  work  before  any  man  who  had 
not  a  ticket  of  (hat  kind.  Those  are  men  who  have  been  selected  for  their 
good  conduct  and  ability  and  skill.  Then  come  the  extra  labourers  who  are 
taken  on  daily. 

16968.  Plow 
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16968.  How  are  these  extra  labourers  taken  on;  by  wliom  ? 
Tliey  are  taken  on  by  the  foreman. 

16969.  And  by  these  contractors,  I  suppose  ? 

The  piece-workers  take  on  their  own  ;  but  if  work  is  slack  tlie  piece-worker 
lias  to  take  on  such  permanent  men  and  preferable  men  as  we  have  not 
work  for  before  extra  men  are  taken  on.  After  that  lie  takes  on  whom  he 
pleases. 

16970.  And  you  do  the  same  thing  wlien  you  require  them  ? 
Yes.' 

i6()7i.  That  is  to  say,  you  select  any  men  you  like  out  of  the  crov/d  waiting 
at  tlie  dock  gates  ? 

Yes ;  but  we  have  a  large  number  of  extra  men,  over  a  thousand  1  should 
think,  who,  practically,  come  in  regularly  to  v\ork  ;  men  who  have  worked  with 
us  for  a  loni^  time. 

16972.  Have  your  foremen  got  tickets  to  give  out? 

For  day-work.  Of  course  the  contractor  has  his  own  tickets  for  piece-work; 
but  every  day  workman  who  is  taken  on  by  us  receives  a  ticket,  a  cardboard 
ticket,  and  has  to  give  it  up  in  the  evening.  No  man  who  employs  labour  with 
us  pays  labour  under  any  circumstances  ;  we  have  a  pay  branch  by  whom  all 
labour  is  paid;  so  that  no  man  who  employs  labour  has  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  payment  of  the  labour. 

16973.  The  foreman  takes  the  men  on? 

'J'he  foreman  takes  the  men  on  under  orders  from  his  warehouse  keeper. 

16974.  And  who  pays  them? 
Tlie  paymaster's  clerks. 

16975.  And  the  foreman  takes  them  on  by  means  of  these  tickets? 
The  foreman  calls  them  on,  and  gives  them  a  ticket  as  they  come  on. 

16976.  Do  you  mean  he  gives  a  man  a  ticket  at  the  dock  gates? 

The  major  pait  of  our  labour  is  taken  on  in  the  morning  In  the  morning 
we  are  able  to  let  ihe  nien  inside  the  dock  gates  into  the  yard,  where  there  are 
chains  drawn  across  just  to  keep  them  from  rushing  into  tl)e  docks,  and  the 
men  come  into  the  yards  and  are  taken  on  there.  The  taking  on  of  labour 
outside  the  gates  is  for  labour  that  is  required  after  the  ordinary  morning 
taking  on  ;  casual  taking  on  during  the  day. 

16977.  Did  I  understand  you  that  the  ticket  is  always  given  to  the  men  at 
the  docks  ? 

Always. 

16978.  That  the  foi  eman  has  not  a  number  of  tickets  to  give  to-day  for  work 
to  be  done  to-morrow  ? 

No  ;  he  has  only  got  the  tickets  for  the  day. 

16979.  We  have  heard  it  complained  of  hefore  the  Committee  that  a  great 
deal  of  favouritism  was  shown  by  foremen,  and  that  they  are  bribed  and  so  on 
by  other  men  ;  do  you  know  anything  about  that 

"^Yes,  I  do  know  about  it.  Some  little  time  ago,  I  think  it  was  in  October 
labt,  Mr.  Montagu,  the  Member  of  Parhament,  and  a  deputation  came  to  see 
me  ahout  the  labour,  and  they  brought  up  with  them  ihree  labourers,  whom 
they  had  taken  at  random,  to  state  before  the  deputation  and  myself  any 
grievances  that  they  might  have.  The  men  unanimously  said  tiiat  they  had 
never  been  asked  to  bribe  any  official  of  the  company,  and  had  never  been 
asked  to  give  them  beer  or  anything  of  the  kind.  One  or  two  of  them  said 
that  they  understood  that  the  contractor  sometimes  got  beer  from  the  men,  bux 
it  was  not  within  their  personal  knowledge,  and  they  could  give  no  ca-e  of  it. 
One  man  I  asked  whether  he  had  been  ever  asked  for  anything  in  order  to  get 
employment  :  he  said,  "  Yes."  1  asked  him  how  long  ago,  and  he  said,  "Ten 
years."  Your  Loroships,  I  know,  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  beer  being 
given  to  these  piece  workers  to  take  men  on.  May  I  venture  to  point  out  how 
(50.)  3  Q  very 
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very  limited  that  must  lie,  assuming  it  to  exist.  Some  of  these  contractors  take 
on  from  20  to  50  or  00  men.  Js  it  to  be  as>umecl  that  this  man,  who  nm>t  be 
sober  v\hen  he  comes  to  his  work,  who  we  take  verj^  good  tare  is  t^ober,  or  we 
should  turn  hi  is  out  of  the  dock  then  and  there,  and  not  employ  him  ag.dn, 
swallows  down  at  night  somewhere  between  10  and  50  pints  of  beer  in  order 
thiit  i)e  may  take  men  on  for  work?  It  does  appear  to  me  to  be  one  of  ihese 
tremendous  exaggerations  that  really  onl\-  want  stating  

16980.  What  vv;is  alleged  before  the  Committee  was  that  if  th;i  foreman  was 
treated  occasionally  he  was  moi  e  hkely  to  give  wori<  to  the  man  that  treated  him 
than  to  the  man  that  did  not  ? 

I  feel  absolutely  ( ertain  as  regards  our  foremen  that  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  and  what  is  more,  when  these  men  came  before  me  they  str'ted  \\  ani- 
mously  that  there  was  nothing  of  tlie  kind  ;  that  they  had  nothing  whatever  to 
allege  ag-iinst  the  dock  officials.  Our  foremen  are  men  who  have  been  raised  to 
their  position  for  their  sobriety,  for  their  intelligence,  for  their  good  conduct ; 
many  or  them  bavin;;  entered  the  dock  as  l)oys  have  been  regularly  trained  up 
in  the  service,  and  they  are  as  respectable,  honest,  and  liardworking  a  set  of  men 
as  you  can  find, 

itiqSi.  1  take  it  from  you  that,  in  your  opinion,  none  of  these  things  ocfur, 
because  you  Isave  confidence  in  the  respectable  character  of  your  contractors  and 
foremen  ? 

I  am  -ure  the\  do  not  eccnr. 

16982.  At  the  same  tinie,  I  presume  that  if  such  a  state  of  things  did  occur, 
and  the  men  complained  to  you,  their  chance  ot  yetting  employment  under  the 
same  contractor  (-r  lorenian  woi.ld  i  e  a  poor  one  r 

Not  at  all;  if  a  man  comjdained  to  me,  and  h  s  comj)laint  was  just,  it  viould 
be  an  additional  leasi  n  why  he  would  get  emjiloyment ;  because  a  foreman 
would  be  afraid  ot  not  employing  him  for  fear  of  the  charge  of  injustice. 

16983.  You  think  thai  having  tins  great  number  of  men  you  have  mentioned, 
and  this  great  number  of  foremen -and  contractors,  it  would  be  possible  for  you 
to  exercise  such  a  close  contiol  over  fhem  that  they  could  not  prevt  nt  a  man 
getting  work,  if  they  chose  to  do  it  ? 

No,  I  tliiiik  they  ceuld  do  it,  but  I  do  not  think  they  do  it.  The  fact  is  that 
practically  i  have  no  con)  plaints ;  I  never  refuse  to  sec  any  man  who  coines  to 
see  me. 

16984.  Do  you  irisist  upon  your  contractors  employing  any  jiariicular  number 
of  nit  n  to  do  any  pai  ticular  quantity  of  worA  ? 

Ti;e  piece-workers.  No  we  -hould  insi^f  upon  this  ;  that  the  work  was  carried 
on  to  our  satisfaction,  and  that  the  contractor  employed  such  a  number  of  men 
as  enabled  him  to  do  it.  But  there  is  one  clas^  of  per-ons  that,  as  far  as  I  know, 
have  been  left  out  of  sight  belore  \our  Committee,  and  that  is  our  customers, 
the  men  who  employ  us.  and  to  vhom  we  have  to  give  .satisfaction. 

16985.  That  is,  perhaps,  rather  another  branch  of  the  subj(  ct  : 

It  rather  indirectly  answers  your  question  about  the  number  of  men. 

16986.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  about  that  later  on.  1  want  to  know  whether 
in  the  case  vxhere  you  jjut  out  the  work  to  a  man  at  a  c(  rtain  price  you  exercise 
any  control  over  the  amount  of  labour  that  he  employs  upon  that  quantity  of 
work  ? 

We  should  let  the  man  take  on  as  many  men  as  he  thought  fit,  provided  that 
the  work  was  going  on  to  our  satisfaction. 

16987.  Or  as  few  as  he  thought  fit? 

Or  as  few  as  he  thought  fit,  ))rovided  the  work  was  going  on  to  our  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  we  know  to  a  nicety  ti  e  number  of  men  he  must  employ  to  do  the 
work,  and  we  know  also  the  number  of  men  he  does  em[doy. 

1O988.  I  will  a-k  you  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  answer  to  Question  13678, 
on  page  207;  the  witness  says,  "  In  the  London  Dock  the  contractors  have 
the  privilege  of  taking  on  who  they  like;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  served  out 

with 
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with  a  number  of  tickets,  and  these  tickets  are  <iiven  away  generally  to  their  own 
companions  ";  that,  I  think,  you  say  is  incoirect ;  I  think  you  told  us  the  con- 
tractois  do  not  give  tickets? 

Yes  ;  the  ctmtractors  have  their  own  tickets  It  is  correct,  subject  to  this: 
that  they  have  to  take  on  first  the  men  that  we  insist  that  they  shall  take  on  if 
we  have  spare  labour  ;  and  secondly,  that  I  have  no  idea  whether  tliey  give  it  to 
their  own  companions  (;r  not. 

16989.  Tliere  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Of  course  it  is  to  their  interest  and  their 
advantage  |  ersonally  to  get  the  work  done  on  the  cheapest  principle  possihle, 
that  is  en)ph)ying  the  least  number  of  men  that  they  can  possibly  do;  and  the 
con!-equence  is  that  if  the  y  do  get  the  work  done  with  a  small  number  ot  men, 
they  have  a  certain  amount  of  what  is  called  "  plus  "'  or  surplus  at  the  end  of 
tiie  week  ;  in  fact,  it  is  >imj)ly  sweating  money that,  [  presvime,  would  be 
correct  also  ? 

No,  1  think,  not  quite  with  us  ;  because  the  |)rice  which  we  pay  the  contractor 
is  hased  on  his  paying  the  men  6 f/.  an  hour,  and  we  know  that  the  contractors 
do  pay  the  men  that. 

'.6990.  That  is  not  the  question  at  all.  What  the  witness  says  is,  that  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  get  the  work  -Jone  by  employing  the  least  number  of  mtn 
possible  ;  he  do,  s  not  say  anything  about  the  rate  of  wages.  That  would  be  so, 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  get  the  work  done  by  employing  the  least 
number  of  men  possii-le  ? 

So  would  it  be  in  every  kind  of  piece-" ork,  and  every  possible  trade  that  you 
could  name. 

16991.  That  would  be  so,  would  it  not? 
Yes. 

16992.  But  I  understand  from  you  that  you  take  some  means  of  ascertaining 
that  the  contractor  employs  a  sufficient  number  of  (nen  ? 

We  do ;  we  should  insist  on  his  employing  more  if  th.Te  were  not 
enough. 

16993.  If  you  thought  there  were  not  enough,  that  is  to  say  ? 

Yes". 

169^)4.  But  if  according  to  your  expeiience  you  thought  he  could  get 
the  work  done  jjroperly  with  the  number  of  men  he  had  you  would  not 
interfere  ? 

No. 

16995.  Earl  of  Dcrhi/.]  Do  you  mean  enough  to  do  the  work  in  the  time,  or 
enough  to  do  it  safely,  because  we  understand  that  accidents  arise  from  an 
insufficient  number  of  men  being  employed.? 

I  mean  both. 

1^1996.  You  take  both  into  consideration  ? 
Yes. 

16997.  Eail  of  Limerick.']  As  the  dock  company  you  say  are  practically 
responsible  for  accidents,  1  presume  you  take  a  great  deal  of  care  to  see  that 
there  is  not  such  an  insufficient  1. umber  of  men  as  to  render  an  accident 
likely  ? 

Tlie  man  could  not"  do  the  work  with  an  insufficient  number  of  men.  The 
character  of  the  work,  and  the  time  in  whirh  it  has  to  be  done,  is  such  that  he 
must  have  enough  men  to  do  it;  and  we  are  also,  as  your  Lordship  says, 
responsible  ;  and  we  have,  1  ventuie  humbly  to  say,  as  much  sympathy  with  the 
men  with  whom  we  wotk  as  anyone  else  has. 

16998.  Chaiiman.]  Then  the  same  witness  speaks  of  the  crushing  at  the 
gates,  which  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  In  the  same  answer  lie  says  :  "  At  halt- 
past  eleven  I  should  say  that  there  were  something  Hke  350  men  waittng  for 
employment  at  this  special  gate"  (that  is,  No.  5  gate).  "A  contractor  by  the 
name  of  Clemence  came  to  the  gate  for,  I  will  not  be  sure,  I  think  it  was  14 

(50.)  3  Q  2  men  ; 
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men  ;  it  was  either  14  or  IC  men,  and  of  course  thtre  was  a  struL'gle.  As  I 
said  l;el'ore,  they  have  a  ceriain  number  of  tickets  to  give  out,  and  there  was  a 
struggle  between  us  men  at  the  gate  who  shcuid  be  lucky  enougli,  as  it  were,  to 
gain  one  of  these  tickets.  It  is  a  c(<mmon  occurrence  for  men  to  get  seriously 
injured  in  a  struggle  Hke  that.  Your  Lordship  may  inirigiue  a  kind  of  cage, 
as  it  were,  where  men  struggh^  like  wild  beasts;  we  stand  upon  one  anoilier's 
shoulder;^.  1  myself  have  had  eight  or  ten  men  upon  my  shoulders  and  my 
hend,  and  1  have  been  hurt  several  times  in  a  struggle  for  employment  like  that, 
though  I  have  been  at  the  docks  every  morning  at  the  u^iial  time  for  calling 
on."  Would  you  say  that  that  descrihes  what  occurs  at  the  gates  accu- 
rately ? 

That  applies  mainly  in  the  cnseof  me  n  taken  on  after  the  morning  taking  on. 
The  men  rapidly  get  to  know  where  a  job  is  going  on,  and  they  pour  round  from 
the  different  gates  to  the  one  particular  jiate  w  here  the  job  is ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  great  crushing  and  crowding  in  the  street  outside  that 
gate. 

v69g().  Then  you  tliink  that  that  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement  ? 
I  have  no  knowledge  oC  men  being  injured  seriously.    That  there  is  great 
ciushing  and.  ".reat  crowding  is  a  fact,  in  the  street  outside  the  dock  gates. 

17000.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  avoided  in  any  way  ? 

1  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  it  while  there  is  the  pressure  for  employment 
that  now  exists. 

17001.  Do  you  know  how  the  tickets  are  given  out  at  this  No.  5  gate ;  does 
the  foreman  go  up  into  a  kind  of  box  <;r  pulpit  to  give  them  out,  as  we  have 
been  told  has  been  done  in  some  cases  r 

No  ;  he  stands  at  the  gate,  and  calls  the  men  in. 

17002.  Do  not  you  think  that  this  excessive  crushing  might  be  prevented  by 
some  mechanical  contrivance? 

The  men  are  in  the  street.  I  am  afraid  we  could  not  put  anything  in  the 
street  to  prevent  it,  and  when  the  full  irathc  is  lioing  on  in  the  dock  we  cannot 
admit  the  men  within  the  docks  to  take  them  on. 

17003.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Walker  at  No.  1 1  r 
ISo,  1  cannot  say  I  do.    What  is  he  supposed  to  be  ? 

17004.  This  same  witness  says,  on  the  next  page:  "I  may  say  he"  (the 
contractor)  "employs  nothing  less  than  bullies,  because  at  No.  1  I  there  is  a 
man  named  Walker  who  employs  a  certain  number  of  pugilists  and  prize- 
fighters. Wh(  n  an  outsider  is  taken  on  to  do  the  work  he  knows  that  if  he 
does  not  do  what  the  bully  tells  him  the  chances  are  he  might  get  a  thrashing. 
These  men  have  the  piivilege  of  getting  ihe  best  of  the  work  ;  not  that  they 
aie  mentally  superior  to  the  rest.  I  think  they  are  rather  btlow  the  average  of 
the  men  that  are  driven  by  them  "? 

I  kn(-W  nothing  whatever  of  it.  1  ieel  perfectly  certain  that  if  it  was  the  case  the 
men  would  go  to  the  warehouse-keeper,  or  to  the  superintendent,  or  to  me.  I  have 
never  lefused  to  see  any  man  in  the  whole  time  that  I  have  been  manager  of 
the  docks,  nor  w  ould  the  superintendent  refuse  to  see  any  man,  nor  the  ware- 
house keeper. 

17005.  Now  a  little  further  on,  on  the  same  page,  lie  speaks  about  vessels  of 
John  Hall's.  He  says,  "  At  No.  3,  where  the  men  work  these  boats  belonging 
to  this  John  Hall,  they  employ  at  least  twice  the  number  of  men  that  they  would 
do  if  the  work  was  given  out  to  a  contractor";  is  not  the  work  given  out  to  a 
contractor  at  No.  3  ? 

No ;  at  John  Hall's  we  do  the  work  by  daywork. 

17006.  For  him  ? 

We  are  always  only  the  agents  of  the  ship,  in  discharging  the  ship. 

17007.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "For  instance,  it  does  take,  as  I  know 
for  a  positive  fact,  something  hke  160  men,  from  that  to  200  men,  to  work  one 
of  John  Hall's  boats  out;  I  include  the  men  working  on  both  the  ship  and  the 

quay  ; 
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quay  ;  it  takes  fiom  160  to  200  men  to  work  one  of  John  Hall's  boa  s  out.  But 
on  the  contract  system,  it'  the  contractor  li.id  one  of  iiall's  boats  to  work,  the 
|)0ssi!)ility  is  that  he  would  get  ihe  work  done  with  something  like  80 
nun  .-' 

He  never  does  have  one,  and  therefoie  it  is  an  ab.-;olutely  supriosititioiis  case; 
we  always  work  tho-e  boats  out  by  day-work. 

17008.  And  the  number  of  mi-n  would  be  correctly  stated  there,  would  it.^ 
'Ihfit  1  rcidly  cannot  tell  you;  but  if  he  is  speaking  of  150  or  160  men,  he 

must  be  including  not  only  the  discharge  of  the  shi|)  but  the  work  on  the  quay, 
and  so  on. 

17009.  Yes,  he  says  so? 
The  whole  business  in  fact. 

17010.  I  think  we  were  told  in  evidence  that  the  work  was  sub-let  at  No.  4 
shed,  in  the  Albert  Dock  ? 

17011.  Do  you  know  who  the  warehouseman  is? 

It  is  let  to  a  piece-worker.  In  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  the  work  is  let  out  tj 
10  ship-workers. 

17012.  What  I  think  was  said  in  evidence,  but  I  do  not  remember  by  whom, 
was  that  at  No.  4  shed  in  the  Alberi  Docks  a  man  nameJ  Barker  sub-lets  the 
woi  k  ? 

It  is  not  true. 

17013.  Is  there  a  man  named  Barker  employed  there? 
I  believe  there  is. 

17014.  He  would  be  one  of  these  piece-workers? 

He  would  be  one  of  these  piece-workers  ;  but  I  may  tell  you  generally  that 
the  discharging  of  -hips  in  the  Albert  Dock  is  divided  among  10  ship-workers  in 
five  groups,  and  among  18  ship-workers  or  piece-workers  in  six  groups  ;  it  is  let 
out.  In  one  group  theie  are  three  men  working  together,  in  another  two,  in 
a  third  one,  in  another  two,  in  another  two,  working  as  partners;  and  the  piece- 
work is  divided  much  in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  discharging  of  the  ship  and  the 
work  on  the  quay  is  let  in  almost  every  case  to  separate  men. 

17015.  When  you  say  that  it  is  not  true  that  this  man  Barker  sub-lets,  you 
mean,  I  presume,  that  in  your  opinion  it  is  not  true,  for  the  same  reas;)ns  that 
you  >jave  just  now,  when  I  asked  you  whether  your  contractors  in  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine  Docks  sub-let? 

My  reason  for  saying  so  is  that  I  have  asked  the  superintendent,  and  he  has 
informed  me  that  it  is  not  so. 

17016.  You  take  it  from  the  supe  rintendent  ? 

Yes  ;  I  am  entitled  to  take  it  from  the  superintendent. 

17017.  Then  you  do  not  know,  or  do  you  knuw,  what  reason  the  super- 
intendent has  for  saying  that  it  is  not  true;  how  could  he  find  out  if  it  wa& 
true  ? 

He  knows.  He  is  constantly  round  the  dock  every  day,  two  or  three  times 
a-dav-  It  is  his  duty,  and  he  has  an  assistant,  whose  duty  is  the  same,  and  a 
labour  master  10  assist  tliem  ;  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact. 

17018   If  nobody  tells  him,  how  could  he  find  out;  hew  could  he  possibly 
tell  by  walking  about  ? 
He  uould  find  out. 

17019.  If  it  suits  this  man  Barker  or  any  other  man's  convenience  to  sub-let 
part  of  his  contract  or  the  whole  of  it,  and  suits  somebody  else's  convenience 
to  take  it  from  him,  and  there  is  no  complaint  made  by  anybody,  how  is  the 
superintendent  to  know  ? 

But  the  man  Barker  is  working  at  this  work  with  his  men.  He  is  there  ; 
what  is  he  to  get  by  sub-Ieiting  it  :'  He  makes,  perhaps,  2  /.  or  3  /.  out  of  a 
ship.    What  is  there  to  sub-let  in  that  ? 

(50.)  3  Q  3  •7t>20.  You 
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17020.  You  think  it  is        worth  his  while? 
I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

I  702  I .  And,  therefore,  you  think  it  is  not  done  ? 
I  am  suie  it  is  not. 

17022.  Do  Nou  allow  the  shipma>ters  or  brokers  to  discharge  their  ships  in 
any  of  your  docks  ? 

No. 

17023.  None  of  your  docks? 
No 

17024.  You  do  all  the  discharging  either  yourselves  directly  or  through  these 
piece-workers  ? 

Yes,  May  i  say  one  word  about  these  piece-v< oikers  :  it  is  ;is  to  what  I  was 
referring  to  just  nnw,  the  necessity  we  iiave  to  please  our  customers.  Great 
companies  like  the  F.  and  O.  Company,  for  instance,  get  accustomed  to  a 
particular  ship-worker,  and  they  like  tu  have  him  to  discharge  their  ship  ;  he 
understands  their  ship  ;  he  mideiirtands  the  way  they  want  the  work  done,  and 
they  would  exceedingly  resent  any  other  man  stepping  in  to  do  that  work;  and 
we  live  by  pleasing  our  customers,  as  other  commercial  bodies  do. 

17025    Have  your  charges  to  your  customers  altered  ?    We  have  had  it  in 
evidence,  1  think,  that  they  have  not  altered  since  1869  ;  is  that  correct  r 
No.  if  is  quite  incorrect. 

17026.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  what  the  charges  are  if  it  is  information  of  a 
priviite  n.ttuie,  but  merely  whether  thai  statement  is  correct  ? 

No,  it  is  quite  incorrect.  I  can  Live  it  you  in  a  ueneral  way  :  in  18/2  there 
was  a  great  s^trike  <;f  labour;  it  was  just  before  I  became  General  Manager  of 
the  eoii  pany  ;  and  the  wages  were  then  raided  25  per  cent.,  and  the  charges 
were  correspondingly  raised  ;  rather  more,  I  think.  A  great  many  of  those 
charues  have  had  to  be  reduced  since,  owing  to  competition.  But  in  1883 
again  the  "  hole  sysieui  of  ciiarging  the  shipowner  was  altered.  Up  to  that 
time  we  used  to  charge  f  r  dischariiing  ships  on  the  net  register  of  the  ship.  In 
1883,  in  concurieiice  with  the  shipowners,  \'  e  altered  the  system,  and  we  now 
charge  on  tlie  out-turn  of  the  ship.  The  rates,  therefore,  have  been  materially 
aliered,  and  I  should  think  ti  at  on  the  wh  .le  the  rates  are  higher  thj?n  they 
were  in  1869  ;  hut  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  this:  that  as  a  day  labourer 
he  receives  25  per  cent  more  wages  than  he  did  in  1869;  and  as  a  piece-worker 
he  receives  50  per  cent,  more  wages  than  he  did  in  1869. 

170.  7.  The  rates  you  think  ;  re,  if  anvihing,  higher  than  they  were  ? 
\  es  ;  biit  not  in  proportion  to  the  im  rease  in  the  wages. 

i"028.  I  suppose  the  process  of  doing  the  work  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was  in 
1869,  because  ot  machinery  ? 

It  is  cheapened  by  mechanical  appliances,  obtained  at  a  vast  cost  to  the 
company. 

17029.  I  mean  you  can  discharge  and  deal  with  the  goods  on  the  quay,  and 
load  a  ship,  b}  means  of  machinery  and  bett  r  appliances,  much  cheaper  now 
than  you  could  in  1869  ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 

Ye>. 

17030.  But  the  piices  to  the  shippers  have  not  declined  ? 
1  should  say  not. 

17031.  Then  the  difference  would  go,  according  to  you,  partly  to  labour,  and, 
I  suppose,  the  rest  of  it  to  the  dock  company? 

Yes  ;  only  remembering  that  the  dock  company  has  been  at  immense  expense 
in  providing  machmery,  for  which  it  must  be  paid. 

17032.  When  I  spoke  of  the  work  being  done  cheaper  by  means  of 
machmery,  1  was  assuming  that  fair  allowance  woald  be  made  for  the  cost  of 
maclunei  y  ? 

1  have  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  does  in  every  case 

cheapen 
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cheapen  work  ;  but  I  siiould  just  like  to  mep.tion  to  )  our  LorJ.shijj  tlu'  difference 
beiween  the  st  ite  of  things  before  I  came  and  now.  The  men  used  to  work  in 
the  old  wheel ;  there  was  a  wheel  in  the  attic  or  garr^  t  ovt  r  ihe  warehouse,  ami 
hfilf  a  dozen  men  were  put  into  this,  and  they  tramped  exactly  like  men  on  the 
treailmill,  in  lift  the  weight  up  to  the  higher  storey,  and  it  used  to  take  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  j:ei  a  bale  of  goods  from  the  quay  up  to  that  attic.  That, 
of  course,  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  hydraulic  and  other  machinery,  at  a 
gre;!t  co-t;  but  I  cannot  imagine  that  th;*  men  would  wish  to  go  back  to  the 
old  wheel  system  ;  and  I  am  ciuite  sure  that  unless  our  mechanical  appliances 
and  system  kept  pace  with  the  times  we  shoull  not  keep  the  trade  in  London 
for  a  year.  It  is  the  utmost  struggle  to  keep  the  trade  in  London  now;  and 
when  people  talk  of  the  immense  [pressure  that  we  use  to  get  work  done,  it  is 
constantly  thrown  in  our  teeth  even  now  that  at  Liverpool,  for  instance,  th  y  do 
the  work  quicker;  I  do  not  believe  it ;  but  that  is  constantly  thrown  in  our 
te(th. 

17033.  You  mean  that  the  Port  of  London  is  in  competition  with  otlier 
ports,  in  couipetition  with  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  for  instance,  and,  further, 
that  the  various  docks  are  in  competition  with  each  otlier? 

^fhe  competition,  of  course,  between  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  and  t!ie 
London  and  St.  Katharine  \^\\\  die  out  at  the  end  of  this  year,  because  under 
the  Act  of  1888  the  two  companies  then  come  into  working  union.  It  was 
rather  incorrectly  stated  to  your  Lordships  at  the  be:4inniug  of  the  evitience. 
It  was  Slated  that  the  two  companies  were  working  together  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  That  is  not  so.  1  hey  u  ill  be  working  togetiier  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  after  the  1st  of  January  ;  so  far  they  have  not  been  working  together. 
But  we  are  still  in  competition  with  the  Millwall  Dock  and  with  the  Commer- 
cial Dock  ;  and,  of  course,  we  are  in  competition  with  f  )reign  ports,  which  are 
daily  gro\^ing  in  importance,  and  with  the  out-ports  of  the  kingdom. 

17034.  Then  I  gather  from  you  that  the  work  can  be  done  cheaper,  but  that 
the  rates  charged  to  .shippers  have  not  diminished  ? 

1  think  not,  as  compared  with  1869. 

17035.  But  that  the  remuneration  of  labour  has  increased  in  the  case  of 
time  workers  25  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  piece  workers  50  per  cent.  ? 

Precisely. 

17036.  Do  you  know  whether  they  do  the  same  or  a  larger  amount  of  work 
for  that  money  ? 

Qua  labour,  1  should  not  think  ihey  do  any  more;  in  fact,  they  do  not  do 
the  same  toilsome  work,  not  this  wheel  work,  for  instance;  and  the  work  is 
done  quicker  and  much  better  by  machinery,  I  dare  say  your  Lordship  often 
has  seen  this;  but  if  you  could  see  one  of  these  great  steamers  being  worked  out 
by  hve  hydraulic  cranes,  and  then  try  to  imagine  it  being  done  by  day  labour, 
you  Would  see  the  enormous  difference  between  the  two. 

17037.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  your  o|nnion  whether  labour,  not  of 
the  labour  of  an  individual  man,  but  labour  generally,  is  better  remunerated 
now  than  it  was  in  1869  ? 

Distmctly. 

1703S.  An  equal  amount  of  labour  gets  a  higher  wage  ? 

]No  ;  I  do  not  know  aljout  that,  but  a  diminished  amount  of  labour  gets  a 
higher  rate. 

17039  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  unemployed  labour 
now  tlian  there  was,  say  in  1869,  as  you  have  taken  that  year  ? 

I  do  not  know;  I  was  not  connected  \vith  the  docks  at  all  in  1869. 

i  7040.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  them  r 
Since  the  31st  of  iVIarch  1873,  nearly  16  years. 

17041.  Taking  it  since  then,  what  is  your  opinion  about  it? 
I  think  there  is  a  greater  pressure  f  )r  wurk. 

(50.)  3  Q  4  1  7042.  I  mean 
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17042.  I  mean,  we  have  had  it  put  before  the  Committee  that  although  the 
rates  of  wages  have  not  diminished,  practically  the  earnings  of  the  men  have 
(liniinislied,  because  they  cannot  get  work  ;  what  is  your  opinion  about  that  ? 

The  earnings  of  our  permanent  men  iiave  increa'^ed,  because  the  rate  was 
rni«ed  from  4  d.  an  hour  to  5  cl.  an  hour.  The  wages  of  the  preferable  men.  who 
did  not  exist  before  I  came,  have  increased.  The  wnges  of  the  large  body  of 
extra  men  whom  we  habitually  employ  have  increcised.  The  wages  of  the 
casual  labourer  have  increased,  assuming  that  he  gets  the  s  ime  amount  of  w  ork 
that  he  did  ;  but  as  we  take  on  iarge  numbers  daily,  as  there  are  a  certain 
nunibtr  of  men  who  may  be  taken  on  one  day  and  not  another,  it  is  possible 
that  over  the  whole  of  that  casual  labour  the  men  may  not  get  so  much. 

17043.  Before  this  system  of  piece-work  was  adopted,  was  the  work  done  by 
time  work  in  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks,  in  your  experience  ? 

No  ;  the  piece-work  dates  b.ick  from  22  years  ago.  It  was  stated  as  16  jears 
to  your  Lordships,  but  it  is  22  years. 

17044.  I  want  to  ask  whether  you  had  compared  the  expense  of  labour  in 
proportion  to  other  expenses  under  the  time-work  system,  and  under  the  other 
sy.stem,  but  probably  you  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  ? 

No,  I  have  not  done  it. 

17045.  You  naturally  could  not,  if  you  have  not  had  experience  at  the  same 
place  of  the  two  systems  ? 

jNo,  May  I  mention  to  your  Lordships  in  passing  th  it  we  should  be  delighted 
as  a  dock  company  to  employ  more  labour  if  we  possibly  could.  We  do  eni|jloy 
all  we  can,  at:d  we  pay  them  the  highest  \\  age  that  we  can  ;  and  nothing  would 
please  us  rnoi  e  than  it  the  state  of  our  business  was  such  that  we  could  employ 
more  labour  ;  but  our  emi)loyment  of  labour  is  limited,  of  course,  by  the  work 
which  we  have  to  do. 

17046.  Will  you  look  at  page  13/  of  the  Evidence,  at  Question  128.59  ;  the 
witiuss  there  says  :  "  I  should  like  to  bring  out  another  point,  and  that  is,  that 
with  r(  gard  to  the  labourer  hired  from  the  company  by  the  shipper  or  the  mer- 
chant, the  dock  company  charged  8  c?.  an  hour  for  him  before  six  o'el(,>ck,  and 
10  d.  an  hour  after  ;  in  the  one  case  they  give  that  man  4  d.  an  hour,  in  the 
next  case  they  give  him  5  d.  an  hour."  I  understand  from  you  that  that  is  not 
done  in  your  dock  r 

We  give  no  man  4  d.  an  hour ;  no  man  is  employed  under  5  d. 

1  7047.  1  understood  from  you  just  now  that  in  no  cases  in  any  of  your  docks 
do  you  allow  the  shipper  or  broker  to  discharge  his  shi[»? 

It  would  be  tiie  rarest  case  possible;  practically  we  do  not;  it  is  possible 
there  migiit  be  such  a  case,  but  it  would  be  absolutely  abnormal.  It  might  be 
so  in  the  case  of  some  small  foreign  ship  coming  in,  and  the  shipmaster  wishing 
to  disci)arge  his  own  ship ;  but  I  cannot  remember  such  a  case. 

17048.  You  told  us  just  now  positively  that  it  did  not  occur? 

1  may  say  that  it  does  not  occur.    I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  case. 

I  7049.  As  I  understand  it,  this  answer  that  I  have  read  out  refers  to  the 
London  and  St.  Katharine  Dock  ? 

No.  In  the  fiist  place  we  nevei-  pay  a  man  4  d.  or  5  d.  an  hour  ;  we  pay  a 
man  5  d.  or  Gd.,  as  ti  e  case  may  be;  but  supposing  we  did  let  the  shipmaster 
do  the  work  in  our  dock,  we  should  charge  him  a  higher  rate  for  that 
labour. 

17050.  Ti)en  I  take  it  from  you  that  this  plan  of  allowing  the  shipper  or  the 
merchant  to  discharge  his  own  ship,  and  the  dock  company  finding  tlie  labour, 
might  occur  in  your'docks,  but,  to  your  knowledge,  it  never  has  occurred,  and 
you  think  it  very  unlikely  that  it  has  occurred  ? 

1  have  no  recollection  of  its  occurring.  Yes,  there  is  a  case,  I  remember  now. 
Burt,  Boulton  &  Company  with  their  sleepers  used  to  discharge  their  own 
ships,  but  we  did  not  find  the  labour  at  all ;  they  found  their  own  labour,  and 
ihey  paid  us  a  certain  royalty  for  the  privilege. 

17051.  Earl 
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170.51-  Earl  of  Limerick.']  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

1  realiy  do  not  know;  I  liave  not  heard  of  it  for  a  con-^iderable  t'mc  |jast;  it 
Las  not  come  under  my  attention. 

17052.  Karl  of  Dethi/.']  1  suppose  we  n;ay  take  it  that  there  is  greater 
competition  for  work  at  the  docks  now  than  there  was  when  you  first  knew 
them  ? 

I  think  the  competition  is  greater. 

17053.  But,  I  presume,  that  is  not  in  consequence  of  anything  done  at  the 
docks,  but  in  consequence  of  the  greater  pressure  of  the  unemployed  popu- 
lation ? 

Absolutely  so.  •  The  pressuie  is  not  so  great  as  you  may  have  been  led  to 
believe.  At  the  London  Docks,  which  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tower, 
where  vast  numbers  of  the  very  poor  congregate,  there  is  often  an  extreme 
pressure;  but  when  you  go  to  our  lower  docks,  the  Albeit  and  the  Victoria, 
which  are  some  seven  or  eight  miles  down  the  river,  there  is  not  that  pressure  ; 
in  fact,  in  times  of  great  pressure  of  work,  we  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  labour. 
We  have  had  to  try  and  get  one  dock  to  lend  to  the  other,  and  we  have  had  to 
send  up  to  London  for  labour  in  some  cases. 

17054.  I  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  that  is  done  at  the  docks 
can  be  performed  with  scai  cely  any  training  by  any  able-bodied  man  ? 

The  ordinary  wheeling,  the  actual  manual  labour,  can ;  but  it  all  requires 
close  supervision. 

,7055.  Close  supervision  by  whom? 

Close  supervision  by  foremen.  And  a  very  large  part  of  the  labour  can  only 
be  (  One  by  expert Where  you  come  to  sampling  goods  or  work  of  that  class, 
bulking-  tea,  bulking  coffee,  spices,  ivory,  and  these  higher-class  goods,  it 
requires  men  who  have  been  trained  from  boyhood  to  it ;  and  a  large  part  of 
our  staff  consists  of  boys  whom  we  do  train.  Boys  enter  our  service  as 
messenger  lads  at  about  fourteen,  and  they  are  trained  either  for  chrks,  or  for 
foremen,  or  for  labourers,  accoi  ding  to  the  capacity  they  evince.  In  addition 
to  the  labour,  of  course  we  have  a  very  large  staff,  including-  clerks,  foremen, 
wharfingers,  warehouse-keepers,  and  so  on,  sometliing  like  1,500  or  2,000  men, 
who  are  all  constantly  employed  also. 

17056.  Earl  of  Lmm'cA-.]  I  should  like  to  understand  how  extra  labour  is 
taken  on;  is  it  taken  on  at  fixed  hours  or  at  uncertain  periods? 

It  is  taken  on  in  the  morning,  that  is  the  great  taking-on  time;  and  after 
that  during  the  day,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  day's  woi'k.  Your 
Lordship  will  understand  that  we  may  get  a  sudden  order  to  deliver  1,000  tons 
of  goods  for  transhipment  or  something  ;  that  order  may  come  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  day;  that  demands  extra  labour.  W^e  may  be  working  a  ship,  and  the 
owners  may  not  quite  have  made  up  their  mind  \\hat  they  will  do  with  that 
ship  ;  we  are  told  10  go  on  with  one  gangway  ;  we  may  get  an  order  at  two  in 
the  afternoon  to  go  on  with  tiiat  ship  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  get  it  cleared  out; 
that  demands  extra  labour  at  once.  A  ship  may  come  in,  say,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ;  that  is  a  fresh  call  for  labour.  And  all  these  various  things 
necessitate  Libour  being  taken  on  at  different  times. 

17057.  Labour  is  taken  ()n  at  different  times  you  say,  but  is  it  always  taken 
on  for  a  specified  number  of  hours,  or  how  is  that  fixed  .f" 

W^ith  very  rare  instances,  if  we  take  a  man  on  in  the  morning  we  do  not  pay 
him  off  at  any  rate  till  dinner  timt'  ;  if  we  take  him  on  after  dinner  we  do  not 
pay  him  off  till  night.  But  the  case  might  arise  of  very  heavy  rain  coming  on, 
for  instance  ;  and  your  Lordship  will  see  that  with  4,000  men  employed  110 
company  could  afford  to  keep  them  on  an  unnecessary  time  in  a  case  of  that 
kind. 

17058.  But  could  cases  of  this  sort  happen  ;  a  man  being  taken  on  in  the 
morning,  discharged  before  the  meal  hour,  and  then  taken  on  again  after  the 
meal  hour,  so  as  to  avoid  paying  for  the  meal  hour  } 

(50.)  I  have 
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I  have  made  inquiries  into  that,  and  I  can  only  hear  of  one  c;»se  where  that 
occurred,  and  it  was  with  a  piece-worker,  who  has  since  been  got  rid  of ;  I 
mean  got  rid  of  months  and  months  ago. 

17059.  You  traced  one  case  ? 

I  traced  one  case  where  a  man  did  do  that. 

17060.,  Do  you  think  that  has  Ijeen  done,  or  is  being  done  to  any  appreciable 
extent? 

I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

17061.  Do  yon  think  it  would  come  to  your  knowledge  if  it  were  ? 

Yfcs;  it  would  come  immediately  to  the  knowledge  of  th^  superintendents, 
of  course,  who  are  on  the  spot. 

17062.  I  mean  it  would  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  dock 
authorities  ? 

I  have  asked  them  the  question,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  them  that  it 
does  not  exist, 

17063.  Then  I  think  it  was  alleged  by  one  witness  that  the  dock  company 
encouraged  a  surplus  number  of  labourers  so  as  to  keep  down  the  wages  ;  have 
you  anything  to  say  on  that  point  ? 

Can  your  Lordship  imagine  such  nonsense  as  that ;  how  can  we  encourage 
labour ;  the  extra  labour  that  comes  10  us  comes  from  those  multitudes  that 
want  work  in  London.  How  can  we  encourage  labour  ;  it  appears  to  me,  with 
great  deference  to  your  Lordship,  that  the  statement  is  absolute  nonsense. 

1 7064.  That  has  been  alleged,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  you  view  upon  it  ? 

I  quite  understand  that  it  is  not  your  Lordship's  statement.  I  think  that  the 
statement  made  to  you  is  on  the  face  of  it  absolute  nonsense.  How  can  we 
encourage  labour.  By  encouraging  labour  is  meant  a  sur])lns  of"  labour,  I 
presume. 

17065.  Lord  Cliffoi'd  of  Chudleigh^  Anything  that  made  the  labour  ex- 
tremely uncertain  in  its  nature  would  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour ; 
anything  wdiich  tended  to  distribute  the  wage  money  among  a  number  of  people 
would  tend,  would  it  not,  to  increase  the  flow  of  people  to  the  docks? 

That  is  that  the  chance  of  getting  work  would  tend  to  bring  more  people  to 
the  dock,  if  I  tmderstand  your  Lordship.  Do  you  mean  that  the  hope  that  a 
man  iiiiglit  get  work  would  lead  more  men  to  flock  to  the  dock  ? 

17066.  Yes  ? 

1  suppose  that  is  so. 

1  7067.  And  that  if  the  contractors  were  in  the  haldt  of  taking  on  diff^erent 
men  on  different  days,  that  would  tend  rather  to  bring  more  men  down  to  the 
docks  ? 

Yes ;  but  1  think  your  Lordship  will  see  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  con- 
tractor to  employ  the  same  man  as  much  as  possiijle,  because  it  is  one  thing 
getting  a  man  in  to  do  your  w  ork  who  knows  it,  and  it  is  another  thing  getting 
in  a  raw  man  who  does  not  know  what  to  do;  does  not  know  his  right  hand 
from  his  left. 

17068.  The  contention  is  that  these  contractors  like  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  dependent  on  them,  in  order  that  they  may  run  one  against  the 
other  ? 

Well,  I  will  give  your  Lordship  one  case  that  came  to  my  knowledge  lately. 
Some  men  went  to  one  of  our  contractors  in  the  Victoria  Dock  and  offered  to 
work  for  him  for  5  d.  an  hour ;  he  said,  "  No,  thank  you,  T  would  rather  have 
my  own  old  men  at  the  6  d.  an  hour";  and  a  very  wise  man  he  was,  because 
the  trained  hand  at  6d.  an  hour  would  be  worth  very  much  more  to  him  than 
the  difference  of  the  penny  between  the  untrained  man  and  the  trained  man. 

17069,  You  think  therefore  that  the  contractors,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  keep 
very  much  to  the  same  set  of  men  ? 

Very  much  to  the  same  set  of  men. 

17070.  Lord 
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J  '('"/O.  Lord  Monkswell.  \  Do  you  know  anything  aoout  the  bonus  system 
which  has  been  tried  in  some  docks  ? 

We  tried  the  bonus  system  for  about  two  ye;irs  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  and  gave  it  up.  It  was  a  bonus  to  warehouse-keepers  for  getting  the 
expense  of  working  reduced  ;  but  we  found  ihat  it  worked  so  absohitely  un- 
equally and  unfairly,  that  after  a  shoit  trial  we  gave  it  up.  We  have  no  such 
system  now. 

17071 .  it  was  confined  to  warehouse  people,  was  it  ? 

To  the  leading-  warehouse  people ;  the  superintendents  and  the  wiirt  house 
keepers. 

17072.  It  did  not  go  down  to  the  ordinary  dock  labourer  ? 

No  ;  it  was  entii  ely  with  the  idea  of  trying  whether  a  warehouse-keeper  or  a 
superintendent  could  work  his  dock  or  warehouse  cheaper  than  he  was  working 
it,  and  we  found  that  it  worked  so  unequally  (for  instance,  it  depended  on  the 
exact  "ork  that  came  in  to  a  man,  and  so  on)  and  so  unfairly,  that  we  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  and  so  we  gave  it  up. 

17073.  You  did  not  try  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  tried  now  ;  I  understand 
that  the  bonus  system  now  goes  down  to  the  ordinary  labourer  employed  in  the 
dock  ? 

No  ;  I  should  not  recommend  that  to  my  directors  in  any  shape,  I  think.  I 
do  not  tiiink  any  good  would  come  out  of  it  at  all. 

1 7074.  Chairman^]  Just  one  word  about  this  encouraging  of  labour  as  to 
which  Lord  Limerick  asked  you  a  question,  I  think  the  allegation  before  the 
Committee  has  been  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  dock  companies  that  the 
supply  of  labour  should  be  large  and  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  that  it  is 
also  to  the  advi^ntage  of  the  contractors,  these  piece-workers,  even  it  the  rate  of 
wages  is  fixed  for  them  by  the  dock  company,  that  the  demand  for  emplovment 
should  be  very  great,  because  in  that  case  tiiey  arc  able  to  drive  the  men  hard, 
and  get  them  to  do  more  work  ;  and  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  endeavour 
to  cieatp  an  artificial  amount  ot  supply,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  pays  them  to  take 
new  men  on,  and  train  them  a  little  until  they  get  accustomed  to  the  work  and 
can  do  it  pretty  well,  the  more  UDskilled  part  of  the  work,  and  then  take  on 
other  new  men  and  give  them  a  little  training,  and  so  on;  and  that  by  that 
means  they  have  a  very  large  supply  from  which  to  select.  1  understand  from 
you  that  you  say  that  Ihat,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  absurd  ;  that  it  pays  the  fore- 
man or  the  Contractor  much  bet.er  to  employ  the  same  men  constantly? 

Yes,  I  think  so,  assuming  that  he  can  get  the  same  men. 

17075.  Did  I  rightly  understand  from  you  that  there  was  a  further  amal- 
gamation going  on  among  the  docks  ? 

No.  It  was  given  to  yon  in  evidence  early  in  the  inquiry  (I  happened  to  be 
in  the  room)  that  the  London  and  Sr.  Katharine's  Docks  and  the  East  and 
West  India  Docks  had  been  able  to  "  control  labour  " ;  I  think  that  was  the 
expression,  because  we  were  working  together  under  Act  of  Parliament.  That 
was  a  mistake  ;  the  working  union  of  those  two  docks  does  not  come  into  force 
until  the  1st  of  January  next. 

17076.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 

Your  Lordship  will  perhaps  understand  that  1  have  not  given  you  the  whole 
of  our  piece-workers  ;  I  have  not  given  you  those  in  the  St.  Katharine's  Dock, 
nor  those  in  the  Victoria  Dock,  nor  those  at  Cutler-street,  but  the  system  is 
the  same  as  that  which  I  have  mentioned.  Cutler-street  is,  as  I  have  told  you, 
on  a  peculiar  system  of  its  own.  And  what  I  should  like  *^o  be  allowed,  with 
your  Lordships'  permission,  to  say,  is  this  :  there  has  always  been  the  most 
kindly  feeling  between  us  and  our  labourers  so  far.  There  are  great  efforts 
being  made  at  present  to  produce  a  different  feeling,  and  efforts  which  I  venture 
to  say  are  very  much  to  be  regretted.  I  have  here  a  little  handbill  which  1 
think  ought  to  come  to  your  Lordships'  knowledge.  This  is  quite  recently 
issued.  It  purports  to  be  issued  by  the  Tea  Operatives  and  General  Labourers' 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  TiUett  is  the  Secretary  ;  and  I  should  like  to  be 

^50.)  3  R  2  allowed 
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allowed  to  vend  this  to  you  Lordships,  that  you  may  see  what  is  being  done 
with  labourers  at  the  present  moment.  You  have  heard  80  much  about  what 
the  docks  are  doing  ;  I  should  like  your  Lordships  to  know  what  is  being  done 
on  the  other  hand.  Now  this  is  a  handbill  that  happened  to  come  into  my 
hands:  "The  Contractors'  Petition  to  Starve  all  if  thev  can  get  a  Profit. 
We,  your  humble  and  cringing  servants,  who  are  satisfie  l  to  do  any  dirty  work 
you  piit  us  to;  we,  who  have  been  selected  because  we  have  Itss  heart  and 
feeling  than  the  rest  of  our  class,  and  have  been  raised  to  the  position  of  con- 
tractors by  bribery,  humbly  petition  you,  the  managers  and  directors  of  the 
docks,  to  protect  all  our  jewellery,  our  private  houses,  our  chandler  shops, 
our  gigs  and  trotting  ponies,  our  best  furniture,  our  pianos,  silk  dresses,  &c., 
frcm  ti  e  hands  of  those  who  dare  to  ask  for  food,  fair  treatment,  and  fair 
wages  ;  we  who,  for  greed  and  self,  have  narrowed  up  labour,  so  that  we  make 
two  men  do  the  work  for  which  you  u-^ed  to  employ  four;  we  who  often 
sen  en  you  frou!  paying  compensation  to  the  widow  and  lender  little  ones  of 
the  men  who  oet  killed  by  our  neglect  and  thiough  our  huny  to  make  more 
])iofit;  we  who  have  brought  the  w-ork  that  employed  men  for  weeks  or 
months  together,  down  to  days  and  sonielimesone  hour's  work,  claim,  as 
a  reward  for  having  de^^raded  labour,  sent  the  labourrr  to  an  early  grave, 
killed  his  wife,  starved  his  children,  and  ruined  the  future  of  thousands,  the 
right  to  do  worse  in  the  future — exnltinu  while  others  die,  and  grinning 
while  others  weep.  Yours  truly,  All  Contractors  in  General."  Tliat  pur- 
ports 10  be  issued  by  the  "  Tea  Operatives  and  General  Labourers'  Association, 
a  Kegistered  Protective  Union  for  Dockyard  General  Labourers,"  and  con- 
taiiiing  the  names  of  the  trustees,  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Tillett  as  General 
J?ecretar3\ 

17077.  I  understand  from  you  that  you  practically  complain  of  theimfairway 
in  wi'icli  this  association,  which  you  say  has  been  got  up  against  the  dock 
ccmnpanies,  is  carried  on  ? 

I  do.  May  I  correct  one  answer  I  have  ^iven  ;  that  is  with  relation  to  the 
question  you  asked  me,  whetlur  we  ever  let  labourers  out  fur  discharging 
ships  at  a  higher  rate  than  we  pay  the  labourer.  I  find  there  are  a  few 
cases  in  which  we  do  ;  they  are  in  the  London  Dock  ;  these  are  rare  cases, 
perhaps  four  or  five  a  year  of  small  ships  I'rom  Rio  and  other  places  where  tlie 
crtw  is  allowed  to  discharge  the  vessel,  and  we  supply  sucii  additional  labour 
as  they  may  require  to  do  it,  at  the  rates  named  ;  that  would  be  two  or 
three  or  four  nun  ])er  ship. 

1707S.  What  do  you  mean  by  "at  the  rates  named  ";  do  you  mean  what 
was  mentioned  in  evidence,  which  uas  to  tlie  effect  that  you  charged  8  d.  and 
10  d.,  and  ti  e  men  are  only  paid  4  d.  and  5  d.} 

But  if  I  hey  are  day  men  we  pay  them  5  d.  not  4  d.;  we  pay  no  man  4  d. 

17079.  'I'ou  mean  that  you  ])ay  them  5  d.  and  6  d.; 

Yes;  if  it  were  piece-work  we  should  pay  them  6  d.,  but  these  would  be 
day  men  getting  5  d.  Then  we  also  lend  men  to  the  siiip  for  such  work  as 
mendinjj;  l>ags,  and  casual  work  of  that  kind,  for  which  we  charge  the  same  rates. 
The  ship  always  insists  upon  having  thoroughly  good  men,  and  they  return 
tho.ve  men  to  us  at  any  hour  that  they  have  done  with  them,  and  we  have 
then  to  find  them  other  work.  So  that  your  Lordship  will  see  that  the  work 
being  done  on  our  premises,  and  so  on,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  we  should 
have  some  profit  on  the  work.  I  should  like  also  to  inform  the  Committee 
thai  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  the  casual  labourers, 
the  extra  lab(jurers,  who  come  to  us,  are  the  poor  decrepit  men  that  have  been 
represented  to  your  Lordships,  or  the  starved  men  that  have  been  represented 
to  you. 

17080.  1  do  not  think  they  have  been  represented  to  us  by  the  men  as  being 
of  that  class  of  labourer;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  generally  complained  that 
though  they  were  quite  capable  of  doing  any  kind  of  work  if  they  could  get  it. 
However,  1  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  ? 

I  may 
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I  may  be  allowed  to  state,  perhaps,  ihat  the  great  mass  of  labour  that  we 
employ  are  men  quite  capable  of  doing  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  diiy's  wage, 
and  they  are  as  a  body  honest,  hard-workino-,  sober  men.  Of  course,  with  the 
labour  (I  am  speaking  now  only  of  extra  labjurers),  fluctuating,  perhaps,  from 
2,000  to  6,000,  you  do  get  under  the  high  pressure  all  sorts  of  outsiders,  and 
you  have  to  do  the  best  yim  can  with  them  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  men  we 
employ  are  hard-working,  sober  men,  and  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's 
wage. 

17081.  o{  Ahei'deen.']  But  I  understand  that,  although  the  men  whom 
you  habitually  employ  are  of  that  descripti  >n,  there  is  a  lar^je  floating  ma«s  of 
labourers,  or  applicants  for  labour,  who  are  of  a  different  class  physically  ? 

There  is  a  large  mass  of  it  seeking  employment  ? 

17082.  Do  you  employ  them  intermingled  with  the  others  when  they  are 
required  ? 

Yes,  we  do.  If  we  have  such  a  pressure  for  labour  that  after  we  have  taken 
on  the  best  men,  we  must  get  others  ;  we,  of  course,  take  the  second  best,  and 
so  on. 

17083.  That  is  all  that  those  persons  have  to  depend  upon  ;  the  chance  of  an 
extra  amount  of  work  being  required  above  the  normal  ? 

Quite  so.  I  am  sure  you  understand  this,  that  the  men  who  com.e  to  the 
dock  gates  are  men  who  are  despi  rate  of  getting  any  other  work  at  all,  and  they 
come  there,  poor  fellows,  in  the  Iiope  that  a  job  may  turn  up  ;  that  is  really 
what  it  comes  to  ;  and  many  of  those  men  unquestionably  are  in  a  most  sadly 
distressed  state,  deserving  of  the  utmost  compassion. 

17084.  Would  not  that  partly  account  for  that  exhibition  of  strong  feeling  to 
which  you  have  referred ;  the  fact,  I  mean,  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  distress,  and  that  tliere  may  have  been  some  mixing  up  of  the  distress  of  the 
casual  applicants  with  the  position  of  the  more  permanent  men  ? 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  strong  feeling ;  because  a  man  who  is  starving 
and  heartsick  for  work,  of  course  does  feel  most  strongly,  and  every  one  sympa- 
thises with  him.  But  what  I  do  find  fault  with  is  this  :  that  those  who  are 
leaders,  or  affect  to  be  leaders  of  these  mm,  should  use  the  unbridl  d  language 
which  they  use  towards  the  men  and  towards  the  employers  ;  that  is  my 
complaint. 

17085.  Lord  Monkswell.']  About  these  casual  men,  do  you  agree  with  the 
evidence  of  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor,  who  said  that  very  often  men  were  obliged 
to  leave  off  working  after  they  had  been  working  two  hours,  because  they  were 
so  hungry  ;  that  nature  obliged  them  to  go  and  get  food  iuimediately,  and 
therefore  they  knocked  off"  their  work  ? 

I  have  no  such  experience  ;  our  men  if  they  come  on  at  7  o'clock  after 
breakfast,  are  allowed  to  knock  off' at  10  o'clock. 

i7o8tl.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  the  case  that  these  casuals  are  so 
hungry  and  of  such  wretched  physique,  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  them  to  work  for  more  than  two  hours  without  getting  a  meal  ? 

I  have  never  had  such  a  case  brought  before  me.  I  may  say  that  as  far  as 
our  docks  are  concerned  it  is  not  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered, yh:dii  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  Brownlow. 

Viscount  Gordon  (  Earl  of  Aber  deen) 
Lord  FOXFORD  (Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Thring. 


Lord  MONKSWELL. 


Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JAMES  BALL  LAKEMAN,  having  been  re-called,  is  further 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

17087.  Chairman.']  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  y'^ur  last  answer  on 
page  480,  the  answer  to  Question  16880.  I  would  like  to  know  wliat  you  would 
wish  the  Committee  to  understand,  because  the  answer  as  it  stands  is  rather 
involved.  The  question  you  were  asked  by  Lord  Monkswell  is  this  :  "  You  say 
that  }ou  have  been  told  that  2*.  Qd.  has  been  paid  to  a  sweater  for  wliat  he 
has  paid  Ah  d.  for ;  do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  "  ? 

My  answer  to  that  should  have  been  that  2  s.  Q  d.  is  the  maximum  price  that 
is  paid  for  the  making  up  of  the  article  alluded  to.  and  that  4h  d.  is  the  lowest 
price  paid,  but  that  the  difference  between  the  highest  price  named,  2s.  Qd. 
and  4^  d.,  is  not  a  dwindling  down  of  prices  paid  by  the  worker  between  2  s.G  d. 
and  4  5  d.,  but  that  the  prices  ^roiri  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  goods 
range  from  2  s.  Q  d.  to  41  d. 

17088.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  "Do  you  know  that  of  your  own 
knov^ledge  ?  "  your  answer  vvas,  "No;  they  are  not  called  sweaters.  When  1 
say  that  it  is  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  it  is  because  I  am  not  stating  what  I  do 
not  know  ;"  I  only  want  to  know  whether  it  is  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Now,  the  answer  that  I  should  have  given  would  have  been  this:  "When  I 
say  that  it  is  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  it  is  because  I  am  stating  what  I  do 
not  know."  I  do  not  think  that  the  two  negatives  would  be  in  accordance 
with  propriety  in  answering  Lord  Monkwell's  question. 

17089.  Then  do  you  mean  that  what  you  have  told  me  just  now  about  the 
price  ranging  from  2  s.  Q  d.  to  4^  d.  is  what  you  do  not  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? 

Yes,  quite  so  ;  it  is  evidence  which  I  have  received  in  my  questionings  in 
London;  but  with  regard  to  this  class  of  trade  which  is  being  carried  on  in 
these  domestic  workshops,  we  do  not  see  those  workshops  because  we  do  not 
know  where  they  are  ;  and  my  inquiries  made  last  year,  when  I  issued  my  report, 
were  made  amongst  many  employers  of  labour  ;  and  the  answer  I  gave  last 
time  was  founded  entirely  upon  the  information  that  I  had  received  from  those 
people  ;  therefore,  it  would  have  been  very  wrong  of  me  to  have  stated  to  your 
Lordships  that  I  was  telling  you  what  I  knew.  When  I  answered,  "  When  I 
say  that  it  is  not  of  my  own  knowledge,"  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  to 
have  qualified  that  by  saying,  "  I  am  telling  your  Lordships  what  I  have  been 
told  by  various  manufacturers." 
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1 7090.  You  have  no  rpa^^on  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  correct  ? 

1  liave  reason  to  believe  (for  I  have  gone  into  the  matter  since  I  hud  the 
honour  of  appearing  here)  that  2  s  6  d.  is  the  price  which  is  paid  for  an  article 
whicli  is  not  in  the  open  market,  being  a  tip-top  price,  but  that  the  prices  do 
run  from  2  5.  6  d.  down  to  41  </. 

17091.  Earl  of  Limerick.l  Is  that  varyiui^  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
article  ? 

That  is  it ;  varying  according  to  the  qu.ility  of  the  article. 

17092.  Lord  Thring^  You  mean  for  different  degrees  of  lal)0ur,  not  for  the 
same  laboiu'  bestowed  on  the  same  description  of  article  r 

There  would  be  an  equal  ;imount  of  work  in  the  lowest-|)riced  article  as 
there  would  be  in  the  highest  as  regards  the  manipulation  of  the  thing,  because 
it  is  all  dotie  by  handwork. 

17093.  Do  you  mean  that  there  would  be  labour  of  equal  value  bestowed 
upon  the  article  of  the  lowest  price  as  upon  the  article  of  the  highest  price,  or 
that  one  viould  be  skilled  and  the  other  unskilled  labour? 

The  value  of  the  labour  wi'uld.  be  higher  in  a  higher-class  article  than  it 
would  be  in  a  lower  one  ;  and  1  believe  (uf  course,  I  have  seen  them  do  it)  that 
in  the  low  class  article  the  work  is  done  much  moie  rapidly  than  it  would,  be  in 
the  high-class  article. 

17094.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  such  good  work  ? 
Not  such  good  work. 

17095.  Chairman.^  An  Abstract  of  tlie  Act  has  to  be  placed  in  every  factory 
and  in  every  workshop? 

Yes,  that  is  quite  so. 

17096.  Where  is  it  usually  placed  ? 
At  the  entrance  to  the  works. 

17097.  In  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  it  is  generally  placed  in  a  suffi- 
ciently prominent  position  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

17098.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee  that  in  certain  cases,  in 
certain  trades,  the  Abstract  ought  to  be  translated  into  the  language  commonly 
used  by  the  workers  ;  do  you  tliink  that  it  is  a  sound  suggestion  ? 

There  may  be  something  in  the  idea  that  an  abstract  printed  in  the  language 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  factory  would  be  good  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
not  found  ;  of  course,  your  Lordship  is  now  referring  to  sweaters  ? 

17099.  Yes  ? 

1  have  not  found  a  sweater,  but  with  very  few  exceptions,  who  cannot  speak 
English,  and  also  as  to  the  workers,  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  yet  known  a 
workshop  wherein  the  majority  of  the  sweaters  cannot  speak  English. 

1 7 1 00.  Do  you  mean  by  the  sweaters  the  workers  ? 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  East-end  workers  and  masters. 

17101.  The  contention  is,  that  in  certain  cases  the  workers  do  not  understand 
the  Act,  and  that  they  do  not  know  how  far  the  law  has  stepped  in  to  protect 
them  in  various  ways,  and  that  to  remedy  that  defect  the  abstract  should  be 
translated  into  a  language  that  they  thoroughly  understand  ;  and  it  has  also 
been  stated  that  the  abstract  has  not  been  put  up  in  a  sufficiently  prominent 
place  ;  all  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  whether  according  to  your  knowledge 
and  experience  you  think  that  is  the  case  ? 

The  abstract  is  up  in  every  sweater's  workshop  wherein  we  have  jurisdiction 
this  day ;  and  of  course  your  Lordships  will  understand  that  I  mean  by  that, 
that  there  may  be  one  or  two  solitary  instances  to  the  contrary,  but  not  more ; 
because  it  is  a  thing  that  we  have  insisted  upon  ;  and  when  we  have  these 
abstracts  sent  the  place  is  visited  and  the  master  of  the  workshop  is  instructed 
in  tlie  presence  of  his  people,  upon  every  piint  a[)purtainiug  to  his  work. 

Knowing 
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Knowing  that  these  people  are  foreigners  we  have  endeavoured  very  largely,  I 
must  say,  to  instil  into  the  people  that  which  the  law  requires  them  to  do  ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying-  to-day  that  unless  it  would  be  a  girl  or  a  woman,  or 
a  boy  who  cannot  speak  the  English  tongue,  they  do  that  which  the  law  requires 
of  them,  the  masters  especially  ;  but  then  they  do  not  read  that  paper.  I  have, 
if  I  may  say  so,  an  objection  to  the  form  in  which  the  abstract  is  issued, 
because  I  have  always  advocated  that  there  should  be  an  abstract  specially 
adapted  for  each  trade  or  trades  that  run  on  all  fours,  as  it  were,  with  regard 
to  the  law.  I  would^  for  instance,  have  an  abstract  headed,  "  Abstract  for 
Clothing  Trades  "  ;  and  I  would  have  nothing  inserted  on  that  abstract  but 
what  immediately  concerns  the  trade  of  a  clotliier  or  any  business  which  we 
call  clothing ;  and  by  that  means,  especially  amongst  those  East  End  tailor.^, 
we  should  have  a  simplified  abstract  containing  a  very  few  clauses  \vliich  they 
can  easily  understand.  Then  if  it  were  a  matter  of  importance"  that  the 
Jiidisch  language  u  hich  these  people  talk  should  be  shown  in  an  abstract,  they 
would  have  it  in  a  few  sentences  comprising  all  that  they  want  to  know.  I 
should  not  at  all  object  to  that  being  done. 

17102.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to  the  Committee  that,  in  order  to  make 
inspection  thorough  and  efficient,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  men  possessing 
technical  knowledge  of  the  various  trades,  not  perhaps  as  inspectors,  but  as 
sub-inspectors  or  assistants  of"  inspectors ;  do  you  think  there  is  anything  in 
that  ? 

Well,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  an  officer  appointed  as  an  inspector  of 
factories  should  be  a  man  of  education,  a  man  of  character,  and  a  man  who 
caii  influence  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact ;  that  is  to  ^ay  that  he 
should  be  a  man  that  would  leave  his  mark  behind  him  whenever  he  enters 
a  factory  and  leaves  it;  that  if  you   had  a  technical  man,  that  is   to  say 
a  man  who   would  have  been  a  workman,   whatever  value  his  technical 
knowledge  may  be  (which  I  regard  as  not  very  important)  he  would  lose 
by  reason  of  his  position  that  degree   of  importance  which  the  carrying 
out  of  the    law    efficiently    confers.     For   instance,  now    take  myself ;  I, 
of  course,  cannot  be  called  a  technical  man,  but  whenever  I  enter  a  workshop, 
or  a  factory  of  any  kind,  1  profess  to  know  where  to  go  to,  and  how  to  do  my 
work,  even  when  I  am  speaking  upon  machinery,  which  may  be  of  a  complex 
character.    Then  if  1  take  a  minor  case,  and  go  into  those  workshops  where  we 
have  nothing  but  the  manufacturing  of  a  coat  before  us,  I  am  quite  able  to 
give  an  opinion  as  to  the  sub-division  of  labour  that  is  carried  on  there,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  sub-division.    I  also  can  tell,  of  course,  where  ihe  law  is 
broken,  and  where  it  is  not.    My  technical  skill,  if  I  were  brought  up  to  be  a 
tailor,  would  not  avail  me  in  that  instance.    The  argument  in  favour  of  a  work- 
man being  appointed  an  inspector  would  be  that  he  may  be  able  to  identify 
himself  perhaps  more  closely  with  operatives  than  a  luan  wlio  is  not  piactical 
could.    In  answer  to  that  I  say  that  we,  as  factory  inspectors,  are  bound  by 
virtue  of  our  office  to  throw  our  whole  souls  into  our  woik  in  sympathy  with 
those  whom  we  defend,  and  where  oppression  does  exist  it  is  there  -that  we 
should  exert  ourselves  to  the  fullest  extent  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  stop  it. 
Therefore,  I  say,  if  that  be  the  character  of  inspectors  as  a  rule,  I  think  that 
that  would  be  our  guieling  point  in  our  work.    Then  I  submit  that  whether 
a  man  be  a  practical  man,  or  whether  he  be  not,  at  any  rate  you  have  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  education,  and  a  man  who  is  far  above,  and  independent  of 
any  circumstances  that  may  be  found  in  tVs  workshops. 

17103.  It  has  been  suggested  that  owing  to  various  tricks  and  dodges  in  the. 
different  trades  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  man,  not  having  practical 
knowledge  of  them,  to  discover  where  the  law  is  evaded  or  broken,  and  that  in  that 
way  the  assistance  of  men  possessing  technical  knowledge  is  required  ;  you  do 
not  agree  with  that  view  ? 

i  do  not  agree  at  all  with  that.  I  am  satisfied  that  technical  skill  does  not  avail 
in  the  inspection  of  factories.  We  have  had  inspectors  appointed  lately  who  have 
jeen  practical  men,  and  who  have  entered  the  service  upon  the  supposition 
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that  by  reason  of  tlieir  technical  skill  they  were  fitted  to  join  us  even  without 
the  examu)ations  that  we  all  have  been  subject  to.  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
what  would  lead  one  to  supiiose  that  those  gentlemen  are  able  to  do  their  work, 
and  therefore  I  am  silent  upon  the  point.  They  have  Ijeen  proved,  and,  there- 
fore, if  they  have  been  proved  satisfactory,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
there  might  not  be,  with  safet}/,  an  extension  of  the  system. 

17104.  Dut  according  to  your  own  experience  the  assistance  of  men  having 
technical  knowledge  you  tliink,  W(»uld  be  of  no  great  value  to  you  ? 
Not  in  the  detection  of  the  evasion  of  the  Liw. 

17  105.  I  do  not  mean  as  inspectors,  you  understand,  but  as  assistants  r 
Under  the  inspectors  ? 

1  7106.  Under  the  inspectors  ? 

I  think  that  they  should  be  men  of  an  equal  grade. 

17107.  Perhaps  you  wouki  explain  to  us  about  the  workshop  that  Mr.  Lewis 
Lyons  described;  you  were  good  enough  to  say  that  you  would  give  us  the 
correct  figures 

Yes  ;  1  have  them  hei  e.  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  may  seem  as  though  I  was 
acting  in  a  way  in  which  I  ought  not  to  act  in  this  matter ;  but  I  may  as  well 
tell  your  Lordships  that  I  was  only  obeying  orders  which  I  bad  receivi  d  by 
going  there  ,  that  which  I  reported  upon  was  a  matter  upon  wliich  I  was  told 
to  report,  and  I  did  not  do  it  of  my  own  desire. 

17108.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  Which  workshop  are  you  speaking  of ;  the  one  in 
Princess-street  ? 

No ;  the  evidence  given  with  regard  to  the  Pi  incess-street  place  was 
accurate. 

17109.  Ckairmati.^  It  is  on  page  172,  at  Question  1/90? 

At  Question  1790.  The  question  was  asked  by  your  l^ordships,  How  large 
is  the  room  ?  and  he  describes  it  as  i  eing  9  feet  square.  I  have  measured 
the  room,  and  the  rooni  is  22  feet  6  inches  long  and  13  feet  6  inclies  wide, 
givin.:,  a  square  m(  a>uremeiit  of  303  feet  odd,  instead  of  81  feet.    The  height  is 

7  feet  6  inches  to  the  springing  of  the  gable  roof,  and  from  the  gable  roof  to  the 
top  will  be  8  feet  4  inches.    In  taking  the  altitude  1  have  just  divided  the 

8  feet  4  inches  so  that  it  may  be  in  favour  perhaps  of  a  liberal  measurement; 
and  I  give  that  as  3,500  cubic  feet,  or  303  feet  3  inches  square. 

17110.  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons  does  not  give  his  estimate  of  the  cubic  feet,  does 
he  ? 

No  ;  it  is  not  given  by  him  in  his  answer,  I  think. 

171  11.  Then  you  told  us  the  other  day  that  there  were  not  so  many  as  14 
or  15  persons;  I  think  you  said  there  were  only  9  or  10  employed  in  that 
room  ? 

Yes,  that  is  it.  At  the  time  that  the  evidence  was  given  I  found  that 
Mr.  Lyons  had  worked  there  from  December  up  to  the  day  before  he  came 
before  }  our  Lordships,  and  that  there  was  the  master  and  his  son,  and  two 
grown-up  daughters  ;  that  would  be  four;  one  woman  would  be  five,  and  three 
men  would  be  eight. 

17112.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  '\Vben  was  this? 

That  was  the  time,  on  the  day  before  Mr.  Lyons  appeared  here. 

17113.  Lord  Thring.']  How  much  time  backward  do  you  cover  by  the  eight 
people  ? 

I  was  telling  your  Lordships  that  when  I  went  to  .-ee  this  worksiiop  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  as  to  the  sanitation  of  the  place,  it  was  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  and  Mr.  Lyons'  statement  to  your  Lordships  was  taken  on  the  24th  of 
April. 

17114.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  ? 

Then  of  course  there  was  an  interval  between  the  23r(l  of  April  and  ihe  day. 

that 
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at  I  went  of  three  months.  The  occupier,  whose  name  is  Cohen,  has  a  grown- 
up son,  who  is  a  very  close  friend  of  INIr.  Lyons,  and  these  people  lound 
Mr.  Lyons  ^^ork,  because  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  find  work  elsewhere. 

17115.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  meaning  of  my  question.  Mr.  Lyons 
told  us  on  the  24th  of  April  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  the 
worksliop  ;  you  are  contradicting  him.  I  want  to  know  this:  your  evidence, 
beginning  on  the  24th  of  April  and  going  backward,  during  how  long  a  time  do 
you  say  there  were  only  eight  people  ? 

The  evidence  of  Tolien  was  that,  taking  the  23rd  of  April,  and  any  time 
anterior  to  that  between  December  and  April,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  time  that 
Mr.  LyoDS  worked  there,  he  never  had  more  than  10  people  at  work  for  him. 

17116.  Chairman.^  What  Mr.  Lyons  says,  "is  14  or  15  altogether  ;  sometimes 
less,  and  sometimes  more"? 

Yes,  quite  so. 

17117.  Then  I  think  you  to!d  us  the  other  day  that  you  take  i he  fact  of 
there  not  being  more  than  eight  cr  ten  people  employed  from  what  has  been 
told  you  by  Mr.  Colien  and  his  son  ? 

Yes. 

17118.  I'arl  of  Onsloiv.]  Where  is  this  workshop? 
ISlo.  37,  Plummer's-row,  Commercial-road  East. 

17119.  Chairman.']  Then  you  are  correct  as  to  the  number  of  people 
ensployed  in  a  room  of  that  size  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
would  have  been  fulfilled  as  regards  400  cubic  feet  of  air  i 

There  was  room  in  the  workshop  for  J  4  people,  to  work  there. 

1 7 1 20.  How  so  ? 

If  yon  divide  3,500  by  250  it  will  give  you  that  result.  It  is  400  cubic  feet 
that  is  required  by  niglit,  and  250  cubic  feet  by  day. 

17121.  The  requirements  of  the  Act  would  be  fulHlled  by  night  if  there  were 
not  more  than  eight  or  nine  [)eople  ? 

Yes,  at  night  it  would  employ  eight  people. 

17122.  Lord  Thrlny.]  And  do  you  say  that  the  evidence 'is  that  there  were 
never  more  than  eight  people  at  night  during  that  period  ? 

1  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  only  say  that  Cohen  and  his  son  told  me 
that  they  had  never  emplo}ed  more  than  10  people,  and  as  to  those  that  he 
employs  at  night  after  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock,  I  did  not  ask  him  how  many 
he  had  there.  There  were  four  burners  in  the  room,  fixed  burners,  two  on  one 
side  of  the  room  and  two  on  the  other.  The  light  was  very  good,  and  the 
workshop  was  very  clean,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  very  good, 

17123.  Earl  Limerick.]  You  did  not  see  any  marks  of  thel-e  having  been 
eight  0)'  nine  burners  ? 

No,  not  from  the  arrangement  of  the  room  ;  the  burners  were  fixed,  and  as 
beirig  fixed  they  seemed  sufficient  for  the  capacity  of  the  room.  Mr.  Cohen 
and  his  son  left  London  to  go  to  Newcastle,  and  1  think,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
tell  your  Lordship  that  he  went  away  from  London  immediately,  I  think,  or  a 
day  or  two  alter  Mr.  Lyons  was  here,  and  it  is  very  singular  that  he  returned 
again  to  this  workshop  on  the  very  day  before  I  went  there  ;  and  in  the  interval 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  place  was  shut  up  or  whether  it  was  not ;  whether 
the  in  plements  that  were  there  had  been  left  there  during  the  time  I  do 
nor  know. 

17124.  Chairman.']  You  gave  us  some  evidence  tiie  other  day  as  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  women  to  go  to  work  early  in  the  mornnig,  and  that  they 
preferred  coming  very  late,  and  so  on  ;  and  as  I  understand  you,  you  attributed 
that  to  their  desire  for  indej  endence  really  : 

Yes,  quite  so. 

17125.  We  have  had  it  brought  before  us,  more  or  less  prominently,  thatthe 
evils  of  the  sweating  system  have  the  effect  to  driving  women  on  to  the  streets. 

(60.)  3  s  2  »  You 
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You  have  had  a  long  experience  in  the  East  End  ;  can  you  give  us  any  opinion 
on  that  [  oint  ? 

It  lias  been  a  matter  of  very  great  concern  to  me,  and  I  liave  seen  the  effect 
cf  it  amongst  the  Gentiles.  I  really  think  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  this, 
and  1  will  show  \  our  Lordships  why  presently  ;  but  you  know  amongst  these 
Jewesses,  whatever  may  be  said,  I  feel  as  though  I  were  ahuding  to  a  race  of 
people  who  are  mountains  high  in  chastity  above  our  (ientile  people.  I  feel  ai 
though  the  people  we  are  talking  of  were  a  race  of  people  who  would  not  for 
sorne  reason  or  other  condescend  to  what  is  so  commonly  known  amongst  the 
Gt'iitiles  ;  and  I  may  tell  your  Lordships  that  when  my  junior  and  I  go  out  at 
night,  and  ue  are  \valking  through  the  streets,  say  at  1 1  o'clock,  or  sometimes 
half  past  11  o'clock  at  night,  we  shall  see  some  of  those  Jewesses  coming 
away,  or  walking  to  their  houses,  and  they  will  speak  to  us  in  a  way  that  a 
Gentile  will  never  do  ;  and  by  reason  of  that  which  they  say,  even  by  their 
convi  rsation,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  address  us,  you  can  see  that  there  is 
a  de;^ire  in  them  far  different  from  what  mi^^ht  be  generally  interpreted.  I  have 
a  great  admiration  for  our  Jewesses  in  the  East  End  of  London,  for  I  believe 
they  are  very  great  patterns  to  the  Gentile  race. 

171  26.  You  are  speaking  now  merely  as  regards  the  Jewish  population  ? 
The  Jewish  population. 

17127.  I  gather  from  you  that  }  0U  do  not  think  that  this  evil  occurs  among 
them  ? 

No,  not  palpably. 

17128.  Now  as  to  tiie  Gentile  population? 

Your  Lordship  will  remember  that  I  alluded  to  overtime  when  I  was  last  here, 
and  that  1  then  gave  certain  reasons  for  wishing  that  overtime  were  done  away 
with.  The  overtime  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act  are  pregnant  with  evil  for  that 
one  reason;  our  girls  go  to  bed  late;  our  music  halls  get  filled ;  they  go  to 
bed  late,  the}^  get  up  late;  and  piece-work,  which  is  now  ruling  in  this  kingdom, 
is  the  one  great  thing  which  allows  this  domestic  labour  and  this  overtime  to 
exist. 

17129.  What  1  rather  want  to  gather  from  you  is  whether  this  social  evil  has 
increased,  and  is  due,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  evils  that  are  generally  described 
as  the  sweating  system  ? 

1  should  never  .subscribe  to  a  statement  that  the  sweating  system  Iiad  been 
the  means  of  causing  the  Jewish  girls  to  lead  an  immoral  life. 

17130.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Jewish  population  alone;  I  am  talking  of 
everyl)od}'  ? 

Amongst  the  Gentiles  I  think,  yes. 

]  7i  '3i.  I  understand  then  that  you  think  it  has  increased  of  late  years.  I  do 
not  want  to  get  an  opinion  from  you,  if  you  have  not  formed  one  in  your  own 
mind  ;  if  that  is  the  case  you  have  only  g(jt  to  say  so  ;  but  if  you  have  formed 
one  I  would  lil<e  to  have  it? 

Fiom  the  inquiries  that  I  have  made  from  large  employers  of  labour,  I  can 
tell  vou  that  they  will  not  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  except 
that  they  believe  from  evidences  before  them  that  such  will  exist. 

17132.  What  the  Committee  want  to  know  is  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
women  are  driven  on  to  the  streets  from  sheer  destitution,  from  their  inability 
to  earn  a  living  in  any  other  way,  and  whether  that  state  of  tilings  has  in- 
creased ;  whether  it  is  more  aggravated  now  than  it  was,  say,  five  or  ten  years 
ago  r 

Now,  then,  1  comprehend.  A  skilled  worker  can  always  get  her  price  for 
labour,  and  can  earn  good  wages,  but  an  unskilled  worker  cannot ;  the 
unskilled  workers  must  take  what  they  can  get,  and  sometimes  7^.  a  week  will 
be  the  utmost  that  an  unskilled  worker  can  make  with  her  needle  in  certain 
trades  in  London.  Those  "iris  I  have  been  told  v/ill  rise  from  their  seats  before 
the  others  will,  and  they  will  come  later  in  the  morning;  they  do  not  appear 
anxious  to  earn  even  as  much  as  they  could  in  the  labour  they  are  engaged  on, 
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but  they  will  leave  the  factory  before  the  others  do,  and  come  later  the  next 
morning;  and  I  have  been  told  that  tiiese  oiiis  are  able,  from  their  appearance, 
to  show  that  they  are  as  well  off  us  though  they  were  in  the  higher  class. 

17133.  I  only  want  an  answer  yes,  or  no,  to  the  question;  1  asked  you 
M  hether,  in  y-ur  opinion,  women  are  driven  on  to  the  streets  from  sheer  destitu- 
tion, from  their  inability  to  earn  a  living  in  any  other  way,  and  whethei-  that 
state  of  things  has  increased,  and  is  m  )re  aggravated  now  tli.iu  it  was,  say,  five 
or  ten  years  ago  r 

The  question  is  so  difficult,  and  I  should  hke  to  be  able  to  answer  your 
Lordsliips  in  such  a  way  that  I  should  feel  satisfied.  I  say  that,  from  my  own 
observation  at  nigiits  in  the  streets  of  London,  there  is  a  very  vast  number  of 
women  whom  one  can  see  at  every  turn,  and  from  what  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, there  are  certain  trades  in  London  wb.ich  contiibute  to  the  increase  of 
those  women  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  wages  which  are  given  theni,  and 
from  their  desire,  as  much  as  anything  else,  to  indulge  in  those  habits. 

17134.  You  still  do  not  answer  my  question  ;  you  now  jmt  it  upon  a  different 
ground  altogether;  I  asked  you  whether  it  is  due  to  desiitiitii)n  and  inability 
to  earn  a  livelihood? 

By  destitution,  of  course,  yonv  Lordship  would  mean  an  utter  inabilily  to  live 
upon  what  they  earn. 

17135.  Quite  so  ? 

Then  my  answer  is  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  pe.son  in  London  who  is 
industrious  need  starve;  that  is  what  I  think. 

17136.  I  want  to  revert  for  one  moment  to  the  first  question  I  put  to  you 
about  the  difference  in  pi'ice.  Will  you  look  at  Question  1668  on  page  457  ; 
that  is  the  answer  of  yours  to  which  Lord  Monkswell  alluded  in  (oluestion  16880, 
which  I  asked  vou  about  just  now  ? 

Yes. 

17137.  And  you  say  in  answer  to  Question  16688,  ''A  man  would  receive, 
say,  half-a-crown  a  dozen  for  making  ties,  aiid  he  will  receive  from  the  ware- 
house 100  dozen  or  500  dozen  ;  he  will  sub-divide  that  500  dozen  right  away 
to  places  that  he  knows,  and  these  people  will  do  that  work  at  4h  d.,  Avhile  he 
gets  half-a-crown  for  it  at  the  other  end."  The  answer  you  have  given  us  just 
now  is  totally  different  from  that;  your  last  answer  being  that  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  2  s.  6d.  and  the  4|  d.  was  the  range  of  prices  for  the  different 
qualities  of  articles  ? 

'J  hat  is  it. 

17138.  But  the  answer  that  I  have  just  read  is  that  the  i>rice  varies  for  the 
same  article,  and  that  the  difference  is  intercepted  by  some  middleman  on  the 
wav;  that  is  to  say,  that  some  man  gets  2  s.  6d.  for  the  article,  and  gets  it 
really  made  for  41  d.} 

That  is  not  correct ;  because  when  1  was  answering  your  Lurdship,  I  was 
only  speaking  Irom  my  recollection  of  what  I  had  inquired  into  last  year,  not 
knowing,  of  course,  that  the  question  was  to  be  proposed  to  me.  I  answered 
vou  then,  forgetting  really  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  had  noted  it  down  in  my 
notes  here  to  mention  to  your  Lordships  to-day  as  a  correction;  s)  I  have  in 
one  or  two  little  matters  besides. 

17139.  Then  are  we  to  take  it  that  all  that  you  told  us  about  tiiis  making  of 
neckties  is  incorrect  ? 

The  real  answer  to  that,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  it  now,  would  be  that 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen  is  paid  for  making  ties  that  are  very  superior,  and  not  com- 
muniy  used,  and  that  the  prices  for  making  them  up  l  un  from  this  2  s.  G  d. 
down  to  4|  d.  ;  and  that  1  s.  per  dozen  and  [  s.  6  d.  per  dozen  are  the  prices 
which  are  paid  lor  the  ties  which  are  geiierally  used ;  but  4^  <Z.  per  dozen  is 
paid  for  those  made  most  rapidly,  and  of  the  least  value. 

17140.  I  asked  whether  we  are  to  understand  from  you  that  all  you  told  us 
about  the  ties  is  incorrect.  Vou  remember  you  were  mentioning  cases  where 
s.'v  eating  occurred  in  what  you  called  the  trade  carried  on  by  Gentiles,  not  as 
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regards  the  unsanitary  condition,  and  so  on,  but  as  reg.irds  the  rate  of  wa2:es, 
and  yuu  mentioned  ties,  and  you  told  us  those  various  facts  about  the  Ties, 
that  the  men  were  given  2  6  d.,  and  so  on,  and  got  them  made  for  1^  d.  ;  and 
then  I  think  I  asked  you  furthe)'  on  whether  w^e  were  to  take  that  case  of 
making  neckties  which  you  had  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  a  great  number 
of  others,  and  you  said  yes.  So  that  it  is  an  important  matter  that  we  should 
know  whether  all  that  you  told  us  of  the  neckties  as  a  specimen  is  correct  or  is 
not  correct  ? 

T  have  produced  here  information  upon  tliose  Gentile  trades  for  your  Lord- 
ships consideration  to-day,  if  I  may  be  ])ermiited. 

17141.  Cuuld  you  not  tell  me  what  I  have  asked  you,  namely,  whether  what 
you  told  us  about  the  neckties  is  to  he  considered  incorrect? 

Yes  ;  I  tell  you  that  my  answer  to  Question  1(3688  is  not  correct  in  reg.ird 
to  my  having  staled  that  '2  s.  6  d.  was  paid  to  the  first  man,  and  that  he,  by 
sub- division,  only  paid  the  workers  4^  d. ;  that  is  not  so. 

17142.  Then  your  whole  desci  iption  of  the  trade  n  ould  be  incorrect  ? 
Yes,  in  the  tie  trade;  only  the  tie  trade. 

17143.  Then  we  are  not  to  take  the  tie  trade  as  a  fiir  specimen  of  various 
other  trades '! 

It  is  not  so  bad  as  othei-  trades. 

17144.  In  what  way  is  it  bad  at  all  ? 

The  tie  trade  allows  a  living  to  intermediate  persons.  There  is  no  trade, 
perhaps,  where  work  is  more  generally  gi\  en  out  to  the  home-workers  than  in 
the  tie  trade.  In  the  tie  trade  a  woman  will  work  her  children,  and  she  may. 
peihajis,  have  two  or  three  others  who  come  into  her  home  to  help  her;  and  tiie 
work  is  principall}'  domestic  trade,  a  profit  being-  made,  of  course,  between  the 
owner  of  the  material  and  the  worker.  The  owner  of  the  material  cannot  tell, 
and  he  never  asks  what  it  is  that  the  contractor  will  pay  for  the  making  up  of 
his  own  goods  ;  all  he  does  is  to  pay  the  sum  agreed  upon,  never  askini^  any 
questions.    That  I  have  found  to  be  the  case. 

17145.  Then,  practically,  we  understand  that  we  had  better  dismiss  from  our 
minds  what  you  told  us  about  the  tie  trade,  and  dismiss  the  tie  trade  as  being 
a  specimen  of  various  other  tracies  where  any  great  hardship  exists  in  the  w.iy 
of  sweating  ? 

I  am  not  able  to  say  what  amount  of  re<iuction  there  is  given  between  the 
price  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  goods  and  the  worker  up  ;  it  is  a  thing  that  we 
cannot  find  out. 

17146.  Is  there  any  other  trade  that  you  wish  to  substitute  for  what  you 
told  us  about,  namely,  the  tie  trade,  as  to  which  you  have  now  corrected  vour 
evid<  nee  ? 

Tlie  trades  in  London  that  are  carried  on  in  people's  homes  are  various.  I 
am  scrry  that  I  should  have  given  merely  the  ties  and  the  scarves  the  last 
time  I  had  the  honour  of  being  here  ;  it  is  not  what  I  should  like  to  have  done. 
There  are  ti  e  ties  and  the  scarves  ;  then  we  come  to  the  mantle  m  iking  ;  that 
is  also  a  trade  which  is  very  largely  cariied  on  in  people's  homes,  as  are  the 
ostrich  feather  making,  fancy  box  making,  umbrella  making,  artificial  flower 
making,  collar  making,  button-hole  making,  portmanteau  making,  trouser  and 
vest  making,  and  knickerbocker  making. 

17147.  Do  you  wish  to  say  that  this  sub-division,  which  in  the  answer  to 
Question  16688  you  attributed  to  the  lie  trade,  exists  in  these  other  trades  ? 

To  a  larger  extent  than  it  does  in  the  tie  tiade. 

17148.  You  say  that  it  does  exist  in  tiie  tie  trade,  but  not  to  a  large  extent? 
Yes,  I  say  that  sub -division  does  exist  in  the  tie  trade,  but  I  am  not  able  to 

find  out  the  difference  between  the  price  paid  to  the  contractor  and  the  price 
paid  to  the  \\orker. 

17149.  Are  yon  able  to  find  it  out  in  any  other  trade  ? 
It  is  more  patent  in  the  other  cases. 

17150.  Will 
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17150.  Will  you  give  us  one  as  a  specimen  ? 

Take  the  mantle  trade,  which  is  a  \  ery  extensive  trade  in  London  ;  in  low 
class  goods  the  work  is  contracted  for  and  work  is  taken  home ;  persons  who 
have  a  sewing  machine  make  up  for  about  5  per  rent,  less  than  is  given  for  the 
same  work  in  factories. 

17151.  Where  docs  the  sub-division  come  in;  the  sub-contracting  rather, 
althongli  you  call  it  sub  division  ? 

It  is  known  in  the  mantle  trade  tliat  there  are  persons  who  iiave  no  work- 
sliops  at  all,  and  have  no  appliances  for  miking  up;  they  will  receive  goo  is 
from  tl;e  (nvner  of  the  goods  and  distribute  them  to  persons  whom  he  knows 
for  making  up,  and  they  are  distributed  to  the  people's  home-.  The  making 
up  of  children's  mantles  also  is  a  very  large  contracting  trade. 

17152.  I  forget  whether  I  asked  yon  whether,  in  your  opinion,  all  pi  ices 
where  work  is  carried  on  at  a  |)r()fit  ought  to  be  registered  ;  all  these  domestic 
workshops,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so  ;  they  should  be  registered  so  that  we  know  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  tfiking  the  section  (Section  75),  which  says  that  any  person  occupying  a 
factory  shall,  within  one  month  thereof,  give  notice  to  the  factory  inspector.  1 
should  have  that  section  so  enlarged  that  it  would  appertain  10  every  indnstry. 

17153.  Lord  Thring.^  You  say,  deliberately,  every  industry  throughout 
England  r 

Yes ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that,  because  my  reason  for  the  state- 
ment is  not  that  we  should  curtail  the  hours  of  labour  in  those  domestic  work- 
shops, certainly  not  

1'154.  I  only  wanted  it  to  le  understood  whether  you  intended  that  every 
place  in  England  in  which  any  work  is  carried  on  for  a  profit  should  be 
registered  ? 

Where  women  and  young  people  aud  children  work.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  men.  It  is  only  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  that  I  am  so  anxious 
about  this. 

17155.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  If  that  was  done,  would  you  be  able,  with  your 
present  staff  of  inspectors,  to  do  the  work  ? 

The  work  of  inspection  would  not  be  greatly  multipled  by  that,  because  I 
apprehend  it  would  only  be  a  duty  which  would  lie  upon  the  sanitary  authorities; 
because,  under  the  present  la  v  of  domestic  employment  the  factory  inspector 
has  no  power  much. 

17156.  Then  it  would  throw  no  additional  work  upon  your  staff,  but  only 
upon  the  local  sanitary  authority  ? 

In  those  small  domestic  workshops,  as  the  law  now  stands,  if  you  allow 
Sections  15  and  16  to  remain  on  the  Statute  Book,  as  they  now  are,  there 
would  be  no  greater  work  thrown  upon  us. 

17157.  But  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  that  all  j)laces 
in  which  work  is  carried  on  by  women  and  children,  whether  they  are  factory 
or  whethei'  they  are  what  are  known  as  home  workshops,  should  be  registered? 

I  think  so. 

17158.  Take  for  example  a  cottage  in  which  a  family  are  living,  a  family 
consisting  of  a  fathei',  mother,  and  three  daughters,  all  working  together, 
would  that  come  wiihin  your  definition  ? 

Yes. 

17159.  Then  would  vou  have  this  registry  published  in  any  way? 
No. 

17160.  Merely  for  the  information  of  the  factory  inspector  f 
Quite  so. 

» 

17161.  So  that  if  a  person  went  to  work  in  one  of  these  places  he  would  not 
know  whether  it  was  registered  or  whether  it  was  not  registered  ? 

You  mean  if  the  workers  were  to  go  to  one  of  those  places  to  work  r 

(50.)  3  s  4  17162.  Yes? 
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1,162.  Yes  ? 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  to  the  worker  whether  he  did 
know  it  or  not. 

17163.  You  think  it  would  be  of  no  importance  to  him  to  know  whether  the 
place  in  which  he  works  is  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Government 
officials  ? 

Yes,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  him  to  know  whether  it  was  subject 
to  inspection,  but  not  whether  it  w;is  registered  or  not.  He  'would  very  soon 
find  out  whether  it  was  registered,  or  was  not  registered,  if  he  felt  an  interest 
in  his  own  welfare. 

17164.  What  steps  could  he  take  to  find  that  out  ? 
He  could  write  up  to  the  factory  office  and  ask. 

17165.  Is  it  iikely  that  tiie  class  of  people  employed  in  these  factories  and 
workshops  would  write  up  to  the  factory  inspectors  to  ask  those  questions  ? 

W  e  get  so  many  hundreds  of  those  letters  that  it  is  becoming  the  fashion. 

17166.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  answering  those  hundreds 
of  letters  ? 

We  always  do  answer  them. 

17167.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  have  a  reoistry  hung  up  in  some  con- 
spicuous place  wheie  everybody  could  go  and  see  whether  a  particular  work- 
shop was  registered  or  not  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  that  degree  of  importance  need  be  attached  to  it.  All  1 
say  is  that  if  every  person  who  employed  protected  labour  were  to  apprise  the 
factory  inspector  of  it  in  conformiiy  with  Section  75,  then  the  factory  inspector 
would  at  once  come  and  find  that  place  out  and  see  that  the  law  was  in  opera- 
lion  there. 

17168.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  workshop  mentioned  by 
Lewis  Lvons,  in  Princes-street  ;  have  you  visited  that  workshop  ? 

Yes. 

17169.  And  did  you  observe  the  sanitary  arrangements  there? 
Yes. 

17170.  Were  they,  in  your  opinion,  adequate  ? 
IV o ;  they  were  bad  when  I  saw  them. 

17171.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  have  them  remedied  ? 
Yes. 

1  7  i  72.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
A  great  improvement. 

17173.  When  did  yon  last  visit  it: 

I  visited  it  upon  the  complaint  of  the  sanitary  officer  on  the  18th  of  May. 

1 7 1 74.  And  what  did  you  do  r 

I  had  the  closet,  which  is  in  the  workshop  (the  only  one  in  the  East  of 
London  that  is  so  situated),  altogether  altered. 

1 71 75.  And  it  is  now  altered  V 
It  is  now  altered. 

17176.  And  is  it  removed  out  of  the  workshop  ? 
No,  it  is  there  still. 

17177.  What  has  been  done  to  it  ? 

it  hus  been  refitted  with  water  supj)ly,  the  drains  have  been  taken  up  and 
altered,  the  ventilation  of  the  place  has  been  done,  and  the  urinal  has  been 
altered,  so  that  there  is  always  running  water  there,  and  it  is  free  from 
smell. 

17178.  But  so  far  as  the  privacy  of  the  going  in  and  coming  out  is  con- 
cerned, it  still  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  workshop  ? 

The 
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The  fact  is  this  :  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  of  the  East  of  London, 
which  is  as  that  is.  There  is  a  little  four-square  cavity,  I  may  call  it,  built 
out  from  tlie  side  wall  of  the  house.  The  man  has  not  an  inch  of  ground 
beyond  the  four  walls  of  his  house  ;  it  is  a  house  built  in  the  middle  of  a 
tria.ng[e  so  {describing  it),  and  therefore  when  the  triangle  comos  to  an  end, 
that  {describing  it)  is  the  end  of  the  back  part  of  this  house ;  so  that  all  that 
this  man  could  have  done,  or  at  least  his  landlord  for  him,  was  to  have  built 
this  four-feet  square  little  place  for  a  closet. 

17179.  close  adjoining  the  fire  ? 
Close  to  the  fireplace. 

17180.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  danger  from  having  the  closet  so  close  to 
the  fireplace  ? 

The  danger  of  having  the  fire  so  close  would  be  that  the  attraction  of  the 
heat  might  draw  out  any  miasma  arising  from  the  closet. 

17181.  When  you  say  that  this  place  is  a  house,  would  it  not  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  it  is  a  yard  which  has  been  covered  in  ? 

No,  it  is  not  so.  The  closet  is,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  about  four  feet  square, 
and  if  I  may  explain  myself,  it  would  be  just  the  same  as  though  the  screen 
behind  your  Lordship  were  drawn  backwards  in  that  position  [describing  it) 
and  made  into  a  little  cavity  of  four  feet  square. 

17182.  I  have  seen  the  place,  but  I  want  to  know,  do  you  consider  that  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  the  Factory  Act  are  satisfied  by  the  existence  of  a 
closet  in  the  middle  of  the  workroom,  however  well  trapped,  ventilated,  and 
provided  it  may  be  ? 

It  is  a  blot,  I  think,  upon  sanitation  to  have  a  place  so  situated,  and  a  very 
great  blot.  And  then  again  in  that  workshop  of  Fromberg's  lie  had  only 
adult  labour.  It  is  true  at  the  time  1  went,  there  was  a  girl  17  years  of  age 
there  ;  she  was  within  a  year  of  being  an  adult ;  if  she  had  been  a  year  older  I 
should  have  had  no  jurisdiction  ;  but  that  girl  is  not  regularly  employed  ;  and 
his  custom  is  to  employ  grown-up  people, 

17183.  Have  you  any  power  to  close  a  workshop  ? 
No. 

17184.  Would  you  wish  to  have  such  a  power? 
1  should  like  it. 

1  7  J  85.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  is  it  a  power  which  you  would  be  inclined  to 
exercise  ? 

I  should  think  so. 

17186.  hord  Monkswell.']  To  come  back  again  to  tho  question  about  Mr. 
Lyons  that  I  asked  you  ;  you  told  us  last  time  that  the  room  to  which  he 
referred  contaiiicd  about  6,000  cubic  feet? 

Speaking  from  memory  only,  i  gave  that  figure  last  time. 

171  87.  Now  you  say  3,500  cubic  feet? 
Yes. 

17188.  And  you  say  it  is  22|  feet  long  by  13^  feet  wide,  and  the  lean  to  the 
roof  is  7  feet  6  inches  at  its  lowest,  and  at  the  highest  8  feet  4  inches  ? 

No.  I  said  that  the  upright  was  7  feet  6  inches,  and  that  then  from  where 
the  slope  of  the  roof  commenced  it  was  8  feet  4  inches  to  the  highest  joint. 

17189.  How  high  is  the  highest  part  ? 

If  we  were  to  take  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  gable  to  the 
bottom  it  would  be  a  straight  hue  between  7  feet  6  inches  and  8  feet 
4  inches. 

17190.  I  want  to  know  the  average  height  of  the  roof? 

The  average  height  of  the  roof  would  be  that  line  {complaining  it  on  a 
diagram).  I  have  done  it  in  this  way  {describing  it),  I  liave  taken  4  feet 
4  inches  to  be  added  on  to  7  feet  6  inches. 

(50.)  3  T  '7191-  You 
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17191.  \ou  say  now  that  the  htight  is  over  1 1  feet. 
Yes,  4  feet  4  inches  in  addition  to  7  feet  6  inches. 

17192.  Chairman.]  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  your  evidence? 

Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  some  thing  T  said  to  your  Lordship  in  my 
evidence  hefore,  as  ihere  were  one  or  two  httle  points  needing  correction,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  allow  me  to  do  it.  The  first  is  at  Queftion  16468.  I  said  in 
answer  to  that  qiustion  that  I  had  "nearly  4,000  factories"  in  my  district. 
It  would  be  better  for  me  to  say  now  that  1  have  4,000  factories  and  lar^e 
woiisshops  which  enier  into  com];etition  with  factories.  We  have  latilvmade 
out  a  new  regi?tei'  and  find  that  the  numbers  are  not  so  high  as  the\  were 
in  the  books  that  I  counted  them  up  in  when  I  first  appeared  before  your 
Lorfiships. 

17193.  Then  we  are  to  take  it  that  you  have  4,000  factories  and  workshops 
that  enter  into  competition  with  factories? 

Y(  s,  large  woiksluips.  And  then  the  next  one  is  in  the  answer  to  Question 
16469.  1  would  i-ay  that  tl  e  10,000  there  spoken  of  vv  ouid  be  the  number  of 
the  workships  which  we  have  scattered  throughout  our  district,  and  that  many 
of  those  workshops,  !  eing  ti  e  smallest  ones,  would  employ  from  5  to  10 
people. 

17194.  But  }0u  told  us  befiie  that  there  were  4,000  factoiies  and  10,000 
wcik  hops  that  en'eied  into  comjpeiition  with  factories  and  small  worhsh  'ps 
innumerable;  and  now  I  tc.keitfrom  you  that  there  are  4,000  factories  and  large 
workshops  that  enter  into  conipttition  wiih  factories  r 

Yes, 

17195.  And  about  10,000  other  workshops  which  do  not  enter  into  com- 
petition with  factorii  s  ? 

That  is  so.  All  workshops  to  an  extent  enter  into  competition  with  the 
factories. 

17  96.  But  I  am  using  your  own  words,  tlie  large  workshops? 

"1  here  aie  large  workshops  that  have  no  motive  power  in  them  equally  as 
bij^  as  a  factory  that  has  m  otive  power.  I  put  them  in  with  the  factories  as 
making  together  4,000. 

17197.  Then  you  say  that  there  are  10,000  lesser  workshops. 
Yes,  of  different  kinds. 

17198.  Does  that  inclutie  all  ? 

Mo  ;  there  are  innunieiable  suiall  ones  where  there  are  adults  at  work  which 
we  do  not  inquire  into  regularl}'. 

17199.  But  the  10,000  and  the  4,000  include  all  that  you  have  to  do 
with  r 

All  that  we  have  to  do  with. 

17200.  Is  there  any  oihcr  point  you  want  to  mention  ? 

^  es  ;  in  my  an>wer  to  Question  16473,  I  left  out  in  my  answer  to  your  Lord- 
ship as  to  what  I  hud  to  do  in  a  factory,  that  w  e  had  to  see  that  the  mill  gearing 
and  that  the  machinery  was  all  duly  fenced. 

17201.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  want  to  mention  ? 

I  think  that  your  Lordships  were  satisfied  with  the  answer  that  I  have  given 
you  ill  r(  gard  to  the  n.eal  hours.  ^  our  Lordship  asked  me  whether  1  would 
have  ibe  lestriction  as  to  meal  hours  removed  from  the  statute  altogether.  I 
think  your  Lordship  will  lemember  that  1  did  not  refer  to  any  trade  but  the 
wearing  apparel  trade.  In  the  blast  furnaces  and  iron  mills  and  rolling  mills 
of  C(  uise  it  is  necessary  th;it  the  meal  hours  should  not  be  rigidly  exacted 
from  tl  e  workers  theie,  owing  to  the  processes  carried  on  in  those  cabcs.  In 
that  answer  I  referred  entirely  to  the  trades  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of 
wealing  apparel,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  meal  hours  fixed  there. 

17202.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? 

I  would 
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I  would  like  to  refer  to  Question  16535.  You  asked  me  there,  "Were  you 
talking-  msreiy  of  workshops,  or  workshops  and  factories"?  and  my  answer  was, 
"  In  the  aaswer  1  gave  you  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  blast  furnaces  at  the 
moment ;  it  is  impossible  almost  for  one  to  carry  everything  in  his  mind  with 
'  regard  to  the  multitude  of  exceptions  that  there  are  here;  it  is  in  every  way 
comphcated."  That  is  what  I  have  just  said  in  regard  to  the  meal  hours,  that 
I  was  referring  only  to  the  manufacturing  of  wearing  apparel. 

17203.  Have  you  any  other  point  to  mention  to  the  Committee  ? 
No,  that  is  all. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  BURNETT,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

I  7204.  Chairman]  You  are  the  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
are  vou  not  ? 
Yes. 

1720,5.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? 
A  little  over  two  years. 

1  7206.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  your  duties  are  ? 

My  duties,  so  far,  have  been  chiefly  to  collect  statistics  of  different  kinds 
connected  with  labour  ;  and  I  have  on  several  occasions  been  instructed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  make  special  investigations  into  the  conditions  of  separate 
branches  of  labour. 

17207.  Then  your  duties  are  not  particularly  defined  ? 
They  are  not  very  clearly  defined. 

17  208.  Have  you  any  assistants  ? 
I  have  now  t  vo  clerks. 

17209.  So  far  as  the  duties  are  concerned  that  have  been,  up  to  the  present, 
assigned  to  you,  are  you  capable  of  I'ulfilling  them  with  the  assistance  that  you 
have 

Doubtless  further  assistance  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

1  72  1 0.  What  were  you  before  you  were  employed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 
I  was  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

17211.  You  arc  an  engineer  by  trade  ? 
I  am  an  engineer  by  trade. 

17  212.  You  made  a  report  sume  little  time  ago  on  the   sweating  system  in 
the  liast-end  of  London,  did  you  not  ? 
Yes. 

17213.  That  was  last  year? 
That  was  last  year. 

1  72  14.  Will  you  put  that  report  in  as  evidence  ? 
I  will  do  so.    {  The  same  is  delivered  in.) 

17215.  As  far  as  you  know,  do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  things  as 
described  in  that  report  has  altered  materially  since  you  made  your  report? 

I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point. 

17216.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  state  of  things  you  there 
described  has  altered  V 

I  think  that  the  tact  of  this  inquiry  being  held  has  tended  to  improve  the 
conditions  which  existed  at  the  time  when  i  made  my  investigations. 

(50.)  3^2  17217-  You 
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17217.  You  think,  if  anything-,  that  they  have  ten  Jed  to  get  better  instead  oi' 
worse  ? 

Better  in  some  respects. 

17218.  Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  say  in  respect  of  your  report? 
1  will  ask  you  socne  questions  furthci-  on,  but  have  you  anyihing-  you  would 
wish  to  add  to  that  report  or  explain  about  it ;  if  so,  you  might  as  well  do  it 
now  ? 

I  have  here  some  further  figures  which  I  have  collected,  or  at  least,  which 
weie  not  pubhshed  in  my  report ;  that  is  to  say,  the  figures  which  1  have  now 
in  my  possession  cover  a  great  deal  more  ground  than  the  rii^ures  given  ia  my 
report. 

17219.  Figures  referring  to  what? 

To  the  tailoring  trade  in  the  East-end  of  liondon. 

17220.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Are  they  in  the  nature  of  statistics? 

Partly  in  the  nature  of  statistics.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable,  if  your 
Lordships  would  allow  me  to  do  so,  that  I  should  go  over  the  points  I  have 
noted  down.  'I  hey  are  not  very  lengthy,  and  upon  the  statements  here  con- 
tained you  would  be  able  to  base  your  examination. 

17221.  Chairman.']  Will  you  please  do  so  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  give  a  definition  of  sweating  ? 

17222.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it  ? 

The  definition  which  I  should  give  is,  th  it  it  is  that  form  of  the  sub-contract 
system  which  makes  its  profit,  from  labour  alone.  Y'our  Lordships  are  already 
perfectly  familiar  with  (he  way  in  which  the  work  is  given  out  from  the  ware- 
houses of  the  chief  contractors,  and  taken  out  by  the  master  sweaters,  so  I  do 
not  need  to  trouble  you  with  that. 

17223.  Lord  Thrw^.]  Supposing  a  man  both  labours  and  distributes,  does 
that  exclude  him  from  your  definition  ? 

If  he  makes  a  profit  from  the  labour  alone  of  those  whom  he  employs,  I 
should  say  that  he  is  a  sweater. 

1722^.  But  suppose  1  labour  myself,  and  also  make  a  profit  from  the  labour 
of  others  ? 

You  are  in  that  case  distinctly  a  sweater. 

17225.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  It  hiis  been  stated  to  the  Committee  that  persons 
are  sweated  in  the  sense  ot  labouring  for  insufficient  wages  where  there  is  no 
step  of  sub-contracting  at  all;  would  you  agree  with  that  being  considered 
sweating  ? 

I  should  not  be  inclined  to  agree  to  that. 

17226.  You  think  that  it  is  almost  invariably,  if  not  invariably,  mixed  with 
sub  contracting  ? 

Speaking-  of  the  sweating  system,  I  should  say  that  you  cannot  possibly  have 
it  without  some  form  of  sub-contiacting. 

17227.  You  do  not  include  the  cases  where  persons  are  working  for  insuffi 
cient  wages  ;  at  least  you  do  xiot  include  all  those  cases  among  the  persons  who 
are  sweated  ? 

I  should  not  include  persons  working  simply  for  insufficient  wages  as  being 
under  the  sweating  system,  unless  they  were  working  under  a  sub-contractor. 

17228.  I  see  you  narrow  the  sweating  system  to  the  sub-contracting  ? 

I  speak  now  of  a  special  system  of  labour  which  has  come  to  be  desig- 
nated the  sweating  system. 

17229.  Chairman.]  You  would  say,  I  suppose,  that  there  may  be  sub-con- 
traciiug  without  sweating,  but  that  there  cannot  be  sweating  without  sub- 
contracting ? 

Exactly.  There  is  a  general  division  of  the  tailoring  trade  under  the  sweat- 
ing system  into  sections,  such  as  coals,  trousers,  vests,  children's  suits,  shirts, 

&C.  ; 
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&.C. ;  and  there  is  a  distribution  of  tlif  work  ainonost  different  sweaters  accord- 
ing to  their  classes;  and  I  dare  siy  thit  tiie  different  classe.^  in  the  Kast-eiid  of 
Lmidou  migiit  be  divided  into  about  six  different  classes  all  taking  work  for 
contractors  of  a  different  kind.  You  l)fgin  with  Class  No.  1,  which  would  take 
the  best  class  of  work,  and  finish  with  Class  No.  5  or  No.  6,  which  wonld  do 
t!ie  verv  interior  kinds  of  work.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  prices  of  gar- 
ments uiven  out  to  sweaters  have  suffered  a  v>  ry  considerai)le  reduction  tluring 
the  last  few  V ears.  A  tailor  named  Smith,  of  Great  Pr.scoit-street,  receives 
now  for  coats  Qs.  Qd ,  for  which  a  few  yiars  ago  he  received  10.s.,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  hs.  6d.  of  the  (is.Qd.  which  he  now  receives  gois  for  • 
labour,  which,  according  to  his  c^wn  statement,  leaves  him  a  profit  of  1  or 
rather  not  a  profit,  but  leaves  him  1  s.  only  to  p  iy  all  iiis  ( xpenses,  and  to  give 
him  any  profit  he  may  have. 

17230.  Did  he  tell  you  what  propoition  went  in  labour  when  he  was  getting 
10*.? 

He  did  not  say;  and  he  said  that  the  coats  he  was  then  makmg  at  that 
price,  6 5.  Qd.,  were  for  a  noted  Regent-street  firm.  In  the  same  street  I  found 
a  trousers  maker,  who  was  employed  >Niih  several  people,  making  trousers  at 
1*.  a  pair;  but  these  garments  run  sometimes  as  high  as  3*.  Another  coat 
maker  had  coats  at  from  b  s.  Q  d.  to  9  5.,  and  10^.  G  d.  for  frock  coals.  A  few 
doors  fnrther  down  was  an  establishment  where  coats  are  now  made  for  4  s.  6  d.. 
which  six  or  seven  years  ago  were  paid  at  8  s.  Whitn  -y  coats  which  then  brought 
10  5.  6  were  now  made  iov  b  s.  Q  d.  This  man  said  that  un  ler  the  former 
prices  he  used  to  be  able  to  clear  7  1-  or  8  /.  a  week,  but  now  it  was  a  hard 
struggle  to  make  3  I.  when  he  had  a  good  week.  He  employed  besides  hunself 
five  njen  and  two  women,  to  all  of  whom  he  paid  lair  wages ;  w  iges  ranging  in 
fact  from  18  5.  to  45  s. 

17231.  Would  you  call  that  man  in  the  first  class,  or  in  whar.  class  wjuldyoa 
put  him  ? 

Jn  the  first  class.    He  was  himself  a  skilled  practical  tailor. 

17232.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us,  as  you  mention  the  cases,  in  whit  class  out 
of  five  or  six  classes  which  you  have  mentioned,  yon  put  them? 

I  found  another  man  making  some  boys'  Chesterfield  coat^  ;  they  were  remark- 
ably well  made,  and  beautifully  hand-stiched  ;  his  price  for  them  was  3  5.  G 
He  was  busy  with  so)ne  othtrs  which  were  very  heavily  trimmed  with  fur,  and 
for  those  he  received  4  5.  6        He  was  making  some  big  official  overcoats  for 
tlie  officers  of  a  water  company  which  were  also  remarkably  well  made  and 
stitched  with  silk,  and  he  received  only  3*.  Q  d.  for  those  kinds  of  coats  also. 
He  was  e  nployed  on  what  you  may  term  good  class  work,  in  the  case  of  the 
boys'  overcoats  certainly  first  class  work,  and  in  the  case  of  the  official  overcoats, 
second  class  work.    So  far  as  his  jjremises  went  and  iiis  position  was  concerned 
you  would  scarcely  call  him  anything  above  the  rank  of  a  third-class  sweater. 
He  told  me  that  the  week  before  I  called  u|)on  him,  after  he  had  paid  his  work- 
people their  wages,  he  had  absolutely  nothing  left  for  himself  and  family.  In 
the  same  street  1  found  an  establishment  in  which  the.  ])eople  were  employed  on 
slop  coats  at  prices  ranging  from  1  *.  G  t/.  to  2     3  d  ,  the  prices  for  the  same 
being  a   few  years  ago,  2  s.  and  'As.  9  d.     Next  door,    10   people  were 
employed  making   slop   coats   at   9  d.    eacli.    The  man  had   been  offered 
siniilar  coats  by  Messrs.  Hollington  at  7  d.  each,  but   he   refused   to  take 
them.     In  Cable-street  1  found  a  sub-contractor  in  trousers  who,  after  taking 
these  garments  frem  the  wholesale  dealer,  gave  them  out  10   women  to  be 
machined,  then  to  othi-r  women   to  be   finished,  at  3d.  a  pair;   and  they 
were   tlien  pressed  by  himself.     Formerly   lie  u-ed  to  send  them    out  to 
be  ])resse(l  also;  so    that  he  then  did  absolutely  none  of  the  work  !dm- 
self,  hut  the  prices  had  now  fallen  so  low  that  he  was  unable  to  afibrd  to  send 
them  out  to  be  made  entirely,  and  had  to  do  the  pressing  himself.    I  found  that 
1  s.  2  d.  was  a  veiy  common  figure  for  slop  coats;  but  a  Jew  in  the  New-road, 
who  received  from  2     to  3  s.  per  coat,  and  employed  1 1  people,  professed  him- 
i-elf  unable  to  make  a  living,  and  wished  to  show  me  the  pawn-tickets  of  goods 
he  had  been  obfiged  to  pledge  to  support  himself.    In  Fashion-street  a  man  was 
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making-  doub'e-bieasted  coats,  boy's  coats,  witli  eight  button-holes,  at  1  s.  4  d. 
He  siiid  that  every  time  he  takes  moro  work  out  further  reductions  are 
attemptel.  Charles  Bakrr  and  Company  have  the  reputation  amongst  some 
eaters  of  being  the  best  paying  house  in  the  trade,  and  I  found  a  set  of  seven 
workers  producing  what  I  should  th.nk  were  two  guinea  overcoats  at  4  5.  6  d. 
each.  In  Cireenfield  street  I  found  a  man  employing  29  workpeople,  who  also 
wished  to  sliow  me  pawn-tickets  in  his  [)0ssessi(m.  He  seemed  a  truthfnl  man, 
ur;d  let  me  see  his  last  iveek's  pay  list,  which  totalled  about  30  I.  He  produced 
i'orn.y  inspection  an  order  ticket  for  60  lilack  diagonal  coats  at  1  s.  2d.  each, 
and  another  order  for  similar  coals,  from  tlie  same  firm,  at  \  s.  Q  d.  each.  I 
should  hke  to  explain  to  your  Lordships  the  sort  of  coat  to  wiiich  1  ref(^r.  The 
coats  A\ere  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  I  now  have  on  ;  they  were  braided  in 
the  same  way  ;  they  had  five  pockets,  and  three  of  those  pockets  had  flaps  hke 
these  on  my  coat,  and  for  couts  of  that  description  he  was  reoeixing  only 
]  s.  2  d.  each. 

1723;}.  Whe  n  you  mention  these  prices,  have  you  any  idea  what  the  cost  of 
the  material  is  ? 

I  could  not  speak  as  to  the  cost  of  the  material.  From  the  same  firm  he  had 
overcoats  sin. ilar  to  those  of  Baker's,  which  1  have  just  referred  to,  at  2  s.  'S  d. 
each,  lie  knew  of  other  masters  who  were  making  tlie  same  kind  of  coat  at 
1  s.  8d.  each.  Another  sweater  was  busy  with  pilot  overcoats  with  velvet 
collar^,  silk  stitched,  at  2  9  d.  each,  from  which  he  had  to  find  his  own  trim- 
mings. In  Grejit  Eagle-street,  100  coats  a  week  cnuld  be  turned  out  in  one 
sho])  at  prices  ranging  from  2  s.  6  d.  \o  I  s.  6  d.  The  staff  of  workers  was  five 
nialts  and  six  f  males.  In  the  same  street  another  sweater,  with  a  stalBF  of  eight 
nen  and  two  women,  said  that  he  could  turnout  40  coats  per  day  at  I  s.  each, 
or  36  coats  ar  1  s.  6d.  each.  Next  door  the  employer  of  live  men  and  three 
women  was  busy  with  coats  at  1  s.  each,  which  used  to  biing  him  3s.  6  d.  each. 
He  said  he  could  turn  (<ut  36  of  these  coats  per  day.  Testing  these  last  two 
cases  by  the  figure  s  given  as  to  wages  paid  per  day.,  there  was  a  daily  loss  in 
ore  case  of  3  s.  6  c?.,  and  in  the  other  of  6  s.  10  d.,  which  is  so  obviously  ini- 
possihle  as  to  ca>t  a  doubt  on  ihe  statements  made.  In  my  opinion  the  discre- 
pancy ai  ises  first  ir^  m  a  desire  to  conceal  the  amount  ot  profit  reali:-ed,  and 
secondly,  to  n;a5j,nify  the  wages  paid  to  the  workpeople.  In  Spital-street  a 
Pohsh  Jew,  with  a  stalf  of  five  males  and  fouj"  females,  often  work  in  the  slack 
season  on  coats  lor  ^^hich  lie  received  only  9^.  each.  1  do  riot  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  further  multiply  cases.  As  to  the  general  sanitary  condition  ot  the 
work>hops,  after  tiie  tvidi  nee  you  have  had  on  tha  t  subject  from  Mr.  Lakeman, 
1  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  me  to  trouble  your  Lordships  on  tliat 
point.  1  should  simp.y  like  to  say  in  relirence  to  a  stateujent  made  about  a 
woikshop  in  Princess  street,  a  shop  in  uhichthe  water-closet  is  in  the  shop 
itself,  that  the  female  workers  sit  within  three  feet  of  the  door  of  the  water- 
closet,  and  that  the  w^ater-closet  fits  into  a  corner,  not  behind  an  onlinary  tire- 
place,  but  behind  a  hig  furnace  which  is  used  lor  heating  the  irons  of  the 
pressors  ;  so  that  in  reality  that  is  the  hottest  coiner  of  the  whole  work- 
shop. 

17234.  Karl  of  Onslow.^  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  that  is,  as  has 
been  stated,  an  isolated  ca>e  in  the  East  end? 

It  is  the  only  case  of  exactly  that  description  which  I  came  in  contact 
with. 

17235.  Have  you  been  there  lately,  since  the  alterations 'that  Mr.  Lakeman 
spoke  of  were  uiade  ? 

i  have  not  been  there  since  then. 

.17236.  Chairman.~\  What  trades  did  you  examine  into  in  making  your 
report  ? 

Only  the  tailoring  trade  in  the  Easl-end  of  London. 

i;237.  You  confined  yourself  entirely  to  that;  you  have  no  kr.owledge  as  ot 
bootmaking  ? 

Very 
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Very  slight  knowledge  as  to  the  bootmaking.  As  to  the  grades  and  classes  of 
workpeople,  we  found  i)a-ters,  machinists,  pressors,  button-holers,  plain  hands 
or  ielleis,  and  general  tailors,  or  fini^lnrs,  or  fixers.  As  iothe  sub-division  of 
lahour,  J  think  your  Lordships  have  also  had  that  veiy  minutely  from  previous 
witnesses. 

17238.  Yes,  we  have  h;id  a  great  de.d  of  evidence  on  that  point  ? 

As  to  the  houis  of  labour,  that  is  a  matier  abont  which  your  Lordships  have 
also  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contra- 
dict!' n,  but  what  I  find  is  that  the  hours  aJmittedly  average  13  (  r  )4  per  day. 
When  1  say  that  they  adn  ittedly  average  that,  I  mean  that  the  master  sv^eat  rs 
themselves  give  those  as  the  aver  iiic  hours;  but  the  hours  really  worked  during 
the  closing  da}S  ot  the  week  can  only  be  learnt  from  the  workers.  In  only  one 
instance,  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  did  I  obtain  infoi  mation  on  this  point 
direct  from  the  actual  workers  in  the  shop.  1  may  say  that  it  is  very 
difficult  in  ti  e  workshops  to  get  informaiion  from  the  people  them- 
selves. 

17239.  Why  ? 

Because  in  almost  every  case  either  the  em|  lover  himself  is  there  or  his 
wile  is  there,  or  his  daughter ;  and  in  very  many  cases  1  found  that  the 
wife  or  the  daughter  was  reall\  the  business-head  of  the  establishment. 

17240.  You  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  men  alone? 

No  opportunity  of  spi  aking  to  the  men  alone.  I  recollect  vei  y  well  that  in 
one  special  case  an  employer  said  to  me,  "I  want  to  be  perfectly  free  and 
frank  with  you,  and  I  will  not  till  you  what  I  pay  my  people  ;  you  go  into  the 
workshop  and  ask  them  themselves  what  wages  they  receive."  I  said,  "  Very 
well,  1  will  do  so";  and  I  went  into  the  shop  and  I  a^ked  the  first  machinist 
I  came  to  ^^hal  his  wages  were,  and  he  said,  "7*-  ^  dav."  His  emplover  at 
once  started  forward  and  said,  "Now  yi  u  know  very  well  you  are  not  speaking 
the  truth  ;  why  do  not  }  ou  s])eak  the  truth  ;  you  know  you  are  getting  9  a 
day."  The  n  an  coloured  up  a:  d  said,  "Well,  1  am  getting  9  a  day."  Vou 
see  it  was  impos^ible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  believe  either  statement  of 
the  man. 

17241.  While  yon  are  on  that  point  I  will  ask  you,  did  you  find  much 
difficulty  in  making  yonr  investigations? 

In  r-ome  cases  a  little,  but  in  the  very  large  majority  of  cases  the  employers 
made  their  statements  quite  willingly. 

17242.  And  allowed  you  to  \isit  their  shops  ? 

^nd  allowed  me  to  visit  their  shops.  1  am  speaking  now  of  a  case 
in  which  the  employer  was  not  in  the  workshop,  nt^r  any  of  In's  family,  and  I 
received  information  as  to  the  hours  of  labour  direct  from  the  actual  workers. 
Th(  y  said  that  their  hours  were  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  frequemly  much  later  than  that.  AVorkers  whom  I  met 
outside  their  shops  spoke  with  more  freedom  and  described  the  hours  on  the 
last  two  days  of  the  week  in  sonie  places,  when  there  was  a  large  order  to  be 
finished,  as  from  Thuvijday  morning  to  Fiiday  afternoon  and  ex  enini)-.  I  have 
m\  self  seen  on  a  Friday  a  crowded  roomful  of  female  workers  sit  at  the  work- 
tai  le  right  through  the  dinner  hour  munching  their  bread  as  they  worked.  The 
prosecutions  from  time  to  time  by  the  Factory  Inspectors,  a  list  of  which  will 
he  found  in  the  Factory  Inspectors'  Report,  prove  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  practice  On  Sunday  in  these  woiksh<>ps  tlie  hour^^  are  from  eight 
to  four  o'clock,  and  the  Sunday  is  paid  for  as  half  a  day  ;  those  hours  are  also 
sometimes  exceeded.  Then  as  to  the  range  and  variety  of  wage  rates,  this  is 
the  most  complicated  ele(i;ent  in  the  whole  case.  In  wages  there  are  no  such 
things  as  consistency  or  unitorn.ity  ;  each  employer  has  his  own  methods  of 
arranging  his  work  and  of  paying  his  people.  The  sweater  v\ill,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  obtain  his  labour  as  ciieaply  as  possible,  but  in  the  higher  grades  of 
skill  he  must  lia\e  good  and  rapid  opeiatives,  and  must  pay  in  proportion.  It 
is  among  the  middle  and  lower  grades  ot  the  woikers  where  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  the  toil  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wages  paid.    In  everv  case  I 
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shall  quote,  except  one,  the  figure-^  given  will  be  those  of  the  master  sweater. 
Having  regard  to  the  hardness  of  hi-,  work  and  the  skill  required,  the  piesser  on 
the  average  is  best  paid  ;  and  taking  fair-class  shops,  the  average  per  day  for 
these  men  will  be  slightly  over  6  s  The  maximum  rate  said  to  be  paid  in  a  few 
cases  is  9*.,  l)ut  the  scale  gradually  runs  down  to  2  s.  6  d.  per  day.  Machinists 
come  next  with  an  average  V(  ry  slightly  lower,  and  a  range  of  from  10  s.  to 
2  s.  Q  d.  \)er  day.  Piece-work  machinists  wtiuld  come  out  with  a  somewhat 
higher  average.    Fem;de  machinists  average  4  s.,  and  the  range  is  from  6  s.  to 

1  s.  S  d.  per  day.  In  the  trouser  trade  all  the  machinists  are  women,  and  the 
rate  paid  there  seldom  rises  above  3  s.  per  day.  In  coat  shops  I  have  found 
female  machinists  who  have  been  receiving  more  wages  than  male  machinists  in 
the  same  shop.  Basters  (men)  average  about  5  s.  4  d.,  and  the  rang;e  is  from 
9  s.  to  3  5.     Female  basters  average  about  3*.  6d.,  and  range  from  4  s.  Q  d.  to 

2  s.  10  c?.    Buttonhole  workers  are  in  almost  every  case  piece-workers,  and  the 
average  earnings  in  fair  shops  reach  nearly  3  s.  G  d.,  the  range  of  ability  being 
from  6  s.,  at  which  figure  I  only  heard  of  one,  down  to  1*.  8^/.  Plain 
sewers  or  fellers  (male)  average  4  s.  6  d.  ;  female  fellers  average  2  s.  ~\d.; 
the  range    lieing    from    5s.  down  to   \  s.  2d.     In  shops    where  besjjoke 
work    is   done   fellers    are  skilled  hands  and  work  the  buttonholes  also. 
I  have  seen  recently-arrived    "  greeners "   working    tor    1      4  d.  per  day, 
and  in  some  cases  they  were  working  for  nothing  until  they  became  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  trade,    'i'ronser  pressers  working  very  hard,  average  Qs.  ed. 
on  piece-work,  the  range  being  from  7*-  Q  d.  to  5*.    One  trouser  maker, 
pointing  to  his  iirother,  a  big,  strong  Geriiian,  said,  "  He  can  eain  4    a  week 
if  he  likes  to  work  hard  when  we  are  busy."    His  female  workers  who  were 
sitting  around  laughed  very  much  when  he  said  that,  and  he  checked  himself 
and  half  corrected  himself  by  saying,  "  Bur  to  do  that  he  must  start  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  work  till  12  o'clock  at  night  all  the  week  through."  I 
found  also  a  few  "  translators ;"  that  is  a  class  of  men  who  translate  old  clothing 
into  new,  or  at  all  events  who  translate  old  clothing  into  a  higher  grade 
of  old  clothing,  and  they  were  paid  wages  varying  from  4  s.  to  I  s.  4  d.  I 
have  referred  to  one  shop  in  which  1  found  the  operatives,  unresti'ained  by  the 
presence  of  the  sweater,  and  they  themselv(  s  stated  the  rates  of  wages,  and  1 
should  therefore  be  inclined  to  accept  them  as  correct.    The  figures  given  are 
noticeably  lower  than  those  stated  by  the  other  sweaters  in  the  same  street  and 
in  the  same  kind  of  trade.    The  average  rate  of  bastei  sin  this  shop  was  4  s.  8d., 
of  the  macliinists  5*.  8  d.,  of  the  pressers  5  s.,  and  of  the  button-holers  3  s.  3d. 
A  male  plain  sew-er  was  paid  at  4*   4  d.,  and  a  iemale  at  2*.  6rf.    A  fairly 
good  class  of  work  was  being  done  in  this  shop.    Some  months  later  I  called 
at  ihe  same  shop  as  the  guide  of  two  noble  Lords  who  are  members  of  this 
Committee,  and,  in  the  presence  or  the  master  and  his  whole  family,  tlie 
answers  of  the  men  to  questions  as  to  wages  differed  very  considerably,  and 
they  gave  much  higher  rates  than  those  that  are  stated  here ;  the  master  using 
a  certain  amount  of  influence,  and  when  one  man  made  any  statement  that  he  did 
not  like  he  interrupted  him  soniewhat  violently  and  contradicted  him  very 
strongly.    1  think  those  of  your  Lordships  who  were  present  will  recollect  that 
special  case.    Then  on  the  same  subject,  that  is  the  question  of  wages,  I  may 
say  that  I  made  a  special  visit  to  about  112  workshops  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  merely  statistics  as  to  wages.    The  forms  upon  which  I  collected  the 
particulars  were  returned  to  the  Board  of  ^I  ratie,  and  i  have  nowhere  a  cutting 
from  the  Appendix  of  the  Coujmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Emi- 
gration and  Immigration  which  contains,  in  a  very  much  analysed  form, 
the  results  of  that  inquiry  as  to  wages,  and  I  propose  to  put  it  in  now 
for  the  information   of  )Our   Lordships'  Committee  [liandiig  in  the  same, 
vide  Appendix).     In  order  to  have  substantially  the  same  information  em- 
bodied m  my  evidence,  I  propose  to  give  those  figures   in  a  much  more 
abstract  form.    1  hnd  that  the  average  of  198  male  machinists  per  day  is 
6s.  l^d.i  the  maximum  rale  is  10  s.,  at  which  I  found  two  paid  ;  the  minimum 
rate  is  2  s.  6  d.,  at  which  I  found  three  paid.    31  female  machinists  average 
4  s.  1  d.,  the  maximum  being  6  s.,  at  which  two  were  paid,  and  the  minimum 
being  I  s.  8  d.,  at  which  two  were  paid.    11  male  machinists  on  piece-work 
earn  7  s.  I  d.,  the  maximum  being  10  s.,  and  the  minimum  5       117  pressers  on 
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time-work  average  6  5  d.,  the  maximum  being  9*.,  at  which  three  ai'e  paid, 
and  the  minimum  being  2  s.  6d.,  at  which  one  only  was  paid.  101  male 
basters  average  5  s.  4|  d.,  the  maximum  being  9  at  which  three  were  paid, 
the  minimum  being  3  s.,  at  w  hich  two  were  paid.  10  female  basters  average 
3  5.  6  c?.,  the  maximum  being  4  5.  6  d.,  at  which  one  was  paid,  the  minimum 
being  2*.  10  c?.,  at  which  five  were  paid.  121  button-hole  workers  average  on 
piece-M'ork  3  5.  5i  d.,  the  maximum  being  6*.  6  d ,  at  which  one  is  paid,  the 
minimum  1  s.  8  c?.,  at  which  one  is  paid.  10  plain  sewers,  or  fellers  (men), 
average  4  5.  6  (/.,  the  maximum  being  6  s.,  at  which  one  was  paid,  the  minimum 
being  4  s.,  at  which  three  were  paid.  264  female  fellers  average  2  5.  7h  d., 
the  maximum  being  5  s.,  at  which  one  was  paid,  the  minimum  being  1  s.  2  d., 
at  which  two  were  paid.  Then  tiiere  are  two  greeners,  one  at  1  4  d.  per  day 
and  <me  at  nothing.  19  trousers  pressers  average  6  s.  Gd.on  piece- work,  with  a 
maximum  of  7  5.  6  d.,  at  which  one  was  paid,  the  minimum  being  5  s.,  at  which 
two  were  [)aid.  Leaving  now  tlie  question  of  wages,  I  may  say  that  the  sub- 
contract system  exists  also  among  the  workers  themselves.  It  exists  largely 
among  the  smaller  and  poorer  sweaters  who  send  out  their  button-hole  working 
and  some  of  their  plain  sewing  to  be  done  by  women  in  their  o^vn  houses. 
These  women  again  employ  others  paid  at  lower  rates.  I  have  also  found  that 
in  some  cases  the  chief  mnchinist  of  an  establishment  will  take  all  the  machine 
work  by  the  piece,  and  pay  the  other  machinists  by  the  day.  There  are  busy 
and  dull  seasons  in  the  trade,  and  you  have,  in  consequence,  very  irregular  and 
a  low  annual  average  of  earnings.  There  are  two  busy  seasons,  and  according 
to  tlie  statements  of  the  workers,  the  duration  of  each  is  not  more  than  six 
weeks.  The  remaining  nine  mouths  of  the  year  do  not  average  more  than  half- 
time,  especially  among  the  lower  grade  sweaters.  A  full  week  means  only  five 
and  a-haif  days. 

17243.  When  are  these  two  busy  seasons? 

There  is  one  shortly  before  Christmas  and  the  other  shortly  bef<jre  Easter.  I 
have  referred  already  to  the  great  reduction  which,  of  recent  years,  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  prices  paid  hy  the  chief  contractors  to  the  sweaters,  and  the 
increasing  severity  of  competition  among  the  sweating  ma-ters,  I  believe,  is  the 
cause  of  this  general  downward  tendency  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  now  really 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  system  ;  and,  really,  this  also  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
worst  feature  of  the  system,  that  not  only  have  prices  been  coming  down,  but 
that  they  still  tend  to  fall  lower,  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
sweating  system  is  a  downward  tendency;  and  if  it  goes  on,  as  it  is  going  on 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  I  believe  the  position  of  the 
workers  will  become  very  much  worse  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  This 
arises,  to  a  very  large  extenr,  from  the  influx  of  new  foreign  labour  ;  and  it  arises 
also  largely  froun  the  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  journeymen  workers  who  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  to  become  master  sweaters  on  their  own  account,  because 
they  wish  in  that  way  to  realise  the  imaginary  or  actual  profits  of  the  trade. 
The  small  capital  required,  and  the  ease  with  which  those  machines  can  be 
obtained,  and  houses  can  be  converted  into  workshops,  greatly  assist  a  develop- 
ment of  that  character.  Then,  as  to  the  sweating  system  in  the  tailoring  trade, 
so  far  as  the  provinces  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship 
would  care  to  have  a  statement  of  the  towns  in  which  1  found  that  it  exists  ? 

17244.  Yes,  I  think  that  we  should  before  we  finish  ;  but,  as  soon  as  you  have 
done  with  the  East  of  London,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  on  your 
evidence  relating  to  that  1 

1  did  want  to  call  attention  to  some  points  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr, 
Mark  Moses;  Mr.  Mark  Moses  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  sweaters  of  the 
East-end  of  London,  and  in  his  evidence  he  took  exception  very  strongly  to  a 
great  deal  of  my  report. 

17245.  You  would  call  him  a  first-class  sweater,  I  suppose  ? 

I  would  not  call  him  exactly  a  first  class  sweater;  he  is  first-class  in  some 
respects,  and  not  first-class  in  others;  not  first-class  in  the  classes  in  which  he 
himself  classifies  the  sweaters. 
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17J46.  Earl  of  Onslow.~\  Yoii  mean  that  he  does  not  do  the  best  cla-s 
of  work? 

He  does  not  do  the  best  class  of  work,  although  he  employs  his  people  under 
good  conditions. 

17247.  Chairman.^  What  did  you  wish  to  say  about  Idm" 
He  took  exception  to  a  great  deal  of  my  Report,  and  did  so  in  very  strong: 
language,  and.  I  felt  disposed  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  points  which  he 
raise>i  in  his  evidence,  and  in  which  he  contradicted  my  statements.  Mr.  lVIo>es 
informed  your  Lordships,  in  answer  to  Question  8639,  on  page  824,  tliat  he  is 
tlie  president  of  the  Mutual  Tailors'  Association,  and  he  was  also  aske  d,  some 
qnes^tions  about  t!ie  ^ame  association  in  other  parts  of  his  evidence,  but  was 
unable  to  ^ive  your  Lordships  any  definite  information  about  that  organisation. 
1  n(jw  beg  to  put  in  a  statement  of  the  transactions  (/f  that  society  from  1883 
up  to  the  end  of  1887- 

1724H.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  the  transactions? 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  society  to  which  he  refers  {handing  in  the 
same). 

17249.  What  do  you  wish  to  prove  by  this  ? 

I  do  not  wish^  to  prove  anything  ;  but  he  seemed  to  attach  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  the  societ}-,  and  he  made  statements  as  to  the  number  of 
members  which  that  return  does  not  exactly  bear  out ;  and  it  was  put  forward 
as  a  trade  society.  That  return  will  show  }  ou  that  it  absolutely  has  not  paid  a 
single  farthing  on  trade  benefits,  so  far  as  its  own  accounts  show. 

17250.  What  is  this  tai;en  from  r 

It  is  taken  from  my  last  Report  on  Trade  fJnions,  and  the  material  for  that 
Report  was  supplied  by  the  secretary  of  the  society  himself. 

17251.  Who  is  the  secretary  r 

I  think  the  name  of  the  secretary  is  Morris;  but  I  will  not  be  sure.  {The 
Paper  is  handed  in,  vide  Appendix. 

i"252.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  I  understand  from  the  definition  that  you  have 
given  us  of  sweating,  ihat  you  do  not,  as  Mr.  Mark  Moses  has  stated,  class 
among  sweaters  every  man  who  employs  journeymen  ? 

No,  I  do  not,  unless  he  is  a  sub-coutraclor.    Mr.  Moses,  in  his  answer  to  tiia 
same  question,  takes  exception  to  my  use  of  the  term  "  sweater,"  and  he  says 
that  I  speak  somewhat  "  recklessly  "  of  "  diferent  people  engaged  in  the  trade 
as  sweaters,  middlemen,  contractors,  and  sub-contractors." 

17253.  And  you  (juality  it  now,  do  you  not  ? 

iVo,  1  do  not  qualify  it  in  any  way.  I  absolutely  adhere  to  it  as  a  correct 
statement.  The  contractors  are  the  men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  trade  ; 
for  instance,  Mr.  Hollington  is  a  contractor,  Mr.  Tarling  is  a  contractor,  Messis. 
Hebberts  are  contractors,  and  the  term  "  contractor  "  in  every  case  applies  to 
men  of  that  class.  The  sub  contrac  tors  are  the  middlemen  or  the  sweaters. 
Mr.  Moses,  according  to  iiis  statement  as  to  the  way  in  whicli  he  himself  does 
business,  comes  under  that  latter  definition,  because  he  takes  his  woik  from 
Ml  ssrs.  Hollington,  or  at  least,  some  one  equivalent,  or  from  Messrs.  Hyams,  or 
someone  else  in  a  big  way  of  business,  and  he  sub  contracts  to  supply  the  labour 
for  a  certain  number  of  garments  ;  therefore  he  is  a  sweater. 

17254.  Do  you  still  assert  that  the  sweaters  employ  the  girl  learners  to  can  y 
the  work  ? 

Clearly  not,  as  to  Mr.  Moses  ;  because  the  larger  sweaters  invariably  employ 
a  man  to  take  the  work,  a  girl  could  not  do  it;  but  in  the  case  of  the  small 
sweaters,  who  form  really  the  larg(  st  number  of  people  in  the  trade,  girls  are 
employed,  commonly  and  generally,  10  carry  the  woik  between  the  workshop 
and  the  "arehouses.  In  fact,  it  is  patent  in  the  East  End  of  London;  you 
cannot  walk  down  W  hitechapel  or  Commercial-road  without  meeting  the  girls 
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earn  ing  the  work  under  their  anris  or  in  bundles ;  you  n)eet  them  in  the  tram- 
cars  ;  you  see  tliem  in  the  omnibuses. 

172.55.  Chairman.']  You  say  that  you  have  certain  remarks  to  make  upon 
Mr.  Moses's  evidence  ? 

1  would  like  to  t;ike  your  Lordsijip  to  the  answer  to  Question  8648  on  the 
next  P  'ge,  in  which  Mr.  Moses  himself  gives  statistics  as  to  w;tges.  One  of  the 
returns  of  which  i  spoke  a  short  time  ago,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Moses  to  be  filled 
in  ;  it  was  the  form  which  I  used  for  the  collection  of  the  Wages  Statistics  of 
the  East-end  tailoring  trade.  Mr.  Moses  filled  this  schedule  in  with  his  own 
hand  in  my  presence.  He  says  in  one  part  of  his  evidence  while  taking  excep- 
tion to  one  jiortion  of  my  report,  that  his  wife  knew  nothing  of  his  business; 
that  is  to  excuse  her  unwillingness  to  give  me  information  when  I  called  there 
the  first  time.  But  while  he  was  busy  filling  ia  this  sheet,  he  had  to  refer  to 
her  several  times  when  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  wages  paid  to  any  of  the 
people. 

17256.  Where,  in  his  evidence,  does  he  mention  his  wife  as  not  knowing 
anytiiing  of  the  business  ? 

That  was  on  the  next  day,  T  think,  when  he  gave  evidence  again.  It  is  not  an 
important  point,  1  merely  mention  it  to  show  that  his  wife  (and  in  fact  almost 
in  every  case,  5he  wife  of  the  sweater)  attends  very  largely  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  financial  department  of  the  business. 

17257.  Do  you  object  to  what  he  says  in  answer  to  Question  8648  about  the 
prices  ? 

Yes  ;  he  makes  statements  there  as  to  the  wages  paid. 

17258.  For  instance,  he  says  there,  "Mr  Rurnc^tt  states  on  anonymous 
authority  that  a  button-holer  cannot  earn  4  s.  per  day  "? 

Yes  ;  1  wish  to  traverse  that  state-nent  and  almost  all  the  rates  stated  in  that 
answer,  and  I  wish  to  do  so  by  quoting  the  rates  paid  as  stated  in  this  Schedule 
filled  in  by  his  own  hand.  I  have  prepared  an  abstract  of  this  st-itement  which 
is  here  ;  and  I  find  that  he  employs  one  fitter  or  general  tailor  at  8  s.  6  d.  per 
day,  that  his  hours  are  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  9.30  p.m.  ;  those  are 
longer  hours  than  stated  by  Mr.  M(  s:  s  He  employs  five  fitters,  one  at  6  s.  per 
day,  one  at  5  6  d.,  one  at  5  s.,  one  at  4  s.  6  c/.,  and  one  at  3  ^.  6  d.  ;  and  the 
hours  are  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  t^>  nine  p.m.  Your  Lordship  will 
see  that  the  rates  stated  by  Mr.  Moses  are  very  mucli  in  excess  of  these  figures. 

17  259.  As  far  as  basters  are  concerned,  yes  ? 

And  in  the  case  of  maciiinists  he  wrote:  seven  machinists,  one  at  8. v.,  one 
at  7  s.  6d.,  one  at  6  s.,  one  at  5  6  d..  two  at  4  5.  6  d.,  one  at  4  s.,  and  the 
hours  seven  to  nine.  In  the  evidence  there  of  Mi',  Moses  he  says  that  the 
machinists  are  paid  10  s. 

17260.  "  Seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  10  v.  "  r 

Seven  shillings  and  sixpence  to  10*.  According  to  his  own  showing,  the 
maximum  is  8  s.  instead  of  10*.,  and  the  minimum  is  4  s.  instead  of  /  s.  6  d. 
These  were  the  figures  of  Mr.  Moses  himself.  He  has  four  pressers,  one  .it  8  s., 
one  at  7  s.,  one  at  5  s.,  ai  d  one  at  4  .v.  6  d.  ;  the  hours  seven  to  nine.  He  has  one 
boy  apprentice  at  5  s.  6  d.  per  week,  ;!nd  the  hours  from  eight  o'(;lock  to  eight 
o'clock.  He  has  five  female  general  hands  at,  respectively,  3  s.  8d.,  3s,  and 
2  s.  8d.,  and  two  at  2  s.  6d.  ;  and  the  hours  are  from  eight  to  eight.  He  has 
two  female  machinists  at  4  5.  6d.  and  3  s.9  d.  ;  the  hours  eight  to  eighr.  I  le  has 
five  buiton-holers  at  5s.  per  day,  and  the  hours  are  eight  to  eight.  The  state- 
ment is  that  this  5  s.  per  day  is  reduced  to  3*.  6  d.,  hfter  finding  tiieir  gimp 
and  twist.  He  has  two  female  fellers  at  2  s.  6  d.  and  2  s.  He  has  one  girl 
apprentice  at  5s.  per  week.  Thus,  the  averages  are:  for  general  tailor  or 
fitte  r,  who  is  really  a  sort  of  forrman  in  the  shop,  8  s.  6  d.  for  13^  hours  of 
actual  work  ;  basters,  4  s.  11c?.;  machinists,  5  s.  8^  </.  ;  pressers,  6  s.;  female 
general  hands,  2  s.  lOh  d. ;  lellers,  2  s.  3d.;  and  button-holers,  3  s.  6  d. 

17261.  Earl  Browtilow.}  Do  they  all  work  the  same  number  of  hours;  13 
hours. 
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The  filter  seems  to  work  half  an  hour  longer  than  any  of  the  other  men  ;  t'ue 
other  men  work  13  hours.  The  women,  being  under  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Regulation  Act  only  work  lO^  hours. 

17262.  E;irl  of  Onslovj.']  But  Mr.  Moses,  as  I  understand  it,  when  he  contra- 
dicted your  evidence,  was  rather  alluding  to  the  highest  class  of  the  trade,  the 
best  class  of  the  work  ;  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  do  thnt  himself,  but  in  the 
highest  class  of  work  there  was  better  pay  ? 

He  meant,  I  think,  the  Committee  to  understand  that  these  figures  referred  to 
the  trade  at  large. 

17263.  If  you  refer  to  his  answer  to  Question  8838,  he  says:  "I  state  that 
those  are  the  wages  paid  generally  throughout  tlie  trade  "  ;  and  then  I  showed 
him  that  Return  which  you  have  before  you,  and  I  asked  him  whether  it  was 
his,  and  he  said,  "  Yes,"  at  No.  8841  ;  and  then  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
m;iehiner  who  was  paid  as  high  as  10  5.  a  day,  and  he  said,  "No.  I  baid  that 
people  in  the  trade  are  paid  as  high  as  10  a  day.  I  said  that  1  myself  do  no\ 
work  for  the  very  best  trade.  Mr.  Burnett  got  my  filters  down  at  8*.  per  day 
in  this  lieport.  I  at  that  time  said  that  higher  wages  than  these  are  paid ;  1 
m\  self  do  not  work  for  the  best  trade.  When  I  referred  to  that  statement  which 
you  have  quoted,  it  applied  to  the  trade  generally."  Therefore  he  afterwards 
qualifies  his  statement  to  this  extent,  that  the  wages  which  he  quoted  were  those 
of  the  best  class  of  trade,  whereas  the  wages  that  you  referred  to  were  those  of 
his  pariicular  work. 

Then  that  makes  his  case  very  much  worse  ;  because  not  only  are  these  figures 
which  are  quoted  by  him  very  much  in  excess  of  the  payments  which  he  makes 
to  his  own  woi kpeople,  as  I  have  .shown  your  Lordships  under  his  own  hand- 
writing, but  his  rates  are  considei  ably  in  excess  of  the  general  rates  of  the 
trade,  as  your  Lordships  will  have  perceived  from  the  averages  which  I  have 
put  in  ;  so  that  when  he  says  that  these  particulars  do  not  apply  to 
himself  but  to  the  trade  at  large,  he  really  makes  his  position  a  much  worse 
one. 

16264.  Ckairman.l  When  he  gave  those  particulars  he  referred  to  himself,  in 
you  opinion  r 

Undoubtedly  that  was  his  intention.  At  Question  8646  he  is  asked  this : 
"  I  understood  you  to  say  that  what  you  are  giving  the  Committee  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  you  cany  on  business  yourself,"  and  his  answer  is,  "  Yes."  Still, 
in  reference  to  the  same  question,  1  should  like  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  what  Mr.  Moses  says.  He  says  on  that  same  page  825,  "  I  will 
point  out  to  your  Lordships'  notice  that  on  page  12  Mr.  Burnett  states,  on 
anonymous  authority,  that  a  button-holer  cannot  earn  4  s.  per  day.  His 
informants  told  him  that  a  good  worker  would  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  60 
holes  per  day,  or  in  most  exceptional  cases  72.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  siiow 
your  Lordships'  Committee  that  a  button-hole  hand  can  easily  do  84  a  day,  and  a 
good  worker  can  do  1 26.  I  am  prepared  to  have  one  of  the  button-hole  hands 
before  you  to  button  hole  a  ccat  for  an  experiment."  The  whole  effect  of  that  is 
to  take  very  strong  exception  to  my  statement  that  the  button-holers  cannot 
earn  4  *  a  day.  J  may  explain  that  when  I  say  4  5.  a  day,  I  mean  clear 
earnings.  Now,  if  your  Lordships  will  turn  to  No.  8848,  Mr.  Moses,  on  the 
same  point,  is  asked  :  "  Mr.  Burnett  says  that  they  cannot  earn  4  a  day,  and 
you  say  that  your  button-holers  earn  5  a  day,"  and  Mr.  Moses's  answer  to 
that  question  is  "  Yes." 

17265.  He  is  asked  in  the  next  question,  "  How  much  do  you  take  off  that 
5     lor  gimp  and  twist  "? 

And  he  does  not  answer  it.  In  his  form  here  he  seems  to  show  that  1  s.  6  d. 
would  he  taken  off  for  gimp  ;  but  you  get  the  evidence  on  that  point  from  a 
later  witness,  and  if  your  Lordships  will  turn  to  Question  9194,  you  have  there 
as  witness  a  young  lady  button-holer  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Moses *to  show 
what  can  be  done,  and  she  is  asked  the  question,  "How  much  can  you  earn  a 
week  ?"  She  says,  "  I  have  taken  as  much  as  26  s."  ;  and  then  the  next  questitm 
is,  "  That  is  your  maximum  ?"  And  her  answer  is  "  Yes."  Then  the  next  ques- 
tion 
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tion  is,  "  You  have  heard  it  st;ited  to  tl)e  Committee  that  Mr.  Burnett  in  his 
report  says  that  4  s.  'a  dny  is  the  most  that  a  button-holer  can  earn  ;  do  you 
agree  with  that."  If  your  Lordships  take  her  own  figure,  her  maximum  figure 
is  26  s.,  and  you  see  that  is  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  I  state. 
But  if  we  go  a  little  further  into  the  evidence  of  this  wiiness  we  shall  find  still 
greater  inconsistencies.  After  she  had  worked  several  button-holes  in  the  Com- 
mittee-room, her  time  being  checked  by  the  Committee  Cleik,  tiie  question  is 
put  to  her  Tliat  would  be  at  the  rate  of  9  d.  an  hour ;"  hei-  answer  is  "  Yes." 
{Q.)  And  would  you  consider  9  d.  an  hour  a  good  wage  for  a  Female  hand  to 
earn?  {A.)  Yes.  (Lord  Clinton.)  Is  that  your  ordinary  rate  of  "ork  when  you 
are  working?  (A.)  Yes;  I  can  work  like  that.  I  felt  a  little  nervous  when  I 
was  doing-  it  here,  (Q.)  But  you  do,  as  a  lule,  work  as  fast  as  that  ?  (.4.)  Yes. 
(Q.)  All  through  the  day  ?  (A.)  Yes.  {Chairman'-)  How  many  hours  do  you 
work  in  the  day'  {A.)  From  eight  to  eight.  (Q.)  With  an  hour  for  meal 
times?  {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  uny  time  for  tea?  [A.)  Hall-an-iiour."  Your 
Lordships  will  see  that  the  day's  work  is  a  day's  work  of  IO5  hours  ;  but  at  the 
rate  of  9  6?.  an  hour,  the  wages  or  the  gross  earnings  ought  to  be  7*-  \Ohd.; 
her  own  statement  is  that  her  maximum  earnings  are  only  26,9.  Then  if  you 
turn  \o  the  last  question  put  to  that  witness  "Are  tin  re  any  quicker  working  in 
the  same  place  with  you  ?'  her  answer  is  "  Not  quicker  than  1  am  in  Mr.  Moses' 
workshop.  There  are  quicker.  1  know  one  who  can  work  lour  button-holes 
more  in  an  hour."  That,  your  Lordship  will  perceive,  would  be  J 1  d.  an 
hour. 

17266.  Earl  of  Onslow^  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did  work  four  button" 
holes  in  13 1  minutes? 

I'hat  is  exactly  what  1  am  unable  to  understand,  that  she  should  work  up  to- 
that  number  of  button-holes  here  in  that  way,  and  that  all  the  other  statements, 
both  by  Mr.  Moses  and  herself,  as  to  the  wages  which  she  earned  and  which 
the  other  buttoii-holers  earned,  are  in  distinct  contradiction  of  that. 

17267.  Therefore  what  you  contend  is  that  she  is  not  paid  as  much  per 
button-hole  as  Mr.  Moses  stated? 

There  may  be  that  explanation;  I  merely  refer  the  Committee  to  the  incon- 
sistencies of  this  evidence  as  to  the  wages  paid  to  buttun-holers. 

172G8.  Chairman.]  Either  what  Lord  Onslow  suggests  is  correct,  or  else  she 
worked  here  faster  than  her  ordinary  rate  ? 

Or  she  worked  here  faster  than  her  ordinary  rate. 

17269.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  But  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  would  work 
here  faster  than  her  ordinary  rate? 

She  says  in  this  evidence  that  she  was  nervous  ;  and  therefore  the  inference 
is,  perhaps,  that  she  would  be  a  little  slower ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  she 
might,  nevertheless,  do  the  work  here  under  specially  favourable  conditions; 
I  do  not  say  that  it  was  so  ;  I  merely  say  that  that  might  be  some  ex- 
planation. 

17270.  Chairman.]  Would  she  not  be  likely  to  do  the  work  faster  at  the 
commencement  than  at  the  end  of  the  day  r 

She  may,  for  instance,  have  had  her  needle  ready  threaded,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  when  she  did  the  woi  k  here. 

17271.  Would  not  she  or  any  woman  be  likely  to  work  faster  at  the  beginning 
of  the  dav  than  at  the  end?  . 

I  simply  deal  with  her  own  statement  there,  that  she  can  go  on  in  that  way 
hour  alter  hour.  And  I  also  made  special  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of 
button-holes  that  could  be  worked  by  one  w  oman.  1  found  that  it  was  a  very 
much  debated  question  amongst  the  women  themselves.  There  was  a  Mr. 
Fromberg,  whose  establishment  was  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Moses,  who  had  in 
his  employment  a  woman  who  once  worked  for  Mr,  Moses,  and  who  was  said 
to  he  the  champion  button-holer.  When  I  called  last  upon  Mr.  Fromherg,  I 
a^ked  if  the  chamoion  button-holer  was  still  in  his  employment;  and  the 
answer  was,  No,  that  she  had  left  and  gone  elsewhere.    The  statement  in  that 
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case  was  that  she  could  make  65.  6  t/.  a  day  if  she  had  plenty  of  work  to  go  on 
with,  but  that  there  was  no  other  worker  in  the  trade  who  could  do  that. 

17272.  And  how  many  button-holes  did  she  do  ? 

She  was  said  on  one  occasion  to  work  up  to  about  156  button-Iioles,  I  think 
it  wa?,  a  (lay.  Most  of  the  women  I  questioned  on  that  point  said  that  it  would 
be  absoUitely  impossible  for  any  woman  to  do  such  a  number  of  button-holes  in 
a  day  of  IO5  hours.  Then  in  opposition  to  tlie  statement  of  Mr.  Moses  as  to 
the  rate  pai;!  to  button-holers,  1  have  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
figures  \N  hich  I  have  ah'eady  quoted  and  put  in,  and  which  are  based  on  the  actual 
earnings  of  a  lirge  number  of  button-holers,  and  which  show  the  average  to  be 
only  something  like  3  ^.  9  ^.  per  day  ;  and  from  that  3  s.  9  d.  the  cost  of  gimp 
and  twist  is  to  be  deducted. 

After  a  short  adjournment, — 

17273.  What  other  points  are  there  in  reference  to  Mr.  Moses'  evidence  ? 
Rei!-uming  exactly  where  I  left  oft'  when  your  Lordships  adjourned,  I  should 

just  like  to  say  that  my  statement  al)0ut  the  4  s.,  so  far  as  Mr.  Moses'  own  people 
are  concerned,  is  ba>ed  upon  the  statement  of  one  of  his  own  button-hole 
workers.  The  statement  in  my  Renort  is  tliat  she  said  as  a  rule  tliey  made 
3  s.  6  d.  a  day,  but  on  a  very  good  day  they  could  make  4  s.  Then  if  your 
Lordship  will  go  back  to  No.  8648,  at  the  bottojn  of  his  statement,  he  says  that 
a  gO')d  worker  can  do  126  button-hole.s ;  126  button-holes  would  be  5  s.  3  d. ; 
allowing  1  s.  otl' for  twist  and  gimp,  which  is  rather  under  the  ainonnt  stated  by 
his  witness,  that  would  reduce  the  earnings  to  4*  3  d.  So  that  in  reality, 
although  Mr  Ale  ses  takes  such  very  sirong  exception  to  my  statement  about 
the  4  a  day,  his  own  highest  figures  only  give  4  s.  3  d.;  and  1  need  scarcely 
poiiit  out  again  the  enom  ous  discrepa)icy  between  that  and  the  amount 
presumably  earned  by  the  button-holer  working  at  the  speed  at  which  she 
worked  in  this  Committee-room.  Her  staten)ent  to  the  Committee  was  tiiat  her 
hi<ihest  figure  v\as  26s.  per  week;  but  if  we  assume  that  as  she  said  she  could 
always  do  work  at  the  same  speed  as  she  did  here,  that  she  could  work  in  fact 
rather  better  than  she  did  here,  her  earnings  ought  to  be  I  I.  17  s.  Qd.  per 
week.  These  are  inconsistencies  which  may  possibly  be  explained  in  some  way 
or  othei'.  I  thought  it  advisable,  seeing  the  amount  of  contradiction  that  exists, 
to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  them.  Then  1  think  1  may  now  go  on  to 
sweating  in  the  provinces,  still  in  the  tailoring  trade. 

17274.  You  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  Mr.  Moses? 

I  might  say  a  great  deal  more,  but  I  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  as  the 
Other  matters  of  difference  are  rather  matters  of  difference  of  opinion  than 
matters  of  fact. 

17275.  We  will  not  take  any  evidence  from  yon  now  in  reference  to  the 
provinces;  will  you  confine  yourself  to  the  East  End  at  present.  There  are 
one  or  two  questions  1  should  like  to  ask  you;  I  will  ask  you  them  now,  if  \  ou 
like  ? 

I  will  he  very  glad  to  answer  an 3^  (juestions. 

17276.  In  reference  to  what  you  touched  upon  just  now,  the  number  of 
fordgners,  have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  by  Mr. 
Stcphany  and  Mr.  Alexander  ? 

Yes,  I  have  read  tlsat  evidence. 

17277.  I  see  in  your  Report  you  say  that  "matters  have  been  rendered 
infinitely  worse  to  the  native  workers  during  the  last  few  years  by  an  enormous 
influx  of  pauper  foreigners  from  other  European  nations "  ;  taking  that  in 
refers  nee  to  Mr.  Stephany's  and  Mr.  Alexander's  evidence,  perliaps  you  will 
explain  yourself  a  little  further  on  the  point  ? 

The  phrase  "  enormous  influx  "  is  not  used  in  reference  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  or  to  the  whole  population  of  London,  but  to  the  number 
of  people  eng  iged  in  the  tailoring  trade.  We  find  that  so  far  as  the  tailoring 
trade  is  coiicei  ned  and  the  Kast  End  of  London,  for  some  years  back  the  trade 
has  been  at  all  events  adequately  supplied  with  workpeople,  if  not  overstocked. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  a  comparatively  ^mall  number  of  new  foreign  tailors  introduced 
would  have  the  effect  of  flooding  the  trade  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  all 
the  consequences  indicated  in  my  Report. 

17278.  Tiiat  is  to  say  when  yu  use  the  words  "enormous  influx"  you  do 
not  mean  that  the  numbei's  are  very  large,  but  that  the  numbers  have  a  very 
great  effect  ? 

That  they  are  large  in  reference  to  the  special  branch  of  tr.ide  treated  of  in 
my  Report. 

17279.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number? 

That  is  a  matter  which,  as  your  Lordship  will  see,  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
speculative  ;  and  I  may  say  that  my  ciiief  al  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  GiflFen,  is 
to  ijive  evidence  before  your  Lordships'  Committee,  and  his  evidence  will  deal 
almost  entirely,  and  will  deal  very  exhaustively,  with  the  question  of  the  propor- 
tion of  foreigners  who  have  recently  come  into  this  country. 

17280.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  on  what  you  base  what  you  say  in 
your  Report,  that  "  the  enormous  influx  of  pauper  foreigners  "  has  had  a  very 
bad  effect  on  I  he  tailoring  trade  ? 

The  Report  goes  on  to  show  the  process  by  which  1  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 
It  is  on  page  4  of  my  Report,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  paragraph, 
where  I  say,  "  It  is  even  difficult  to  obtain  a  definite  starting  point  from  the 
figures  of  the  census  of  188L" 

17281.  I  think  I  had  better  ask  you  whether  you  have  anything  to  add  to 
your  Report  in  that  l  espect ' 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  statements  there  made  in  my  Report.  I  have 
gone  several  times  over  the  statements  in  the  Report  since  the  Report  was  issued, 
and  I  think  I  have  no  reason  to  alter  or  to  modify  the  conclusions  there  arrived 
at  in  any  way. 

17282.  By  foreigners,  I  presume,  you  mean  mostly  foreign  Jews? 
Cliiefly  foreign  Jews. 

17283.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  correct,  as  has  been  stated  before  the  Com- 
mittee, that  whole  streets  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  Gentiles  are  now 
inhabited  by  Jews  ? 

1  should  not  like  to  say  absolutely  whole  streets. 

17284.  Of  course  that  is  a  broad  expression? 

It  may  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  in  a  few  cases  whole  streets  which 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  Englisli  people  in  Whitechajjel  are  now  inhabited  by 
Jews. 

17285.  Within  what  period  would  that  change  have  taken  place? 

Of  that  I  am  unable  to  speak.  My  own  acquaintance  with  that  district  of 
London  only  commenced  when  1  went  there  for  the  ])urposes  of  making  my 
investigation;  and  the  fact  that  struck  me,  especially  in  reference  to  a  few 
streets' was  that  al)So]utely  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  Jews. 

17286.  Lord  Thring.']  But  of  your  own  knowledge  do  you  know  whether  that 
has  been  recent  or  for  a  long  time  ? 

Of  my  own  knowledge  1  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  recent  or  for  along 
time. 

172S7.  By  Jews,  do  you  mean  foreign  Jews? 

By  Jews,  "l  mean  foreign  Jews,  because  in  the  course  of  my  investigations 
I  found  a  considerable  number  who  were  unable  to  speak  a  single  word  of 
English. 

17288.  Chairman.']  All  you  know  is  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  vhem 
now  ? 

Yes,  a  great  number. 

J  7289.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  there  were  fewer 
of  them  five  or  ten  years  ago  ? 

From  the  facility" with  which  Jews  pick  up  the  English  language,  and  from 
the  fact  that  a  gre  at  many  were  unable  to  speak  EngHsh,  I  should  say  that  there 
were  a  good  many  recent  arrivals. 

(.50.)  3  u  4  17^90-  Have 
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17290.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  Mr.  Stephany's  and  Mr.  Alexander's 
-evidence  on  that  point  r 

I  liave  nothing  to  sav  in  respect  to  that  evidence,  because,  to  some  extent, 
my  calculations  are  based  on  the  figures  vv^hich  they  gave  in  one  of  their  own 
annual  Reports. 

1 7291 .  You  would  not  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  amount  of  emigration  of  the 
foreign  Jevs'ish  element? 

Mr.  Giff'en's  evidence  will  deal  with  that. 

1 7292.  You  would  not  be  able  to  tell  us? 

I  should  not  like  to  say  anything  on  that  subject. 

17293.  But  you  still  retain  your  opinion,  as  expressed  in  your  Report,  that 
this  influx  of  pauper  labour  has  had  a  serious  eti'ect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  Ea.st  End  of  London  ? 

Most  decidedly;  and  that  opinion,  I  think,  would  be  borne  out  by  almost 
every  master-sweater  in  the  East  End  of  London.  When  1  speak  of  master- 
sweaters,  I  really  mean  Jews,  the  men  who  are  practically  working  in  the 
trade. 

17294.  Lord  Thrin^.]  Mr.  Stephany's  evidence  is  the  other  way;  that, 
instead  of  immigration,  it  was  emigration  ? 

Undoubtedly  ;  tlie  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  themselves  were  almost  the 
first  to  cause  the  alarm  as  to  the  extent  of  this  Jewish  imtuigration,  especially 
into  London  ;  and  now  they  want  to  minimise  as  much  as  possible  the  effect  of 
their  own  first  declaration. 

17295.  Chairman.^  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
by  Miss  Potter  ? 

Yes,  I  have  read  Miss  Potter's  evidence. 

17-296.  That  refers  principally,  if  I  remember  right,  or  altogether,  to  factories 
and  workshops  which  come  under  the  Act ;  ciiiefly  to  clothing  ? 
Entirely  to  clothing. 

17297.  And  chiefly  to  coats? 
Chiefly  to  coats. 

17298.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  her  evidence? 

There  is  one  statement  which  she  made  with  regard  to  which  I  am  not 
exactly  clear  as  to  her  meaning  perhaps,  but  I  differ  with  her  in  respect  to  it. 
So  far  as  1  recollect  she  said  that  the  East  End  tailoring  trade,  and  the  West 
Enil  tailoring  trade,  were  absolutely  in  water-tight  compartments;  that  is  that 
there  was  no  competition  of  the  one  with  the  other.  My  experience  is  that 
more  and  more  oi  the  West  End  work  has  been  finding  its  way  gradually  to  the 
East  End. 

17299.  Would  you  be  able  on  another  occasion  to  give  evidence  as  to  the 
tailoring  trade  in  the  West  End  ? 

As  to  that  fact,  yes.  I  could,  in  fact,  make  a  special  statement  now,  which 
would  simply  bear  out  what  I  say,  and  would  almost  render  further  evidence  on 
the  point  unnecessary.  There  is  the  case  of  one  tailor  whom  I  have  already 
referred  to  to-day  ;  he  informed  me  that  he  did  a  large  amount  of  work  for  a 
noted  Regent-street  firm,  which  l)as  been  mentioned  several  times  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry.  So  important  did  he  consider  the  West  End  connection,  that 
he  had  really  divided  his  business  in  the  East  End  into  two  departments.  On 
the  second-floor  of  his  house  he  carried  on  what  may  be  termed  his  slop-trade, 
his  lower  class  business;  but  the  work  which  he  did  for  West  End  firms  was 
done  on  the  floor  above,  in  which  he  emplo\ed  only  skilled  mechanics; 
when  1  say  skilled  mechanics,  1  mean  skilled  tailors  ;  and  his  fkilled  tailors 
employed  on  this  West  End  work  earned  a  very  high  rate  of  wages.  I 
quoie  that  fact  to  show-  that  the  East  End  trade  and  the  West  End 
trade  are  not  now,  whatever  they  may  have  been  some  years  back,  in 
water-tight  compartments,  that  is  to  say,  trades  not  interfering  one  with  the 
other. 

1 7300  I  do 
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17300.  I  do  not  understand  3  0U  that  they  are  in  competition  one  with 
the  other  ;  but  that  the  West  End  work  is  sent  to  the  East  Eud  to  be  done  ? 

Tiiat  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  )ndicati\  e  of  East  End  labour  beino-  in  compe- 
tition with  West  End  labour. 

17301.  Now  as  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons,  have  you 
read  it  r 

I  have  read  Mr.  Lewis  L3^ons'  evidence. 

17302.  That  referred  to  a  lower  class  of  labour,  and  generally  to  conditions  = 
which  do  nol  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inspectors  under  the  Factory 
and  Workshop  Act  ? 

To  a  very  large  extent  that  is  so. 

17303.  Do  you  in  the  main  agree  with  his  evi  lence;  his  description  of  the 
sweating  system  ? 

I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  a  general  agreement  with  his  evidence. 
By-the  bye,  speaking  of  Mr.  Lewis  Lyon«,  there  is  one  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Moses  in  his  evidence  to  the  effect  that  when  I  visited  the  East  End  I  was 
assisted  in  my  inquiries  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons.  To  that  siatement 
I  wish  to  give  a  most  emphatic  denial.  I  knew  before  I  went  to  the  East  End 
the  position  which  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons  occupied  in  the  trade,  and  I  was  above  all 
things  anxious  to  keep  myself  absolutely  free  from  Mr.  Lewis  Lyons,  or  from 
any  interference  on  his  part ;  and  the  information  which  I  gathered  was 
obtained  without  his  assistance  in  anyway  whatever. 

17304.  Have  you  any  opinions  as  to  alterations  in  the  Act  which  mig  ht  be 
advisable  or  necessary  r 

That  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  would  not  like  to  express  any  opinion. 

17305-  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  effect  of  the 
sweating  system  was  to  create  a  downward  tendency  in  prices  ? 

That  is  the  whole  tendencv  of  the  sweating  system  at  the  present  time.  The 
prices  have  not  only  been  falling  for  this  last  seven  or  eight  years  very  rapidly, 
but  they  continue  to  fall.  That  to  my  mind  seems  the  worst  symptom  in  the 
system. 

17306.  You  do  not  think  it  is  the  downward  tendency  which  has  created  the 
sweating  system,  but  the  sweating  system  which  has  created  the  downward 
tendency  ? 

i  am  clearly  of  that  opinion.    Would  your  Lordship  like  me  to  put  in  now 
the  report  of  the  visit  v.  hich  I  paid  to  Leeds. 

17307.  No  ;  we  will  take  that  another  time 

Perhaps  your  Lordship  would  like  to  hear  the  way  in  which  trades  which  are 
well  organised  act  in  this  matter,  to  hear  something  of  the  steps  which  they 
take  to  prevent  sweating  in  their  trades. 

17308.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  which  you  have  suggested  to 
me.    You  yourself  were  an  engineer  ? 

I  am  myself  an  engineer. 

17309.  And  you  told  us  just  now  that  this  sub-contracting,  and  piece-work, 
and  so  on,  might  occur  without  sweating  ? 

That  is  so. 

17310.  Is  it  not  the  case  in  your  trade,  as  well  as  in  other  trades,  that  sub- 
contracting is  carried  on  ? 

That  is  so  ;  sub-contracting  is  carried  on,  but  under  conditions  which  prevent 
sweating. 

17311.  I  should  like  to  hear  some  explanation  of  that  if  you  would  give 
it  us  ? 

The  piece-work  system  in  the  engineering  trade  lias  been  long  established. 
So  far  back  as  1850,  the  men  employed  in  the  trade  found  that  the  system 
was  being  abused  ;  that,  in  fact,  a  system  of  sweating  was  being  built  up. 
Certain  men  in  an  estabhshment,  who  were  called  piece-masters,  used  to  under- 
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take  tlie  execution  of  certain  work;  all  the  tools  were  foun^l  for  them; 
tliey  found  absolutely  nothing  ;  they  simply  undertook  to  erect  a  st 'am-t  ngine, 
01  a  machine  of  some  kind,  or  lo  do  a  given  quantity  of  work  at  a  given  price  ; 
they  paid  the  m(  n  employed  under  them  ;  nsen  who  were  eni^as^ed  and  startv^d 
on  the  work  by  the  firm  were  paid  by  the  piece-master,  or  were  paid  through 
the  office,  as  the  case  might  be;  but  they  received  only  their  ordir^ary  time 
wages,  and  any  ^nrplns  which  rcnained  after  these  wages  were  paid  was  taken 
by  the  piece-master.  In  that  case  the  piece-master  took  all  the  profit  of  the 
labour  ;  the  men  reaped  no  advantage  whatever  from  the  sub- contract ;  there- 
fore the  piece-master  was  a  sweater.  The  engineers,  being  a  well  organised 
irade,  took  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  that  sy>tem  ;  and  these  are  the  two  rules  which 
they  d(  vised  to  accomplish  tiiat  purpose:  "Any  member  t^ikinu' work  by  the 
piece,  and  not  sharmg  equally  in  proportion  to  his  wages,  any  surplus  made 
over  and  above  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  members  and  other  persons  working 
on  such  job,  shall  be  summoned  before  this  b?'anch  or  comnnitee  of  his 
branch  ;  and  if  he  does  not  comj)l\-  with  the  above  regulation,  lie  shall  be 
fine(i,  in  the  first  instance.  10 -s.,  in  the  second.  20  s.,  and  in  the  third 
instance  be  excluded,  s\d)ject  to  the  approval  of  the  locrii  council"  "Any 
niember  working  for  nv  under  ;;nv  piece-master,  and  not  receiving  an  equal 
share  of  any  surplus  in  proportion  to  his  wages  that  n)ay  be  made  over  and 
above  his  weekly  wages,  shnll  be  snunnoned  before  his  branch,  branch  com- 
mittee, or  district  committee;  and  on  his  refusing  to  leave  such  employment  he 
shall  be  fin(  d,  for  the  first  ofl'ence,  20  s  .  and  for  the  second  offence  lie  ex(;luded; 
subject  to  the  apj-rovai  of  the  local  council."  That  is  a  rule  which  not  only 
punishes  the  man  who  sweats  iiut  the  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  sweated. 
'1  he  effect  of  that  rule  has  been  to  bring  about  quite  a  different  state  of  things  ; 
instead  of  the  piece-master  now  putting  into  his  own  pocket  the  whole  of  the 
profit  which  may  have  been  earned  on  any  particular  piece  of  work,  the  amount 
of  that  profit  is  divided,  not  by  the  piece-masti  r,  but  by  the  chief  contractor 
among  the  whole  of  the  men  ;  it  is  divided  amongst  the  whole  of  the  men 
employed  on  that  piece  of  work  in  proportion  to  the  wages  which  they  receive. 

17312.  Then  what  does  the  piece-master  get  ? 

The  piece-master  simply  gets  his  pro|)ortion  according  to  his  rate  of  w:iges; 
and  as  lie  is  a  man  who  is  generally  paid  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the 
others,  he  gets  his  extra  amount  in  that  way. 

17313.  l  hen,  in  fact,  the  system  of  sub-contract  or  piece-work  continue*, 
hut  it  has  been  r(  ndered  unobjectionable  ' 

It  has  been  rendei  ed  un(<bjectionable.  I  hat  I  refer  to,  and  wish  to  point 
out  to  your  Lordships,  as  showing  t!  at  in  trades  where  you  have  a  .good  solid 
organisation,  tlie  men  are  able  to  take  care  of  tliemselves,  and  to  prevent 
sweating  affecting  ihem  so  injuriously  as  it  does  the  people  in  those  trades  where 
they  have  absolutely  no  organisation. 

1  7314.  Is  that  the  case,  to  your  knowledge,  in  any  other  trades  ;  I  mean  does 
the  same  thing  occui,  that  sub  cont  acting  exists  but  is  rendered  harm- 
less ? 

It  is  to  so  t  e  extent  in  the  building  trades. 

1731,5.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  building  trades  f 
No  practical  knowledge  ;  anything  that  I  know  about  the  building  trades  is 
simply  hearsay. 

1731(1.  Lord  Thi'i/ig.']  When  you  say  that  sub-contracting  has  produced  a 
towering  of  prices,  is  not  this  the  fact  that  sub-contracting  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  a  great  deal  of  unskilled  labour  into  play  that  otherwisw  would  not  be 
brought  into  operation  ? 

1  do  not  think  so  iu  the  East  Knd  tailoring  trade,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
sub-contracting  system  is  extended  rather  by  an  increase  in  the  numbei'  of  sub- 
cotitractors  than  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  i)eople  employed. 

17317.  Bui  take  this  case.  Take  a  skilled  mechanic,  as  you  call  a  skilled 
tailor;  supposing  you  employed  a  skilled  mechanic  upon  t!  e  whole  of  a  coat  for 
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instance,  it  is  obviiius  that  the  price  raakitiji,  th;it  coat  would  be  much  greater 
than  if  you  sub-divide  that  coat  a  i.oiigst  a  numb  r  of  people,  some  of  whom  are 
entirely  unskilled  ;  might  not  that  be  the  case  ? 

That  is  so.  But  it  is  to  be  remai'i^ed  also  that  it  would  be  -x  \  ery  much  better 
coat. 

17318.  But  I  am  not  asking  tiiat  ;  I  ask  is  not  that  whieh  1  havt' just  putt© 
you  the  cas ;  ,  and  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  sub-contractoi'  is  employed  with  a 
view  to  cheapen  work  by  l-ringini;  unskilled  work  ii  to  operation  which  cannat 
be  brought  into  operation  without  him  } 

You  can  have  ihv  sub  division  of  labour  without  the  sub-contractor;  you  can 
have  the  sub-divisiDU  of  labour  as  you  find  it,  for  instance,  in  the  factory  irade, 
in  which  the  sub  diusion  uf  labour  can  be  carried  wut  to  a  still  greater  extent 
than  it  is  carried  out  in  the  East  End  sweating  shop. 

17319  But  if  the  subdivision  of  labour  is  carried  out,  and  if  instead  of 
em))lo\  ing  skilled  labour  thiough-iut,  you  employ  unskilled  labour  to  a  great 
degree,  does  not  that  reduce  prices ;  in  other  words,  is  it  not  the  c  ompetition 
of  population  that  reduces  the  prices,  whereby  there  are  a  great  number  of 
human  beings  who  are  ready  to  work  almost  for  nothing  in  unskilled  work  of 
any  de.scription  ? 

That  is  undoubtedly  so.  It  perhaps  would  be  better  if  we  said  "  less  skilled 
work,"  be  cause  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  in  eacii  case  required  ? 

17320.  Take  the  ease  of  a  table;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  can  make  that 
table  cheaper  if  it  is  distributed  amongst  10  men  than  if  it  is  all  made  by  one 
skilled  artizan  ? 

Undonbtedly,  the  sub-division  of  labour  has  a  tendency  to  cause  increased 
cheapness  of  pro  luction. 

17321.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  great  increase  of  population,  especially 
in  the  East  End  amongst  the  poorer  clase-,  tends  to  produce  a  great  surplus  of 
unskilled  labour? 

i  scarcely  understand  the  be  irinu  of  your  l^ordship's  question. 

17322.  The  l)earing  of  my  question  is  this:  it  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of 
saying  that  sub- contracting  has  lowered  the  prices,  the  real  fact  is  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  tierce  compeiition  of  unskilled  labour,  and  that  people  are  willing 
to  work  for  next  to  nothing,  because  they  eke  out  their  living  by  other  means  ; 
for  instance,  a  woman  is  married,  and  lier  husband  makes  a  little  and  she  makes 
a  little,  and  consequently  that  unskilled  labour  necessarily  lowers  the  prices, 
because  the  article  is  made  cheaper  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  can  employ  a 
great  deal  of  unskilled  labour  on  that  article,  instead  of,  as  was  the  cas;?  years 
ago,  employing  skilled  labour  throughout  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  we  are  confounding  two  different  things.  Wheu  I  speak 
about  the  fall  in  prices  and  the  down\\ard  tendency  of  prices,  I  mem  in  the 
prices  (as  I  have  already  illustrated)  paid  for  given  garments  by  the  chief  con- 
tractor, who  absolutely  does  not  come  into  contact  with  auy  class  of  workers  ; 
and  so  tar  as  the  prices  of  garments  are  concerned,  the  competition  is 
not  between  the  absolute  workers  of  all  ranks,  but  between  the  sweaters  of 
various  grades ;  and  so  far  as  the  sweaters  are  concerned  and  the  prices  for 
garments  paid  by  the  chief  cimtractor,  the  competition  exists  only  amongst 
themselves  ;md  not  amongst  the  workers. 

17323.  I  cannot  understand  that ;  supposing  we  take  a  coat,  and  supposing 
that  was  made  by  a  skilled  mechanic  at  the  West  End,  that  coat  would  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  if  it  is  sent  down  to  the  East  End  and  distributed  amongst 
some  10  different  workers,  and  the  lower  portion  of  tiie  grades  of  workers 
being  unskilled  workers,  remunerated  at  very  low  wages ,  would  not  that  be  the 
case  ? 

That  is  so. 

1  7324.  Is  not  that  the  reason  that  the  price  is  lowered,  because  by  the  employ- 
ment of  unskilled  labour  on  the  unskilled  parts  of  a  job  you  necessarily  can  do 
the  thing  much  cheaper  ? 
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When  your  Lordship  uses  the  word  "  prices,"  am  I  to  understand  that  you 
mean  the  prices  per  garment  paid  by  the  ch'u  f  contractoi-  ■ 

17325.  Yes,  by  the  chief  contractor  ? 

Then,  I  say  distinctly,  that  I  consider  ihe  chief  course  of  the  fall  of  prices 
paid  Ijy  the  chief  contractor  to  be  due  to  the  competition  of  the  small 
employer. 

17326.  The  small  employer  could  not  compete  unless  he  could  get  unskilled 
labour  very  cheap  ? 

But  he  competes  with  tlie  men  in  his  own  class  ;  lie  competes  with  the  men 
under  this  sypteni ;  all  the  men  under  this  system  compete  one  with  the 
other. 

17327.  But  is  not  the  possibility  of  his  competition  really  based  upon  the 
fact  that  he  is  able  to  get  labour  cheaper,  and  cheaper,  and  cheaper,  by  reason 
of  the  surplus  of  unskilled  labour? 

'J  hat,  my  Lord,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  one  of  the  (iifficuliies  of  the 
sweater ;  he  is  not  always  able  to  get  cheap  labour. 

17328.  He  could  not  compete  at  all  unless  he  could  get  cheap  unskilled 
labour,  could  he  ? 

L)  very  many  cases  (and  I  have  not  the  slighlesi  doubt  that  it  is  absolutely 
true)  the  master  sweaters  will  tell  you  that  they  themselves  receive  less  monev 
at  the  end  of  the  week  than  their  own  workers. 

17329.  But  that  cannot  be  the  general  rule  ? 

It  is  now  the  case  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

17330.  Lord  Movl'swell.']  You  said  that  in  one  case  you  saw  a  greener  who 
was  cai  ning  nothing ;  what  do  you  suppose  his  work  was  worth  ? 

I  assume  that  his  work  was  worth  something,  or  rhat  his  employer  would  not 
have  kept  him  there. 

17331.  Y'ou  did  not  watch  hira  to  see  how  he  got  on  ? 
He  seemed  to  stitch  well  enough. 

!73:';2.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  prices  tend  to  fall  in  skilled  labour, 
or  only  in  unskilhd  labour? 

^  hen  I  ?pokeof  j)rices,  you  must  understand  distinctly  that  I  spoke  of  prices 
1  aid  by  the  chief  contractor  to  the  sub-contractor.  \A  hen  I  spoke  of  wages, 
then  I  leferred  to  the  earnings  of  the  people  employed  by  the  sub-contractors; 
and  1  should  be  inclined  to  say  this,  that  while  the  prices  per  garment  have 
lallcn  \ery  con  sidei  ably,  I  should  savin  many  cases  50  per  cent,  daring  this 
last  6(  vt  n  or  eight  years,  the  wages  (  f  the  workers,  especially  of  the  more  highly 
skilled  uoiker?,  have  not  fallen  during  that  time, 

17333-  Do  you  account  for  that  by  the  use  of  machinery,  or  how  - 
No,  1  should  not  account  for  it  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  because 
there  has  not  been  any  new  machinery  introduced  during  that  period  ;  but  for 
this  reason  :  your  Lordship  will  have  perceived  that  the  whole  business  of  the 
sweater  d(  pends  upon  his  employing  labour  of  various  grae'ations  of  skill.  The 
anxiety  of  each  man  to  become  a  sweater  on  his  own  account  has  increased  the 
number  of  master  sweaters;  each  master  sweater,  to  carry  on  his  own  business 
properly,  must  ha^e  so  many  men  of  the  higher  grades  of  skill;  therelbrt', 
amongst  the  master  sweaters  themselves  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
tom]ietition  for  the  higher  skilled  labour  necessary  to  the  effective  working  of 
their  business;  and  in  that  way,  while  the  prices  of  the  employers  have  been 
rajjidly  falling  and  their  profits  becoming  less,  the  wages  of  the  better  class  of 
workers  have  certainly  not  fallen,  but  on  the  contrary,  have  had  a  slightly 
upward  tendency. 

17334.  And  the  wages  of  the  lower  class  of  workers,  have  they  fallen,  or  are 
they  stationary  r 
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The  wages  of  the  lower  c-ass  of  workers  ha\e  been  fairly  stationary,  though 
in  some  cases  they  have  slightly  fallen. 

17335.  You  mean  that,  owing  to  ;i  better  system  the  consumer  gets  his  clothes 
cheajoer,  and  the  labourers  do  not  suffer,  or  suffer  very  little  ? 

I  should  not  like  to  say  that  during  the  period  which  I  have  referred  to  the 
consumer  h;is  received  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  ths  reduction  in  price?  which 
I  have  indicated.  I  believe,  though  I  may  say  it  is  only  belitf  on  my  part,  that 
the  profits  of  the  chief  contractors  have  very  largely  increased. 

17336.  And  that  the  profits  of  the  small  sweater  have  very  largely 
decreased  ? 

That  the  profits  of  some  of  the  sweaters  have  largely  decreased. 

17337.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Reverting  to  the  question  of  the  speed  of  doing 
button-holes,  is  it  not  quite  conceivable  that  though  the  young  woman,  when 
she  was  here,  did  work  at  a  great  rate  she  would  not  maintain  that  high  speed 
ordinarily  during  a  day  of  10  hours,  and  that  that  Mould  bring  the  calculation 
pretty  much  to  what  was  stated  ? 

1  should  not  like  to  attempt  to  reconcile  what  I  consider  the  glaring  incon 
sistencies  of  the  evidence  on  that  point. 

17338.  I  am  only  alluding  to  that  particular  point,  whi'.-h  is  OJie  you  have 
gone  into  pretty  fully,  and  asking  you  whether  that  might  not  be  the 
explanation  ? 

An  expert  in  the  trade  might  account  for  it ;  I  confess  my  utter  inability  to 
account  for  the  inconsistency. 

1733Q.  Lord  Thrwg.  \  I  do  not  quite  understand  now.  In  answer  to  Lord 
Monksv^ell,  you  say,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  price  of  goods  has  decreased, 
that  the  consumer  does  not  reap  the  whole  of  the  advantage,  that  he  does  reap 
some  advantage,  that  the  price  of  labour  has  not  decreased ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
wages  have  not  decreased,  and  only  in  some  cases  the  sweaters  have  had  any 
advantage  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sweaters  are  an  unmixed 
blessing  if  they  have  decreased  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  increased  the 
wages  ? 

1  should  be  most  strongly  disinclined  to  say  that  the  sweater  was  a  blessing 
in  any  form  whatever. 

17340.  Why? 

Simply  because,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  he  intercepts  the  profit  of 
labour,  which  I  believe  ought  to  fall  legitimately  to  the  advantage  of  the 
workers  themselves. 

;734i.  You  have  told  Lord  Monkswell  that  the  wages  have  not  decreased.^ 
Clearly  they  have  not  decreased  during  the  period  over  which  prices  have 
been  falling ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  understand  me  to  sav  thai;  I  con- 
sider the  wages  are  too  high  or  high  enough  ;  I  believe  the  contrary. 

17342.  If  they  have  not  decreased,  what  harm  have  the  sweaieis  doi;e;  they 
have  lowered  the  price  to  the  consumer;  the  skilled  artizan,  as  you  have 
answered  already,  gets  higher  wages  in  some  cases  ;  the  unskilled  artizan  does 
not  get  lower;  what  is  the  harm  they  !)ave  done  ? 

The  harm  is  in  the  system.  The  system  existed,  as  it  does  now,  at  the  time 
of  which  1  spf  ak ;  and,  if  we  go  back  to  the  case  of  the  man  in  Prescott-street, 
he  said  that  for  the  same  work  as  he  is  now  doing  at  much  reduced  prices, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  he  used  to  take  as  his  share  7  /.  or  8  ^.  a  week  ;  that 
was  profit  purely  upon  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  men  he  h;ul  employed  ; 
and  he  said  that  now  the  prices  have  fallen  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  only 
able  to  takf  3  I.  as  his  own  share.  If  any  portion  of  that  3  I.  represents  the 
profit  which  he  has  made  out  of  labour,  and  out  of  nothing  else,  then  I  say  that 
that  portion  is  something  which  he  has  intercepted  which  ought  to  have  gone 
in  addition  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  workpeople.  To  put  the  matter  clearly  :  it 
is  a  comparison  over  a  given  space  of  time  ;  and  what  1  should  say  is  this  :  that 
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whereas  seven  or  eight  years  back  he  iD.iy  have  '  een  intercepting,  or  he  may 
have  been  retainii)(^  to  himseh,  4  /.  or  5  /.  as  the  profit  upo  i  the  labour  of  the 
people  he  employed,  he  is  not  now  nble  to  intercept  so  much,  but  in  tlie  mean- 
time the  condiiioii  of  iho  people  has  not  changed;  it.  is  simply  a  lo-s  to  the 
master  sweater  in  that  case,  but  nobody  has  gained  except  perhaps  the  whole- 
sale clothier,  who,  hy  the  comjietition  of  one  master  sweater  with  another,  has 
been  ai)le  gradually  so  to  reduce  prices. 

17343.  Then  I  understand  you  that  ihe  consumer  has  gained  necessarily,  but 
ihe  master  sweater  has  lost  ? 

I  >hDnld  not  like  to  say  that  the  consinrier  iias  gained  ;  clearly  iie  lias  not 
gained  to  that  extent ;  and  I  should  venture  to  assert  that  the  coat  ma^le  by  die 
East  End  t^ulur  for  a  West  End  firm  seven  or  eight  years  ago  at  the  high  prices 
1  have  quoted  is  not  rold  to  the  customer  one  shilling  cheaper  now  on  account 
of  that  fall  in  prices. 

17344.  Chairman.]  When  vou  >p eak  of  wages  I  presiim  '  y,  u  nieaa  the  rates 
of  wages  ? 

I  mean  thi^  rates  of  wages,  or  the  {)ie  e-work  earnings  of  the  workpeople. 

17345.  But  do  \ou  mean  also  the  eapacity  of  a  man  to  earn  wages  through- 
out the  year  ? 

1  have  not  referred  to  the  ability  to  earn  wages  throughout  the  year ;  if  I 
had  done  that  it  would  of  course  have  reduced  the  average  weekly  wages  very 
considerably. 

i734().  Lord  Thring.]  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  then  that  clothing  is  not 
cliea|)er  than  it  was  ? 

Speaking  of  seven  or  eight  years  back  it  is  very  little  cheaper. 

17347.  To  the  consumer? 

To  the  consumer.  If  yon  go  back  over  a  longer  period  of  course  there  is  a 
reduction  in  the  price  to  t!,e  consumer. 

1734S.  We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  how  very  cheap  these 
garments  are  to  the  consumer  ? 

Clearly  that  is  so ;  but  when  vve  speak  of  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years 
only  there  is  comparatively  little  change. 

17340.  Chaifman.^  I  take  it  from  \ou,  that  over  that  pei iud  what  you  say 
has  occured  is  this :  That  the  prices  the  articles  have  cost  have  been  consider- 
ably reduced,  but  that  the  reduction  is  absorbed  by  the  large  contractors  ;  the 
wholesale  houses  r 

hat  is  my  opinion. 

1  7350.  And  the  article  gets  to  the  absolute  consumer  very  little  cheaper  than 
it  formerly  did  r 

The  price  to  the  actual  consumer  is  only  aiffected  by  the  degree  of  com- 
petition between  the  chief  contractors  which  certainly  is  by  no  means  so  great 
as  the  amount  of  competition  between  the  master  sweaters. 

17351.  And  during  that  same  time  the  profits  of  the  sneater.^,  of  the  smaller 
sweaters  especially,  have  becon  e  diminished,  and  the  rate  of  wages  for  skilled 
labour  has  pracrically  increased,  and  the  late  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour  has, 
I  think  you  say.  !  tniained  about  the  same  ? 

Or  slightly  decreased.    There  may  have  been,  to  increase  the  sub-division  of 
labour,  an  introduction  of  some  less  skilled  branches  ;  I  never  found  such  a  sub- 
division in  the  London  trade  ;  buf,  referring  to  Leeds,  I  may  say  that  I  found  a 
siill  further  sub-division  beyond  those  existing  in  London.    I  found,  fo  '  instance, 
that  some  women  «  ere  employed  to  sew  on  buttons  and  nothing  el-e. 

'7352-  You  have  said  veiy  little  about  machinery;  has  the  introduction  of 
improved  mnchinery  affected  the  tailoring  trade  largely  ? 

IJndoubtedly  ii  has  ;  that  has  been  one  of  the  chief  iactors  in  the  great 
reduction  in  the  price  of  clothing  to  the  consumer. 

17353.  Lord 
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17353.  Lord  Thrin^.]  But  I  tliougbl  you  said  tliat  there  was  not.  a  great 
reduction  in  the  |)iice  of  clothing  to  tlie  consu  iier  r 

Diiring  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  My  statement  as  to  there  being  no 
considerable  reduction  in  the  price  ot*  clothing  referred  to  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years. 

17354.  Chairman.]  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  machinery  has  revolutionised  or  alte;  eel  the  trade  to  the 
detriment  of  labour  : 

It  would  be  easy  to  answer  the  question  were  it  confined  to  any  given  class 
of  la^jour  ;  if  it  were  eoiiHned  to  the  skilled  tailois  only,  clearly  it  has. 

17355.  But  it  lias  been  beneficial  to  the  unskilled  labour  ' 

It  has  been  beneficial  to  unskilled  labour  because  it  has  rendered  it  possible 
for  an  amount  oT  unskilled  labour  or  less  skilled  labour  to  get  into  the  clothing 
trade,  which  could  never  have  got  in  under  the  old  system. 

17356.  Have  you  followed  the  evidence  that  his  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mitt  ee  ? 

I  have  followed  it  very  closely, 

'7357-  ^  should  like  to  ask  you  generally  whether  you  think  that  the 
evidence  which  the  ('ommittee  has  had,  gives  a  fair  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  sweating  system  is  conducted  in  London? 

I  think,  so  far  a^  the  East  End  trade  is  concerned,  you  have  had  from  the 
various  witnesses  on  each  side  very  full  and  exhaustive  evidence. 

17358.  Vou  have  visited  Leeds,  and  you  have  also  made  a  Report  upon  it; 
I  think  you  also  have  made  a  Report  about  the  condition  of  the  chain  and  nail 
maker's  industry  at  Cradley  Heath  ? 

Yes  ;  on  each  of  those  subjects  I  have  made  Reports. 

17359.  Have  you  also  been  to  Darlaston  ? 
Yes  ;  I  have  been  in  that  district. 

17^60.  Then  on  another  occasion  you  will  be  prepared  to  give  evidence  on 
those  special  trades  ? 

I  would  be  prepared  to  give  evidence  on  those  special  trades  There  was 
some  mentiou  made  to  me  by  Lord  Onslow  as  to  liome  industrie-'  ;  perhaps 
it  would  be,  better  to  keep  back  that  evidence  also  until  dealing  with  the 
provinces. 

Chairman.~]  Yes,  if  it  refers  to  the  provinces. 

The  Witness  is  directed  ro  withdraw. 


Mr.  JAMES  WELSH,  having  been  re-called;   is  further  Examined,  as 

.  follows  : 

17361-2.  Chairman.]  You  wish,  I  believe,  to  correct  some  oi  the  evidence  you 
gave  before  the  Committee  ? 
Yes. 

17363.  Will  you  state  what  it  is  you  desire  to  say  ? 

In  reference  to  the  ship  "  Adirondack,"  I  desire,  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
whose  evidence  has  been  taken  on  the  Sweating  I  iquiry  witli  regard  to  docks, 
to  Citrrect  one  error  with  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  me  concerning  the 
balance  or  plus  money  received  from  the  working  of  the  ship  "  Adirondack." 
I  said  10<?.  perday.  In  the  subsequent  examination  of  the  dock  superinten- 
dent it  is  given  as  1  4  which  is  an  apparent  contradiction.  The  fact  is, 
JO  d.  was  offered  and  was  refused  one  day,  and  when  the  palpable  fraud 
attempted  was  exposed,  the  other  6  d.  was  given  ;  not  till  then  ;  and  that  is  the 
.'Sort  of  practice  generally  adopted  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Beck,  superin- 
tendent, or  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor,  who  cannot,  therefore,  be  cognisant  of  that, 
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or  of  the  thousand  and  one  grievances  under  which  dock  labourers  suffer,  and 
who,  therefore,  are  not  very  great  authorities. 

173(54.  What  you  say  is.  if  I  undtTstan-l  you,  that  the  10  d.  a  day  was  what 
was  offered  ? 

What  was  offered  on  one  day. 

17365.  What  you  said  was  that  that  was  what  was  paid  ;  what  you  mean  is 
that  that  was  what  was  offered  ? 

That  was  what  was  offered  ;  and  unless  we  had  made  a  protest  v;e  should 
have  had  to  abide  by  it. 

1  7366.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  get  1  s.  4  d.  r 

We  did  get  1  4  d. ;  but  it  was  your  Lordships  examining  me  further  ahich 
caused  me  to  forget  to  make  that  statement. 

1  7367.  Have  you  ever  received  any  accidents  in  the  docks  ? 

Yes  ;  and  I  consider  that  the  instances  ot  my  own  experience  are  only  a  fair 
sample  cf  that  of  many  others  ;  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  others.  Only  as 
receiitly  as  last  Spring  I  fell  down  the  forehohl  of  the  "  Glencoe  "  steamship  in 
the  South  Dock,  a  distance  of  26  feet.  Now,  fortunately,  no  bones  were  broken, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  walk  up  the  ladder  unaided,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all 
around  ;  and  I  immediately  went  to  the  Poplar  Hospital  and  had  an  examina- 
tion from  the  resident  suigeon  ;  but,  although  I  was  very  seriously  hurt,  I  was 
so  overcome  by  the  sight  of  broken  limbs  and  other  things  around  me,  that  I 
was  only  glad  to  escape  from  such  surroundings  ;  and  from  that  time  forth 
never  went  to  the  ho^pital  again ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  I  do  not 
really  think  tliat  it  was  an  officially  leported  accident.  But  that  is  only  one  of 
numerous  accidents  that  I  have  been  a  victim  to  in  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ence as  a  dock  labourer  for  this  last  16  or  1/  years. 

i73()S.  How  many  accidents  have  occurred  to  you  r 

1  have  had  somethim;-  like  sis  or  seven  accidents,  \ery  serious  accidents,  and 
there  are  others  in  my  own  experience  who  have  been  similarly  placed,  and  who 
have  not  reported  the  accidents  any  more  than  I  did. 

17369.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  officially  reported  "  ? 

It  is  generally  supp(  sed  that  the  particulars  of  the  case  must  be  taken  down 
by  the  dock  constable  at  the  gates,  as  you  are  |)assing  out  of  the  gates.  Now, 
on  no  occasion  has  any  instance  of  that  kind  occuri-ed  to  me ;  I  have  been 
rather  too  ready  to  smother  the  knowledge  of  the  accident,  from  the  fact  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  considered  disabled  ;  and  that  is  what  has  occurred  with  many 
others  :  and  Colonel  Martindale  and  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor  are  so  high  in 
authoritv,  compared  with  our  position,  that  many  instances  of  this  kind,  thousands 
I  might  say,  ctmld  never  have  reached  their  ears.  They  only  pay  an  official 
visit,  ])erhaps  once  a  week,  or  at  most  once  a  day  ;  and  tliey  pass  through  the 
dock,  and  thty  rely  simply  upon  what  is  reported  to  them  by  the  superior 
officials  of  the  dock.  Consequently  it  is  to  their  interest  that  these  things 
are  not  generally  known;  and  I  have  known  of  instances  where  men  have 
really  been  hurt,  and  simply  because  they  have  been  making  much  of  that 
particular  accident  alter  the  occurrence  is  over,  and  tliey  have  recovered,  they 
have  not  been  emjiloyed  again. 

17370.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  leport  these  accidents  r 

The  duty  of  the  particular  foreman  under  whom  you  are  working. 

17371.  But  have  you  ever  been  disabled  for  any  time,  and  prevented  going 
to  work,  I  mean  by  an  accident  r 

Yes;  on  one  occasion  when  picked  up  nearly  diowned  I  was  for  about  five 
months  not  able  to  do  work,  although  I  crawled  to  the  dock  gates  ;  and  it  was 
my  disabled  position  which  enabled  me  to  get  probably  a  turn  or  two,  which  I 
was  really  not  able  to  do;  and  that  is  the  case  of  others  too;  I  have  had  to 
crawl  about  and  do  the  best  1  could,  seeking  all  the  easy  jobs  I  possibly 
could;  for  instance,  when  a  laige  steamer  came  in,  when  it  might  be  in  my 
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power  to  get  a  job,  not  from  any  gracionsness  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  ;  I 
have  generally  got  this  easy  job  on  my  own  look  out. 

17372.  Did  you  apply  f  r  compensation  in  any  of  these  cases? 
JNever. 

17373.  Why  not? 

It  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  it.  I  was  working  with  a  man  on  a  vessel  called 
the  "  Ocean  Mail  "  some  years  ago  in  the  South  Dock,  and  the  n-.an  \Aorking 
the  next  sling  to  me,  being  a  dark  man,  was  hurt ;  and  he  lodged  with  a  certain 
person  in  the  same  street  as  I  did  ;  and  tiiat  man  entered  an  action  against  the 
Com(>any,  and  for  about  10  months  he  was  in  litigation  with  the  C^ompany. 
All  he  got  was  80  I.,  which  only  went  so  far  as  to  clear  the  ( xpenses  of  the 
lawyers  concerned.  So  that  we,  having  these  instances  before  us,  and  knowing 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  making  any  effort,  consider  it  our  duty  to  make  as 
httle  of  it  as  possible,  and  to  continue  work  as  long  as  we  are  able.  I  know  of 
another  instance  when  I  was  working  what  they  call  a  lead  ;  that  is  another 
matter  that  requires  thorough  investigation;  tiie  system  of  working  leads  in 
the  clocks.  The  vessel  in  this  j)articular  instance  was  the  "  Port  Denison,"  one 
of  the  largest  steamers  that  came  into  that  dock ;  it  wa>  just  upon  discharged, 
and  I  was  workmg  a  lead,  a  distance  of  20  yards  ;  and  so  much  was  1  hid  from 
the  transactions  of  the  forehold  that  it  required  another  man  to  attenil  to  the 
man  immediately  over  the  hatchway  to  attend  to  me,  and  I  had  to  turn  round 
in  this  manner  while  the  action  ot  the  crane  \\as  working  in  order  to  see  this 
man,  and  in  this  distance  of  20  yards,  and  on  tliat  particular  occasion,  a  man 
was  killed.  This  man  was  killed  through  the  unhooking  of  what  they  call  a 
shod-tnb,  and  it  falling  upon  him  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  hiu)  to  escape  from  it.  1  will  just  describe  to  your  Lordships  the 
condition  of  tlie  hatchway  and  the  hold.  Now  it  appears  th  it  there  were  any 
amount  of  bales  of  wool  stowed  for  transshipment,  and  this  wool  was  stowed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  goods  that  were  to  be  landed  were,  as  it  were,  im- 
mediately dug  out  of  the  forehold,  right  down  upon  the  skin  of  her,  as  they 
say;  so  that  the  goods  that  were  for  transshipinent  were  only  al)reast  of  the 
combings  of  the  hatchway  ;  consequently  there  was  no  possibdity  of  escape  for 
him,  poor  man  ;  and  the  eagerness  and  has  e  with  which  the  work  was  being 
done  was  such  that  the  man  had  no  probability  of  escape.  The  ship  was  in  a 
very  great  hurry  that  morning  ;  she  had  been  working  all  night ;  the  warehouse- 
keeper  stood  over  the  hatchway,  as  if  to  goad  the  men  on,  and  they,  in  order,  I 
suppose,  to  make  themselves  as  clever  as  they  could  in  the  eyes  of  the  warehouse- 
keeper,  were  urging  one  another  on  ;  and  in  this  way  this  man  was  killed.  I 
did  not  see  it  myself;  I  could  hardly  hear  the  man  at  the  distance  ;  hut  I  am 
only  describing  to  you  that  a  ma  1  may  be  hurt  and  yet  not  be  able  to  get 
satisfaction. 

17374.  I  take  it  from  you  th;it  many  accidents  occur  which  you  think  might 
be  prevented  iftiie  means  were  taken  to  ensure  that  the  work  was  done  in  a 
safer  way  ;  and  that  a  great  number  of  accidents  i>f  this  kind,  and  other  kiiids 
occur,  which  are  never  brought  hefore  the  notice  of  the  secretaries  or  the  dock 
companies  because  they  are  not  reported  ? 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes, 

17375.  And  they  are  not  reported,  mainly  because  the  men  are  afraid  that  if 
it  was  known  that  they  had  had  accidents  chey  might  not  obtain  work  again ; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

That  is  what  I  mean. 

17376.  And  therefore,  1  presume,  you  object  to  the  statements  that  are  made 
by  Colonel  Martindale  as  to  the  number  of  accidents  in  the  docks  .- 

I  object ;  and  not  only  so,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  going  amongst  hun- 
dreds of  dock  labourers  since  the  statement  of  Colonel  Martindale,  and  they 
entirely  laugh  at  the  idea  that  that  man  should  be  believed  as  an  authority. 
As  Colonel  Martindale  is  the  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  St.  Katha- 
rine's Docks,  and  as  my  experience  has  been  generally  at  the  East  and  West 
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18th  December  1888. ]  Mr.  Welsh.  \_Coniinned. 


India  Docks,  1  do  not  v\ish  it  to  be  confounded,  and  to  be  supposed  tbat  those 
references  have  been  made  directly  concerning  his  statement  of  accidents, 
although  I,  as  a  dock  labourer,  state  this  emphatically,  that  1  am  as  good  a 
representative  dock  labourer  as  there  is  and  therefore  1  can  speak  for  the 
general  body  of  men  ;  and  we  are  a  migratory  sort,  especially  since  the  exten- 
sion of  the  docks  down  the  rivei",  so  much  so,  that  thc-re  is  never  hardly,  for 
men  of  my  description,  sufficient  work  at  one  dock,  and  consequently  we  arc 
always  floating  round.  Therefore  w  liat  I  should  say  would  generally  apply  to 
all  docks ;  and  not  only  that,  there  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  dock  labourers 
that  there  is  a  great  necessity  for  some  independent  representative  body  who 
will  represent  the  men  as  well  as  the  dock  companies  in  reference  to  matters 
that  I  have  been  referring  to,  in  accidents  and  tlsat  sort  of  thing,  who  will  ini- 
pariially  judge  and  impartially  decide. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  he  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Colonel  Birt,  27th  November  1888. 


COPY  of  Contract  for  performing  Work  at  the  Warehouses  of  the  Millavall 

Dock  Company. 


We,  the  undersigned  Alfred  John  Hutchings  and  James  Stephen  Moxley, 
called  the  Contractors,  hereby  undertake  to  perform  the  work  mentioned  therein  for  the 
MiLLWALL  Dock  Company  at  their  "  F."  and  "  G."  and  Nos.  6  and  7  Warehouses, 
ujion  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  namely :  — 

At  "  F."  Warehouse  : 

For  parcels  of  grain  20  quarters  and  under,  housing  from  bins,  or  landing 
from  ship  or  craft,  aud  delivering  to  ship,  craft,  rail,  or  van,  Is.  O^d.  each  way. 

For  parcels  of  grain  more  than  20  quarters,  10|  d.  per  ton  each  way  for 
housing  or  landing  from  ship  or  craft,  and  delivering  to  ship,  craft,  rail,  or  van. 

It  being  understood  that  any  parcel  of  grain  more  than  20  quarters,  housed  or 
landed,  shall  be  on  the  10^  d.  per  ton  rate,  whether  delivered  entire  or  in 
cotchels,  and  that  the  contractors  shall  register  such  particular  deliveries. 

Delivering  grain  from  trollies  or  bins  from  Western  Granaries.  3J  d.  per  ton. 

Landing  and  housing  lead  for  the  Lead  Warrant  Company,  3^  d.  per  ton. 

Delivering  lead  for  the  Lead  Warrant  Company,  Z\  d.  per  ton. 

Landing  iron  for  the  East  Ferry  Road  Engineering  Company,  3|  d.  per  ton. 

For  any  extra  operations  other  than  those  specified  in  the  foregoing,  half  the 
rates  receivable  by  the  Millwall  Dock  Company. 

At  "  G."  Warehouse,  and  Nos.  6  and  7  Warehouses  : 

Landing,  housing,  and  working  grain  and  other  goods,  ex  ship  or  craft,  10^  d. 
per  ton. 

Delivering  grain  and  other  goods  per  road,  rail,  or  water,  101  d.  per  ton. 

Turning  over  grain,  when  the  charges  for  this  service  are  receivable  by  the 
Dock  Company,  1  \  d.  per  ton. 

For  any  extra  operations,  half  the  rates  receivable  by  the  Millwall  Dock 
Company. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  contractoi's  shall  receive  7  d.  per  ton  for  landing  and 
housing  lead  in  F.,  G.,  and  Nos.  6  and  7  Warehouses,  and  7  d.  per  ton  for 
delivering  lead  from  these  warehouses. 

And  it  is  understood  that  the  above  rates  shall  cover  the  whole  of  the  services  to  be 
done  and  executed  at  the  warehouses  aforesaid,  including  clei'ks,  tallymen,  weighers,  and 
labour  of  all  and  every  kind  whatsoever,  the  Dock  Company  allowing  the  use  ol  trollies, 
cranes,  and  gear  necessary  for  the  due  and  proper  performance  of  the  work. 

And  the  contractoi's  undertake  to  perform  the  work  entrusted  to  them  efficiently,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Company's  superintendents,  employing  whom  they  please,  but 
not  men  of  known  bad  character. 

The  contractors  further  agree  to  be  responsible  for  all  loss  or  damage  to  goods  or  gear 
(fair  wear  and  tear  of  the  latter  excepted)  caused  through  neglect,  inattention,  or  other- 
wise, by  themselves,  or  any  person  or  persons  in  their  employ,  as  also  for  any  claims  or 
accidents  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  and  to  keep  the  warehouses  and  quays  adjacent  under 
their  control,  free,  clean,  and  orderly. 
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It  is  also  further  agreed  that  contractors  shall  be  paid  the  lump  sum  oi  5  /.  per  week 
for  extra  operations  for  which  the  Company  do  not  receive  payment  from  merchants  or 
owners,  over  and  above  any  other  sums  they  may  be  further  entitled  to,  the  said  sum  of 
5  /.  being  a  special  gratuity  for  special  services. 

And  it  is  understood  that  contractors  shall  employ  the  following  men,  while  they  are 
able  to  do  light  work,  viz.  : — Venning,  Hillier,  Bailey,  Hastings,  Stanley,  Morley, 
Benson,  Boucher,  Effeny,  and  Morrison. 

The  sum  of  7  5.  6  d.  per  week  to  be  allowed  contractors  for  booking  services  at  F. 
Warehouse,  and  5  s.  per  week  for  booking  services  at  G.  and  Nos.  6  and  7  Warehouses. 

No  grain  or  goods  of  any  description  to  be  delivered  except  on  orders  passed  by  the 
Company's  authorised  servants,  and  all  sweepings  to  be  the  property  of  the  Millwall 
Dock  Company. 

Should  contractors  require  to  be  absent  at  any  time,  they  shall  give  the  Company's 
superintendents  due  notice  of  such  absence  in  writing,  stating  whom  they  leave  in  charge 
of  their  work. 

Payment  to  be  made  every  Saturday  for  all  work  done  and  completed  up  to  the 
previous  Thursday,  the  weekly  payments  to  be  made  on  certificates  signed  only  by  Mr. 
Wooci,  or  Mr.  Campbell,  superintendents. 

This  Contract  to  commence  on  the  21st  day  of  February  1888,  and  shall  be  terminable 
at  any  time  without  notice  on  either  side,  but  should  the  Millwall  Dock  Company  termi- 
nate this  Agreement  without  notice,  then  contractors  are  to  be  paid  by  the  Dock  Company 
such  wages,  in  lieu  of  notice,  as  they  (contractors)  are  bound  to  pay  any  person  in  their 
employ  at  weekly  wages. 

Dated  this  21st  day  of  March  1888. 

(signed)        Alfred  John  Hutchings. 

James  Stephen  Moxley. 
Millwall  Dock  Company, 

per  J.  S.  Wood, 
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PAPEE  handed  in  by  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor,  29th  November  1888. 


EAST  AND  WEST  INDIA  DOCK  COMPANY. 


List  of  Permanent  Staff. 


Major 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Chief  Clerk,  Secretary's  Office. 
Establishment  Clerk. 
Law  Clerk. 

Principal— Shipping  Office. 
Accountant. 

Principal — Transfer,    Dividend,  and 

Pay  Office. 
Corn  Agent. 
Agent  at  Gravesend. 
5  Chief  Clerks  and  Receivers. 
Deposit  Clerk. 
Chief  Examiner. 
Clerk  of  Charges. 
Assistant  Clerk  of  Charges. 
2    First    Class    Clerks — Secretary's 

Office. 

7  Second  Class  Clerks — Special  Classi- 
fication. 

9  Third  Class  Clerks — Special  Classi- 
fication. 

20  First     Class    Clerks  —  General 
Classification. 

93    Second   Class    Clerks  —  General 

Classification. 
87    Third    Class    Clerks  —  General 

Classification. 

4  Snpei'intendents. 
2  Deputy  Superintendents. 

8  Warehonsekeepers. 

21  Assistant  Warehousekeepers. 
Gauger. 

Assistant  Gaugei'. 

2  First  Class  Deputies  on  the  Quay. 

5  Deputies  on  the  Quay. 

3  Assistant  Deputies  on  the  Quay. 
2  Principal  Foremen  Coopers. 
5  Foremen  Coopers. 

Minor 

General  Dock  and  Warehouse  Staff: 

First  Class  Leading  Foreman. 
12  Leading  Foremen. 
49  I'oremen. 
150  Assistant  Foremen. 
11  Samplers  (grade  now  abolished). 
96  Assistants. 
2  Head  Messengers. 
2  Messengers,  adult. 
2  Timekeepers. 


Staff. 

Timber  Measurer. 
5  Assistant  Timber  Measurers. 
Principal  Storekeeper. 
Storekeeper. 
Principal  Wharfinger. 
5  Wharfingers. 
Foreman  of  Machinery. 
Master  of  Derrick. 

Dockmaster^s  Staff: 

3  Dockraasters. 

4  Assistant  Dockmasters. 

Police  Staff': 

Superintendent  of  Police. 

4  Inspectors  of  Police. 

Railway  Staff: 

2  Railway  Inspectors. 

Engineer's  Stafff: 
Engineer. 

Supervisor  of  Mudding. 
Architectural  Assistant. 
Correspondence     Clerk,  Engineer's 

Department. 
Prime  Cost  Clerk. 
Draughtsman. 

Inspector  of  Electric  Lighting. 

Provident  Association  : 

Secretary,  Provident  Association. 

Telegraphists : 

1 1  Telegraphists — Female. 

Staff. 

Sergeant  of  Messengers. 
Assistant  Sergeant  of  Messengers. 
97  Messengers. 
8  Assistant  Foremen  Coopers. 

5  Coopers. 

20  Coopers,  Rum  Quay. 

6  Engine  Drivers  for  Meat  Hulks  and 
Store. 

2  Shipkeepers  for  Meat  Hulks. 
Assistant  Storekeeper. 

3  Gear  and  Storekeepers. 
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Derrick  Staff: 

2  Masters  of  Derrick. 

3  Engineers  of  Derrick. 

2  Mates  of  Derrick. 

3  Stokers  of  Derrick. 
2  Derrick  Crew. 

2  Derrick  Boys. 

Blackwall.  Pier  Staff: 

Pier  Inspector. 
Assistant  Pier  Inspector. 
Pierman. 

Dockmaster  s  Staff: 

4  Masters  of  Tugs. 

5  Mates  of  Tugs. 

3  Engineers  of  Tugs. 

7  Stokers  of  Tugs. 

Foreman  of  Dry  Docks  (Tilbury). 
2  Assistant  Foremen  of  Dry  Docks 

(Tilbury). 
Leading  Foreman  of  Gates. 

6  Foremen  of  Gates. 

4  Assistant  Foremen  of  Gates. 
Leading  Foreman,  Dock  Crew. 

8  Foremen,  Dock  Crew. 
2  Assistant  Foremen,  Dock  Crew. 

5  Boarding  Officers. 
Foreman  of  Barges. 
2  Timekeepers. 
126  Gatemen. 
5  Dock  Crew. 
Ferryman. 

2  Carpenters. 

Police  Staff: 

7  Sergeants. 
37  Co'nstables. 
7  Barge  Searchers. 
62  Watchmen. 
Foreman  Fireman. 
4  Firemen. 

Railway  Staff : 

Station  Inspector. 
Station  Clerk. 
Leading;  Engine  Drivers. 

3  Engine  Drivers. 

4  Firemen. 
Signal  Fitter. 
7  Signalmen. 
2  Foremen  Platelayers. 
4  Platelayers. 
Leading  Foreman  Shunter. 


Foreman  Shunter. 

6  Assistant  Foremen  Shunters. 
8  Shunters. 

7  Bi'idgemen. 
3  Gatemen. 
Point  Cleaner. 
Number  Taker. 

Engineer's  Staff: 

Foreman  of  Machinery. 
Foreman  Fitter. 

2  Leading  Fitters. 
Fitter. 

3  Building  Foremen. 
2  Timekeepers. 

Foreman  Plumber  and  Gas  Fitter. 

Gas  Foi-eman  {va.  Town), 

2  Gas  Men. 

2  Divers. 

Chain  Examiner. 

Foreman  Wheelwright. 

Leading  Boat  Builder. 

7  Engine  Drivers. 

4  Stokers. 

8  Oilers 

Engine  Attendant. 

2  Masters  of  Tugs— Mudding  Staff. 

Engineer  of  Tug — Mudding  Staff, 

Miscelluneous : 

Housekeeper. 

2  General  Servants. 

Bookbinder. 

2  Caretakers  of  Workmen's  Dwellings. 
Gardener  (Tilbury). 

LahoiLr  Sta-ff : 

50  First  Class  Labourers — Docks. 

102  Second  Class  Labourers — Docks. 

2  Third  Class  Labourers — Docks. 

8  Sample  Porters. 

2  Sample  Van  Drivers. 

Crane  Man. 

30  Shedmen. 

Sampling  Cooper. 

Porter — Dock  House. 

5  First  Class  Porters— Town  Ware- 

houses. 

38  Second  Class  Porters — Town  Ware- 
houses. 

81  Third  Class  Porters — Town  Ware- 
houses. 
Store  Porter. 

2  Gear  and  Storekeepers  (Tilbury). 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Thomas  Beck,  4th  December  1888. 


COPY  of  Rules  and  R.vtes  on  Shipping  m  Force  at  the  East  and 
West  India  Docks. 


EAST  AKD  WEST  INDIA  DOCK  COMPANY. 


Rates  on  Shipping. — Class  A. 


The  attention  of  captains  of  vessels  is  especially  directed  to  the  regulations  regarding  fires,  Ughts,  and 
smoking,  as  well  as  to  the  penalty  for  any  breach  thereof 

Notice. — The  company  will  not  he  answerable  for  any  delay,  loss,  or  damage  arising  from  comhination  or 
strikes  of  any  persons  in  their  employment  or  service,  nor  for  any  consequences  arising  therefrom. 


Dues  and  Rent  on  Shipping. — Class  A. 


Note. — The  tonnage  dues  and  rent  are  to  be  levied  on  the  re-admeasurement  whenever  the  same  shall 
have  taken  place  ;  any  cargo  carried  on  deck  is  to  be  taken  as  an  addition  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  in 
the  case  of  both  import  and  export  cargoes,  and  a  week's  rent  is  to  be  charged  for  any  fraction  of  a  week. 

Vessels  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  docks  until  the  tonnage  dues  and  other  charges  have  been  paid  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  register  must  be  produced,  if  the  ship  be  British,  or  a  certificate  of  admeasurement 
by  the  proper  ofiicer  of  the  Customs,  if  foreign,  when  a  pass  will  be  gi-anted,  which  must  be  lodged  with 
the  dock-master  on  the  vessel  leaving  the  docks. 


^                       .  ,  

Dues. 

Rent  per  Ton 
Gross  Tonnage 
per  Week. 

Vessels  with  transhipment  goods,  or  laden 
from  ports  or  places  outside  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas  (with  the 
exceptions  enumerated  in  page  2),  with 
liberty  to  re-load,  per  ton  net  register 


Lighters,  save  when  specially  exempted  under 
company's  Act  of  Parliament,  per  ton 
register  ------- 

When  remaining  in  dock,  and  employed 
in  carrying  more  than  one  freight,  an 
additional  charge  of  3  d.  per  ton  register 
will  be  made  for  each  freight  carried  after 
the  first. 

Vessels  loading,  per  ton  net  register 


Vessels  entering  Dock  ivithout  Cargoes  to  Lie 
Up,  Repair,  or  Fit  their  Machinei-y,  and 
Vessels  entering  to  adjust  Compasses. 

Sailing  Vessels. — Docking  and  undocking,  per 
ton  gross  tonnage       -       -       .       -  . 

Screw  Steamers. — Docking  and  undocking,  per 
ton  gross  tonnage       -       .       .       .  - 

Paddle-wheel  Steamers. — Docking  and  undock- 
ing, per  ton  gross  tonnage  -       -       -  . 


£.  s.  d. 


-    1  - 


-    1  - 


}  - 


\  - 


-  3 

-  3 

-  4 


f.  s.  d. 


1 


-  1 


-    -  1 


(50.) 


To  commence  after  four 
weeks  from  date  of 
entrance  if  discharged 
by  the  crew,  or  four 
weeks  from  final  dis- 
charge if  discharged  by 
the  company  :  but  when 
the  discharge  of  any 
vessel  is  postponed  by 
desire  of  the  owners, 
free  rent  will  not  be 
allowed  beyond  six 
weeks  from  the  date  of 
entrance. 

To  commence  after  one 
week  from  date  of  en- 
trance. 


To  commence  after  four 
weeks  from  date  of  en- 
trance. 


To  commence  fi-om  date 
of  entrance. 

To  commence  from  date 
of  entrance. 

To  commence  from  date 
of  entrance. 
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Exceptions. 


Dues. 


Rent  per  Ton 
Gross  Tonnage 
per  Week. 


Vessels  entering  to  discharge  parts  of  cargoes, 
docking  and  undocking,  per  ton  net  register 

Additional  on  quantity  of  goods  discharged, 
per  ton  ------- 

This  rate  applies  only  when  vessels  have 
discharged  part  of  their  cargoes  before 
entering  dock,  or  leave  dock  with  part  of 
their  cargoes  on  board. 

Vessels  entering  to  load  parts  of  cargoes,  dock- 
ing and  undocking,  per  ton  net  register 

Additional  on  quantity  of  goods  taken  on 
board  -------- 

This  rate  applies  only  when  vessels 
come  into  dock  partly  laden,  or  quit  dock 
to  complete  loading  elsewhere. 

The  above  rates  in  no  instance  to  exceed 
the  dues  on  a  vessel  discharging  or  loading 
a  full  cargo. 

Vessels  wood  laden,  per  ton  net  register 

Vessels  coal  laden  entering  to  discharge  : 

Docking  and  undocking,  per  ton  net  register 

And  in  addition  for  every  ton  of  coals  tran- 
shipped or  delivered  into  craft 

Should  the  vessel  load  outwards,  the 
usual  rates,  according  to  the  port  of  desti- 
nation, will  be  charged,  in  lieu  of  docking 
and  undocking. 

Steam  or  sailing  vessels,  from  Mogadore,  or 
laden  with  wine  or  brandy,  from  French, 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese  ports,  discharging  in 
dock,  but  not  loading  out,  per  ton  net 
register  ------- 


Discharging  in  dock,  and  loading  out  for  a 
port,  as  above,  per  ton  net  register 

Should  the  steamer  load  out  for  any 
other  port  the  usual  dues  will  apply, 
according  to  the  port  of  destination. 


s.  d. 

-  3 

-  9 


-  3 

-  9 


£.  s.  d. 


-    -  1 


-   -  1 


-  1 


1 


To  commence  after  one 
week  from  date  of  en- 
trance. 


To  commence  after  one 
week  from  date  of  en- 
trance. 


To  commence  after  four 
weeks  from  date  of  en- 
trance. 

To  commence  after  72 
hours  from  date  of  en- 
trance. 


To  commence  after  48 
houi-s  from  the  final 
discharge,  if  discharged 
by  the  company  ;  or 
after  the  date  of  en- 
trance, if  discharged  by 
the  crew. 

To  commence  after  14 
days  from  date  of  en- 
trance. 


Yachts. 

Yearly  Rates  : — 


£.  s.  d. 

Under  25  tons     -      --      --      --      --      -  ..33_ 

25  tons  and  under  50  tons  -       -    ,-       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     6  0- 

50       „       „       100    „    -       -  -    12  12  - 

100      „      „       150    „  18  18  - 

150       „       „       200    „    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       .       -       -    26    5  - 


Yachts  on  yearly  rates  will  be  charged  10  s.  per  yacht  in  addition,  if  the  rates  are  not  paid  within  one 
week  from  the  date  of  entrance. 


Weekly  Rates  : — 

£.   s.  d. 

Docking  and  undocking,  per  ton    -       -       -       -       -       -  __3 

Rent,  per  week  i  f^om  date  of  entrance. 

No  charge  less  than  10  s. 

Steamers  charged  on  hiilders'  measurement. 

iVo^f.— Yachts  entering  dock  will  be  subject  to  yearly  rates,  unless  notice  be  given  within  three  days 
from  date  of  entrance  that  they  are  to  be  placed  on  weekly  rates. 
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Rates  for  Dischaiiging  Cargoes  of  Vessel> 

Working  Hours. 


i)LRiN(;  Ordinary' 


Viz.,  from  8  a.m.  to  fi  p.m.  from  1st  March  to  .31st  October,  and  8  a.m.  to  p.m.  fi-om  Ist  November  to 
the  last  day  of  February  ;  including  survey  of  hatches  during  the  discharge,  copies  of  certificates  of 
survey  on  cargo,  and  freight  books. 

The  discharging  rates  apply  to  goods  delivered  direct  from  ship.  If  the  company  are  I'cquired  by 
shipowner  to  pass  over  quay  into  craft  any  goods  entered  for  overside  delivery  and  duly  applied  for  in 
time,  an  additional  charge  will  be  made  for  such  service,  as  under  : — 

•s-.  <1. 

Grain,  rice,  flour,  cofEee,  dates,  oilcake,  and  oil-seeds  in  packages,  sugar  iu  bags 
(excluding  jaggery  and  mats  of  sugar),  cotton-seed,  bacon,  beef  and  pork  (not 
canned)  in  casks  or  cases,  wine  and  brandy  in  casks  or  cases,  and  resin  in 
casks    -----------    Per  ton  weight      I  2 

Other  goods  in  packages  --------          „       ,,  1  li 

Goods  loose  or  in  bulk,  other  than  grain  -----  ,,       .,  21) 

Grain  in  bulk  ---------       -  ,,       ,.  12 

Deals  or  lumber  -         ,,       .,  2- 

Empty  Casks. — Puncheon,  id.  ;  hogshead,  2  ;  smaller  casks,  l^d.  each. 

If  the  goods  are  not  duly  applied  for  in  time,  they  will  become  subject  to  the  ordinary  landing  charges, 
whether  the  charges  are  borne  by  the  shipowner  or  consignee,  and  the  above  rates  will  not  apply  in  such 
cases. 

Goods  and  sweepings  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  shipowner  to  appropriate  will  be  charged  : — 
Appropriation  services,  3  s.  Qd.  per  ton,  and 

Rent  per  week  after  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  forwarding  accounts  of  goods  on  hand,  li  il. 
per  ton. 

An  additional  charge  will  be  made  on  cargoes  or  portions  of  cargoes  which  are  exceptional  in  character, 
arising  from  the  nature,  stowage,  or  condition  of  the  goods,  from  delivery  in  otlier  than  bill  of  lading 
quantities,  or  from  any  other  cause  involving  extra  expense  in  their  unloading. 


Grain,  rice,  flour,  cofEee,  dates,  oilcake,  and  oil-seeds  iu  packages,  sugar  in  bags 
(excluding  jaggery  and  mats  of  sugar),  cotton-seed,  bacon,  beef,  and  pork  (not 
canned),  in  casks  or  cases,  wine  and  brandy  in  casks  or  cases,  resin  in  casks,  sulphur, 

and  coals  

Goods  contained  in  casks,  bales,  serons,  cases,  chests,  bags,  baskets,  mats,  bundles,  or 
similar  packages,  and  metals  in  pieces  of  40  lbs.  and  over  (not  otherwise  provided 

for)        .  -  

Goods  loose  or  in  bulk  (not  otherwise  provided  for)  ------- 

Goods  in  tanks    -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Asphalte     -       --       --       --  --  

Bark,  loose         -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Bones  and  bone  ash,  loose  ------------ 

Canes  and  sticks  (not  rattans)     -       --       --       --       --  -- 

Casks,  empty  :  pun.  2d.,  hhd.      d.,  smaller  casks,  1  d.  each. 

Cassia  and  cinnamon  ------------- 

China  and  lacquered  ware  ------------ 

China  matting    -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Cocoa  nuts         -       --       --       --       --       --       -  pgi-  l,00i) 

Coir,  in  ballots,  dhoUs,  or  coils  under  56  lbs.  -------- 

,,    in  coils  56  lbs.  and  over  ----------- 

Copra,  loose        -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Cork  and  corks  -------------- 

Cotton  (not  press-packed)  ------------ 

Esparto,  in  bales         -       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

„       loose  - 

Feathers     -       --       --       --  ------- 

Gambler  - 

Ground  nuts,  in  bulk  ------------- 

Hair,  not  press-packed        -       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Hemp,  flax,  and  other  fibres,  not  press-packed     -       --       --       --  - 

Hides  and  skins,  loose,  and  wet  hides  in  bundles  -------- 

Hoops  and  staves,  manufactured  ---------- 

Horns  and  hoofs,  loose,  and  deer  horns  in  packages  ------- 

Iron  rails    -       --       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

Jaggery  --------------- 

Kerosine  shale,  in  bulk  ------------ 

Lard,  in  casks,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering  ------- 

Locust  beans      -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Marble  and  slate  slabs  - 

Meat,  frozen  or  fresh  ------------- 

Molasses,  in  casks,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering  ------ 

Oil,  in  casks,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering  ------- 

Oilcake,  loose     -       --       --       --  -  

Palm  leaf    -       --       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

Phosphate  rock,  in  bulk      -  -  

Piassava     -       --       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

Rags,  not  press-packed       -  .-  


Per  Ton  of 
2,240  lbs. 
Gross  Weight. 


£.  s.  fl. 
-    1  - 


2  i. 
8 
2 
6 
8 


2  2 


-  1 
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Rattans       -       --       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

Rum,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering    -       --      --       --  -- 

Silk  ---------------- 

Slates,  loose        -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Straw  goods        -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Sugar,  in  mats  or  baskets     -       --       --       --       --       --  - 

„     in  casks  or  chests,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering      -       -       -       -  _ 

Tallow,  in  casks,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering  ------- 

Tea  ---------------- 

Turpentine,  as  per  agreement. 

Valonia,  loose      -       --      --       --       --       --       --  - 

Wool  and  skins,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Russian,  and  South  American     -       -  - 
„        ,,       Cape,  North  African,  and  West  Indian  ------ 

Wood : 

Dye  wood  and  Myall  wood  ----------- 

Mahogany,  cedar,  or  other  furniture  wood,  in  logs  or  planks  not  exceeding  3  tons 
each  --------------- 

Staves,  rough 

Treenails     -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Oars     -       --       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

Lancewood  spars  ------------- 

Railway  keys       -       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

Pine  lumber         -       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

Timber  from  Africa  or  East  Indies,  or  similar  timber  -       -       per  load,  2  s.  -  d. 
If  delivered  overside,  additional       -       -       -       -       -  Is.  6(7. 

Deals    ----------        per  standard,  2  s.  6  d. 

Other  wood  cai'goes  as  per  agreement. 

Machinery  : 

Marine  boilers,  cylinders,  steam  or  locomotive  engines,  carriages,  tenders,  or  other 
heavy  iron  or  machinery  in  parts  : 

Pieces  under  2  tons       -       --       --       --       --  -- 

2  tons  and  not  exceeding  5  tons     -       --       --       --  -- 

Above  5  tons  and  not  exceeding  10  tons  ------- 

„    10       „  „  20    „  -       -  -  

„    20       „  „  30    „  -  -  

An  additional  charge  of  10  s.  per  cent,  on  the  value  Avill  be  made  when  the 
weight  to  be  lifted  is  4  tons  and  upwards. 

Grain  in  ship's  bags  : 

Cutting  open,  starting,  and  trimming  (in  addition  to  the  working-out  rate  on  the 
grain)       -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 


Grain,  in  bulk  : 

Trimming 
Trimming 
Trimming 


Oats 

Barley  - 
Other  grain 


Per  Ton  of 
2,240  lbs. 
Gross  Weight. 

£.  s.  d. 

-    2  2 


-  1  3 

-  1  6 

-  2  6 


Marble  blocks  : 

4  tons  and  under      -       -       -  _ 
Above  4  tons  and  not  exceeding  10  tons 


Above  10  tons 


If  Housed 
or  DeUvered  into 
undecked  Craft, 

per  Ton 
of  13  Cubic  Feet. 


Additional 
if  DeUvered  into 
decked  Craft, 
per  Ton 
of  18  Cubic  Feet. 


£.  s.  d. 

-  3  - 

-  4  - 

-  10  - 


-  1  6 

-  2  6 

-  5  - 


Miscellaneous  goods,  the  freight  on  which  is  commonly  charged  by  the  measurement  ton  of  40  or  50 
cubic  feet,  such  as  doors,  mouldings,  joinery,  wash-boards,  tubs,  and  bulky  packages  generally,  will  be 
charged  for  discharging  at  10  o.  per  ton  of  50  cubic  feet,  but  no  less  rate  than  1  s.  2  rf.  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 
will  be  charged. 


A  charge  will  be  made  for — 
Measuring  goods  for  freight. 

Coopering  and  mending,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for. 

Breaking  out  cutch,  gambler,  jaggery,  or  other  substances  adhering  together  in  stowage,  and  for  the 
repair  of  tackle. 

Collecting  sweepings,  and  separating  bones,  hoofs,  and  horns,  or  other  goods  in  bulk  mixed  together 
in  ship's  hold. 
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Overtime  Work. 

Overtime  is  charged  on  vessels  loading  or  discharging  at  times  other  than  Sundays,  Good  Fridays,  or 
Christmas  Days,  at  the  following  rates  per  hour,  including  lights  on  shore,  viz. : 


Vessels  discharging  : 

Between  5  or  6  p.m.  and  10  p.m.      .       -       -       -  - 

„      10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  ------ 

„        6  a.m.  and  8  a.m.  ------ 

8  a.m  and  o  or  6  p.m.  (on  Bank  Holidays,  Queen's 
Birthdays,  or  other  public  holidays) 


10 
12 

10 


10  6 

The  minimum  charge  will  be  21  s.,  and  the  maximum  charge  .35 


Per  hour  for  each  hatchway 
working. 


per  hour  per  ship. 


Vessels  loading : 

The  charge  will  be  21s.  per  hour  per  ship. 

The  time  allowed  for  refreshments  will  be  charged  for  at  the  same  rate,  and  for  vessels  discharging 
according  to  the  number  of  hatchways  at  work  immediately  before  that  time. 

On  Sundays,  Good  Fridays,  or  Christmas  Days  (when  work  is  done  by  special  permission  only),  the 
above  rates  will  be  doubled. 

Company's  lamps  for  use  on  board  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  8  d.  each  for  four  hours  or  under,  or  1  s. 
each  per  night,  or  any  time  exceeding  four  hours.  Police  attendance  at  10  d.  per  hour  is  charged  in 
addition  whenever  lights  are  used  on  board. 


Steam  Winches. 

Before  any  steam  winch  can  be  used  within  the  dock  premises,  a  fire  license  will  have  to  be  obtained. 

A  charge  of  5  s.  per  week  will  be  levied  on  each  steam  winch,  and  such  chai-ge,  which  will  cover  rent 
and  fire  license,  shall  be  paid  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months  next  after  such  barge  shall 
have  entered  the  docks  or  basins,  or  before  leaving  the  docks  or  basins,  whichever  shall  first  happen. 

Owners  of  steam  winches  will  be  at  liberty  to  commute  the  weekly  payment  of  55.  by  a  payment  of 
71.  10 -s.  to  cover  a  whole  year  ending  on  the  31st  December  ;  such  commutation  to  be  paid  in  advance  on 
or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  in  each  year,  or  witliin  15  days  of  the  date  of  entrance  of  the  barge. 
In  the  event  of  a  steam  winch  entering  the  docks  on  or  after  the  1st  July  in  any  year,  the  weekly 
payment  of  5  a.  may  be  commuted  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  that  year  by  a  payment  of  4  /.  :  such 
commutation  to  be  paid  in  advance  within  15  days  of  the  date  of  entrance  of  the  barge. 


Labour  in  the  Docks. 

No  person,  not  being  a  servant  of  the  Company,  is  permitted  to  be  employed  in  any  work  or  labour  to 
be  performed  within  the  dock  premises,  whether  on  ship,  vessel,  lighter,  jetty,  quay,  or  shore,  without  the 
previous  permission  of  the  dock  superintendent,  or  other  qualified  officer,  with  the  following  exceptions, 
viz.  : 

(a)  Crews  discharging  the  cargoes  of  their  own  ships. 

(&)  Stevedores  and  their  men  employed  in  loading  or  rigging  vessels. 

(o)  Lightermen  and  carmen,  deliveiing  or  receiving  goods,  and  lightermen  na\'igating  their  craft. 

Stevedores  and  their  men  are,  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  dock  superintendent,  permitted  to 
discharge  iron  and  certain  rough  goods  on  payment  by  the  shipowner  (in  addition  to  the  usual  dock  dues) 
of  a  royalty  of  3  d.  per  ton  on  the  weight  discharged. 


Labourers  can  be  hired  of  the  Company  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
ship,  at  a  charge  per  man  as  under  : 

Between  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.       -  8  r/.  per  hour. 

During  other  hours  --  10  d.  ,, 


Tally  Clerks. 

The  Dock  Company  supply  tally  clerks,  when  desired,  to  work  under  the  control  and  responsibility  of 
the  captain  or  officer  of  the  ship,  at  a  charge  of  1  s.  per  hour. 

Under  authority  given  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Schedule  of  Rates  is  subject  to  revision  from  time 
to  time. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

J.  L.  du  Plat  Taylor, 

Dock  House,  BUliter-street,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

1  November  1888. 
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EAST  AND  WEST  INDIA  DOCK  COMPANY. 


Rates  on  Shipping. — Class  B. 


The  attention  of  captains  of  vessels  is  especially  directed  to  the  regulations  regarding  fires,  lights,  and 
smoking  as  well  as  to  the  penalty  for  any  breach  thereof. 

Notice — The  corrqmmi  will  not  he  ansioervahle  for  any  delay,  loss,  or  damage  arishirj  from  comhinution  or 
strikes  of  any  persons  in  their  employment  or  service,  nor  from  any  consequences  arising  therefrom. 


Eatks  on  Vessels  for  Docking,  Undocking,  and  use  of  Docks. 

Comprehending  vessels  with  cargoes  from  or  for  European  and  all  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Seas. 

Note. — The  tonnage  dues  and  rent  are  to  be  levied  on  the  re-admeasurement  whenever  the  same  shall 
have  taken  place  :  any  cargo  carried  on  deck  is  to  be  taken  as  an  addition  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  in 
the  case  of  both  import  and  export  cargoes,  and  a  week's  rent  is  to  be  charged  for  any  fraction  of  a 
week. 

Vessels  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  docks  until  the  tonnage  dues  and  other  charges  have  been  paid, 
for  which  purpose  the  register  must  be  produced,  if  the  ship  be  British,  or  a  certificate  of  admeasurement 
i)y  the  proper  officer  of  the  Customs,  if  foreign,  when  a  pass  will  be  granted,  which  must  be  lodged  with 
the  dockmaster  on  the  vessel  lea\-ing  the  docks. 


1. — Import  Cargoes. 
Steamers. — With  cargoes  of  all  kinds,  coal,  ice,  wood,  wine  and  brandy  excepted. 


250  tons  net  register,  and  under. 

251  tons  to  300  tons  inclusive 


301 
351 
401 
451 
501 
551 
GOl 
651 
701 
751 
801 
851 
901 
951 
1,001 
1,051 
1,101 
1,151 


350 
400 
450 
500 
550 
GOO 
G50 
700 
750 
800 
850 
900 
950 
1,000 
1,050 
1,100 
1,150 
1,200 


And  12  s.  6  d.  for  every 


£. 

s. 

d. 

2 

10 

.3 

3 

10 

4 

4 

10 

5 

5 

15 

G 

10 

7 

7 

12 

(i 

8 

5 

8 

17 

(i 

9 

10 

10 

2 

G 

10 

15 

11 

7 

6 

12 

12 

12 

6 

13 

5 

13 

17 

G 

dditional  50  tons,  or  part  thereof. 


N.B. — This  includes  use  of  docks  for  48  hours  from  final  discharge,  if  discharged  by  the  company, 
or  48  hours  after  entrance  if  discharged  by  the  crew.  After  this  time  there  is  an  additional  charge 
for  rent  of  1  d.  per  gross  ton  per  week,  or  part  thereof. 


Steamers. — With  wood  goods,  1  -s.  per  ton,  net  register. 

N.B. — This  includes  use  of  docks  for  four  weeks  fi'om  ship's  entrance, 
additional  charge  for  rent  of  1  d.  per  gross  ton  per  week,  or  part  thereof. 

Steamers. — With  wine  or  brandy,  see  Class  A. 

Steamers. — With  dried  fruit. — Rates  on  application. 

Steamers  and  Sailing  Ships. — With  Ice,  9  d.  per  ton,  net  register. 

N.B. — This  includes  use  of  docks  for  four  weeks  from  ship's  entrance, 
additional  charge  for  rent  of  1  (/.  per  gi-oss  ton  per  week,  or  part  thereof. 

Sailing  Ships. — Wholly  gi'ain  laden  : — 

100  to3is  net  register,  and  under  -- 

101  tons  to  150  tons  inclusive  


After  that  there-is  an 


After  that  there  is  an 


151 

250 

251 

)) 
>i 
11 

300 

301 

350 

351 

400 

401 

)> 
?j 

450 

451 

500 

501 

11 

550 

551 

600 

GOl 

3) 

650 

651 

)) 

700 

£. 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
7 
7 


1  - 

2  - 
10  - 

10  - 

10  - 

15  - 

10  - 

12  6 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE   SWEATING  SYSTE>r.  oJ.i 
Sailing  Ships. — Wholly  graiu  laden — coriCntuod. 

£.   X.  (1. 

701  tons  to  750  tons  inclusive       -       -       -   85- 

751      „     800             „            ---------  8  17  t; 

801      ..     850    „        „  1)  10  _ 

851      „     900    ,.        „            ---------  10    2  ti 

901      „     950   „        „  1,)  i.-i  _ 

951      .,  1,000    „        „  ]i  7 

1,001      „   1,050    „        „            ---------  u    -  - 

1,051      „  1,100    .,        ,.            ---------  12  12  t; 

1,101      „  1,150    „        „  13    r,  _ 

1,151      ,.  1,200   „        „            ---------  13  17  i; 


And  12  s.  (Sil.  for  every  additional  50  tons,  or  part  thereof. 

N.B. — This  includes  use  of  docks  for  48  hours  from  final  discharge.    After  this  time  there  is  an 
additional  charge  for  rent  of  1  fl.  per  gross  ton  per  week,  or  part  thereof. 

Sailing  Ships.— With  other  cargoes  1 per  ton  net  register.  In  the  case  of  sailing  ships  witli  cargoes 
from  ports  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  the  charge  is  only  G  d.  per  ton  net  register.  ° 

N.B. — This  includes  use  of  docks  for  four  weeks  from  ship's  entrance.    After  that  time  there  is 
an  additional  charge  for  rent  of  1  d.  per  gi'oss  ton  per  week  or  part  thereof. 

Lighters,  save  when  specially  exempted  under  Company's  Act  of  Parliament,  (3  d.  per  register  ton  and 
rent  1  d.  per  ton  per  week  after  one  week  from  date  of  entrance.  ' 

When  remaining  in  dock,  and  employed  in  carrying  more  than  one  freight,  an  additional  charge  of  3  d. 
per  ton  register  will  be  made  for  each  freight  carried  after  the  first. 


2. — Export  Cargoes. 


steamers  and  Sailing  Ships. — 9  d.  per  ton  net  register. 

N.B. — This  includes  use  of  docks  for  four  weeks  from  date  of  entrance, 
an  additional  charge  for  rent  of  1  d.  per  gross  ton  per  week  or  part  thereof. 


After  that  time  there  is 


Steamers  and  Sailing  Ships. — Not  loading  full  cargoes  are  charged  3f/.  per  ton  net  register,  and  G  (/.  per 
ton  on  weight  of  cargo  shipped,  and  rent  at  1  d.  per  gross  ton  per  week  after  one  week  from  the  date  of 
entrance.    These  rates  are  not  to  exceed  the  charges  on  a  vessel  loading  a  full  cargo. 

Steamers  and  Sailing  Ships. — Prom  or  for  Eui'opean  ports,  bringing  or  taking  transhipment  goods  from 
or  for  places  outside  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Seas,  are  included  under  Class  A. 

Vessels  (Steam  and  Sailing),  both  discharging  and  loading,  are  charged  only  the  higher  of  tlie  two  rates. 


Vessels,  coal  laden,  entering  to  discharge ; — 
Docking  and  undocking,  per  ton,  net  register 

And  in  addition  for  every  ton  of  coals  tran- 
shipped or  delivered  into  craft  - 

Should  the  vessel  load  outwards,  the 
usual  rates,  according  to  the  port  of  des- 
tination, will  be  charged  in  lieu  of  docking 
and  undocking. 

Vessels  entering  Docks  without  Cargoes,  lo  Lie 
Up,  Repair,  or  fit  their  Machinery ;  and 
Vessels  entering  to  Adjust  Compasses : 

Sailing  Vessels. — Docking  and  undocking,  per 
ton,  gross  tonnage      -       -       .       .  - 

Screw  Steamers. — Docking  and  undocking,  per 
ton,  gross  tonnage       -       .       -       .  _ 

Paddle-wheel  Steamers.  —  Docking  and  un- 
docking, per  ton,  gross  tonnage  - 


Floating  Stores,  fitted  with  Refrigerating 
Machinery,  or  otherwise. — Docking  and  un- 
docking, per  ton,  gross  tonnage  -       -  - 


Dues. 


Rent  per  Ton 
Gross  Tonnage 
per  Week. 


H  J 


}  - 


d. 


To  commence  after  72 
liours  from  date  of 
entrance. 


To  '•ommence  from  date 
of  entrance. 

To  commence  from  date 
of  entrance. 

To  commence  from  date 
of  entrance. 


Rent  per  Ton 
Gross  Tonnage 
Per  Day. 


£. 


d. 


To  commence  24  houis 
from  time  of  entrance. 
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Rates  for  Discharguxg  Cargoes  of  Vessels  during  Ordinary 

Working  Hours. 

Including  survey  of  hatches  during  the  discharge,  copies  of  certificates  of  survey  on  cargo, 

and  freight  books. 

The  discharging  rates  apply  to  goods  delivered  direct  from  ship.  If  the  company  are  recjuired  by  ship- 
owner to  pass  over  quay  into  craft  any  goods  entered  for  overside  delivery  and  duly  applied  for  in  time, 
an  additional  charge  will  be  made  for  such  service  as  under  : — 

s.  d. 

Grain,  rice,  flour,  coffee,  dates,  oilcake,  and  oil  seeds  :'u  packages,  sugar  in  bags 
(excluding  jaggery  and  mats  of  sugar),  cotton  seed,  bacon,  beef,  and  pork  (not 
canned),  in  casks  or  cases,  wine  and  brandy  in  casks  or  cases,  and  resin  in 
casks  -----------     per  ton  weight      1  2 

Other  goods  in  packages         -------  1  (i 

Goods  loose  or  in  bulk  other  than  grain  -----  ^,        .  2  Ti 

Grain  in  bulk         -       --       --       --       --  12 

Deals  or  lumber     -       --       --       --       --  2- 

Empty  casks  : — Puncheon,  '6d.  ;  hogshead,  2d.  ;  smaller  casks,  1|  d.  each. 

If  the  goods  are  not  duly  applied  for  in  tinie,  they  will  become  subject  to  the  ordinary  landing  charges, 
whether  the  charges  are  borne  by  the  shipowner  or  consignee,  and  the  above  rates  will  not  apply  in  suth 
cases. 


Goods  and  sweepings  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  shipowner  to  appropriate  will  be  charged  : — ■ 

Appropriation  services,  3  s.  6  d.  per  ton,  and  rent  per  week  after  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  forwarding 
account  of  goods  on  hand,  6  d.  per  ton. 

An  additional  charge  will  be  made  on  cargoes  or  portions  of  cargoes  which  are  exceptional  in  character, 
arising  from  the  nature,  stowage,  or  condition  of  the  goods,  from  delivery  in  other  than  bill  of  Jading 
quantities,  or  from  any  other  cause  involving  extra  expense  in  their  unloaning. 


Per  Ton  of 
2,240  lbs. 
Gross  Weight. 


£. 


d. 


Grain,  rice,  flour,  coffee,  dates,  oilcake,  and  oil  seeds  in  packages,  sugar  in  bags  (ex- 
cluding jaggery  and  mats  of  sugar),  cotton  seed,  bacon,  beef  and  pork  (not  canned), 
in  casks  or  cases,  wine  and  brandy  in  casks  or  cases,  resin  in  casks,  sulphur  and 
coals  - 

Goods  contained  in  casks,  bales,  serous,  cases,  chests,  bags,  baskets,  mats,  bundles  or 
similar  packages,  and  metals  in  pieces  of  40  lbs.  and  over  (not  otherwise  provided  for) 
Goods  loose  or  in  bulk  (not  otherwise  provided  for)  - 
Goods  in  tanks  - 
Asphalte  - 
Bark,  loose 

Bones  and  bone  ash,  loose 

Canes  and  sticks  (not  rattans)     -       --       --  -  

Casks,  empty  :  Puncheon,  2d.  ;  hogshead,  l^d.  :  smaller  casks,  1  d.  each. 
Cassia  and  cinnamon  - 
China  and  lacquered  ware  - 
China  matting  - 

Cocoa  nuts  per  1,000,2  s. 

Coir,  in  ballots,  dholls,  or  coils  under  56  lbs.        -       -       -       -       -       -  - 

„    in  coils,  5(3  lbs.  and  over  - 
Copra,  loose  - 

Cork  and  corks    -  -  - 

Cotton  (not  press-packed) 
Esparto,  in  bales 

,,       loose  - 
Feathers  - 

Fruit,  dried  (rates  on  application). 
Gambler  - 

Ground  nuts,  in  bulk  ------------- 

Hair  (not  press-packed)       -       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Hemp,  flax,  and  other  fibres  (not  press-packed)  -------- 

Hides  and  skins,  loose,  and  wet  hides  in  bundles  -------- 

Hoops  and  staves,  manufactured  ----------- 

Horns  and  hoofs,  loose,  and  deer  horns  in  packages  ------- 

Iron  rails  - 

Jaggery  --------------- 

Kerosine  shale,  in  bulk 

Lard,  in  casks,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering  ------- 

Locust  beans       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  . 

Marble  and  slate  slabs  ------------- 

Meat,  frozen  or  fresh 

Molasses,  in  casks,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering  ------ 

Oil,  in  casks,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering  -------- 

Oilcake,  loose  - 
Palm  leaf  - 

Phosphate  rock,  in  bulk      -       --       --       --       --       --  - 

Piassava  - 


1  - 


1  6 

2  2 
1  f) 

1  8 

2  6 

1  8 

2  (5 


1  8 

2  - 
1  8 

1  8 

2  - 
2  _ 
2  2 

1  r. 

1  2 


1  t; 

2  - 
2  fi 
1  8 

1  8 

2  - 
2  2 

1  - 

2  2 
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Rags  (not  press-packed)  - 
Rattans  - 

Rum,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering  --------- 

Silk  ---------------- 

Slates,  loose        -       --  -  

Straw  goods  - 

Sugar,  in  mats  or  baskets     -       --       --       --       --       --  - 

,,     in  casks  or  chests,  iucludiug  ordinary  ship's  coopering       -       -       -       .  . 
Tallow,  in  casks,  including  ordinary  ship's  coopering  ------- 

Tea     ---------------  - 

Turpentine  (as  per  agreement). 
Valonia,  loose  - 

Wool  and  skins,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  Russian,  and  South  American  -  -  - 
Wool,  Cape,  North  African,  and  West  Indian      -       --       --       --  - 

Wood  :— 

Dyewood  and  myall  wood     -       --       --       --       --  -- 

Mahogany,  cedar,  or  other  furniture  wood,  in  logs  or  planks,  not  exceeding  three 
tons  each  -------------- 

Staves,  rough       -  - 
Treenails  - 

Oars     -  _  - 

Lancewood  spars  ------------- 

Railway  keys       -       -       -       --       --       --       --  -- 

Pine  lumber         -       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

Timber  from  Africa  or  East  Indies,  or  similar  timber,  per  load,  2  s. 

„      if  delivered  overside,  additional,  per  load,  1  s.  6  d. 
Deals,  as  per  standard,  2  s.  6  c?. 

Other  wood  cargoes  as  per  agreement. 

Machinery  : — 

Marine  boilers,  cylinders,  steam  or  locomotive  engines,  carriages,  tenders,  or  other 
heavy  iron  or  machinery  in  parts  : — 
Pieces  under  2  tons  - 
2  tons  and  not  exceeding  5  tons  - 

Above  5  tons  and  not  exceeding  10  tons  ------- 

„    10        „        „         20    „  ------- 

„    20        „        „         30  „ 
An  additional  charge  of  10  s.  per  cent,  on  the  value  will  be  made  when  the 
weight  to  be  lifted  is  4  tons  and  upwards. 

Grain  in  ship's  bags  : — 

Cutting  open,  starting,  and  trimming  (in  addition  to  the  working-out  rate  on 
the  grain)  - 

Grain  in  bulk  : — 

Trimming    -  --  --  --  --  --  Oats 

Trimming    -  --  --  --  --  --  Barley  - 

Trimming    -  --  --  --  --  --  Other  arrain  - 


Per  Ton  of 
2,240  lbs. 
Gross  Weight. 


-  1  3 

-  1  t) 

-  2  t; 


If  Housed 

Additional 

or  delivered  into 

if  delivered  into 

Undecked  Craft, 

Decked  Craft, 

per  Ton 

per  Ton 

■ 

of  1.3  Cubic  Feet. 

of  13  Cubic  Feet. 

Marble  blocks  : — 

£.   s.  d. 

f.    .V.  d. 

4  tons  and  under       -       --       --       --  -- 

-    3  - 

-  1 

Above  4  tons  and  not  exceeding  10  tons  ----- 

-    4  - 

-    2  (! 

Above  10  tons  ---------- 

■    10  - 

-    5  - 

Miscellaneous  goods,  the  freight  on  which  is  commonly  charged  by  the  measurement  ton  of  40  or  50 
cubic  feet,  such  as  doors,  moulding,  joinery,  washboards,  tubs,  and  bulky  packages  generally,  will  be 
charged  for  discharging  at  lOr/.  per  ton  of  ,50  cubic  feet,  but  no  less  rate  tliau  I  .v.  2  c/.  per  ton  of  20  cwt. 
will  be  chai'ged. 

A  charge  will  be  made  for — 

Measuring  goods  for  freight. 

Coopering  and  mending,  except  in  cases  otherwise  provided  for. 

Brealving-out  catch,  gambler,  jaggery,  or  other  substances  adhering  together  in  .stowage,  and  for 
the  repair  of  tackle. 

Collecting  sweepings  and  separating  bones,  hoofs,  and  horns,  or  other  goods  in  bulk  mixe;l  together 
in  ship's  hold. 


Overtime  "Work. 

An  overtime  charge  is  made  of  10 x.  Cyd.  per  hour  on  vessels  loading  or  discharging  before  or  after  the 
ordinary  hours  of  attendance,  and  throughout  Bank  holidays,  Queen's  l)irthdays,  or  other  public  holidays. 
The  use  of  the  company's  lamps  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  8  d.  each  for  four  hours  and  under,  or  1  .v.  each 
per  night,  or  any  time  exceeding  four  hours.  Gas,  or  electric  Ught,  when  used  at  overtime  work,  is  also 
charged  for.    Police  attendance  at  \0d.  per  hour  is  contingent  upon  the  use  of  lights. 

The  time  allowed  for  refreshments  will  be  charged  for  at  the  same  rate. 

On  Sundays,  Good  Fridays,  or  Christmas  days  (when  work  is  done  by  special  permission  only),  the 
above  rates  will  be  doubled. 


(50.) 
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Steam  Winches. 

Before  any  steam  winch  can  be  used  within  the  dock  premises,  a  fire  license  will  have  to  be  obtained. 

A  charge  of  5  per  week  will  be  levied  on  each  steam  winch,  and  such  charge,  which  will  cover  rent  on 
barge  and  fire  license,  shall  be  paid  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months  nex  after  such 
jjarge  shall  have  entered  the  docks  or  basins,  or  before  leaving  the  docks  or  basins,  whichever  shall  first 
happen. 

Owners  of  steam  winches  will  be  at  hberty  to  commute  the  weekly  payment  of  5  .s.  by  a  payment  of 
7  I.  10  s.,  to  cover  a  whole  year  ending  on  the  31st  December  ;  such  commutation  to  be  paid  in  advance  on 
or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  in  each  year,  or  within  1.5  days  of  the  date  of  entrance  of  the  barge. 
In  the  event  of  a  steam  winch  entering  the  dock  on  or  after  the  1st  July  in  any  year,  the  weekly  payment 
of  may  be  commuted  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  that  year  by  a  payment  of  4  ?.  ;  such  commutation 
to  be  paid  in  advance  within  15  days  of  the  date  of  entrance  of  the  barge. 


Labour  in  tee  Docks. 

No  pei'son,  not  being  a  servant  of  the  company,  is  permitted  to  be  employed  in  any  work  or  labour  to 
be  performed  within  the  dock  premises,  whether  on  ship,  vessel,  lighter,  jetty,  quay,  or  shore,  without 
the  previous  pe.-mission  of  the  dock  superintendent  or  other  qualified  officer,  with  the  following 
exceptions,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Crews  discharging  the  cargoes  of  their  own  ships. 

(0)  Stevedores  and  their  men  employed  in  loading  or  rigging  vessels. 

(r)  Lightermen  and  carmen,  dehvering  or  receiving  goods,  and  lightermen  navigating  their  craft. 

Stevedores  and  their  men  are,  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  dock  superintendent,  permitted  to 
discharge  iron  and  certain  rough  goods  on  payment  by  the  shipowner  (in  addition  to  the  usual  dock 
dues)  of  a  royalty  of  3  d.  per  ton  on  the  weight  discharged. 


Labourers  can  be  hired  of  the  company  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
ship,  at  a  charge  per  man  as  under  : — 

Between  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -8  c/.  per  hour. 

During  other  hours        -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    10  c/. 


Tally  Clerks. 

The  dock  company  supply  tally  clerks,  when  desired,  to  work  under  the  control  and  responsibility  of 
the  captain  or  officer  of  the  ship,  at  a  charge  of  1  .<■•.  per  hour. 


Under  authority  given  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Schedule  of  Rates  is  subject  to  revision  from  time  to 
time. 

By  order  of  the  Court, 

J.  L.  du  Plat  Taylor, 

Dock  House,  Billiter-street,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 

1  November  1888. 
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PAPER  hanrled  in  by  Colonel  G.  F.  Munro,  6  December  1888. 


iX.)  ■ 

( signed)        M.  H.  Farquharson, 

Lieut.-Col.,  R.M.L.I.,  President. 


Memorandum. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry,  of  which  Lieut,- Colonel  Farquharson  is  President,  will 
investigate  and  record  the  evidence  as  to  the  payment  by  the  master  tailor  of  the 
authorised  amounts  to  the  workwomen  for  making  up  articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  as  to  whether  the  Admiralty  rate  of  pay  was  actually  received  by  such 
women  for  each  article  of  clothing,  &e.,  made  up  :  also,  as  to  the  method  adopted  by  the 
master  tailor  of  entering  the  accounts  on  the  weekly  pay-sheets,  and  of  obtaining  the 
signatures  of  the  workwomen  for  the  same. 

Royal  ^Marine  Barracks,  Chatham,  (signed)       G.  F.  Munro, 

21  April  1888.  Colonel  Commandant. 


PROCEEDINGS  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  assembled  at  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks, 
Chatham,  on  the  21st  day  of  April  1888,  by  order  of  Colonel  G.  F.  Munro,  Com- 
mandant, for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  recording  Evidence  as  to  Payments  made 
by  the  Master  Tailor,  as  set  forth  in  a  Memorandum  from  Colonel  Commandant,  which 
is  marked  ( [><{.),  signed  by  the  President,  and  attached  hereunto. 

President: — Lieut.-Colonel  M.  H.  Farquharson,  R.M.L.l. 
]\Iembers: — Maj<n-  and  Brevet  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  A.  iiiceny  and  Captain  iS.  P.  Peile. 

Tiie  Court  having  assembled  pi  rsuant  to  order,  proceed  to  examine  the  master  tailor  of  1st  Witness, 
this  Division,  R.  Fiaser,  who  states: — "  1  employ  the  women,  who  are  wives  or  widows  of 
Royal  Marines,  or  pensioners  of  this  division,  in  making  up  articles  of  clothing  for  the 
Royal  Navy.  Work  is  issued  to  them  on  week-days  at  6  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays  : 
each  woman  receiving  a  work  ticket,  with  the  amount  of  work  issued  to  her  noted  thereon. 
On  the  work  being  returned  completed,  I  give  the  woman  a  receipt  ticket ;  each  of  these 
tickets  is  taken  fi-om  a  book  in  which  I  keep  the  countei'foils. 

"  On  Friday  the  women  receive  the  money  for  the  work  done  during  the  previous 
week  ;  the  receipt  for  the  same  is  signed  by  them  on  Form  No.  R.  358,  which  has  not 
been  filled  in,  as  I  am  unable  to  know  what  women  will  produce  their  week's  work  till 
they  appear. 

"I  pay  them  on  the  woi'k  being  brought  back,  and  file  the  receipt  ticket,  from  which 
I  am  able  to  see  the  amount  due  to  each  woman.  I  fill  in  the  details  of  Form  No.  R.  358 
the  next  morning  from  these  receipt  tickets,  in  accordance  with  the  Admiralty  scale  of 
pay  for  each  article.  The  amount  against  each  v.oman's  name  is  the  full  amount  allowed 
by  regulation  for  the  making  of  each  garment;  but  it  is  not  actually  received  by  the 
woman,  as  the  one  who  signs  the  receipt  is  the  finisher  of  the  article.  The  articles  made 
for  which  sums  are  paid  to  the  difi'erent  people  are  : — Ist.  Trousers,  The  alloAvancc  for 
making  these  is  1  s.  6  d.  per  pair,  Avhich  is  divided  as  follows  :  10  d.  for  machiniiig  and 
pressing,  and  8  tf.  for  finishing  ;  2nd.  Shirts  (old  pattern) — amount  allowed  for  making 
each,  6  rf.,  which  is  divided  as  follows  :  l^d.  for  machining,  and  4 1  rf.  for  finishing ;  3rd. 
Shirts  (new  pattern) — amount  allowed,  10  c?.  each,  divided  as  foilows  :  2^d.  for  machining, 
3  d.  for  taping,  and  4|  d.  for  finishing. 

"  As  I  pay  the  finisher,  she  signs  for  the  full  amount  allowed  for  making  the  article, 
the  amount  due  for  machining  and  taping  being  deducted  from  that  amount.  The  amount 
deducted  is  paid  to  other  persons,  who  do  the  machining  and  taping. 
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"The  finishers  know  that  these  amounts  are  deducted,  and  also  that  they  receive  the  full 
amount  due  for  the  work  which  they  perform. 

"  All  other  articles  except  the  before-mentioned  trousers,  shirts,  old  and  new  pattern,  are 
paid  for  in  full,  according  to  the  regulation  allowance,  to  the  woman  who  makes  the 
article. 

"  This  system  of  jiayment  by  division  of  labour  was  in  existence  when  1  came  to  this 
division,  Ist  April  1885.  If  this  division  of  labour  were  not  made  there  would  be  a  large 
number  of  women  who  could  not  get  any  work  given  to  them,  as  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion are  quite  incapable  of  doing  any  part  of  the  work  except  the  finishing.  The 
amount  I  pay  the  women  is  more  than  I  should  have  to  pay  if  I  were  allowed  to  employ 
civilian  labour  for  the  same  work  ;  I  have  always  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants  for 
work  at  these  rates." 

[The  Court  adjourns  till  11  a.m.,  23rd  instant. 


2nd  Witness.  The    Court   having   re-assembled   pursuant  to   agreement,    proceeded    to  examine 

Mrs.  King,  who  states  : — "I  have  worked  for  the  master  tailor's  department,  Rojal  Marine 
Barracks,  Chatham,  for  1*2  years;  I  am  employed  in  taping  the  collars  of  shirts,  for  which 
I  receive  3  d.  per  shirt ;  this  is  paid  to  me  every  Friday  evening,  and  I  sign  a  receipt  for 
.  the  same  ;  I  also  work  at  flannel  gowns,  for  which  I  receive  Is.  3  c?.  each,  and  at  blue 
serges,  for  which  I  also  receive  Is  3  c?.  each.  These  are  the  same  prices  I  have  always 
been  jiaid,  except  that  Mr.  li.  Eraser  used  to  pay  us  3|  d.  per  shirt,  but  we  then- had  to  find 
our  own  cotton  ;  I  consider  that  3  d.  and  having  the  cotton  provided  is  more  advantageous 
to  me  than  the  old  payment.  I  wish  to  correct  my  former  statement  by  saying  that 
before  last  year  T.  only  received  Is  2d.  for  making  blue  serges ;  I  am  also  employed  by 
the  master  tailor  in  making  good  the  defective  woi'k  of  other  women  ;  for  this  I  receive 
a  fixed  sum  a  day." 

Mr.  Eraser  does  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  Witness  withdraws. 

3rd,  Witness  • 

Mrs.  Pugh  states: — "  I  have  been  em^iloyed  by  the  master  tailor  at  the  Royal  Marine 

Ban-acks  at  Chatham  for  28  years  ;  I  do  the  finisher's  work  on  trousers,  for  which  I 
receive  8  d.  per  pair  ;  when  I  receive  the  work  it  is  machined  and  pressed  ;  I  have  to  make 
button-holes,  sew  on  buttons,  waistband-linings,  crutch-linings,  bottoms  hemmed,  and  re- 
press. This  amount  of  8  d.  a  pair  is  the  sum  I  have  always  received  for  this  work ;  I 
receive  pay  for  the  work  done  every  Friday  evening,  and  no  deduction  has  ever  been 
made  from  the  amount  due  to  me.  I  know  that  the  allowance  for  entirely  making  a 
pair  of  trousers  is  more  than  I  receive,  and  I  presume  the  difference  is  paid  to  the 
people  who  do  the  other  part  of  the  work." 

Mr.  Eraser  does  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  Witness  withdraws 


4th  Witness.  Mrs.  Prime  states  : — "  I  have  been  employed  by  the  master  tailor  at  the  Royal  Marine 

Barracks,  Chatham,  for  nearly  20  years;  I  do  the  finisher's  work  on  trousers,  for  which 
I  receive  8  c?.  a  pair  ;  the  woi'k  is  prepared  for  me  when  I  receive  it ;  I  only  care  to  have 
finishing  work,  not  entirely  to  make  the  trousers  ;  the  sum  paid  per  pair  is  the  amount 
I  have  always  received  ;  it  is  paid  to  me  every  Friday  evening  for  the  total  amount  of  work 
done  during  the  week,  and  I  have  never  had  any  money  deducted  from  the  amount  due 
to  me.  The  reason  I  would  not  care  to  have  the  entire  work  of  the  trousers  is  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  me  to  have  the  machining  work  done  by  another  person." 
Mr.  Eraser  does  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  Witness  withdraws. 

5th  Witness.  Mrs.  Dunn  states:—''  I  have  been  employed  by  the  master  tailor  at  the  Royal  Marine 

Barracks,  Chatham,  on  naval  work,  foi-  over  13  years;  J  do  the  finisher's  work  of 
the  trousers,  for  which  I  receive  8  d,  a  pair ;  this  is  the  same  sum  I  have  always  had  for 
this  work  ;  I  receive  the  amount  due  to  me  for  work  done  during  the  previous  week  on 
Saturdays.  I  have  alwavs  had  the  full  amount  due  to  me  without  any  deduction.  At 
busy  times  I  have  made  the  trousers  entirely,  and  on  those  occasions  I  have  received  the 
sum  of  1  s.  6  d.  per  pair  ;  I  also  make  white  serge  trousers,  for  which  I  receive  Is.  2d. 
a  pair,  and  blue  serge  trousers,  which  are  paid  for  at  the  same  rate." 
Mr.  Eraser  docs  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  Witness  withdraws. 


Mrs.  Sturgess  states: — "I  have  worked  for  the  master  tailor's  department  at  the  Royal 
Marine  liarracks,  Chatham,  for  about  nine  years ;  I  work  at  serge  frocks,  for  which  I 
now  receive  1  .<;.  3  d.  each,  but  up  to  12  months  ago  the  pay  was  only  Is.  2d.;  flannel 
gowns,  for  which  I  get  \  s.  S  d.  each  ;  flannel  drawers,  for  which  I  receive  5  rf.  a  pair ; 
flannel  waistcoats,  4 1  c?.  each  ;  I  make  the  whole  of  the  above  articles.  I  also  finish 
blue  stripe  shirts,  for  which  I  get  4i  d.  each.  Finishers'  work  is  to  fell  down  sides,  stop 
pieces  in,  hem  bottoms  and  front,  fell  down  sleeves,  put  binders  on,  and  sleeves  in,  do  collars, 

buttons. 
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buttons,  and  button-holes  ;  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  work  is  ])reparecl  for  me  before 
I  receive  it.  The  sum  oi  4h  d.  is  what  I  have  always  received  for  finishing ;  I  have 
made  the  shirt  entirely  for  a  previous  master  tailor,  and  received  7  d.  a  shirt  for  making 
entirely.  I  receive  the  amount  due  for  the  work  done  during  the  week  on  Friday,  and 
have  never  had  any  deductions  made." 

Mr.  Fraser  do3s  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  ^^  itness  withdraws. 

Mrs.  tiaher  states  : — "  I  have  worked  for  the  master  tailor's  department  in  the  Koyal  7tli  Witness. 
Marine  Barracks,  Chatham,  for  about  16  years.  I  do  finisher's  work  on  shirts,  and 
receive  4^  d.  each  shirt  ;  this  is  what  I  have  always  had  for  this  work  ;  I  receive  the 
money  due  to  me  for  the  work  done  during  the  week  on  Fridays  ;  it  has  always  been 
paid  in  full,  without  any  deductions.  I  have  also  hemmed  dusters  and  cloths,  for  which 
I  have  been  paid  7  d.  each  ;  and  towels,  for  which  I  have  been  paid  5  d.  each  ;  and  for 
some  towels  of  a  different  kind,  6  d.  each  " 

Mr.  Fraser  does  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The      itness  withdraws. 

Mrs.  Eti^terby  states: — '•  I  have  worked  in  the  master  tailor's  department  at  the  Royal  ^th  Witness. 
Marine  Ban'acks,  Chatham,  for  about  18  years.    T  make  blue  cloth  waistcoats,  for  which 
I  get  paid  1  n.  2  d.  each.    I  get  paid  for  my  week's  work  on  Saturdays  in  full,  without 
any  deductions." 

Mr.  Fraser  does  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  Witness  withdraws. 

Mrs.  CouHer  states  : — "  I  have  worked  in  the  master  tailor's  department,  Koyal  Marine  9th  Witness. 
Barracks,  Chatham,  since  January  1888  ;  I  have  done  finisher's  work  on  the  shirts,  and 
have  been  paid  4^  d.  each  shirt  ;  I  have  made  pillow-cases,  for  which  I  have  had  11  rf.  a 
dozen.    I  have  been  paid  the  full  amount  due  for  the  work  done  in  the  previous  week  on 
Fridays,  without  any  deductions." 

Mr.  Fraser  does  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  Witness  withdraws. 

Mrs.  Grove  states: — "  I  have  worked  in  the  master  tailor's  department  at  the  Royal  10th  Witness. 
Marine  Barracks,  Chatham,  for  about  16  years.  I  make  blue  serge  frocks  and  get  paid 
Is.  3  d.  each  ;  flannel  gowns,  for  which  I  get  1  5.  3  d.  each  ;  flannel  drawers,  for  which  I  am 
paid  .5  d.  a  pair ;  flannel  vests,  for  which  I  get  4  d.  each,  and  linen  pillow-cases,  for  which  I 
am  paid  1  s.  6  d.  a  dozen.  I  am  paid  on  Friday  for  the  work  done  in  the  previous  week, 
and  have  never  had  any  deductions  made  from  the  amount  due  to  me." 

Mr.  Fraser  does  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  Witness  withdraws. 

Mr.  Taylor  states  : — "I  have  worked  for  the  master  tailor's  department  of  the  Royal  '1*-''  Witness. 
Marine  Barracks  for  about  20  years.    I  make  officers' shirts,  for  which  I  receive  ^  d.  each. 

1  get  the  amount  due  to  me  for  work  done  the  previous  week  on  Fridays,  and  have  ahvays 
been  paid  the  full  amount  without  any  deductions.*' 

Mr.  Fraser  does  not  wish  to  ask  the  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  Witness  withdraws. 

Mrs.  Brooks  states  : — "  I  have  worked  for  the  master  tailor's  department  of  the  Royal  vjth  Witness. 
Marine  Barracks  for  about  14  years.    I  make  flannel  coats,  lor  which  I  am  paid  1  s.  3  d. ; 
flannel  drawers,  (nr  which  I  am  paid  5  d.  a  [)air.    I  receive  the  full  amount  due  to  me  on 
Fridays,  without  any  deduction?.    There  is  a  board  of  prices  allowed  for  each  article  in 
the  work-room." 

Mrs.  Fraser  does  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions, 

[The  Witness  withdraws. 

John  GoodfeUow  s\i\te?.  : — "  I  have  been  employed  in  the  master  tailor's  department  of  i.3tli  Witness, 
the  Royal  Marine  I5arracks,  Chatham,  for  about  nine  years.    I  make  blue  cloth  coats,  and 
am  paid  2  s.    d.  each,  I  also  make  great  coats,  large  and  small;  for  the  large  i  receive 
4  s.  6  d.  each:  and  the  same  for  the  small  ;  also  blue  clotli  jackets,  for  which  1  am  paid 

2  s.  9  c?.  each ;  I  "ct  the  aniount  due  for  the  work  made  in  the  previous  week  on  the 
Saturdiiys,  without  any  deductions  being  made.  1  used  to  be  paid  3s.  (id.  each  for  making 
blue  cloth  jackets  until  the  price  was  altered  by  Regulations  dated  13th  September 
1886,  issued  by  Deputy  Adjutant  General  on  1st  February  1887,  Circular  No.  447.  I 
do  not  consider  the  sum  of  2  s.  9  d.  is  sufiicient  pay  for  making  these  jackets,  as  it  takes 
me  two  days  of  10  hours  each  to  make  one  of  them." 

Mr.  Fraser  does  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  Witness  withdraws. 
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14th  Witness.  John  IJAviie  states  : — "  I  have  been  employed  in  the  master  tailor's  department,  Royai 

Marine  Barracks,  Chatham,  for  about  20  years  as  foreman.  The  allowance  for  making 
trousers  is  Is.  6  rZ.,  of  which  the  finisher  receives  8  </. ;  tlie  allowance  for  shirts,  old 
pattern,  is  6  d.,  of  which  the  finisher  receives  4^  d.  ;  shirts,  new  pattern,  \0d.  is  allowed,  of 
which  the  finisher  receives  4|  c?.,  and  the  taping  3  rf.  These  sums  have  always  been 
charged  to  the  several  workers  on  these  articles.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  work- 
people in  the  absence  of  the  master  tailor.  All  other  articles  are  paid  for  to  one  person, 
the  one  Avho  makes  it  completely.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  as  to  deductions 
having  been  made  from  the  amount  due  to  the  workers." 

The  master  tailor  does  not  wish  to  ask  this  Witness  any  questions. 

[The  Witness  withdraws. 

The  Court  adjourns  till  1 1  a.m.,  the  24th  instant. 

The  Court  having  re-assembled  pursuant  to  agreement,  call  on  Mr.  Fraser,  the  master 
tailor,  to  produce  Form  No.  R.  358;  the  regulation  list  of  allowance  for  making  clothing 
for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  a  sheet  from  liis  receipt  and  work  ticket-book,  These  having 
been  produced  are  marked  respectively  Y.,  Z.,  and  A.,  and  attached  to  the  i)roceeding3. 

Signed  at  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks  at  Cliatham,  this  24th  day  of  April  1888. 

(signed)        M.  H.  Farquharson, 

Lieut.-Col.,  R.M.L. I.,  President. 

J.  A.  Sweny,  Major  and  Bt.  ] 

Lieut.-Col.  '  Members. 

S.  Peile,  Capt.,  r.m.l.i.  ! 


Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Chatham, 
27  April  1888. 

The  Court  re-assemble  pursuant  to  orders,  to  receive  further  evidence. 

Mr.  Fraser,  master  tailor.  Royal  Marines,  recalled,  and  states,  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Pugh,  who  only  received  the  sum  of  8  d.  for  finishing  trousers  : — "  The 
balance  of  10  d.  is  retained  by  me,  and  is  part  of  the  wages  I  pay  to  other  persons  for 
machining  the  trousers.  No  separate  receipt  for  this  sum  is  taken,  but  the  finisher,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  signs  for  the  whole  amount  allowed,  viz.,  1  s.  6  d.  per  pair.  This 
arrangement  of  taking  signatures  for  payment  commenced  last  year.  The  sum  o^  2h  d. 
per  shirt  is  also  retained  by  me,  and  jjaid  for  machining,  the  receipt  for  the  Avhole  sum 
being  signed  by  the  finisher.  I  have  no  authority  for  dividing  the  sums  allowed  for  making 
certain  articles  of  naval  clothing  (viz.,  cloth  trousers  and  shirts),  but  the  system  of  doing  so 
was  in  force  when  I  took  over  the  duties,  and  I  see  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  as  the 
machining  must  be  done  under  ray  immediate  supervision,  for  if  it  were  to  be  given  out 
to  the  ordinary  woman-worker  it  would  be  not  up  to  the  standard  pattern,  and  would  be 
rejected. 

2nd  ^Vitness  rc-  Mrs.  King,  being  re-called,  states,  that  by    blue  serges"  in  her  evidence,  she  meant 

called.  blue  serge  frocks. 

6th  Witness  I e  Mrs.  Sturtjess,  being  re-called,  states,  that  bj--  "  serge  frocks  "  in  her  evidence,  she 

called,  meant  blue  serge  frocks. 

Signed  at  the  Royal  Marine  Barracks  at  Chatham,  this  27th  day  of  April  1888. 

(signed)       M.  H.  Farquharson, 

Lieut.-Col.,  R.M.L.I.,  President. 

J.  A.  »S'^^;^'ny,  Major  and  Bt.  i 

Lieut.-Col.,  R.M.L.I.  [-Members. 
iS.  Capt.,  R.M.L.I.  J 


Approved. 

(signed)        G.  F.  Mnnro, 

Colonel  Commandant. 

Chatham,  27  April  1888. 


True  copy. 

Ernest  C.  L.  Congdon, 

Captain  and  Adjutant,  r.m.l.i. 

3  December  1888. 


1st  Witness  re- 
called. 
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OPINION. 

From  the  foregoincc  evidence  I  am  of  opinion  that  although  the  master  tailor  has  been  Opinion, 
guilty  of  an  irregularity  in  allowing  the  work-women  to  sign  the  weekly  pay-sheets 
before  the  amounts  they  had  received  had  been  entered,  and  in  the  case  of  the  trousers 
and  shirts  filling  in  the  whole  amounts  due  for  milking  them  up,  as  having  been  received 
by  the  women  whose  signatures  were  vuuchers  for  the  same,  whereas  he  had  deducted  a 
portion  of  the  amount  lor  tlie  macliinery,  ike,  done  in  his  workshop,  yet  for  all  the  other 
articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  given  out  by  him  to  the  work-women  to  make  up,  they  appear 
to  have  been  paid  the  full  amounts  fixed  by  Admiralty  scale,  without  any  deductions. 

(signed)        G.  F.  Mutiro, 
Chatiiam,  •24th  April  1888-  Colonel  Commandant,  k.m.l.i. 
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Mrs. 

TAILOR'S  SHOP. 
R.M.  Bakracks, 

TAILOR'S  SHOP. 
R.M.  Barrack.'*, 

r  ..ii  Chatham. 

Chatham. 

Xo. 

EECEIPT  TICKET. 

WORK  TICKET. 

Eeceived  from  Mrs. 

Issue  to  Mrs.  No. 

y/iis  iicket  to  be  presented  foi^ 

This  Work  to  he  returned  within 
Seven  Days. 

Paijment  on  Friday  Night. 

This  l^ichet  to  he  reLiirncd  icilh 
the  Work. 

(.'.0.) 
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KoYAL  Marine  Divis[ON,  Chatham. 


List  of  Articles  of  Clothing,  &c.,  to  be  Made-up,  and  Prices  that  will  be  paid  to  the 
Workwomen  for  making  them  under  the  Regulations  approved  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  13th  September  1886,  and  issued  by  the 
Deputy  Adjutant  General  on  the  1st  February  1887  (Circ.  No.  447). 


Class 

Price  for 

Class 

Price  for 

of 

Articles. 

of 

Articles. 

Making-up 

Work. 

per  X)ozen. 

Work. 

per  Dozen. 

Medical  Service  : 

*.  d. 

Medical  Service — continued. 

s. 

a. 

Aprons,  linen  .... 

1  6 

Blue  serge  waistcoat",  size  No.  1  - 

15 

„     calico      .       .       -  . 

1  6 

>»       M          j>           jj       ^  " 

15 

Bed-case,  cowers  -      -       .  - 

1  3 

„       „    trousers        ,,       1  - 

14 

,,    cases,  S.A.    -       -       -  - 

1  - 

„       „        .,             „       2  - 

14 

„       „      H.S.     -        -        -  - 

1  — 

„       „    coats            „       1  - 

24 

- 

Bolster-case,  covers  ... 

1  - 

»»       jj       »i              )i       2  - 

24 

J,     case-',  H.S.  ... 

-  10 

White  serge  trousers,  size  No.  1  - 

14 

„    S.S.A.  ... 

-  10 

)»       ??          JI           )i       2  - 

11 

1VT:1  t'tT*AQQ-f^n  QPR          _             .             _  _ 

il  — 

Blue  cloth  coats,  size  No.  1  - 

27 

- 

„         „     covers  - 

1  3 

1st  i 

))            )J         !?                  I)          2  - 

Neckties,  dark  blue  ... 

-  6 

„       .,    waistcoats,  size  No.  1  - 

14 

3rd 

Nig^htcaps    -       -       .       -  - 

-  6 

II           II                I!                     11          2  - 

14 

Pinafores  ..... 

4  - 

.,       ,,    trousers          „      1  - 

18 

Pillow-case,  covers,  S.A. 

o  . 

;i         11           >)  11 

,.       „    gi-eat  coats,  large 

18 

„       „       „      S.S.A.  - 

54 

„    cases,  S.A. 

„       V          „  small 

54 

„        ,,     H.S.,  linen 

„       ,,   jackets,  la"ge 

33 

„        „    Officers'  .       -  - 

1  11 

,,       „       „       medium  - 

33 

„       „    H.S.,  ticken 

1  - 

\ 

,,       „       „  small 

33 

„        ,,  S.S.A. 

Sheets,  S.S.A.  .... 

„     H.S.  .... 
„     S.A.  .... 

Victualling  Service  : 

,,     Officers'   .       .       -  . 

f 

Bags,  mail,  duck.  No.  9. 

2 

6 

Shirts,  size  No  1 

»       i>       1)      11  3 

3 

6 

6  - 

;>         »         II        11  4 

II       11       }i      i>  5 

6 

2nd  1 

„       2  ... 

6  - 

G 

6 

„     Officers'  .... 

9  ~ 

Cloths,  glass  .... 

7 

Table-cloths,  long 

,,      pudding    -       -       -  - 

7 

1  - 

Dusters,  blue  check  ... 

7 

„      „       „     Officers'  - 

1  - 

3rd 

,,       twilled   -       -       .  . 

7 

„      „     short  ... 

1  - 

Napkins,  carving  -       .       .  . 

7 

3rd 

„      „       „     Officers'  - 

1  - 

.,       fisli  .... 
Table-cloths,  72  ins. 

6 

Towels,  coarse  .... 

6 

1 

11 

„     long       -       -       .  . 

-  5 

90  ins. 

2 

5 

,,     short  .... 

-  6 

Towels,  huckaback,  34  ins.  long  - 
45 

5 

a 

Flannel  drawers,  long  ... 

7  - 

„      Kussian  crash  -       .  . 

5 

„                 short,  size  No.  1  - 

5  - 

\ 

„     seamen's  - 

5 

)j          )>          )>        ))       2  - 

6  - 

2nd 

„      gowns,  size  No.  1 

»)        ji        )j        2     -  - 

15  - 
15  - 

\ 

Shirts,  men's,  old  pattern 

6 

„     waistcoats,  size  No.  1 

4  - 

2na  < 

1,        II      new  ,, 

10 

II            I)         »       2  - 

4  - 

„     boys'  -       .       -       -  . 

10 

(True  copy.) 


Central  Department,  Admiralty, 
25  February  1887. 
CP.  1390. 


Ernest  C.  L.  Congdon, 

Capt.  and  Adjutant,  r.m.l.i., 
3  December  1888. 
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Appendix  E. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Colonel  G.  F.  Munro. 


General  responsi- 
bility. 


Materials  received. 


Lodsrer. 


Classification  of 
work. 

Applicants  for  work. 


Register  of  work- 
women. 


Allotment  of  work. 


Removals  from 
reffi.'iter. 


Issue  of  materials. 


Materials  spoilt,  &c. 


Payment  of  the 
workwomen. 


Regulations  for  carrying  out  the  Work  of  making  up  Articles  of  Clothing,  Bedding, 
&c.,  for  the  Royal  Navy,  hy  the  Wives  of  Marines  at  the  several  Royal  Marine 
Divisions. 

Master  Tailor. 

1.  The  master  tailor  is  to  be  responsible  for  all  materials  received  from  the  Dock  or 
Victualling  Yard,  for  all  articles  made  up,  for  all  payments  and  for  all  accounts  and 
returns  required  in  connection  with  the  Navy  work. 

2.  On  receipt  of  an  order  for  making  up  articles,  he  will  draw  the  materials  authorised 
b}'  the  scale  from  the  Dock  or  Victualling  Yard,  and  give  a  receipt  for  the  quantities 
received.  • 

3.  He  is  lo  keep  a  ledger,  in  which  he  is  to  debit  himself  with  the  quantities  of  materials 
he  receives,  retaining  the  invoice  sent  from  the  Yard  as  a  voucher.  He  is  to  send  invoices 
in  duplicate  (Form  D  55 — V.  24)  to  the  Yard  with  the  articles  made  up,  and  enter  the 
numbers  sent  on  the  credit  side,  the  receipted  invoice  he  obtains  from  the  Yard  being 
the  voucher. 

4.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  for  the  best  work,  the  second  for 
medium  work,  and  the  third  for  the  roughest  or  plainest  work. 

5.  All  applicants  for  work  will  in  the  first  instance  be  placed  in  the  third  class,  and  be 
advanced  to  a  higher  class  according  tc  their  ability  and  the  requirements  of  the  work. 
A  report  of  all  changes  to  a  lower  class  made  in  the  classification  of  workwouien,  and  the 
reasons  for  them,  to  be  rendered  monthly  to  the  Colonel  Commandant  for  his  approval. 
Applicants  who  may  have  been  previously  employed,  and  whose  capabilities  are  known, 
will  be  at  once  placed  in  their  former  class. 

6.  He  is  to  keep  a  register  (Form  R.  360),  in  which  the  name  and  address  of  each 
worker  are  to  be  entered,  and  tlie  class  of  work  she  is  employed  on.  No  name  is  to  be 
enterpd  in,  or  removed  Irom,  the  register  without  the  approval  of  the  Colonel  Com- 
mandant, except  in  cases  of  the  husbands  of  workwomen  being  discharged,  or  D.  D. 

7.  The  work  is  to  be  fairly  apportioned,  in  turn,  among  the  workers,  according  to  the 
quantity  and  number  of  articles  of  each  class  required.  With  the  sanction  of  the  Colonel 
Commandant,  preference  may  be  given  to  the  wives  of  men  at  sea  or  in  hospital,  or  to 
such  as  have  large  families.  Workers  must  complete  work  they  have  in  hand  before  a 
fresh  supply  is  issued  to  them.  No  work  is  to  be  given  to  women  whose  names  are  not 
on  the  register. 

8.  If  it  is  considered  necessary  to  remove  a  woman's  name  on  account  of  incompetency, 
neglect,  or  misconduct,  the  case  is  to  be  reported  for  the  decision  of  the  Colonel  Com- 
mandant. 

9.  He  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  correct  cutting  out  of  the  garments,  &c.,  the  issue  of 
the  materials  to  the  workers,  and  the  examination  of  the  articles  when  made  up,  and  is 
to  forward  them  to  the  Dock  or  Victualling  Yard.  Any  sewing  materials  required  not 
included  in  the  scale  he  is  to  provide  at  his  own  cost. 

10.  Materials  to  replace  articles  spoilt  in  cutting  out  or  making  up  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Yard  and  paid  for  by  the  master  tailor  at  rate-book  prices,  but  without  the 
addition  of  per-centage.  Cases  of  loss  or  damage  of  material  through  carelessness,  by 
a  worker,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Colonel  Commandant,  for  his  decision  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  material  being  charged  against  her  earnings.  Spoilt  garments  to  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  persons  who  pays  for  the  new  materials. 

11.  He  is  to  keep  a  work-book  (R.  358),  showing  the  names  of  the  workwomen,  with, 
in  eat',h  case,  the  date  of  issue  of  material,  the  number  of  articles  made  up,  and  the  date 
the  work  is  returned  ;  the  rate  allowed  to  the  workwomen  for  making  up  according  to  the 
scale,  and  the  total  sum  due.  If,  on  examination,  the  work  is  approved,  payment  is  to  be 
made  at  once,  the  recipient  signing  the  work-book  as  a  receipt  for  the  money.  The 
work-book  to  be  available  for  inspection  at  any  time,  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Colonel  Commandant  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  or  oftener,  if  desired  by  the  Com- 
mandant. 

12.  He 
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12.  He  is  to  prepare  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  a  return  (Form  R.  359)  showing  tlie  Quaiterly  return  of 
number  of  articles  made  up  during  the  quarter,  and  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  workers,  ^^"k, 

in  each  class.    The  return,  when  audited,  to  be  given  to  the  Colonel  Commandant  for 
transmission  to  the  Admiralty  (Director  of  Navy  Contracts). 

13.  He  is  to  pay  all  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with  the  work,  including  the  Incidental  oxi.ensrs. 
transport  of  materials  and  made-uj)  articles,  and  for  any  clerical  assistance  he  niay  n  quire. 

He  may  employ  as  his  assistant  for  keei)ing  accounts,  &c.,  a  non  commissioned  othcor, 
gunner,  or  private  of  the  Division,  under  the  approval  of  the  Colonel  Connnandant.  The 
non-commissioned  officer,  gunner,  or  private  so  employed  may  be  excused  Ironi  oilier 
duties  o;ily  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  general  rules  of  the  corps  that  provide  for  men 
similarly  employed  being  exercised  from  time  to  time  at  drill. 

14.  He  is  to  return  into  store  any  remnants  or  cuttings  that  may  remain  over  after  the  Remnants, 
completion  of  an  order. 

15.  The  ledger  and  all  books  and  accounts  in  connection  with  the  work  are  to  be  at  all  Amlit. 
times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Auditor,  and  facilities  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  ofticers 
detailed  for  taking  stock  of  materials,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the 
Marine  Instructions. 

16.  A  copy  of  the  established  scale  of  payments  to  workwomen  is  to  be  hung  up  in  the        of  payments, 
workroom  for  information. 


17.  On  obtaining  a  receipt  from  the  Yard  for  made-up  articles  delivered,  he  is  to  make  Claim  forpa\ 
out  his  claim  for  payment  (Form  D.  118 — V.  148),  and  forward  it  to  the  Accountant 
General  of  the  Navy.    After  examination  in  office  of  the  claim,  an  order  for  payment  of 

the  amount  due  will  be  sent  to  him. 

18.  He  is  to  give  bond  with  two  sureties  in  the  sum  of  300  I.  for  the  due  carrying  out  Bond, 
of  the  work,  and  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  materials  entrusted  to  his  care. 


nient. 


Workwomen. 

1.  The  wives  of  corporals,  bombardiers,  musicians,  drummers,  gunners,  and  privates  of  persons  rmp'oycd. 
the  Division  are  eligible  for  emy)loyment  in  needlework,  in  making  u^)  articles  of  bedding, 

clothiui.',  &c.,  for  the  Navy,  under  the  master  tailor.  The  wives  of  pensioned  corponds, 
bombardiers,  musicians,  drummers,  gunners,  and  privates,  or  widows  of  lioyal  Marines,  in 
distressed  or  needy  circumstances,  may,  under  the  special  approval  of  the  Colonel  Com- 
mandant, be  occasionally  employed,  but  the  wives  of  the  men  now  serving  are  not  to  be 
thereby  excluded  from  woi  k. 

2.  Any  woman,  except  in  the  special  cases  referred  to  in  paragraph  1,  wishing  to  be  Mode  of  application 
employed,  must  make  application  to  the  Colonel  Commandant  through  the  Captain  of  the  fo'"  '^o'k- 
company  to  which  her  husband  belongs. 

3.  When  finally  approved  by  the  Colonel  Commandant,  the  a2:)plicant's  name  will  be  Entry  of  registry  of 
entered  on  the  register,  whence  it  cannot  be  removed  without  that  officer's  sanction.  workers. 

4.  Each  woman  will  be  allowed  a  fair  proportion  of  work  in  turn,  according  to  the  Allotment  of  work, 
quantity  and  numbers  of  each  class  that  are  wanted.    In  allotting  the  work  preference 

may  be  given,  with  the  approval  of  the  Colonel  Commandant,  to  the  wives  of  men  at  sea 
or  in  hospital,  or  to  those  who  have  large  families. 

5.  Each  worker  is  to  complete  the  work  given  to  her  within  the  time  named,  unless  in  Completion  of  work, 
case  of  illness,  which  is  to  be  at  once  reported  to  the  master  tailor ;  and  no  fresh  work  will 

be  issued  until  that  in  hand  is  finished. 

6.  The  master  tailor  will  keep  in  the  workroom  a  pattern  of  each  article  made,  and  Patterns  to  be  secii. 
workers  will  be  allowed  to  inspect  them  when  necessary. 

7.  To  facilitate  investigation  in  case  of  complaint  each  worker  must  sew  on  a  label.  Articles  to  be  marked, 
bearing  her  name  or  number,  to  each  article  made. 

8.  Each  worker  is  responsible  for  the  materials  entrusted  to  her  care,  and  the  loss  or  Care  of  materials, 
spoiling  of  them  through  carelessness,  or  bad  workmanship,  will  render  her  liable  to  make 

good  the  lost  or  damaged  articles  ;  to  be  struck  oft'  the  register ;  or  reduced  to  a  lower 
class. 
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9.  Each  worker  must  observe  the  rules  established  at  the  Division  for  attending  at 
the  workroom,  and  also  the  regulations  in  force  for  passing  in  and  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
barracks. 

10.  Payment  will  be  made  by  the  master  tailor  for  the  work  done,  at  the  rates 
authorised  by  the  scale,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  approved.  A  copy  of  the  scale  to 
be  paid  to  the  workwomen  for  making  the  articles  is  hung  up  in  the  workroom  for  their 
information. 

11.  The  workwomen  are  to  be  careful  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  master 
tailor  with  regard  to  making  the  various  arti(  les.  Incompetency,  neglect,  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  a  worker  will  be  reported  to  the  Colonel  Commandant,  who 
will  decide  \\  hether  she  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  lower  class  for  work,  or  deprived  altogether 
of  employment.  ° 

J.  jr.  Williams, 
Deputy  Adjutant  General,  Royal  Marines. 

Admiralty,  1  August  1888. 


R.  357. 

Application  for  Needlework. 

The  undermentioned  woman  wishes  to  be  employed,  and  is  recommended  for  entry  on 
the  register  of  workers. 


Captain  of  Company. 

188  . 


Name  and  Address 
of 

Applicant. 

Husband. 

Report  of  Master 
Tailor. 

Co. 

Rank. 

Name. 

Where  serving. 

1    No.  of 
Children. 

I  have  tested 
the  applicant,  and 
consider  she  may 
be  allowed  work. 

Master  Tailor. 

Approved  for  entry  on  the  Register. 

Colonel  Commandant. 

188  . 


Time  for  attending'. 
&c. 


Payment. 


To  attend  directions 
of  master  tailor. 


Specimens  of  Forms. 


R.  358. 


Date. 

Articles. 

Total 
Amount  due. 

Signature  in  acknowledgment 
of  Receipt. 

Work 
issued. 

Work 
returned. 

Description 
and 
Number. 

Rate  per 
Dozen  to 
Workers  for 
making  up. 
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K.  359. 


Eoyal  Marine  Barracks^i  Return  showing  the  number  of  Articles  made  up  by,  and 

I    Total  Amounts  paid  to,  each  Class  of  Workavomex,  during 
 188_J    the  Quarter  ended  188_. 


Number  of  Articles  made  up. 


Class. 


Total  Amount  paid  to 
each  Class. 


Remaues. 


Approved 


Audited 


Master  Tailor. 


Colonel. 


Colonel  Commandant. 


Director  of  Navy  Contracts. 
Deputy  Adjutant  General. 


R.  360. 


Form  In  which  Register  of  Workwomen  is  to  be  kept. 


Date  of  Entry. 

Name.. 

Address. 

Clas$. 

No.  of 
Childi'en. 

Removal. 

1 

Date. 

I 

Cause. 
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Appendix  F. 


PAPER  handed  In  by  Colonel  G.  F.  Miinro. 


Extract  from  Regulations  foi*  carrying  out  the  Work  of"  making  up  Articles  of" 
Clothing,  Bedding,  &c.,  for  the  NAvr,  by  the  Wives  of  Marines  at  the  several 
EoYAL  Marine  Divisions. 

Workwomen. 


Persons  employed. 


Mode  of  application 
for  work. 


Entry  on  registry  of 
workers. 


Allutment  of  vjork. 


Completion  of  work, 


Pttterns  to  be  seen. 


Articles  to  be  marked. 


Care  of  materials. 


Time  for  attending. 
&c. 


Payment. 


To  attend  directions 
ol  uiastii-  tailoi'. 


1.  The  wives  of  corporals,  bombardiers,  musicians,  drummers,  gunners,  and  piiviitcs  of 
the  Division  are  eligible  for  employment  in  needlework,  in  making  up  articles  of  bedding, 
clothing,  &c.,  (or  the  Navy,  under  the  master  tailor.  The  wives  of  pensioned  corporals, 
bombardiers,  musicians,  drummers,  gunners,  and  privates,  or  widows  of  Royal  Marines,  in 
distressed  or  needy  circumstances,  may,  under  the  special  approval  of  the  Colonel  Com- 
mandant, be  occasionally  employed,  but  the  wives  of  the  men  now  serving  are  not  to  be 
thereby  excluded  from  work. 

2.  Any  women,  except  in  the  special  cases  referred  to  in  paragrajih  1,  wishing  to  be 
employed,  must  make  application  to  the  Colonel  Commandant  through  the  Captain  of  the 
company  to  which  her  husband  belongs. 

3.  When  finally  approved  by  the  Colonel  Commandant,  the  applicant's  name  will  be 
entered  on  the  register,  whence  it  cannot  be  removed  without  that  officer's  sanction. 

4.  Eacli  woman  will  be  allowed  a  fair  proportion  of  work  in  turn  according  to  the 
quantity  and  numbers  of  each  class  tliat  are  wanted.  In  allottinu  the  work  j)refereiice 
may  be  given,  with  the  approval  of  the  Colonel  Commandant,  to  the  wives  of  men  at  sea 
or  in  hospital,  cr  to  those  who  iuxve  large  families. 

5.  Each  worker  is  to  complete  the  work  given  to  her  within  the  time  named  uniess  in 
case  of  illness,  which  is  to  be  at  once  reported  to  the  master  tailor,  and  no  I'resh  work  will 
be  issued  until  that  in  hand  is  finished. 

6.  The  master  tailor  will  keep  in  tlie  workroom  a  jjattern  of  each  article  made,  and 
workers  will  be  allowed  to  inspect  them  when  necessary. 

7.  To  facilitate  investigation  in  case  of  complaint,  each  worker  must  sew  on  a  label, 
bearing  her  name  or  number,  to  each  article  made. 

8.  Each  worker  is  responsible  for  the  materials  entrusted  to  her  care,  and  the  loss  or 
spoiling  of  them  through  carelessness,  or  bad  workinanship,  will  render  her  liable  to  make 
good  the  lost  or  damaged  articles;  to  be  struck  off  the  register;  or  reduced  to  a  lower 
class. 

9.  Each  worker  must  observe  the  rules  established  at  the  Division  for  attending  at  the 
workroom,  and  also  the  regulations  in  force  for  passing  in  and  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
barracks. 

10.  Payment  will  be  made  by  the  master  tailor  for  the  work  done,  at  the  rates 
authorised  by  the  scale,  as  soon  as  the  work  is  approved.  A  copy  of  the  scale  to  be 
])aid  to  be  workwomen  for  making  the  articles  is  hung  up  in  tiie  workroom  for  their 
information. 

11.  The  workwomen  are  to  be  careful  to  carry  out  the  instrucjions  of  the  master 
tailor  with  regard  to  making  the  various  articles.  Incompeteucy,  neglect,  or  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  a  worker  will  be  reported  to  the  Colonel  Commandant,  who  will 
decide  whether  she  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  lower  class  for  work,  or  deprived  altogether  of 
employment. 

J.  IF.  C.  Williams, 

Admiralty,  1  August  1888.  Deputy  Adjutant  General,  Royal  Marines. 
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Appendix  G. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Juhn  Burnett,  18  December  1888. 


REPORT  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Sweating  System  at  the  East-exd  of 
London,  by  the  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  Commercial  Department,  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir, 

In  conformity  with  your  directions  I  have  made  inquiries  into  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Sweating  system  "  at  the  East-end  of  Loudon,  especially  in  the  tailoring  trade,  and  I 
have  now  to  submit  the  following  report. 

The  system  may  be  defined  as  one  under  wliich  sub-contractors  undertake  to  do  work 
in  their  own  houses  or  small  workshops,  and  employ  others  to  do  it,  making  a  profit  for 
themselves  by  the  diflference  between  the  contract  prices  and  the  wages  they  jjay  their 
assistants.  The  scale  of  business  of  such  sub-contractors  varies  greatly,  many  who  are 
called  sweaters  employing  one  or  two  assistants  only,  while  workshops  in  which  10,  20,  or 
and  even  30  to  40,  are  employed  are  also  numerous.  There  are  some  whei'e  the  numbers 
are  more  than  50.  The  larger  workshops  tend  to  aj)proximate  to  the  factory  system,  and 
there  is  one  case  I  should  say  where  the  approximation  is  very  close,  so  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  employer  can  be  called  a  "  sweater  "  at  all,  the  numbers  employed 
amounting  to  nearly  100,  and  the  conditions  of  employment  being  generally  superior  to 
those  afterwards  described.  In  any  case,  the  mass  of  those  employed  under  the  sweating 
system  labour  in  workshops  where  much  fewer  than  20  are  engaged,  or  in  the  houses, 
which  may  be  single  rooms,  of  the  "  small  sweaters." 

This  mode  of  working,  known  generally  as  the  "  Sweating  system,'' is,  in  the  tailoring 
trade  no  new  thing.  In  some  form  or  other  it  has  existed  for  over  half  a  century,  and 
frequent  traces  of  its  existence  may  be  found  in  the  books,  newspapers,  and  orher  social 
records  of  50  years  ago.  The  clothing  trade  is  one  particularly  suited  for  being  carried 
on  under  such  a  system,  and  has  readily  adapted  itself  to  its  extension.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  this  parcelling  out  of  the  tailor's  work  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
journeyman  worker  taking  home  from  his  employer  work  to  be  done  there  by  himself  and, 
possibly,  other  members  of  his  family.  That,  it  is  well  known,  was,  and  is,  part  of"  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade.  Such  a  mode  of  letting  or  sending  out  the  work  offered 
obvious  advantages  to  both  parties.  The  master  tailor  was  spared  the  expense  of  finding 
workshop  accommodation  with  all  its  coQcouiitant  charges.  He  was  relieved  of  the  cares 
of  constant  supervision  of  his  workpeople,  who,  being  paid  at  a  given  rate  per  garment, 
were  their  own  taskmasters.  Good  work  was  insured  by  the  pride  of  the  tailor  in  his 
craft,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  bad  or  slovenly  work  would  lose  him  his  connection 
with  the  master  tailor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  journeyman  at  work  in  his  own  house  felt 
more  independent,  as  having  full  control  over  himself,  the  general  conditions  of  his  toil 
and  his  hours  of  labour,  limited  only  by  the  time  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  his  work.  He 
had  also  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  work  from  several  employers,  or  even  from 
special  customers  on  his  own  account.  Under  that  system  there  was  but  little  subdivision 
of  labour.  A  tailor  was  a  regularly  trained  and  skilled  worker,  able  to  make  garments  of 
all  kinds  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  only  sub-division  of  laborr  would  be  that 
which  sprung  naturally  from  the  emjdoyment  of  apprentices,  who  would  be  chiefly 
employed  on  the  leas:;  important  parts  of  the  work.  Increasing  population,  cheapened 
materials  of  dress,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  growth  o(  a  ready-made  clothing 
ti'ade,  however,  soon  altered  all  this.  Garmt  nts  were  to  be  made  for  stock  and  for  export, 
as  well  as  to  order,  and  the  clothing  trade  has  become  a  something  very  different  to  what  it 
used  to  be.  Except  for  the  best  kinds  of  clothing,  the  old-fashioned  tailor  is  being  crushed 
out,  and  although  for  the  highly-skilled  man  the  rates  of  remuneration  maybe  as  high  or 
higher  than  before,  the  great  bulk  of  the  cheap  clothmg  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  class 
who  are  not  tailors  at  all  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term-  '!'he  demand  for  cheap  clothes, 
irrespective  of  quality,  has  continually  tended  to  bring  down  the  rates  of  remuneration 
of  the  least  skilled  among  the  workers,  and  has  caused  the  introduction  of  the  most  minute 
systems  of  subdivided  labour.  The  cheaper  lirauches  of  the  trade  have  been  completely 
cut  up  into  sections.  Instead  of  there  being  now  only  the  customer,  the  master  tailor, 
and  his  journeymen  and  apprentices,  -we  have  now  the  customer,  the  master  tailor,  the 
contractor,  and  possibly  several  other  middlemen  between  the  consumer  and  the  jji-oducer, 
each  making  his  profit  out  of  the  worker  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  Instead  of  tlic  com- 
plete tailor,  we  have  now  men  who  only  make  coats,  or  waistcoats,  or  trousersi  Nor  does 
sub-division  stop  here.  We  have  cutters,  basters,  machinists,  pressers,  fellers,  button- 
hole workers,  and  general  workers,  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  construction  of  a  coat. 
The  learning  of  any  one  of  these  branches  is,  naturally,  so  much  easier  tiian  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  whole  trade  that  immense  numbers  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  have 
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rushed  into  the  cheap  tailoring  trade  as  the  readiest  means  of  finding  employment.  The 
result  of  this  easy  entry  into  the  trade  has  been  an  enormously  overcrowded  labour 
market,  and  a  consequently  fierce  competition  among  the  workers  themselves,  with  all 
the  attendant  evils  of  such  a  state  of  things.  Under  any  circumstances,  this  condition  of 
affairs  would  have  been  fraught  with  misery  for  most  of  tliose  engaged  in  such  work,  but 
matters  have  been  rendered  infinitely  worse  to  the  native  workers  during  the  last  few 
years  by  an  enormous  influx  of  pauper  foreigners  from  other  European  nations.  These 
aliens  have  been  chiefly  German  and  Russian  Jews,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
result  has  been  to  flood  the  labour  market  of  the  East-end  of  London  with  cheap  labour 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  thousands  of  native  workers  to  the  verge  of  destitution. 
But  for  this  special  cause  there  would  be  no  demand  for  inquiry  on  the  subject.  The 
evil,  however,  is  becoming  so  intense  as  to  raise  a  cry  for  its  special  treatment.  The 
previous  conditions  of  life  of  the  unhappy  foreigners  who  are  thus  driven,  or  come  here  of 
their  own  accord,  are  such  that  they  can  live  on  much  less  than  our  English  workers. 
They  arrive  here  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and  are  compelled  by  the  very  necessity 
of  their  position  to  accept  the  work  most  easily  obtained  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages.  In 
this  way  has  grown  up  in  our  midst  a  system  so  bad  in  itself,  and  so  surrounded  by 
adherent  evils  as  to  have  caused,  not  only  among  the  workers  themselves,  great  suffering 
and  misery,  but  in  the  minds  of  otliers  grave  apprehension  s  of  public  danger. 

Of  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  recent  growth.  This  can 
more  easily  be  done  by  the  statement  of  general  facts  than  by  the  production  of  definite 
figures.  It  is  now  six  years  since  the  last  census  was  taken.  The  figures  then  collected 
have  ceased  to  be  of  any  special  value  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  serving  only  as 
a  starting  point  for  more  or  less  speculative  calculations  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
immigration  of  foreigners  and  the  growth  of  the  sweating  system  in  various  trades  have 
developed  in  the  interval. 

It  is  even  difficult  to  obtain  a  definite  starting  point  from  the  figures  of  the  census  of 
1881.  Totals  are  of  course  given,  but  as  they  include  all  persons,  whether  employers, 
clothes  sellers,  or  workpeople,  engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade,  the  number  of  workers 
only  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  estimate.  In  1881  there  would  appear  from  the  census 
returns  to  have  been  nearly  15,000  peo])le  engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade  of  the  East-end 
of  London,  which  includes  Tower  Hamlets,  Bethnal  Green,  and  bhoreditch.  Of  this  total 
over  9,000  were  females.  Now  if  the  circumstances  of  the  East-end  of  London  had  been 
at  all  similar  to  those  of  other  metropolitan  or  provincial  districts,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  form  some  idea  of  the  present  numbers  from  the  general  rate  of  increase  of 
pojiulation  between  1871  and  1881  ;  or  better  still  from  the  general  rate  of  increase  in  the 
number  of  tailors  during  the  same  period.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  industries  of 
East  London  during  the  last  five  years,  however,  have  been  so  peculiar,  especially  in  the 
tailoring  and  a  few  other  trades,  that  such  a  mode  of  calculation  becomes  impossible. 
Indeed,  without  an  actual  census  absolute  accuracy  is  impossible.  Estimated  in  tiiis  way  the 
present  number  of  tailors  in  the  East-end  of  London  should  not  be  more  than  about  16,000  of 
all  kinds.  There  is,  however,  another  way  of  attempting  to  approximate  the  present  number 
of  those  engaged  in  tailoring  in  the  East-end.  It  is  in  this  branch  of  trade  that  foreign 
and  native  Jews  are  chiefly  employed.  Indeed,  the  figures  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  for  1  886  show  that  amongst  those  applying  forrelief  44  per  cent, 
were  tailors.  In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
a  short  time  ago,  figures  as  to  the  Jewish  population  of  Tower  Hamlets  and  Bethnal 
Green  were  given,  based  upon  the  most  careful  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  those  localities.  The  total  Jewish  population  of  the  East-end  was  estimated  by  hira 
at  45,000.  As  to  his  mode  of  arriving  at  these  figures  he  says  :  "  It  is  not  difficult  to 
*'  recognise  the  Jews  ;  the  School  Board  visitors  know  them  well.  They  congregate  toge- 
"  ther ;  whole  blocks  of  buildings  and  whole  streets  are  recognised  as  theirs  ;  in  other 
"  streets  they  may  count  as  half  the  population,  and  then  again  there  are  those  that  are 
"  scattered.  To  form  my  estimate  of  the  numbers  I  have  classified  the  streets,  and 
"  taking  the  inhabitants  as  all  Jews  where  Jews  prevail  and  half  Jews  for  the  mixed 

streets,  and  omitting  altogether  those  who  are  to  be  found  scattered  among  the 
"  Christians,  I  have  obtained  a  proportion  of  families  which  indicate  a  population  of  over 
"  40,000."  The  additional  5,000  are  for  the  other  portions  of  the  East-end.  Another 
estimate  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Jewish  death-rate  per  1,000  for  the  East-end  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  population,  places  the  total  at  34,000.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Jewish  2)opulation  is  being  so  constantly  augmented  by  immigrants  from  abroad 
the  average  of  ages  amongst  them  must  be  altogether  different  from  those  of  a  fixed  and 
long  resident  people.  Taking,  therefore,  Mr.  Booth's  figures  as  most  likely  to  be  correct 
we  should  deduce  from  the  fact  of  a  total  population  of  45,000  that  the  numbers  at  work 
would  at  most  be  a  little  over  40  per  cent.,  or  say  20,000,  and,  assuming  that  44  per  cent, 
of  these  were  tailors,  according  to  the  above  proportion,  the  total  number  of  Jewish  or 
foreign  tailors  in  the  East-end  would  appear  to  be  about  9,000.  The  number  of  foreign 
tailors,  however,  appears  to  be  reckoned  as  60  per  cent,  or  even  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
{set  Local  Government  Board  Rejiort  on  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes),  and 
taking  the  smaller  proportion  vhe  total  tailoring  population  at  the  East-end  would  come 
out  as  about  15,000.  This  number,  however,  is  probably  rather  under  the  mark.  An 
informal  census  taken  by  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  about  five  years 
ago  gave  the  total  of  London  tailors  as  20,000,  15,000  of  whom  were  employed  under  the 
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sweating  system.  Since  then  the  number  has  considerably  increased,  and  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  from  18,000  to  20,000.  An  official  of  the  Jewish  branch  of  tlie  same  society 
now  estimates  the  number  employed  in  and  by  sweating  shops  in  the  tailoring  trade  at 
from  .30,000  to  40,000,  but  this  is  obviously  based  ujjon  a  much  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  system. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  from  the  causes  already  referred  to,  there  has  been  an 
altogether  abnormal  increase  in  the  immigration  of  foreign  Jews  since  the  period  of  the 
last  census.  It  would,  therefore,  ajjpear  from  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Booth,  l)ased  upon  a 
careful  investigation  made  by  the  School  Board  visitors  of  the  district,  and  the  figures  of 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  that  from  18,000  to  20,000  are  employed  under  the 
sweating  system  as  it  prevails  in  the  tailoring  trade  of  East  London. 

There  are  of  course  in  addition  many  English  workers  employed  in  the  same  trade 
and  in  the  same  shops,  but  their  number  is  gradually  being  reduced  owing  to  the  severity 
of  a  co'.iipetitlon,  in  which  those  who  can  subsist  on  least  are  sure  to  be  victorious. 
Indeed  it  is  iisserted  that  while  in  1880  there  were  only  one-sixth  of  the  i)oj)ulatiou  of 
Whitechapel  foreigners  and  Jews,  the  proportion  is  now  one  fourth,  although  there  is  but 
little  increase  in  the  total  of  inhabitants.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  local  statistics, 
and  tends  to  show  that  native  residents  employed  in  the  local  indu'^tries,  of  which  the 
clothing  trade  is  the  chief,  are  being  gradually  squeezed  out  by  the  foreign  and  Jewish 
element.  Having  thus  attempted  to  arrive  at  some  general  idea  of  the  number  of  people 
involved  in  it,  it  will  be  well  tn  state  the  facts  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system, 
and  of  those  therein  employed. 

Under  the  sweating  system  the  mode  of  giving  out  work  is  no  longer  that  described  in 
the  opening  portion  I'f  ihis  report.  In  the  cheap  clothing  trade  the  number  of  garments 
to  be  given  out  to  make  is  so  immense  that  the  old  system  becomes  practically  unwork- 
able. Either  the  manufacturing  clothier  must  establish  a  huge  factory  or  give  out  his 
goods  to  an  indefinite  number  of  journe3'men  if  he  means  to  run  cm  the  lines  of  the  old 
system.  Instead  of  that  he  gives  out  his  work  to  middlemen  who  undertake  to  do  it  at 
given  rates  per  garment.  These  middlemen  or  contractors  may  sublet  to  other  contractors. 
Indeed  work  let  out  in  this  way  may  pass  through  several  hands  in  its  course  from  the 
clothier  or  the  head  contractor,  to  the  actual  makers  of  the  clothes.  The  intermediate 
agents  who  neither  work  themselves  nor  employ  workmen  are  not  called  sweaters.  It  is 
only  the  men  Avho  take  the  work  either  direct  from  the  chief  clothier  or  contractor,  or 
from  intermediate  agents,  and  who  employ  men,  women,  or  children  to  execute  it  for  tliem 
that  are  sweaters.  They  in  fact  undertake  work  at  a  price  jier  garment,  and  trust  to 
make  a  profit  by  the  labour,  of,  or  by  "  sweating,"  those  who  work  for  them.  The  object 
of  the  sweater  being,  therefore,  clearly  his  own  uain,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a 
system  is  to  grind  the  workers  down  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  Perhaps  the  practical 
working  of  the  s^'stemcan  be  best  illustrated  by  taking  the  case  of  a  small  sweater  newly 
commencing  business  on  his  own  account,  he  in  all  probability  having  been  previously 
emploved  in  a  sweater's  shop. 

In  the  first  place  he  must  have  a  workroom.  This  he  finds  by  using  the  room  or  one 
of  the  rooms  in  which  he  and  his  family  reside.  He  theu  obtains  a  sewing  machine  for 
which  he  pays  2  s.  6  d.  per  week  under  the  hire  purchase  system.  He  is  then  ready  to 
take  work  either  from  a  chief  contractor  or  from  an  intermediate  agent  as  he  may  be  able. 
The  question  of  security  arises,  but  an  assurance  of  the  man's  responsibility  from  some 
one  already  known  to  the  contractor  is  generally  sufficient  if  there  is  woi-k  to  be  given 
out.  Tlie  sweater  is  now  in  a  position  to  commence  in  earnest  and  organise  his  establish- 
ment. The  work  is  already  cut  out  for  him  by  the  head  clothier  or  contractor.  If  he  is 
able  to  "  baste  "  the  parts  of  the  garment  together  he  probably  does  so  himself.  If  not 
he  must  employ  a  "  baster."  Asa  rule  the  "  basters  ''  are  men,  but  are  sometimes  skilled 
females.  Next  he  requires  a  machinist.  Again  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  men  are 
employed  as  the  work  is  heavy,  but  women  are  also  largely  engaged  in  this  capacity.  A 
presser  is  also  required.  This  is  the  heaviest  kind  of  work  in  the  trade  and  men  are 
invariably  employed  to  do  it.  The  sweater  Avill  also  require  the  services  of  two  or  thi'ee 
female  woi'kers,  one  to  work  button-holes,  one  to  do  felling,  and  one  as  a  learner  to  make 
herself  generally  useful  and  to  carry  work  between  the  warehouse  and  the  workshop.  It 
is  sometimes  claimed  for  the  sweaters  that  they  are  to  a  lariie  extent  necessary  under  the 
circumstances  and  with  such  a  community  as  exist  in  the  East-end  of  London,  because 
they  organise  the  labour  of  those  unable  to  obtain  work  for  themselves,  and  are  fairly 
entitled  to  all  the  profit  they  may  thus  make.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  work  of 
organisation  is  a  very  small  affair,  requii-ing  indeed  little  either  of  ability  or  of  capital.  It 
would  in  fact  be  better  if  no  such  organisation  existed,  and  if  workers  were  left  to  be 
emjiloyed  under  a  factory  system  by  the  head  contractors  themselves  as  is  now  done  on  a 
very  large  scale  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  ease  with  which  men  can  become 
sweaters  greatly  intensifies  the  evils  of  the  trade.  It  is  the  desire  of  every  man  who 
works  under  the  system  to  become  as  soon  as  possible  a  sweater  of  otlier  people  and  to 
get  into  the  business  on  his  own  account.  The  number  of  sweating  dens  therefore 
increase  with  startling  rapidity.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  streets  in  Whitechapel  and  St. 
George's-in-the-East  in  which  almost  every  house  contains  one  or  niorc  sweating 
establishments.  .The  result  is  that  the  sweaters  are  now  beginning  to  compete  against 
each  other  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  prices  are  falling  in  consequence.  Knowing  this 
the  contractors  and  sub-contractors  play  the  sweaters  ofi' against  each  other  with  a  view  to 
the  reduction  of  prices,  a  process  in  which  they  are  too  generally  successful.    The  supply 
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of  cheap  labour  has  of  late  years  been  enormous,  and  when  there  was  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it  at  the  prices  offered  there  Avas  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  more 
people  from  abroad. 

Only  the  small  sweater  has  so  far  been  described,  but  his  small  establishment,  well  as 
it  is  contrived  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  a  complete  sub-division  of  labour,  falls  far 
behind,  in  this  respect,  of  the  larger  sweaters  who  employ  six  or  eight  times  as  many 
people  us  he  does.  In  a  large  sweating  establishment  where  a  number  of  people  of  every 
branch  already  enumerated  are  employed  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  of  the  same  branch  who 
are  paid  at  the  same  rate.  With  the  exception  of  button -hole  working  nearly  every- 
thing is  paid  for  by  the  day,  and  evei'y  worker  is  paid  by  the  sweater  according  to  his 
worth  as  measured  by  the  quantity  of  work  he  can  turn  out.  So  nicely  can  the  productive 
ability  of  his  workers  be  gauged  by  the  sweater  that  a  certain  wage  per  day  means 
invariably  a  certain  amount  of  work  per  day.  This  explains  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
the  piecework  system  which  is  unnecessary  as  a  means  of  stimulating  production, 
inasmuch  as  the  workers  ai'e  under  a  system  of  task-work  much  more  rigid  in  its  operation 
than  piecework.  Few  sweaters  ever  employ  two  persons  of  the  same  branch  of  trade  at  the 
same  rate  of  wages,  and  as  a  rule  the  range  of  ability  varies  with  the  wage  paid.  In  this 
way  sub-division  of  labour  is  carried  to  its  utmost  limit.  The  highest  paid  and  most 
skilful  hands  do  only  the  work  requiring  the  best  execution^  while  less  important 
particulars  run  down  a  graduated  scale  to  the  least  skilful  workers.  Thus  not  only 
is  the  garment  sub-divided  as  already  described,  but  each  section  is  again  sub-divided  so 
as  to  ensure,  as  nearly  as  human  skill  can  arrange  it,  that  there  shall  be  a  maximum  of 
work  for  a  minimum  of  wages.  Another  complication  ot  the  system  is  that  for  every 
class  of  clothing  the  rates  per  garment  vary  as  do  the  wages  of  those  employed  upon 
them.  As  a  rule,  the  best  class  of  work  goes  regularly  to  certain  shops,  and  the  lowest 
kinds  to  other  shops  and  localities.  There  is  thus  to  be  found  an  infinite  variety  of  rates 
o(  wages  and  a  vast  diftei  ence  even  in  the  social  status  of  tlie  sweaters.  The  small 
sweater  of  one  set  of  hands,  in  all  probability,  works  himself  as  hard  or  harder  than  any 
of  liis  employes.  He  may  evt  n  be  his  own  presser.  If  so,  he  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  work,  and  can  then  spare  but  little  time  to  see  that  his  workjieople 
sweat  as  much  as  he  does  liimself.  In  tlie  smaller  places  the  sweater  is  always  among 
his  peoi)le,  and  the  relationship  between  them  is,  as  a  rule,  friendly  and  familiar.  The 
princes  of  the  sweating  system,  however,  who  employ  40  or  50  people  are  under  no  such 
necessity  to  work  with  their  own  hands,  but  take  things  easy.  They,  as  a  rule,  have 
good  regular  work,  fair  prices,  cheap  labour,  and  large  profits. 

The  character  of  the  worl  shops,  or  j)laces  used  as  workshops,  varies  considerably. 
The  smaller  sweaters,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  use  part  of  their  dwelling  accom- 
modation, and  in  tlie  vast  majority  of  cases  work  is  carried  on  under  conditions  in  the 
highest  degree  filthy  and  unsanitary.  In  small  rooms  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet 
square,  heated  by  a  coke  fire  for  the  pressers'  irons,  and  at  night  lighted  by  flaring  gas 
jets,  six,  eiglit,  ten,  and  even  a  dozen  workers  may  be  crowded.  The  conditions  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts,  and  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Regulation  Acts,  are  utterly 
disregarded,  and  existing  systems  of  in&})cction  are  entirely  inadequate  to  enforce  their 
provisions  even  if  no  divided  authority  tended  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  inspectors. 
At  a  moderate  computation  there  must  Le  at  least  2,000  sweaters  in  the  East  end  of 
London,  and  of  tliese  not  one-third  can  be  known  to  the  factory  inspectors,  hidden,  as 
their  shops  are,  in  the  garrets  and  back  rooms  of  the  worst  kirdds  of  East-end  tenements. 
A  tour  of  insjiectlon  of  a  few  of  these  places  and  of  ihe  people  therein  employed  gives 
some  idea  of  the  misery  and  e.\tent  of  the  system,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  Acts  above  referred  to,  with  a  cordial  co-oi)eration  between  the 
local  sanitary  authorities  and  the  inspectors  of  factories,  would  do  much  to  m.ake  life 
more  tolerable  to  the  workers,  and  tend  to  improve  also  the  general  condition  of  the 
trade.  After  the  small-house  workshops  come  those  built  over  the  back  yards  of  the 
houses,  which,  if  not  clean  or  comfortable,  are  more  spacious  and  better  ventilated,  but 
even  some  of  these  are  but  miserable  lilaces  where  men  and  women  are  huddled  together 
without  regai'd  to  either  health  or  decency. 

Where  M'ork  is  carried  on  under  such  a  system  and  such  conditions  little  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  people  employed,  who  may  be  said  to  exist,  but  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility enjoy  life.  In  these  sweating  dens  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  toilers  must  be 
Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom  are  as  yet  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country 
they  work  in.  They  are  vmfortunates  who  have  either  been  driven  here  by  political  or 
religious  difficulties,  or  have  been  attracted  by  the  presence  of  friends,  or  the  hope  of 
finding  some  kind  of  employment.  Many  of  them  arrive  in  London,  knowing  no  trade, 
in  a  state  of  pauperism,  and  depending  upon  the  well-known  benevolence  of  their 
wealthier  co-religionists  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  for  assistance  in  obtaining 
employment.  The  readiness  v^ith  which  this  has  hitherto  been  obtained  has  undoubtedly 
tended  to  increase  the  flood  of  immigration,  and  to  develop  the  sweating  system.  Not 
only  have  the  immediate  wants  of  newly-arrived  foreign  Jews  been  attended  to  by  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  but  many  have  been  put  to  learn  some  branch  of  the 
tailoring  or  other  easily-acquired  trade,  or  have  even  been  assisted  to  obtain  machines  to 
start  in  business  for  themselves.  One  of  the  commonest  features  of  the  sweating  system 
of  late  years  has  been  the  payment  of  premiums  to  sweating  master.-  by  young  and 
grown-up  foreigners,  in  order  that  they  might  be  taught  some  single  branch  of  the 
miserable  trade  in  which  they  hoped  to  find  a  subsistence.    As  illustrative  of  this  may  be 
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quoted  some  evidence  given  at  an  inquest  lield  at  the  Mile-end  Workhouse  a  short  time 
a<>o  on  the  body  of  Mary  Spiller,  child  of  a  Russian  Jew.    From  the  report  of  the  case, 
it  appeared  that  the  man  ('ame  to  London  with  his  wife  and  six  children.   He  was  almost 
destitute,  knew  no  trade,  nor  could  he  speak  a  word  of  En2;lisli.    He  said  he  was  going 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tailor.    The  coroner  advised  8j)iUer  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities.    Now  this  man's  oidy  way  into  the  tailoring  trade  would  have  been  by  the 
jjayment  of  a  premium,  and  in  addition  lo  that  the  rendering  of  a  certain  number  )f  weeks' 
work  without  pay.   Even  then  he  would  only  have  learnt,  and  that  verv  badly,  one  of  the 
easiest  and  worst  paid  branches.    During  this  period  of  novitiate  he  and  his  family  would 
be  lari>ely  dependent  upon  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  or  upon  tl:e  local  Toor  Law 
Authorities.    This  eagerness  to  get  into  the  trade  prevails  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
premium  or  free  service  system  prevails  not  only  among  sweating  masters,  but  it  is  even 
practised  by  their  subordinates  who  take  work  home  to  do,  and  who  take  to  themselves 
apprentices  exactly  as  their  employer  does.  Among  the  button-hole  workers  this  practice 
is  very  common.    Button-hole  working  to  skilful  women  is  one  of  tlic  best  l)ranches  of 
the  trade,  and  there  is  therefore  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  beginners  to  try  and 
master  this  branch.    Many  sweaters  give  out  their  button-holes  at  so  much  ])er  coat,  or 
per  button-hole.    The  workers  who  do  this  at  their  own  liomes  may  take  work  from 
several  sweaters  and   will   employ  other  women   under  them  at  lesser  rates,  or  as 
apprentices  who  have  paid  a  small  premium  or  who  give  free  service  in  return  for  learn- 
ing the  art  of  working  a  button-hole.    The  outside  "button-holers"  thus  become 
sweaters  on  their  own  account,  and  are  thereby  doing  their  best  to  so  increase  the  com- 
petition in  their  special  branch  as  to  speedily  reduce  the  prices  now  being  paid  for  their 
work.    A  very  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  Jews  who  come  to  London  are  females, 
and  in  the  different  branches  of  this  trade  they  find  the  most  readily  available  means  of 
earning  a  livlihood.    Wide  and  expansive  as  the  trade  has  proved  itself  it  is  yet 
insufficient  for  all  who  come.    The  overflow  has  been  finding  its  way  into  other  house 
industries,  and  other  labour  markets  are  becoming  equally  crowded.    Even  these  means 
of  refuge  to  female  pauper  immigrants  have  been  insufficient,  and  Dr.  Hermann  Alder 
sorrowfully  admits  that  the  social  evil  now  prevails  in  the  Jewish  cotnmunity  which  had 
always  been  free  from  It  before,  until  the  continued  influx  of  foreign  Jewesses  unable  to 
find  work  caused  many  to  be  driven  on  to  the  streets.    In  the  sweating  shops  the  women 
are  in  the  proportion  to  men  of  about  two  to  one,  but  the  tendency  is  for  this  proportion 
to  become  greater.    Very  few  children  are  employed,  child  labour  being  toi  slow  and 
requiring  too  much  supervision  to  be  found  profitable  by  the  sweaters. 

In  a  trade  carried  on  under  such  conditions,  and  composed  of  such  materials,  it  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  labour  the  position  of  these  workers 
must  be  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Now,  both  as  to  the  duration  of  their  toil  and  then- 
remuneration,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  approach  to  uniformity  whatever.  Different 
sweaters  have  difi'erent  rules  as  to  both,  and  if  averages  were  possible  in  such  a  trade, 
they  would  simply  mislead.  As  already  pointed  out,  one  great  element  of  variety  and 
difference  is  found  in  the  varying  quality  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  in  the  resulting 
dissimilarity  of  prices.  Even  for  Identically  the  same  articles  the  prices  to  different 
sweaters  are  not  the  .same,  and  Increasing  competition  is  accentuating  these  differences 
and  more.  Even  in  its  best  state  the  tailoring  trade  Is  complicated  as  to  It.s  prices,  and 
the  tailors'  "logs,"  or  price-lists,  prevailing  in  most  towns,  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  the  price  for  a  coat  or  other  garment  being  so  much  affected  by  Irs  nmnber  of 
pockets  and  button-holes,  or  its  cut  and  mode  of  stitching.  In  the  ssveating  trade,  per- 
haps, these  complications  are  thought  lightly  of,  and  may  often  be  swe])t  away  by  the 
contractor,  who  simjjly  says  to  the  sweater-,  "  Here  are  so  many  coats,  at  so  much  per 
coat;  if  you  won't  do  them  at  the  price  someone  else  will."  Despite  the  rough  sim- 
plicity o!'  this  process,  in  the  case  of  the  best  kinds  of  work  there  is  an  endless  amount 
of  complication  in  the  arrangement  of  prices.  There  is,  tiiercfore,  from  this  cause,  and 
from  the  extent  to  Avhith  sub-division  of  labour  is  pushed  an  enormous  ra-.ige  in  the  rates 
paid  to  the  workers  and  even  in  their  hours  of  toil.  First,  as  to  hours  of  labour.  Females 
and  "  young  persons are  supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  Factory  Acts,  which  limit 
the  duration  of  their  toil  to  12  hours  per  day  with  an  allowance  from  that  of  one  hour 
for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  tea.  Saturday  is,  of  course,  a  shorter  day,  but  it  is 
Important  to  observe  that  as  Saturday  is  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  persons  of  that  persuasion 
are  allowed  to  work  on  Sundays  up  to  four  o'clock.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that 
the  Factory  and  "Worshop  Acts  are  continually,  if  not,  indeed,  systematically,  being 
violated  in  this  particular.  The  usual  hours  of  the  women  are  supposed  to  be  from  8  to  8 
with  the  meal  intervals  allowed.  As  a  rule,  the  hour  for  dinner  is  always  taken,  but  the 
tea  half-hour  is  in  very  many  cases  not  allowed  at  all.  If  a  female  worker  were  to  Insist 
upon  a  regular  halt-hour  for  tea  she  would  be  sent  about  her  business.  Tea  or  coffee  is 
prepared  for  the  workers  if  they  requii-e  it,  or  they  may  prepare  it  thenic-elves  with  the 
appliances  which  the  workroom  furnishes,  but  they  must  bite  and  suj)  :is  best  they  can 
between  the  stitches  of  their  work 

It  is  in  regulating  the  hours  of  the  women  that  factory  Inspection  .should  be  of  most 
service  ;  but  how  can  two  or  three  Inspectors  keep  in  check  the  multitude  of  sweating 
dens  of  East  London  ?  Basements,  garrets,  backyards,  wash-houses,  and  all  sorts  of 
unlooked  lor  and  unsuspected  places  are  the  abodes  of  the  sweater.  AVorkrooms  and 
dwelling  apartments  are  so  arranged  that  when  women  are  kept  after  hours,  and  the 
Inspector  is  expected,  or  pays  a  sudden  visit,  the  women  are  shut  up  in  a  bedroom  where 
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the  inspector  lia?  no  rio-ht  to  go.  The  visits  of  the  iuspcctois  arc  generally  made  after 
the  hours  for  ceasing  work  in  the  evening,  but  the  artful  sweater  has  arranged  to  lengthen 
the  day  by  two  hours  at  the  other  end,  and  in  a  few  shops  the  women  start  at  6  in  the 
morning  instead  of  8,  and  have  a  day  of  14  hours  before  them.  Thus  even  assuming 
that  the  ins])eetors  knew  every  sweating  house  in  East  London,  which  is  impossi'jle,  thev 
would  have  little  chance  against  the  artfulness  of  those  alwaj's  on  the  look  out  to  outwit 
them.  Among  the  sweaters  the  inspector  is  regarded  as  the  common  enemy,  and  as  soon 
as  he  is  seen  in  any  locality  where  sweaters  abound,  the  signal  of  his  presence  is  flashed 
on  from  house  to  house  with  almost  electric  speed,  so  that  one  or  at  most  two  unexpected 
visits  are  all  he  can  make  in  any  one  locality. 

As  to  the  men  they  are  for  the  most  part  a  ])atieiit  submissive  race,  working  often  as 
raucli  as  16  hours  per  day  with  the  usual  hour  for  di;!ner  and  the  imaginary  luilf  hour  for 
tea  deducted.  In  some  cases  the  hours  are  shorter  than  these,  but  in  others  the  men 
work  18  hours  minus  meal  times.  The  average  of  the  trade  is  not  h^ss  than  14  hours 
actual  work  per  day,  and  this  even  in  shops  where  good  work  is  done.  Overtime  is  not 
in  any  sense  recognized,  and  no  matter  how  many  hours  may  be  worked  it  all  counts  in 
the  day's  work.  These  are  the  hours  during  tlic  busy  season  of  the  trade.  But  this 
season  last  only  fov  three  months  of  the  twelve,  and  during  the  other  nine  months  the 
workers  do  not  average  more  than  half-time.  Not  only  is  the  slack  season  the  worst  for 
the  workers  in  the  important  matter  of  earnings,  but,  strange  as  it  may  apjiear,  many  of 
them  arc  also  then  most  cruelly  victimised  as  to  the  hours  they  are  called,  upon  to  work. 
The  sweater  so  arranges  matters  that  all  the  work  to  be  done  must  be  got  out  on  the 
three  last  days  of  the  week.  Tiins  he  will  send  for  his  hands,  or  so  many  of  them  as  he 
may  require,  to  start  on  Thursday  morning,  and  tells  them  he  has  received  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  which  must  be  out  by  the  Friday  night  or  the  Saturday  morning. 
Work  will  then  commence  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  and  go  on  right 
through  the  night  and  up  to  4  o'clock  on  the  Friday  afternoon.  If  there  is  a  special 
pressure  of  wor!<,  real  or  imaginery,  it  will  be  carried  on  to  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
For  this  spell  of  from  33  to  36  hours  the  men  will  receive  two  days'  pay.  If  they  are 
called  upon  to  work  fractions  of  a  day,  eight  hours  is  a  half-day  and  four  hours  a  quarter- 
day.  The  fact  that  there  are  two  Sabbaths  in  the  week,  the  English  and  the  Jewish,  is 
found  veiy  convenient  by  some  of  the  sweater;*,  who  avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance 
by  observing  neither,  if  it  suits  their  convenience  to  woik  on  both.  In  suclT  cases  as 
this  with  mixed  male  and  female  labour,  all  of  which  must  be  employed  on  parts  of  the 
same  garments,  and  which  must  proceed  almost  step  by  step  together,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  Avomen  are  employed  during  the  night  as  well  as  the  men.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
which  the  present  system  is  powerless  to  deal  with  effectively,  and  its  victims  are 
be^iinuing  to  cry  out  for  legislation  which  shall  place  the  men  on  the  same  level  as  the 
women  and  childien.  Even  with  all  their  cunn:ng  and  astuteness  the  sweaters  are  often 
caught  by  the  inspectors,  and  just  at  present  are  mostly  very  careful  in  observing  the 
Acts,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  Avonien.  Thus  in  two  yeais,  1885 -G,  it  is  found  from  the 
reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  that  in  the  extensive  district 
of  Inspector  Lakeman,  w  hich  includes  East  London,  of  72  cases  of  violation  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  tried  before  the  mngistrates,  16  were  those  of  East-end 
tailors,  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  of  the  total,  when  the  importance  and  extent  of 
tiiis  inspecior's  district  is  taken  into  account.  Of  these  16  cases,  four  were  lor  employing 
women  or  young  persons  after  hours  at  night ;  two  lor  employing  them  too  early  in  the 
morning ;  one  for  keeping  them  too  late  on  Saturday ;  eight  for  working  them  after 
4  o'clock  on  Sunday,  and  one  for  a  technical  breach  of  the  Act.  The  penalties  varied  from 
21.  to  10/.  and  Cdste.  During  the  j^resent  year  several  convictions  have  been  obtained, 
thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors.  Indeed  on  one  occasion  nine  sunnnonses  were 
heard,  at  Worshijj-street  Pclice  Court  in  one  day.  They  were  all  for  working  women 
alter  hours  on  Sunday,  and  as  the  newspaper  report  of  the  proceedmgs  throws  some  light 
upon  the  practices  of  the  trade,  it  may  be  useluily  quoted  in  full, 

Aine  summonses  under  the  Factory  Act  were  heard  by  Mr.  Bushby  at  Worship- 
street  Police  Court  (ui  Tuesday,  ;3rd  May.  The  sunnnonses  had  been  taken  out  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  J.  13.  Lakeman,  Inspector  of  Factories,  who  appeared  to  prosecute.  The 
defendants,  all  Jews,  were  charged  with  having  employed  young  women  after  the  hour  of 
four  o'clock  on  Sunday,  3rd  April.  The  first  cases  taken  were  those  against  Gershou 
Harris,  43,  Great  Eagle  street,  Si)italfields,  who  appeared  to  a  summons  charging  him 
with  having  employed  Annie  Marks,  Sarali.  Harris,  and  Kachel  liosentlial  beyond  the 
hour  stated.  The  defendant  pleaded  guilty,  and  said  that  as  he  had  a  special  order  to 
execute,  he  had,  whatever  the  consequences  might  be,  to  employ  the  girls  beyond  the 
time  to  finish  the  work.  .He  handed  to  the  magistrate  a  letter  which  he  said  would  prove 
this.  Mr.  Bushby  wished  to  hear  something  of  the  case.  Mr.  Lakeman  explained  that 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  the  .lews  were  allowed  to  work  until  four  o'clock  on 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  defendant  was  a  Jewish  tailor.  Mr.  Lakeman  said  the  case 
was  a  bad  one.  It  really  seemed  a  suf)erliuman  task  to  keep  such  people  in  ca-der,  and 
unfortunately  defendant  was  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  Jewish  tailors  who  were 
constantly  breaking  the  law.  Their  excuse  in  almost  every  instance  was  that  they  had  a 
special  order  which  must  be  executed.  Of  course,  that  was  no  valid  defence,  and  the 
only  course  left  open  to  make  these  men  obey  the  law  was  to  bring  them  before  the 
court  every  time  they  were  found  to  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  time  allowed  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament.    The  condition  of  the  rooms  in  which  these  young  women  worked  was 
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reully  shocking,  and  often,  when  special  orders  were  received,  the  rooms  were  over- 
crowded. The  defendant  had  been  frequently  warned,  and  only  on  tlie  previous  night 
he  (Mr.  Lakeman)  visited  the  premises  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  overcrowding,  and  he 
found  the  workrooms  in  a  fearful  state.  The  stench  and  foul  vapours  about  the  place 
were  very  bad,  and  a  more  unhealtliy  condition  of  things  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imao-iiie.  The  defendant  had  in  the  present  instauct;  exceeded  the  time  by  25  minutes, 
and  he  (Mr.  Lakeman)  should  ask  for  a  substantia!  penalty  in  each  case.  The  full 
penalty  would  be  3  /.  for  each  pei'son  employed. 

"  Mr.  Bushby  read  the  following  letter  to  him  : — 

"  '  126,  Houndsditch,  E.,  London, 
"'3  May  1SS7. 

"  '  This  is  to  certify  thai  Gershon  Harris  had  a  line  of  coats  given  to  him,  No.  18,832 
on  Friday,  1st  April,  for  a  very  particular  shipping  order,  to  be  completed  Monday, 
4th  April,  at  half-past  8.  if  this  ship  were  missed  there  would  be  no  other  op()ortunity  of 
completing  this  orrler. 

"'We  understand  that  in  the  endc;\vour  to  comply  with  our  instructions  hi'  was 
obliged  to  work  15  minutes  over  the  factory  time,  not  being  able  to  complete  them  within 
the  regulation  hours  of  the  Act. 

"  '  We  regret  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  iiaving  to  appear  in  the  case,  and  we  trust 
that  with  this  explanation  you  will  be  able  to  take  a  lenient  vitnv  of  this  case. 

"  '  We  are,  Sir,  vours  most  respectfully, 

"'J.  K.  BuUSFIELD  &  Co., 

" '  Succes-ors.' 

"  Mr.  Bushby  remarked  that  the  persons  who  wrote  the  letter  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  giving  the  defendant  work  which  they  knew  he  could  not  do.  It  was  for 
such  men  as  the  defendant  such  a  lucrative  thing  to  break  the  law  that  really  the  penalty 
of  3  /.  in  each  case  was  quite  inadequate.  He,  however,  could  do  no  more  than  impose 
the  full  penalty  in  each  case — 9  /.  in  all,  with  12  s.  costs. 

"  Samuel  Abrahams,  of  30,  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  also  appeared  to  three  summonses, 
charging  him  with  em[)loying  Berti  Heuan,  Dora  Schwartz,  anc!  Betsey  Ouazle,  beyond 
the  regulation  hour  on  the  same  date. 

"Mr.  Morris,  solicitor,  defended,  but  on  behalf  of  his  client  pleaded  guilty,  in  conse- 
quence of  ignorance  of  the  law. 

"  Mr.  Lakeman  said  in  this  case  the  three  girls  were  found  at  work  at  three  minutes 
past  five.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  defendant's  workshoj)  had  been  visited,  and  that 
being  so,  he  was  quite  willing  for  the  defendant's  cases  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  first  offence; 
but  he  submitted  that  it  was  no  argument  for  the  defendant  to  say  that  he  was  ignornant 
of  the  law. 

"  Mr.  Morris  said  the  defendant  was  a  dressmaker,  and  on  the  day  in  question  he  had 
left  his  workshop  to  visit  his  wife,  who  was  111  in  another  house,  and  the  inspector  called 
during  his  ab>ense.  He  (Mr.  Morris)  did  not  mean  to  say  that  had  the  defendant  been 
at  home  the  Avork  would  not  have  been  going  on,  because  in  all  probability  it  would,  as 
the  defendant  said  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  law.  Defendant  was  a  Kussian, 
and  had  only  been  in  England  15  months. 

'  ^Ir.  Bushby  said  that  was  quite  time  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the  law. 
However,  he  would  treat  the  case  as  a  first  offence,  and  only  fine  him  1  in  each  case, 
and  12  s.  costs. 

"  Adolj)h  Kesner,  a  tailor,  of  75,  Commercial-street,  Spitalfields,  answered  to  three 
summonses,  lor  employing  Nelly  Felsman,  Hannah  Rozenshalt,  and  Adelaide  Morris, 
imder  similar  circumstances,  on  the  same  day. 

"Defendant  ])leaded  guilty,  but  said  that  he  had  only  been  in  England  13  weeks,  and 
had  only  been  in  business  three  weeks.  If  there  was  such  a  law  he  intended  to  '  stick 
up  to  it.'    He  had  come  from  New  York. 

"  Mr.  Bushby  :  Are  there  no  factory  laws  in  New  York  ? 

"  Mr.  Lakeman  :  Yes.    They  are  in  many  cases  more  stringent  than  ours. 

"  Defendant  said  there  was  no  such  laws. 

"  Mr.  Bushby  said  he  would  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  only  fine  him  1 
raid  4  s.  costs  in  each  case." 

That  the  foregoing  general  description  of  the  sweating  system  is  well  within  bounds, 
and  is  not  at  all  exaggerated,  will,  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
way  in  wliich  the  facts  set  forth  were  obtained.  Here,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the 
writer  of  the  report  will  speak  in  the  first  person. 

Knowing  that  the  officials  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  question,  I  put  myself  in  communication  with  the  executive  of  that 
organisation,  and  was  referred  to  ihe  local  officials  of  the  societv  at  the  East-end.  This 
is  a  district  in  which  the  society  has  never  been  able  to  make  much  headway,  despite 
many  efforts  to  increase  their  numbers  there.  They  established  a  German  branch  and  a 
Jewish  branch,  with  a  view  to  be  able  to  influence  the  foreign  tailors  of  the  locality. 
But  in  1886  the  German  branch  numbered  but  68  membert.,  and  the  Jewish  branch  20. 
Indeed,  although  the  Tailors  Society  in  1886  had  2,015  members  in  the  London 
district,  only  140  of  that  total  were  to  be  found  east  of  the  line  of  Bishopsgate-street. 

(50.)  4  D  2  Organisation, 
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Organisation,  tlierefove,  has  been  a  failure  among  the  foreign  workers  even  attempted  by 
their  own  peojjle  under  the  auspices  of  a  powerful  native  society  to  which  they  could 
have  become  aflfiliated.  A  more  recent  endeavour  to  organise  the  East-end  tailors  by 
the  establishment  of  a  "London  Tailors  and  Machinists  Society  "  has  only  attained  a 
small  measure  of  success.  The  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  were  willina:  to 
give  me  any  information  in  their  power  as  to  the  condition  of  the  sweating  system.  The 
officers  of  the  Jewish  branch  were  especially  anxious  that  full  information  should  be 
given  me.  Ultimiilely  an  official  of  the  Jewish  branch  Avas  instructed  to  assist  me  iu 
making  inquiries  and  to  give  me  information.  He  obtained  in  addition  the  assistance  of 
a  member  of  his  branch  who  wa3  employed  as  a  machinist.  They  were  both  respectable 
intelligent  Jews.  The  only  thing  likely  to  cause  them  to  state  the  case  with  undue 
strength  against  the  sweaters  was  their  hatred  of  the  system  under  which  they  and  so 
many  of  their  co-religionists  have  to  earn  their  bread.  The  elder  man  is  a  genei-al  tailor 
and  works  in  a  sweating  shop  at  6  s.  por  day  of  14  hours  actual  work.  The  youno-er 
man  is  a  machinist  employed  on  good  work  at  7  s.  per  day  of  14  hours.  I  visited  the  East- 
end  early  in  August.  It  was  in  the  dull  season  when  not  more  than  half  time  was  beino- 
worked,  and  when  many  shops  were  not  full  handed  during  the  days  when  there  was 
work  to  do.  Thursday  was  named  as  the  day  when  there  was  a  likelihood  of  findino- 
work  going  on.  A  few  of  the  streets  off  the  West  end  of  the  Commercial-ri  ad  were 
first  tried,  as  it  is  within  a  radius  of  about  one  mile  from  the  junction  of  this  thorough- 
fare and  Mile  End-road  that  the  sweating  tailors  are  concenti-ated  Indeed,  within  a  few 
minutes  of  tlie  top  of  Leman-street  there  ai-e  a  few  back  streets,  in  almost  every  house  of 
which  is  heard  the  Avhii-r  and  rattle  of  the  sweaters'  machines.  During  the  fine  weather 
then  prevailing,  the  workshops  were  not  overcrowded,  and  numbers  of  the  female  hands 
were  doing  their  Avork  outside  in  the  open  air  of  the  street,  or  in  the  back  yard  of  the 
SAveater's  house. 

Our  first  visit  Avas  to  Morris  Singer,  5,  Colchester-street,  whos^  Avorkshop  Ave  found 
at  the  top  of  a  low  dark  staircase.  Singer  Avas  not  very  busy  and  had  not  his  full 
complement  nf  hands.  His  Avorkroom  of  about  12  feet  square,  with  low  slanting  ceiling, 
was  not,  therefore,  overcrcAvded,  though  he  admitted  that  some  of  his  girls  were  stitching 
out  in  the  street.  Several  of  the  Avorkers  Avere  his  OAvn  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all 
looked  cheerful  enough.  He  was  then  employing  one  female  machinist  at  3  s.  Sri.  per 
day  ;  one  male  machinist,  his  brother,  Avhose  value  he  estimated  at  6  s.  8  d.  per  day. 
There  Avas  a  presser  at  piece  Avork  Avho  earns  6  s.  per  day,  and  during  the  dull  season 
averages  17  6.  to  18  s.  per  week  ;  a  button-holer  avIio,  Singer  said,  earned  4  s.  per  day,  out 
of  which  she  had  to  find  her  own  twist  and  gimp.  He  himself  did  the  basting  or  anything 
that  Avas  required,  and  he  estimated  his  value  at  7  s.  6  d.  per  day.  There  was  also  a 
feller  at  3  s.  per  day.  This  Avas  the  master's  own  statement,  and  in  his  presence  none  of 
his  Avorkpeople  are  likely  to  make  any  other  statement. 

The  tAvo  men  who  Avere  Avith  me,  however,  both  experts,  were  strongly  of  opinion  that 
he  had  overstated  the  rates  of  wages  in  every  case.  At  the  class  of  work  being  done  they 
contended  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  button-holer  to  earn  the  amount  stated,  as  the 
rate  Avould  be  2  d.  for  five  holes,  and  a  good  Avorker  Avould  not  bs  able  to  do  more  than 
60  holes  per  day,  or  iu  a  most  exceptional  case  72  per  day. 

We  next  called  upon  Isaac  Wolf,  3,  BrunsAvick-street.  A  strong  looking  old  man  of 
56  Avho  has  been  15  years  in  England.  He  was  busy  with  an  order  of  the  sleeved  Avaist- 
coats  Avorn  by  railway  joorters.  The  Avorkroom  Avas  not  more  than  10  feet  square  and 
miserably  dirty.  There  Avere  employed  only  himself,  his  daughter,  and  two  male 
machinists.  The  machinists  Avere  rated  at  3  s.  each  per  day,  the  girl  about  4s.  per  Aveek, 
and  he  had  2  s.  6  d.  to  p;iy  weekly  for  each  of  his  machines.  I  he  Avaistcoats  were  finished 
and  pressed  at  the  Avarehouse,  but  he  did  everything  else,  for  which  he  was  paid  Hd.  per 
waistcoat.  He  could  turnout  12  waistcoats  per  day.  These  are  Mr.  Wolf  s  own  figures. 
If  they  are  correct,  as  he  asserts  them  to  be,  then  his  oAvn  earnings  must  be  very  small 
indeed.  I  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  him.  In  a  pitiful  tone  he  exclaimed  in  his  broken 
English,  "  What  else  can  I  do  ?  I'm  a  poor  broken  down  old  man,  nobody  else  will 
employ  me."  The  tAvo  tailors  who  wei'e  with  me  Avere  of  opinion  that  he  had  overstated 
the  wages  of  his  two  machinists. 

ErunsAvick-street  contains  many  sweaters,  and  before  I  left  Mr.  Wolf's  the  Avord  had 
passed  down  the  street  that  an  inspector  Avas  there,  and  everyone  Avas  on  the  look-out. 
This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  inspectors,  as  it  gives  to  the  sweaters  an  opportunity 
of  clearing  out  the  surplus  workers  from  an  overcroAvded  workroom.  At  No.  4,  Bruns- 
wick-street I  found  Nathan  Eees,  employed  witli  a  presser  and  one  male  machinist  in  the 
production  of  tunics  for  postmen.  He  received  2  s.  per  coat,  Avhich  he  considered  a  good 
price.  He  had  the  coats  direct  (rom  the  contractor.  His  presser  Avas  paid  4  s.  6  rf.  per 
day,  and  his  machinist  5  s.  The  button-holes  Avere  given  out  at  2^  d.  per  half-dozen. 
The  "  felling  "  Avas  also  given  out  at  l^d.  per  coat.  He  could  turn  out  12  coats  ])er  day. 
From  these  figures  may  be  gathered  some  idea  of  the  siains  of  a  small  sweater.  For  12 
coats  he  receives  24  s.  He  pays  presser  4  s.  6  d. ;  machinist  5  s. ;  button-holer  2  s.  6  d., 
from  Avhich  she  must  find  gimp  and  thread;  and,  feller  1  s.  3  f/.,  a  total  of  13  s.  3d., 
leaving  to  the  sweater  10  s.  9  d.  for  his  own  labour  and  for  finding  thread,  soap,  coke,  and 
machir.e.  In  the  case  of  a  small  sweater  the  profit  on  labour  does  not  seem  very  great, 
but  applying  the  same  rates  t  >  a  larger  master,  say  one  employing  four  or  five  machines, 
the  profit  on  the  labour  employed  must  be  very  large.  This  kind  of  work  Mr.  Rees  finds 
more  regular  than  private  work,  and  he  employs  his  men  from  7  in  the  morning  to  10  in 
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the  evening.  His  machinist  is  therefore  paid  at  less  than  4:h  d.  per  hour,  and  his  presser 
at  4  d.  riis  buttou-holcr  and  feller  having  their  work  at  their  own  homes  may  work  as 
late  as  they  please,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  must  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  12 
coats  per  da}'.  Poss  bly  tlie  button-holer  and  feller  may  again  sublet  their  work,  or  have 
it  done  by  helpers  at  still  less  rates  than  they  receive  themselves.  Christian-street  is 
another  pl  ice  in  which  sweaters  abound,  and  I  found  at  No.  Gl,  Davies  Cohen,  wlio, 
just  then,  was  emplo\ing  no  one  but  himself.  lie  seemed  an  exceptionally  t^kilful  tailor, 
and  does  ladies'  work.  He  had  just  finished  a  short  lady's  jacket,  for  which  he  would 
receive  14  s.  Similar  jackets,  though  with  much  less  work  in  them,  he  was  doing  for  a 
fashionable  South  Kensington  firm  at  8  5.  and  9  s.  each.  With  the  a-sistance  of  a  man  he 
could  do  eight  of  such  jackets  in  a  week  by  working  18  hours  per  day.  His  button- 
holes were  given  out  at  £  d.  per  hole,  and  the  worker  had  nothing  to  find.  This  man  was 
therefore  only  occasionally  a  sweater  of  other  men.  At  No.  103  in  the  same  street  is  the 
house  of  a  sweating  trouser  maker,  named  Freese,  who,  judging  from  appearances,  was  in 
a  good  way  of  business.  He  employs  six  women  and  one  man.  The  man  is  a  presser  at 
30  .s.  per  week.  The  machinist  is  a  female  at  15  s.  per  week,  and  the  hours  are  from  9 
to  9.  The  other  women  are  general  hands  employed  by  the  piece.  Mr.  Freesewas 
very  unwilling  to  give  any  information,  and  said  he  did  not  know  what  his  women  could 
earn,  as  he  kept  no  account  of  what  he  paid  them.  He,  however,  asserted  tliut  somi;  of 
them  could  make  18  s.  per  week.  This  was,  however,  exceptional.  His  price  to  the 
women  is  from  1  «.  to  1  s.  2  d.  per  pair,  and  it  is  good  work.  The  women  have  everything 
to  do  except  machine  work  and  pressing.  One  of  my  companions  said  he  did  not  see  how 
the  women  could  earn  3  s.  per  day  at  those  prices,  as  two  pairs  of  trousers  were  a  good 
day's  work.  Freese  stated  that  some  of  his  workers  could  do  more  than  three  pairs 
in  a  day. 

At  No.  7,  Samuel-street,  I  visited  Harris  Harris,  who  is  engaged  on  slop  work.  He 
has  three  male  machinists  at  5  s.  per  day,  and  oiic  apprentice  at  6  s.  per  week.  There 
were  two  girls  at  3  s.  and  2  s.  8  d.  Two  button-holers  at  2  d.  for  five  holes,  finding  their 
own  gimp  and  twist,  and  said  to  be  able  to  do  60  holes  each  per  day  of  12  hours.  This 
would  only  give  2  s.  each  per  day,  less  about  5  per  cent,  for  materials  found  by  them. 
The  room  in  -which  these  people  were  employed  is  large  and  well-ventilated,  but, 
owing  to  a  large  coke  fire  for  heating  the  pressers'  irons,  and  on  which  several  dinners 
were  cooking,  was  very  hot,  a  state  of  things  prevailing  in  evory  place  I  visited.  In 
most  of  these  workrooms  the  ventilation  is  bad,  and  the  steam  from  the  jjressiug  operation 
makes  the  air  foul  and  moist.  During  the  winter  busy  season  the  state  of  some  of  these 
places  must  be  absolutely  dangerous  to  all  employed  in  them.  Cannon-street-road  and 
the  streets  thereon  abutting  form  another  centre  of  the  sweating  system,  and  are  given 
up  almost  entirely  to  the  production  of  cheap  goods.  At  20,  William-street,  I  found 
Mr.  Cohen  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  coats  in  a  workshop  built  over  the  back- 
yard of  his  house.  Just  then  he  was  not  very  busy  and  his  hands  were  out  at  dinner. 
Sometimes  he  employs  as  many  as  24,  about  one-third  of  whom  would  be  females.  His 
machinists  were  all  men,  and  he  paid  them  from  6  s.  8  d.  down  to  3  s.  per  day,  according 
to  their  ability.  He  had  then  three  pressers,  one  at  7  s.  per  day,  one  at  3  s.,  and  one  at 
2  s.  He  had  two  skilful  women  as  basters,  to  whom  he  paid  4  s.  per  day  each.  The 
hours  for  men  were  from  seven  to  nine,  and  for  women  eight  to  eight,  with  an  hour  for 
dinner  ;  tea  is  taken  while  they  are  at  work.  His  l)utton-hole  work  he  gives  out  at  the 
rate  of  eight  holes  for  3  d.  The  range  of  ability  In  button-holers  is  from  20  to  60  holes 
per  day.  Therefore  at  this  rate  these  workers  would  earn  from  7^  d.  to  1  s.  10^  d.  per  day. 
At  138,  Cannou-strect-road,  in  a  very  small  upper  room,  I  found  Morris  Michaels  witii 
12  other  people  employed  on  slop  work.  Four  of  these  were  machinists  at  6  s.,  5  s.,  4  s., 
and  3  s.  ])er  day  respectively.  His  presser  was  paid  6  s.  per  day,  and  there  was  a  junior 
at  3  s.  His  wom  ju  were  paid  2  s.  6  r/.  per  day,  and  his  button-holers  h  d.  \)ev  iiole,  at 
which  rate  he  contended  a  really  good  worker  would  earn  4  s.  a  day,  and  her  materials 
would  not  cost  more  than  2  s.  to  2  s.  6  d.  per  week.  With  his  staff  he  could  turn  out  60 
coats  per  week,  but,  it  is  said,  that  his  female  Avorkers  dodge  the  Factory  Act  by  starting 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  instead  of  at  eight,  as  they  are  su])posed  to  do.  Crossing  to 
the  New-road,  I  find  J.  Levy,  who  is  employed  in  a  small  workshop  in  his  backyard  \vith 
12  other  people  in  the  manufacture  of  pilot  cloth  overcoats.  He  has  four  machinists,  two 
at  7  s.  per  day,  one  at  4  s.,  and  one  at  3  s.  There  is  one  presser  at  7  s.  6  d.  and  one  at  5  s. 
There  are  two  button-holers  at  ^  d.  per  hole  Avho  can  do,  he  says,  18  coats  with  six  holes 
each  jier  day.  He  has  one  feller  at  3  s  ,  one  at  2  s.,  and  a  girl  at  4  s.  per  week.  He  says 
he  is  busy  and  h:is  2  s.  9  d.  per  coat,  but  has  to  find  all  his  own  trimmings.  The  coats  look 
well,  have  velvet  collars,  and  are  stitched  with  silk.  Mr.  Levy's  business  must  be  a  very 
profitable  one.  The  men  work  14  hours  per  day  and  the  girls  12,  less  meal  times.  Hrick- 
kne  is  another  great  sweating  quarter,  and  at  No.  12  1  find  Ben.  Mark's,  who  ])rlncipally 
does  ladies'  work.  Just  now  he  is  doing  very  little,  but,  when  he  has  plenty  of  work  In. 
he  pays  to  good  men  4  s.,  3  s.  6  d.,  and  3  s.  Some  of  his  female  workers  arc  paid  as  much 
as  the  men,  but  to  ordinary  female  hands  he  pays  2  s.  6  d.  per  day.  He,  ho'wever,  likes 
men  better  as  workers  than  Avomen,  as  they  are  not  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  he  can 
work  them  15  hours  per  day.  At  No.  30,  Samuel  Abrahams  does  dre'ssmaking  work,  and 
■employs  four  women  at  2  s.  6d.  per  day.  To  good  male  workers  he  pays  5  .s-rper  day  of 
J  5  hours,  but  has  one  at  2  s.  6  d.  Princess-street,  Spltalfields,  is  rather  an  imposing  look- 
ing street,  the  houses  being  large  and  respectable  looking.  It  certainly  does  not  loCk  like 
a  sweating  quarter,  but  some  of  the  biugest  shops  in  the  trade  are  to  be  found  there.  At 
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No.  1 1  is  Fromberg's,  who  employs  on  good-cla^s  woi'k  from  20  to  30  people.  Some  of 
his  machinists  are  men,  some  women,  and  he  pays  them  from  8  s.  down  to  5  s.  per  day. 
His  pressers  earn  from  7  s.  6  c?.  down  to  4  .<?.,  and  his  basters  5  x.  6  d.  per  day  of  14  hours. 
He  s;iys  his  button-holers  ;:t  I  d.  per  hole  can  earn  from  as  liigh  as  6  s.  down  to  3  .v.  4  d. 
jpcr  day.  To  do  this  it  will  be  seen  that  at  ihe  higher  rate  144  button-holes  would  have 
to  be  worked,  which  is  impossible  in  a  day  of  12  hours.  His  feller."  receive  4  s,,  3  s.  6  d., 
and  3  s.  Across  the  way,  at  No  19,  is  the  sweating  shop  of  Mark  Moses,  one  of  the 
hig  men  of  the  trade,  who  employs  from  40  to  50  people  in  a  large  well-fitted  work- 
«hop,  built  at  the  back  of  his  house.  Here  the  rates  of  pay  vary  from  8  s.  per  day 
for  chief  pressers  and  machinists,  down  to  3  s.  for  inferior  hands.  The  button-holers, 
as  a  rule,  make  3  s.  6  f/.  ])er  day,  but  ;i  very  good  day  is  4  s.  In  this  case  the  master 
was  from  home,  and  the  unwillingness  of  Mrs.  Moses  to  give  information  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  any  details,  but  a  statement  by  Mr.  iVIoses  will  be  found  further  on. 

In  a  general  report  it  is  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  list  with  records  of  further  visits, 
all  more  or  less  repetitions  of  those  that  have  gone  before,  and  can  throw  no  further 
light  on  the  subject.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  general  condition  of  the 
workers  in  their  workshops,  the  hours  they  work,  and  the  wages  they  earn,  as  stated 
by  the  nidster  sweaters,  and  also  to  show  the  profits  of  the  sv^  eaters. 

The  two  tailors  who  accompanied  me,  howevei",  declared  that  in  most  cases  the  hours 
were  under-stated  and  the  wages  over-stated.  There  is  doubtless  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
on  both  sides.  I  he  real  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  best  workers  being  paid  the  highest 
wages  are  generally  quoted  by  the  employers,  who  say  nothing  of  the  vast  army  of  under- 
paid workers  who  carry  on  the  mirior  details  of  the  work.  Even  in  the  best  of  cases  the 
wages  arc  Ioav  as  compared  hour  per  hour  with  those  paid  to  English  tailors  in  the  West- 
end  of  London,  who  may  during  the  good  season  earn  from  5()  s.  to  60s.  per  week,  and 
work  t\\()  to  four  hours  ])evday  less  than  these  unfortunate  Jews  trained  to  but  one  branch 
•of  a  trade,  and  mostly  imperfect  masters  of  that.  On  this  point  it  only  remains  to  be  said 
that  in  the  case  ol  the  machinists  and  pressers  the  work  is  of  the  most  arduous  kind.  In 
many  instances  the  time  of  the  presser  does  not  begin  to  count  until  his  fire  has  been  lighted 
and  his  irons  heated  ready  for  work.  His  irons  are  from  7  lbs.  to  18  lbs,  in  w  eight.  He 
is  close  to  a  hot  fire  and  in  a  constant  atmo.^phere  of  steam,  and  must  do  his  regular 
daily  task  of  so  man}'  coats.  In  slop  shops  this  means  that  he  must  press  50  coats  per  day. 
Men  in  ihe  trade  say  that  the  strongest  pressers  and  machinists  are  worked  out  and 
useless  in  from  eight  to  ten  years.  Two  guineas  per  week  sounds  large  in  the  case  of  these 
men,  but  that  is  only  during  the  busy  season,  and  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact 
that  three  nioiiths  of  the  year  only  aie  full  time  and  nine  months  half  time,  it  reduces  the 
average  of  the  most  skilled  male  wo  keis  to  1  Z.  5  s.  \0d.  per  week,  without  making  any 
deductions  for  loss  of  time  by  sickness,  holiday,  or  any  other  cause.  What  the  condition 
of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  trade  may  be  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

Even  with  the  button  holers,  who  among  the  women  seem  to  take  the  highest  place, 
the  range  of  ability  and  speed  is  so  wide  that  it  is  impossible  to  strike  any  average  which 
would  not  be  misleading.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  an  exceptionally  skilful  worker 
may  earn  as  much  as  30  s.  per  week,  out  of  which  she  will  have  to  find  her  own  materials, 
and  which  will  probably  co.-t  about  2  s.  6  d.  Such  a  woman  might  do  in  a  day  12  coats 
of  six  holes  each.  For  very  good  coats  she  would  get  a  penny  per  hole,  but  this  is  a  rare 
price  in  the  East-end.  For  commoner  kinds  of  coats  the  rates  run  down  to  |  d.  per  hole, 
\  d.  per  hole,  eight  holes  for  3  d.,  and  the  commonest  kinds  at  three  holes  for  a  penny. 
Waistcoat  button-holes  are  about  four  a  penny,  and  a  very  good  worker  vrould  do  16 
in  an  hour.  As  these  button-holers  are  now  becoming  sweaters  on  their  own  account, 
the  less  fortunate  ones  of  this  class  will  earn  less  than  the  rates  already  quoted.  On  the 
other  hand,  inferior  workers  must  experience  the  greateat  difficulty  in  making  a  living 
even  in  the  busy  season,  while  those  of  them  who  take  work  to  their  own  homes  must 
work  night  and  day.  The  same  variety  prevails  among  the  fellers  and  female  machinists. 
Exceptionally  good  women,  able  to  do  as  much  as  men,  might  earn  up  to  5  s.,  but  the 
ordinary  rate  to  avenige  workers  is  not  more  than  2  s.  6  c/.  per  day.  Basters  are  an 
important  class  in  the  economy  of  the  sweating  system,  and  good  men  on  the  best  work 
would  get  7  s.  per  day,  but  on  slop  work  not  more  than  from  3  s.  to  4  s.,  although  here  a 
specialiy  good  man  able  to  do  his  70  or  80  coats  a  day  might  get  6  s.  The  general  hands  and 
learners  occupy  most  indefinite  positions,  and  are  paid  at  from  2  .v.  to  6  s.  per  week. 
Learners  must  [)ick  up  their  trade  as  best  they  can,  for,  at  first,  much  of  their  time  is 
occupied  in  carrying  Avork  between  the  shops  and  the  warehouses. 

As  to  the  sweaters  themselves,  their  earnings  and  profits  differ  widely  according  to  the 
kind  of  work  they  do,  and  the  number  of  people  they  employ.  Practical  men,  versed  in 
the  methods  of  the  sweating  shop,  can,  from  the  number  of  a  sweater's  machines  and  the 
kind  of  Avork  he  does,  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  gains.  This  seems  a  branch  of  economic 
study  which  n)ight  be  followed  up  by  East-end  income-tax  collectors  Avith  advantageous 
ri  suits  to  the  revenue.  The  range  of  prices  for  different  classes  of  coats  is  very  wide ; 
during  my  inquiries  I  found  it  from  15  s.  down  to  9  d.  It  may,  however,  be  e?en  wider 
than  this.  Out  of  a  coat  at  9  d.  little  profit  can  be  expected  ;  and  it  is  only  by  Ioav  Avages 
and  resolute  slave-driving  that  the  sweater  can  make  his  money.  A  fair  class  of  coat  to 
take  for  a  practical  tailor's  c.-timate  of  a  sAveater's  profits,  however,  is  that  for  Avhich 
Is.  2(/.  is  paid,  and  this  is  a  kind  of  coat  very  extensively  made,  going  with  suits  sold  at 
from  21s.  to  25  On  one  of  these  coats  the  outlay  of  the  sweater  is  estimated  at  : — 
machining,  5  rf. ;  button-holes,  \\d.  ;  pressing,  \\d.  ;  felling  and  basting,  l|t/.  ;  trimmings, 
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Id. :  total,  IO5  (1.  ;  leaving  a  margin  to  the  sweater  of  .".  ^  (/.  for  rent,  machine!!,  firing,  &c. 
In  the  ease  of  a  su  eater  of,  gay,  three  machines,  tlie  e^timnte  of  the  practical  tailor  works  out 
in  another  form,  thus:  one  machinist  at  ])er  day  6.s.,  one  at  3  s.,  and  one  at  2s.  ;  one  baster 
at  4  5.,  one  ])resser  at  6 s.,  one  plain  hand  for  ielling,  &c.,  1a-.  6(1  ;  button  holes,  5  s.; 
trimmings,  rent,  &c.,  4s  This  labour  shonl.l  at  lea:-t  turn  out  40  coats  per  day,  so  that 
the  sweater's  profit  is  estimated  at  lo.f.  2CZ.  per  day.  He  has,  however,  this  further 
advantage,  that  up  to  Is.  6fL  per  coat  his  labour  costs  him  no  more.  On  post 
oflfice  coats,  at  2s.,  such  a  sweater  would  clear  from  20s.  to  2.5  s.  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  statement  of  the  position  of  the  middle-class  sweater,  wdio  is  subject,  like  his  workers, 
to  the  drawback  of  dull  and  busy  se  isons,  which  between  them  only  give  an  average  of 
192  working  days  to  the  year,  inclusive  of  liolioay  and  other  unavoi(lal)le  causes  of  stop- 
page. On  ihe  other  hand,  the  larger  sweaters  have  iu)t  only  bettir  but  more  regular 
work,  with  higher  prices,  and  do  not  themselves  work  at  the  trade,  but  simply  discharge 
the  duties  of  m.auaging  and  directing  the  labour  of  others.  The  lower-class  sweaters  who 
do  the  commonest  work  have  the  lowest  prices,  pay  the  least  wages,  and  exact  the 
maximum  of  toil  fron)  their  workers,  make  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  and  earn 
little,  if  any,  more  than  the  best  of  their  own  workpeople.  So  far  these  facts  applj 
almost  entirely  to  the  class  of  sweaters  who  have  worksho])s,  and  employ  most  of  their 
labour  on  the  premises.  These  are  chiefly  coat  makers.  Trousers,  waistcoats,  and 
children's  clothing  (orjn  almost  a  distinct  branch  ('f  the  trade,  and  are  largely  in  the  hande 
of  another  class  of  sweaters  who,  while  Dossibly  doing  some  of  the  work  themselves,  give 
most  of  it  out  to  be  done  by  j)eople  in  their  own  homes.  This  is  a  division  of  the  trade 
about  which  the  facts  <  re  n)ost  diflScult  to  obtain.  These  workers  are  under  i^o  super- 
vision wliatever,  but  work  under  wliat  conditions  and  for  as  many  or  as  few  hours  as 
they  ]ilease.  They  are  mainly  of  the  most  needy  class,  and,  with  stern  necessity  for  their 
taskmaster,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  for  very  short  remuneration,  they  work  very 
long  hours. 

In  order  to  specially  illustrate  the  position  of  persons  employed  in  this  way,  and  also 
to  give  a  glimpse  from  another  point  of  view  at  the  position  of  the  workers  under  the 
sweating  system  generally,  it  is  here  proposed  to  quote  somewhat  freely  from  a  private 
report  of  an  investigation  made  in  1884,  on  account  of  the  managers  of  that  admirable 
institution  in  Whitechapel  known  as  Toynbee  Hall.  This  inquiry  was  instituted  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  if  it  was  desirable  and  necessary  to  move  for  the  establishment  in 
the  East-end  of  a  Government  clothing  manufactory  similar  to  the  one  at  Pimlico.  It 
was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  Government  work  done  in  the  district 
was  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  private  work  that  no  case  could  be  made  out.  The 
inquiry  was  then  directed  to  the  object  of  ascertaining  what  steps,  if  any,  could  be 
taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  trade.  The  mode  of  collecting  information 
adopted  was  by  house-to-house  visitation  of  a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  appli- 
cants for  assistance  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians,  or  other  relief  societies.  When  this  inquiry  took  place  the  question  of 
foreign  immigration  had  cot  reached  an  acute  stage,  and  light  is  only  thrown  upon  it 
incidentally.  During  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  it  was  made  there  iia^ 
been  little  change  except  in  prices,  which  seem  to  have  fallen  to  some  extent,  as  might 
have  been  exjjected  with  so  great  an  increase  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  com- 
petition. 

Case  No.  2  makes  reference  to  a  tailor  on  hand-work  for  customers  who  gets  I'rom 
10  s.  to  14  s,  per  coat.  This  may  be  taken  as  about  the  maximum  figure  for  the  East- 
end. 

Case  No.  3  illustrates  another  kind  of  work.  A  coat  maker  gets  from  3  s.  6  (/.  to 
6  s.  6rl.  per  coat,  and  finds  thread  and  cotton,  with  fire  for  pressing,  which  he  estimates  at 
about  6  0?  per  coat.  Himself  and  wife  working  12  hours  a  day  can  make  six  coats  a 
week.  The  lower-price  coats  take  almost  as  much  Avork  as  the  better  ones.  The  report 
goes  on  : — "  This  work  fairly  regular.  He  is  working  for  Comptons  on  Government 
work.  In  the  autumn  he  had  been  working  for  a  City  house  on  better  class  of  work,  to 
which  he  wish.ed  to  get  back.  He  certaiidy  appears  out  oi"  place  where  he  is.  No 
English  tailor  ought  to  try  and  compete  with  these  (sweating)  workshops,  and  the  man 
knew  that  he  was  heavily  handicapped.  He  knew  that  the  machini-ts,  &c.,  in  the  Jews' 
workshops  were  getting  good  wanes  who  could  not  '  sew  on  a  button,'  01  '  thread  a  needle,' 
but  the  foreigner,  Jews,  and  i^irls  are  specially  organised  i'ov  the  work,  and  they  do  it 
with  machine-like  efificieiicy." 

Case. No.  4  is  a  female  coat  maker,  who  in  good  times  can  earn  10s.  or  lis.  a  week. 

Case  5  is  also  a  female  coat  maker  who  works  fron\  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  with  an  liour  and 
a-half  for  meals,  in  a  shop  near  Ludgate  Circus.  She  can  in  good  times  make  3  s.  4  r/. 
a  day. 

Case  9  is  a  coat  baster  for  a  firm  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  She  makes  10.?.  to  124. 
a  week,  and  works  eight  and  a-half  hours  per  day.  She  would  earn  2s.  9d.  per  day  when 
she  worked  for  the  Jews,  but  the  hours  were  1 1  or  15. 

Case  10  was  a  female  trouser  maker,  who  w'as  never  paid  more  than  2  s.  a  day. 

Case  13  is  a  female  waistcoat  maker,  w  ho  until  recently  got  only  5  r/.  to  6r/.  per  waist- 
coat, but  was  then  receiving  9d.  to  \0d.  from  a  shop  recommended  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society.  Found  twist,  thread,  gimp,  and  machine-cotton,  which  would  cost 
about  J  d.  per  waistcoat.    She  could  not  earn,  at  the  above  lowest  prices,  5  s.  a  week 
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even  by  working  from  7  a.m.  to  12  or  1  a.m.,  and  sometimes  sat  up  till  four  in  the  morning 
to  finish  work. 

Case  15  was  a  trouser  machinist.  She  had  to  find  cotton  and  thread.  The  last  week 
had  been  a  very  good  one,  and  she  had  earned  14  s.  11  d. 

Case  17  was  an  English  coat  baster  and  finisher,  and  could  earn  2  s.  8  (/.  jjer  day  of  ]2 
hours,  with  one  and  a-half  hours  for  meals.  Used  to  Avork  from  7  to  10  until  the  Factory 
Act  was  rigidly  enforced.  She  was  employed  by  a  Jewish  sweater,  and  work  was  irre- 
gular. The  shop  was  closed  on  Saturdays,  and  as  she  could  not  work  on  Sundays  had 
only  five  days  a  week. 

Case  23,  a  Jewish  tailor,  could  earn  2  s.  Qd.  to  4  .v.  per  day  when  in  work.  He  had  a 
family  of  eight  children,  some  of  whom  vi^ere  almost  naked,  and  his  wife  was  ill  in  bed. 
The  man  seemed  dazed  by  his  troubles. 

No.  27  is  the  case  of  a  sweater  in  distress  on  account  of  want  of  work.  He  is  a  coat 
maker,  and  the  pi'ices  ])aid  him  are,  for  stock  mourning  coats,  3  5.  9(i.  to  4  s.  ;  stock  (rock 
coats,  6  s.  to  8  s.  6  d.  He  used  to  get  12  s.  to  14  ,v.  for  the  latter.  He  was  employed  for 
a  City  firm,  and  had  seven  or  eight  workers,  all  men.  Pays  in  wage.?  13  /.  a  week,  his 
people  getting  from  24  s.  to  4Us.  He  does  moderately  good  work  ;  complains  of  the  lono- 
hours,  and  wishes  the  men  would  strike. 

Case  33,  a  Jewish  coat  maker,  taking  out  work  for  himself  at  Is.  to  2  s.  Q  d.  a  coat. 
He  could  generally  get  work  at  a  price,  but  complained  of  the  severity  of  the  competi- 
tion. As  an  instance,  he  stated  that  he  took  out  52  small  coats  at  Is.  4  d.,  but,  when 
finished,  was  told  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and  the  coats  were  only  to  be  10  d.  He 
refused  to  take  them  for  10</.,  but  another  m.an  immediately  signed  to  do  them  at  that 
price. 

Case  36,  a  Jewish  presser,  who  could  earn  7  s.  per  day  of  16  hours  when  in  work. 
He  had  that  morning  worked  from  7.46  to  1  o'clock,  and  was  paid  for  a  quarter-day. 
This  man  half  killed  himself  with  work,  but  on  his  return  home,  late  one  night,  he  entirely 
collapsed.  He  had  been  under  treatment  at  the  Loncron  Hospital,  and  in  tlie  Jewish 
Convalescent  Home,  but  was  still  ill,  and  in  a  half-despairing  state. 

Case  39  was  a  female  trouser  machinist,  who  took  work  from  another  woman,  who  had 
it  from  City  and  other  houses.  She  was  paid  3  d.  a  pair,  and  could  do  10  ]);iirs  a  day  if 
she  got  up  at  six  and  worked  till  11  or  12. 

Case  45  is  a  female  trouser  finisher,  who  is  paid  4  d.  per  pair  for  large  thick  trousers, 
which  she  gets  from  a  Avonian  in  the  same  house,  who  hersell'  gets  it  from  a  sub-contractor. 
She  could  make  6  s.  or  7  s,  per  week  at  this  work. 

Case  46  is  a  female  waistcoat  worker,  who  makes  waistcoats  at  home  for  S§  to  9s.  per 
dozen,  but  when  work  was  slack  they  went  down  to  7  s.  Had  to  find  thread,  which 
would  cost  9id.  per  dozen.  Earned  Irom  7  s.  to  13s,  per  week;  the  highest  figure  would 
mean  12  hours'  work  per  day.  She  worked  for  a  small  exporter  in  Cable-street,  about 
10  minutes'  Avalk  away,  but  it  sometimes  took  two  hours  or  more,  taking  back  work  and 
getting  more  out.  She  knew  others  worse  off  than  that,  as  they  would  go  at  11  or  12, 
and  not  get  back  till  5  o'clock.  They  had  to  wait  till  their  work  was  passed.  She  had 
been  bound  to  the  trade.  Her  mother  paid  a  premium  of  1  /.,  and  she  gave  three  mouths 
for  nothing. 

Case  47  is  a  trousers  maker,  who  can  only  earn  Is.  Qd.  to  ,2s.  per  day,  out  of  which 
she  has  thread  to  find. 

Case  52  is  that  of  a  female  trousers  finisher,  whose  husband  was  a  shoemaker,  but  had 
taken  to  labouring,  presumably  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  tradc:  She  was  paid 
?>d.  to  5d.  per  pair,  and  at  the  higher  rate  could  do  two  paii-s  in  seven  hours,  but 
trimmings  would  cost  \\d.  She  used  to  work  in  a  Jew's  workshop,  and  had  to  work 
very  hard.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  inspector  came  after  hours,  she  was  turned  out 
into  the  yard,  and  the  gas  turned  out.  After  the  inspector  left  she  had  to  work  two  hours 
longer. 

Case  53  makes  children's  knickerbockei  s  at  \\  d.  a  pair,  and  can  earn  5  s.  6  d.  per  week. 
She  works  for  a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  Avhere  she  lives. 

Case  54  makes  children's  suits—  coat  and  "  knickers  " — for  4i  d.  and  2  d.  for  finishing, 
but  has  cotton  to  find.    Working  10  or  11  hours  per  day,  can  make  4  s.  3  d.  a  week. 

Case  54a  is  that  of  a  woman  of  55,  and  one  of  24,  who  makes  children's  suits  of  two 
garments.  The  prices  for  making  the  whole,  except  a  little  braiding,  done  after  the  Avork 
is  sent  back,  range  from  3  d.  to  1 1  d.,  Avith  cotton  to  find.  One  Aveek  they  started  at  6  in 
the  morning,  and  Avorked  until  midnight  each  day,  and  made  much  above  the  av€:rage  on 
suits  at  3  s.  per  dozen.  Their  total  was  8  s.  6  ^f .  for  the  Aveek,  or  4  s.  3  d.  each.  Their 
average  Avcekly  earnings  they  estimate  at  3s.,  or  3  s.  6  d.,  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  their 
one  little  room,  and  find  them  in  tea  and  bread.  Both  AA^omen  had  been  bound  to  this 
trade  for  three  months,  and  one  had  given  three  months'  Avork  to  learn  it. 

Case  11  deserves  quotation  in  full,  as  it  contains  incidentally  a  full  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  trade  from  the  point  of  vicAv  of  a  large  master  sweater,  whose  name  had 
been  given  as  a  reference.  Mr,  Moses  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  employs  about 
30  Avorkers,  Works  for  Hyam  &  Co.,  and  for  export  trade.  All  machine  work.  Hours 
8  to  8.  His  employes,  as  those  of  other  SAveaters,  are  foreigners,  Jcavs,  Jewesses,  and 
Christian  girls.  Englishmen  Avho  are  tailors  nearly  always  know  the  trade,  and  do  hand- 
Avoik.  As  to  Avages,  his  girl  imjorovers  ai-e  paid  2  s.  Qd.  per  day;  full  AA'orkers,  3  s.  Men 
earn  up  to  7  s.,  but  average  5  s.  or  6  s.  a  da}'.  All  are  paid  by  time  except  button-hole 
workers,  Avhoget^r/.  per  hole,  or,  in  better  Avork,  |  d.  and  1  d.    About  24  .i.  a  week  was 

being 
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being  earned  by  a  widow  living  in  his  house,  and  employed  by  him  on  button-hole  work. 
He  said  these  wages  would  only  be  paid  when  there  was  pressure  of  work  {and  did  not 
deny  that  his  employes  did  work  hard),  and  careful  direction  of  labour.  He  insisted  on 
the  need  of  middlemen,  as  most  of  those  employed  can  only  make  part  of  a  coat,  and  must 
therefore  work  with  others.  \_Nofe  by  Visitor. — There  seems  almost  as  much  division  of 
labour  in  making  a  coat  as  in  making  a  pin,  and  remembering  that  machines  are  used  it 
seems  quite  possible  that  a  coat  at  2  s.  may  be  made  to  pay  quite  as  well  as  those  at  14  s. 
formerly.  The  difticult  work  will  always  be  done  by  the  best  men  who  will  perhaps  have 
40  coats  a  day  through  their  hands,  and  the  same  coats  may  have  gone  through  12  or  14 
pairs  of  hands.  But  it  is  probably  not  so  much  a  need  of  co-operation  in  work  as  a  lack 
of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  that  makes  the  middleman  necessary  for  the  present  in  the 
fierce  competition  of  his  trade.  The  dash  of  absolutism  found  in  this  woi'kshop  is  still,  I 
fear,  a  hine  qua  rion  to  success.] 

But  are  there  no  classes  in  the  trade  not  so  well  off  as  those  employed  by  you  and  others 
like  you? — Yes.  1.  Those  employed  by  smaller  middlemen  with  whom  tiie  work  is  more 
irregular,  and  also  the  Avorker  mere  independent.  2.  The  inefficient  workei*.  3.  The 
"translator"  Avhose  work  is,  however,  quite  distinct.  How  are  workers  taught? — 
Leaners  are  taken  and  taught  a  branch.  In  a  month  a  Polish  ca  penter  may  begin  to 
earn  wages  as  a  tailor,  and  after  a  year  as  improver  may  be  a  good  worker,  but  only  at 
one  part  of  the  trade. 

This  is  the  master  sweater's  own  statement,  but  the  figures  given  as  to  the  average 
of  his  workpeople  must  be  taken  with  caution,  at  all  events  as  applying  to  the  present 
time. 

These  cases  taken  from  an  unpublished  but  perfectly  reliable  report  seem  to  illustrate 
almost  every  phase  of  the  sweating  system,  as  previously  explained,  and  they  supply  in- 
dependent facts  in  corroboration  of  those  already  referred  to,  Rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labour  are  so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  present  them  in  tabular  form,  and  they  must 
be  gathered'from  the  above  descriptions  of  special  cases. 

This,  then,  is  the  system  as  it  exists,  described  in  moderate  language  and  without 
exaggeration.  Its  supporters  claim  for  it :  1.  That  in  no  other  way  can  the  large  quan- 
tity of  cheap  clothing  now  in  demand  be  produced  at  the  price;  because,  (a.)  there  must 
be  the  most  minute  subdivisions  of  labour,  and,  consequently,  complete  organization  with 
a  view  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  ih.^  Because  as  the  workers  in  the  trade  are  now  largely, 
if  not  chiefly,  recruited  from  people  not  speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  means  of 
communication  between  +hem  and  the  great  clothiers  or  contractors  are  necessary.  (2.) 
That  the  middlemen  who  form  this  means  of  communication,  and  who  find  workshops, 
machinery,  and  security  for  work,  therefore  supply  an  acknowledged  want,  and  are  not 
overpaid  for  the  functions  they  dischai-ge.  3.  That  but  for  this  supply  of  cheap 
foreign  labour  England  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  export  trade  in  clothing, 
which  under  this  system  has  gradually  been  developed.  4.  That  labour  in  this  trade 
is  worked  and  paid  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  su])ply  and  demand.  The  only 
one  of  these  propositions  susceptible  of  easy  test  is  that  referring  to  exports  of 
clothing  abroad,  the  others  are  matters  largely  of  opinion.  The  following  summary  will 
show  what  our  exports  have  been  during  the  lost  15  years  under  the  head  of  "  Apparel 
and  Slops  :  " — 


1872. 

1873. 

1S74. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

3,112,452 

3,437,410 

3,-200,853 

3,186,325 

2,962,053 

2,834,074 

3,176,412 

3,208,941 

18S0. 
£. 

3,212,103 


1881. 
£. 

3,71 1,797 


18e2. 
£. 

4,!GSJ,382 


1883. 
£. 

.3,633,804 


1884, 
£. 

3,936,483 


188.3. 
£. 

4,161,150 


1886. 
£. 

3,902,211 


Of  the  total  exports  for  last  year  no  less  than  2.606,447  /.  was  from  the  Port  of 
London.  Whether  English  industry  gains  by  an  export  trade  built  up  and  maintained 
on  such  a  basis  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be  here  discussed.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  object  to  the  sweating  system  allege  : — 

1.  That  by  the  attraction  which  the  sweating  system  offers  to  cheap  foreign  labour,  the 
labour  market  is  overcrowded,  and  the  native  workpeople  are  being  forced  out  of-  their 
trade  by  foreigners,  who,  arriving  here  in  a  destitute  and  comparatively  unskilled  condi- 
tion, are  forced  by  their  necessities  to  accept  any  terms  that  may  be  offered  to  them  ;  the 
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liability  of  their  present  or  future  support  being  thrown  upon  the  ratepaj  ers,  or  upon 
charitable  organizations. 

2.  That  the  system  Is  wrong  in  principle,  because  by  introducing  several  middlemen, 
each  making  a  profit  upon  labour,  between  the  consumer  and  producer  a  cruel  and  need- 
less tax  is  imposed  upon  the  workers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  desire  to  profit  by 
their  exertions  causes  the  middlemen  in  many  cases  to  grind  down  and  oppress  their 
workpeople. 

That  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade  is  cariied  on,  the  low  rates  of  remuneration, 
the  excessive  hours  of  toil,  the  semi-starvation  of  many  of  the  workers,  the  unsanitary 
condition  of  the  work-places,  and  the  overcrowding  of  tenements,  render  it  alike  destructive 
to  tlie  physical,  social,  and  moral  well-being  of  its  victims,  and  therefore  an  element  of 
physical,  social,  and  moral  danger  to  the  entire  community. 

4.  That,  if  not  restricted  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  the  continuance  of  the  influx  of 
these  foreigners,  resulting  almost  entirely  from  tliis  system,  and  rendering  useless  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  ot  our  own  emigrants  who  go  or  are  sent  abroad,  will  not  only  cause 
the  further  disorganization  and  demoralization  of  native  labour,  but  may  also  lead  up  to 
the  development  of  race  hatreds  and  their  natural  results. 

Here  in  general  terms  are  the  charges  advanced  against  the  sweating  system  in  the 
tailoring  trade,  and  they  of  course  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  other  branch  of 
industry  in  which  the  system  has  found  a  footing.  Numerous  other  trades  suffer  from  the 
same  evil,  but  the  only  one  affected  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the  clothing  trade 
is  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  The  whole  process  is  so  very  much  like  that  already  described 
that  little  need  now  be  said  about  it.  The  old  difficulty  of  obtaining  anything  like  definite 
numbers  of  people  engaged  exists  here  more  strongly  than  in  the  tailoring  trade.  Indeed 
absolutely  reliable  statistics,  either  as  to  numbers  or  as  to  the  dis[)lacement  of  native 
labour,  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  inquiry  as  careful  as,  and  more  elaborate  than,  that  of 
the  census. 

The  sweaters  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  are  not  yet  so  localised  as  the  tailors,  and  even 
approximate  figures  are  impossible  of  attainment.  A  general  idea  of  the  working  of  the 
systemmayhowever  be  given.  The  chief  officer  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Rivettersand  Finishers 
Society  in  London  estimates  that  in  and  around  Whitechapel,  Spitalfields,  and  Petticoat- 
lane,  there  must  be  3,000  to  4,000  persons,  chiefly  foreign  Jews,  employed  under 
sweaters  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

As  in  the  tailoring  trade  there  is  much  subdivision  of  labour,  and  the  sweater  is 
the  man  who  undertakes  to  organise  the  workers  for  the  purpose  of  cheap  produ'^tion. 
The  sweater  takes  out  work  from  large  manufacturers  or  retailers  in  large  quantities 
to  finish,  the  work  being  already  on  the  last  and  all  the  leather  on  the  boot  when  it 
comes  to  him.  "Lasting"  is  a  sjiecial  branch  by  itself  in  which  there  is  not  much 
sweating.  The  men  he  en)ploys  do  not  finish  a  boot  right  out  from  beginning  to  end  in 
the  English  style,  tjut  each  does  a  part,  the  most  important  man  being  tlie  "  knifer  "  or 
finisher,  who  is  generally  the  sweater.  Ono  of  these  men  in  a  sm.all  way  will  employ 
three  other  hands  to  do  the  rough  work  while  he  himself  trims  the  edges  of  soles  and 
heels.  As  a  rule,  the  sweater  on  this  system  pays  to  the  other  three  men  half  of  what 
he  himself  receives.  A  set  organized  in  this  way  will  finish  six  dozen  pairs  of  boots  in  a 
day  of  17  or  18  hours  at  5.1.  per  dozen  pairs.  Thus  the  sweater  will  take  15  s.  and  his 
three  workers  5  s.  each.  Many  of  the  men,  however,  will  work  these  hours  for  not 
more  than  3s.  A  lai'ger  sweater  will  employ  a  "  knifer"  in  addition  to  himself,  and  in 
that  case  he  will  have  seven  men  employed.  If  the  work  done  is  of  the  5  s.  per  dozen 
class  the  hired  knifer  will  get  1  s.  3fZ.  per  dozen,  there  will  be  5  s.  each  for  the  other  six 
workers,  and  the  master  sweater  who  has  thus  "  organized  "  the  labour  of  seven  men 
takes  22  s.  6  d.  for  himself.  Larger  sweaters  still  will  employ  three  or  four  "  knifex'S  " 
and  a  proportionate  staff  of  other  hands,  eo  that  their  gains  are  larger  accoi'ding  to  the 
number  of  hands  they  employ  ;  these  do  not  woi-k  themselves.  The  manufacturer 
finding  the  supply  of  this  kind  of  lal)our  practically  illimitable,  takes  every  advantage 
of  the  competing  sweater  by  playing  off"  one  against  the  other  ;  as,  for  instance,  he 
will  say  to  Michael  Rosenberg,  "I  cannot  pay  so  much  for  these  boots,  Isaac  Solomon 
"  has  agreed  to  do  them  for  3  d,  a  dozen  less."  By  this  excessively  simple  process  the 
prices  of  some  kinds  of  work  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent,  in  a  few  years. 

The  life  of  tlic  sweater  has  therefore  its  drawbacks,  but  in  eveiy  case  the  burden  of 
reduced  j^rices  falls  upon  those  who  do  the  work.  Foreigners  coming  here  al)Solutely 
ignorant  of  the  language  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  sweaters,  and  not  only  give  free 
labour  but  p.iy  small  premiums  to  learn  this  trade,  the  premiums  being  paid  out  of 
their  earnings  as  soon  as  they  become  entitled  to  receive  wages.  While  thus  serving 
a  sort  of  apprenticeship  they  very  largely  depend  upon  the  help  of  charitable 
organizations. 

In  the  prices  above  quoted  a  medium  class  of  work  has  been  taken,  but  the  rates 
per  dozen  pairs  run  down  to  2  s.  6  d.  per  dozen,  and  the  earnings  of  both  sweater  and 
workmen  are  less  in  proportion. 

To 
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To  go  further  into  details  would  simply  be  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  about  the 
system  in  the  chief  trade  to  which  it  applies,  and  more  particulars  are  therefore 
unnecessary. 

Among  the  workers  and  their  friends,  for  there  are  many  who  take  a  philanthropic, 
benevolent,  or  philosophic  interest  In  their  conflition,  remedies  for  existing  evils  are,  of 
course,  proposed.  Some  of  these  may  be  briefly  staled  without  discussion.  They  fall 
chiefly  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Those  which  are:  1.  Legislative ;  2.  Executive;  3.  Philanthropic;  4.  Co-operative; 
5.  Commercial. 

Those  which  are  legislative  divide  themselves  Into  many  heads,  the  principal  of 
which  are,  a,  the  application  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  men  as  well  as  to  women  and 
children  ;  h,  the  further  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work :  c,  tlie  restriction,  by  poll 
tax  or  otherwise,  of  the  ln;migration  of  foreigners ;  d,  making  li  a  condition  of  all 
Government  clothing  contracts  that  they  must  not  be  Avorked  out  under  the  sweating 
or  sub-contract  system;  e,  by  Government  doing  all  its  own  work  ;  /,  the  holding  of 
a  Com  mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  general  working  of  the  system  and  the  coudltiuu  of 
the  workers. 

Those  which  are  for  the  executive  with  its  present  powers  are,  a,  the  stricter  enforce- 
ment of  the  Factory  and  Public  Health  Acts  ;  b,  the  appointment  of  such  additional 
inspectors  as  may  be  necessary  ;  c,  the  compulsory  registration  of  all  rooms  or  other 
places  used  as  workshops. 

Philanthropic  remedies  are  those  which  it  is  supposed  would  improve  the  condition 
of  the  trade  by,  a,  substituting  a  large  factory  system  where  all  the  advantages  of  sub- 
division and  organization  of  labour  might  be  obtained  without  the  intervention  of 
middlemen  ;  b,  by  enabling  the  workers  themselves  to  establish  such  factories  or 
central  workshops. 

Co-operative  remedies  are  those  which  would  call  upon  and  educate  the  sweaters  and 
workers  to,  a,  organize  themselves,  the  first  to  regulate  their  own  competition  so  as  to 
prevent  reduction  of  prices ;  the  second  to  form  a  strong  union  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  their  special  Interests  and  generally  helping  themselves ;  b,  the  establishment 
of  CO  operative  workshops  or  agencies  by  which  the  profits  now  made  by  the  middlemen 
might  be  retained  by  the  workers  themselves.* 

The  commercial  remedies  suggested  are,  a,  for  all  the  large  contractors  to  have  their 
work  done  in  establishments  of  their  own  on  the  factory  system  ;  b,  for  labour  con- 
tractors themselves  to  adopt  the  large  factory  system  under  which  such  profits  would 
be  possible  as  to  allow  of  better  pay  to  the  workers. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)       John  Burnett. 


An  experiment  in  this  direction  lias,  indeed,  been  tried  by  some  of  the  men  themselves,  assisted  by  the 
Co-oi)erative  Aid  Association.  Tlie  enterprise  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  be  successful,  but  broke  down 
by  reason  of  the  failure  of  a  large  clothier  who  was  the  chief  customer. 
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Appendix  H. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Burnett,  IS  December  1888. 


Summary  of  Statistics  of  Wages  in  1886-87,  in  the  Tailoring  and  Trouser- Making 

Trade  at  the  East-end  of  London. 

[From  schedules  distributed  and  collected,  and  in  part  filled  up  after  personal  communication  with 
employers  by  the  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade. J 


Tailoring  Trade. 


Basters — Men—  Time.    (See  also  Piece.) 


Average  rate  of  wage 
M  aximum 
Minimum  „ 


Per  D  .y. 


s  d. 

6  2 

9  - 

3  - 


Deduced  from  89  cases. 


Of  the  total  number  of  basters  above-mentioned  (89),  about  47  per  cent,  were  in 
receipt  of  wages  varying  between  6  s.  8d.  and  5  5.  per  day. 


Machinists — Men — Time.    (See  also  Piece.) 


Per  Day. 

s.  d. 

Average  rate  of  wage        -       -  . 

6  - 

Deduced  from  188  cases. 

Maximum        „        ~       -       _  _ 

10  - 

Minimum        „        _       _       _  _ 

2  6 

Of  the  total  number  of  machinists  above-mentioned  (188),  about  62  per  cent,  were  in 
receipt  of  wages  varying  between  7s.  6  d.  and  4s.  fir/,  per  day. 


Pressers — Men — Time.    (See  also  Piece.) 


Per 

Day. 

s. 

d. 

Average  rate  of  wage        -       .  - 

6 

5 

Deduced  from  108  cases. 

Maximum        „        _       _       -  - 

9 

Minimum  - 

2 

6 

Of  the  total  number  of  pressers  above-mentioned  (108),  about  69  per  cent,  were  in 
receipt  of  wages  varying  between  7  s.  6d.  and  4  s.  6d.  per  day. 


Fellers— Men— Time. 


Per  Day. 

s.  d. 

Average  rate  of  wage        -       _  _ 

4  8 

Deduced  from  12  cases. 

INIaximum                -       -       -  - 

6  - 

Minimum 

3  ~ 

Of  the  total  number  of  fellers  above-mentioned  (12),  about  67  per  cent,  were  in 
receipt  of  wages  varying  between  5s.  and  3  s.  per  day. 
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Tailoring  Trade — continued. 


General  Tailors — Men — Time. 


Average  rate  of  wage  - 
Maximum  >,---- 
Minimum 

Per  Day. 

Deduced  from  23  cases. 

5.  d. 

7  3 
10  - 
4  - 

Of  the  total  number  of  general  tailors  rvbove-mentioned  (23),  about  70  per  cent,  were 
in  receipt  of  wages  varying  between  8  s.  and  5  s.  G  d.  per  day. 


Basters — Men — Piece. 


Per 

Day. 

.V. 

d. 

Average  rate  of  wage       _       _  - 

5 

5 

Deduced  from  five  cases. 

Maximum        „       -       -       -  - 

7 

Minimum  }>''-- 

3 

Machinists — Men — Piece. 


Per 

Day. 

s. 

d. 

Average  rate  of  wage  - 

7 

Deduced  from  10  cases. 

Maximum        »       -       -       -  - 

10 

Minimum         «       -       -       "  - 

3 

4 

Pressers — Men — Piece. 


Per  Day. 

s.  d. 

Average  rate  of  wage 

5  6 

Deduced  from  four  cases. 

Maximum        „              -       -  - 

7  - 

Minimum         „       -               -  - 

4  6 

Basters — Women — Time. 


Average  rate  of  wage 

Maximum 

Minimum 


Deduced  from  12  cases. 


Of  the  total  number  of  basters  above-mentioned  (12),  about  67  per  cent,  were  in  receipt 
of  wages  varying  between  3  s.  6d,  and  Is.  10  d.  per  day. 
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Tailoring  Trade — continued. 


Machinists — Women — Time. 


Per 

Day. 

Average  rate  of  wage  - 
Maximum       „        -       _       -  _ 
Minimum        „        -       -       .  - 

s. 
4 
6 
1 

d. 

8 

Deduced  from  17  cases. 

Of  the  total  number  of  machinists  above-mentioned  (17),  about  53  per  cent,  were  in 
receipt  of  wages  varying  between  4*.  5d.  and  2  s.  9d.  per  day. 


Button-Hole  Workers — Women — Time.    (^See  also  Piece.) 


Per 

Day. 

s. 

d. 

Average  rate  of  wage        -       _  - 

3 

2 

Deduced  from  12  cases. 

Maximum       „        _       -       -  - 

4 

6 

Minimum        „        _       .       _  _ 

2 

Of  the  total  number  of  button-hole  workers  above-mentioned  (12),  about  50  per  cent, 
were  in  receipt  of  wages  varying  between  Ss.  4rf.  and  2  s.  6  c?.  per  day. 


Fellers — Women — Time. 


■ 

Per 

Day. 

{See  also  weekly  rates.) 

s. 

d. 

Average  rate  of  wage        -       _  , 

2 

7 

Deduced  from  243  cases. 

Maximum                 -       -       -  - 

5 

Minimum        „        _       -       -  - 

6 

Of  the  total  number  of  fellers  above-mentioned  (243),  about  74  percent,  were  in  receipt 
of  wages  varying  between  3  s.  and  2  s.  per  day. 


Fellers — Women — Time. 


Per 

JVeek. 

s. 

d. 

Average  rate 

of  wage        .       _  _ 

14 

1 

Deduced  from  10  cases. 

Maximum 

j>        -       -       -  . 

22 

Minimum 

9 

Of  the  total  number  of  fellers  above-mentioned  (10),  about  70  per  cent,  were  in 
receipt  of  wages  varying  between  17  s.  4  rf.  and  9  s.  8  c?.  per  week. 
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Tailoring  Trade — continued. 


Button-hole  Workers — Women — Piece. 


Per  Day. 

s.  d. 

Average  rate  of  wasje        -       _  .- 

3  9 

Deduced  from  94  cases. 

Maximum        „       -       -       -  - 

6  6 

Minimum         »       -       -       -  - 

1  6 

Of  the  total  number  of  button-hole  workers  above-mentioned  (94),  about  48  per  cent, 
were  in  receipt  of  wages  varying  between  4  5.  4  d.  and  3  5.  6  rf.  per  day. 


Deductions  from  above  Rates  for  Gimp  and  other  Material  used. 


Per 

Day. 

s. 

d. 

Average  deduction    -       -       -  - 

9.1 

Deduced  from  29*  casee. 

.Maximum                 -       -       -  - 

1 

3 

Minimum      „          -       -       -  - 

H 

*  The  deductions  were  not  always  precisely  stated  in  the  Keturns. 


Assistants — Girls — Time. 


Per  Day. 

Average  rate  of  wage 
Maximum 
Minimum  „ 

s.  d. 

-  7 

-  8 

-  6 

Deduced  from  two  cases. 

Apprentices — Males — Time. 

Per  Day. 

Average  rate  of  wage 
Maximum 
Minimum  „ 

s.  d. 

-  8 
1  2 

-  4 

Deduced  from  four  cases. 

Apprentices — Males — Time. 

Per  Week. 

Average  rate  of  Avagc 
Maximum 
Minimum  „ 

s.  d. 

8  6 
13  - 

5  6 

Deduced  from  five  cases. 

(50.) 
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Tailoring  Trade — continued. 


Apprentices — Females — Time. 


Per 

Day. 

s. 

d. 

Average  rate  of  wage       -       -  - 

10 

Deduced  from  14  cases. 

Maximum  ,>---- 

1 

6 

Minimum 

3 

Of  the  total  number  of  apprentices  above-mentioned  ( 14)^  about  64  per  cent,  were  in 
receipt  of  wages  varying  between  1  s.  and  6  d.  per  day. 


Apprentices — Females — Time. 


Per 

Week. 

s. 

d. 

Average  rate  of  wage       _       _  _ 

6 

10 

Deduced  from  five  cases. 

Maximum                 -  - 

10 

Minimum  >,---- 

3 

Trouser  Making  Trade. 


Pressers — Men — Piece. 


Per 

Day. 

s. 

d. 

Average  rate  of  wage       _       _  - 

6 

3 

Deduced  from  15  cases. 

Maximum        „         -        _        -  - 

8 

Minimum                 _       _       _  - 

5 

Of  the  total  number  of  pressers  above-mentioned  ( 15),  about  67  per  cent,  were  in  receipt 
of  wages  varying  between  6  s.  8  d.  and  5  s.  per  day. 


Machinists — Women — Time. 


Per  Day 
(without 
Board  and 
Lodging). 

s.  d. 

Average  rate  of  wage    -       -  - 

2  9 

Deduced  from  17  cases. 

Maximum       „     -       -       -  - 

3  4 

Minimum        „  ■• 

1  8 

Of  the  total  number  of  machinists  above-mentioned  (17),  about  65  per  cent,  were  in 
receipt  of  wages  varying  between  3  s.  and  2  s.Q  d.  per  day. 
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Trouser  Making  Trade — continued. 


Machinists — Women — Time. 


I'er  Day 
( with  T^oard 
and 
Lodging). 

Average  rate  of  wage    -       -  - 

s.  d. 

1  5 

Deduced  from  seven  cases. 

Maximum       „            _       _  - 

1  8 

• 

Minimum        „            _       _  - 

1  2 

Machinists — Women —  Time. 


Average  rate  of  wage 
Maximum 
Minimum  „ 


Per  Week 
(^with  Board 
and 
Lodging"*. 


s.  d. 

9  4 

10  - 

9  - 


Deduced  from  three  cases. 


Trouser  Makers — Women — Piece. 


Per 

Day. 

s. 

d. 

Average  rate  of  wage       -       -  - 

2 

3 

Deduced  from  90  cases. 

Maximum        35        -       -       -  - 

3 

Minimum        „        _       -       _  _ 

1 

Of  the  total  number  of  trouser  makers  above-mentioned  (90),  about  82  ner  cent,  were 
in  receipt  of  wages  varying  between  3  s.  and  1  5.  6  d.  per  day. 
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